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PREFACE 


T he purpose nf the present editiun iif St Thomas’ Bisic Writings has 
been to jireparc a useful anti reasonably cleat English text for stu- 
dents J have nut inteiidtd tu make a completely new Lranslatiun, hut to 
rtcise, LurrcLt and anniiLtilc the edition generally known as the English 
JtiiiiiiniLari 1 ranslatiim of St Thomas begun in igii The cloud nf ano- 
nymity surruuiidiiig this labor was dispelled about ten years ago when, 
in the Intrnductiiin In the third t nlumc of the treatise On tht Foiiier of God, 
rather Laureiui ShapLule, DP, is acknowledged as the man ‘by' whom 
altoie till entire work of Irinslation has been done " 

It has not been difricull to thioise the writings nf St Thomas included in 
this Random House erlilion I he first Part of the Summa Thcologica 
surely cuinpiises llie most widely read group ol treatises in St Thomas 
Ihc selections in the scennd \nlunie also suggest themsely es iney'itabK' tn 
anyone who wishes to pitsent St Thomas conceplimi of the life of man 
within the divine goveimnent and of the principles, internal and external 
which man needs and can find iii working nut his destiny The intrnriiic- 
tinn, mites, hihlingraphy and index aim at gixing In ihe text its proper 
hislriiiial setlmg, and to the reader the means of studying St Thomas 
within that setting 

The exleiit of m\ mikbledness in the pieparalion of the text will be 
recorded in the fnlroduction Here 1 should like In expiess my thanks to 
those whose ro-n|ieratmn and generosity’ hax'e facilitated this work In the 
Riy L -M Regis, DP now diiLCtnr nf the InsLitut Medieyal -Mliert 
h (Iraiiil in ^fonlreal, as well as to the DonnniLan Fathers in Ottawa, for 
liermidiiig nu lo use Ihe iiolis in their edifinn of the Puna text of the 
Summa Thrologioa , lO the Rex Gerald B Phelan, Director of the Medi- 
aeval Institute I niversilv of NoLre Dame, and to the Rev Ignatius Esch- 
mann, D P of the I’ontifiial TnsLiLulc Toronto foi kindlx checking some 
referenips in Averroes, Ptolemy and Jean ile la Rochelle and tn my assist- 
ant during ip42 and 1943, Miss Mary C Cafirey, of Hunter College, foi her 
help 111 the preparation of the notes Tn my' publisher, IMr Bennett Cerf, 
] am jiarlii'ularly indebted foi his enthusiasm for ht Thomas Aquinas 
and tu Mr Saxe L'ommins, w’hn has guided me gently' but firmly, during 
the long process nf seeing the manuscript through the press, I wish to ix- 
press my appreciation of his lung-suflering patience 


July, 1944 


A C Pi CIS 
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An approach to the thirteenth century 

There are some moments in history which have had a crucial significance 
for philosophy Thus, the fourth century b c , when the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle came into existence, was a Lime of epochal importance 
Consider how many philosophical prmciples and doctrines which have 
been the common possession and the common debating ground in European 
thought originated with Plato and Aristotle So, too, the transition from 
the twelfth to the thirteenth century was such a crucial historical moment 
The exact meaning of that transition, it is true, has not always been clearly 
perceived But in our own day there are indications that the middle ages 
in geneial and the thirteenth century in particular are no longer painted 
either in dyslogistic black or in eulogistic white For, as the result of the 
labors of historians from Ehrlc to Gilson, we are beginning to see the magni- 
tude of the situation produced by the intellectual forces at work in Europe 
from about rijo to the end of the thirteenth century 
It IS known that during the years 1130-1280 the Latin West came into 
contact with the works and ideas of the great Greek, Jewish and Arabian 
philosophers Here are eminent names which the early middle ages for the 
most part did not know at all, or knew very imperfectly Aristotle, Avi- 
cenna, Algazel, Averroes, Avicebron, Maimonides, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Themistius, Philoponus, Simplicius and Proclus The early middle 
ages knew Plato’s Ttmaeus and Aristotle’s Categories and On Interpre- 
tation By the middle of the twelfth century, the Phacdo and Mono of Plato 
were translated into Latin, and we also find the whole of the Aristotelian 
Organon finally in use This is not a very substantial philosophical litera- 
ture even when we supplement it with the works of Porphyry, Boethius and 
Macrobius, for Plato was still known by the allegorical and obscure story 
of the origin of the world in the Timaeus and Aristotle was still known as a 
logician The twelfth century made valiant efforts to dispel the obscurity of 
the Timaeus and to transcend the logic of Aristotle Witness the efforts of 
Peter Abelard and of the cosmologists at Chartres to arrive at a true world 
of creatures Yet it is clear that the twelfth century was philosophically 
very young, its really dazzling imagmation was tar in advance of its 
reason, and its philosophers had the innocence, the daring and the impetu- 
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□usness of the enthusiastic ynung men who, in the Athens of Pericles, had 
been the constant companions of old Socrates And though this twelfth- 
century youth might have developed, in its own good time, into a philo- 
sophical manhood, just as the filth century B c developed into the fourth, 
the entry into the Latin world of an enormous Aristotelian and Neopla- 
tonic philosophical literature rapidly precipitated for Christian thinkers a 
conflict which no preceding century had fully known or experienced, the 
conflict between Hellenism and Christianity A sophisticated Greek reason, 
with sophisticated traditions and masters, is abroad in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a reason which could not but be attractive because of its linlliance. 
dangerous and difficult because of its remarkable development, no less dan- 
gerous because of its errors 

The situation in the thirteenth century would have been difficult enough 
if the issue at stake had consisted merely m the reception of the philo- 
sophical treatises nf Aristotle and his commentators For even if the Chris- 
tian world had been prepared for this intellectoal invasion, the first full- 
dress philosophical meeting between Greek and Christian thought would 
have been an event of far-reaching consequences But this meeting took 
place under circumstances which could only increase the dangers and 
complicate the difficulties confronting Christian thinkers Not only did 
they have to deal with the philosophical ideas of Aristotle and his disciples 
and commentators, they had also to learn how to become philosophers 
What is philosophical truth and what is it to be a philosopher? After all, 
how could one hold a philosophical conversation with Aristotle, unless one 
had already mastered the intellectual grammar of philosophy? 

For centuries Christian thought had learned, and had meditated deeply 
on, the gijnimar of the love of God But in the presence of Greek philos- 
ophy, those who had hitherto spoken the language of supernatural devo- 
tion were called upon to learn in addition the natural language nf reason 
seeking to understand the world and itself Early mediaeval thinkers knew 
the external world more as worldliness than as a reality Being devout 
masters of the interior life, they knew only that world which they could 
build wilhin their search for the vision of God, and swh a world was built, 
not on a knowledge of things, but on the discipline of a lov'ing union with 
God Such a world was an interior castle of perfection, a spiritual mirror in 
which each soul might experience the mystery of the divine love But when 
we go from the twelfth century of St Bernard to the thirteenth century of 
St Thomas, we meet the world in all its reality, we meet reason m all its 
naturalness, and in addition to that Christian wisdom which is a super- 
natural gift we meet the wisdom, so eminently embodied in Aristotle, which 
IS the connatural work and vision of the human reason As it has well been 
said, whereas early mediaeval thought lived on the mysteries of the ways 
of God to man, the thirteenth century inaugurates the era when the Chris- 
tian reason sought to discover and to trace the ways nf man to God 
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This IS no minor change that is taking place, nor is the fundamental 
issue concerned merely with the various crises precipitated by Aristote- 
lianism There are, no doubt, great external changes to which one could 
point as signs of the times Thus, the transition from the twelfth century 
to the thirteenth is symbolized by the transition from the Pans of Abelard 
and the Cathedral School of Notre-Bame to the Pans of the University 
□f Pans We might call this the transition from logic to metaphysics, nr 
from Aristotle as the author of the Organon to Aristotle as the author of 
the Metaphysics^ \hs Physics, the De Anima and the Ethics The transition 
IS likewise symbolized by a development in Christian thought itself The 
great thinkers of the early middle ages were sons of St Benedict, but with 
the thirteenth century the great thinkers of Europe were the sons of St 
Francis and St Dominic The change is not a question of the color of a 
man’s habit It is a question of going from the monastery of St Anselm 
□f Canterbury and St Bernard of Clairvaux to the university of St Thomas 
Aquinas, St Bonaventure and Duns Scotus 

But we must look behind these changes m order to reach the basic issue 
at stake That issue is the nature of ■wisdom, involving not only a struggle 
between Christian wisdom and the philosophical wisdom of the Greeks, but 
also a debate among Christian thinkers as to the conditions governing the 
reception of Greek philosophy In the presence of the philosophical wisdom 
of Plato and Aristotle, which had sought to penetrate to the ultimate nature 
of reality, Christian thinkers \sere called upon to discover within them- 
selves a human wisdom in order to understand and to judge the wisdom of 
the Greeks For the wisdom of the great contemplative and Benedictine 
centuries had been a spiritual and monastic wisdom, a wisdom that was 
the reward of religious perfection, a wisdom that was a gift of the Holy 
Ghost Such a wisdom was the great ideal of a Hugh of St Victor who loved 
the arts deeply, but who loved man more The world within which logic 
served was for Hugh a religious world, and the reason which learned such 
a logic was the reason of a monk who looked forward, not to philosophy, hut 
to reading and meditation, and to the maturity of being pleasing to God If 
Hugh thought of ancient philosophers, it was not as philosophers but al- 
most as religious solitaries In his eyes, their wisdom was a devout medi- 
tation, and had they been Christians they would undoubtedly have been 
monks, just as their wisdom would have been the flowering of a life of 
prayer 

It IS this cloisterly wisdom which the thirteenth century inherited from 
St Augustine, St Gregory the Great, St Anselm of Canterbury, St Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Hugh and Richard of St Victor Between this wisdom 
and the wisdom of Greek philosophy there was, not necessarily a conflict, 
but certainly a diversity Christian thinkers therefore had to discover and 
to grow in a new dimension In brief, in the presence of the Greeks, the 
problem of Christian thinkers was not only a question of avoiding Greek 
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eirois, it Was also a question of discovering the paint of view of natural 
Wisdom In ather wards, the question was the discovery of the natural m 
its proper specification 

The issue is posed for St Thomas at the very outset of the Sunma Theo- 
logtca Is theology a wisdom? It is objected that it is not a wisdom because 
“this doctrine is acquired by study, whereas wisdom is acquired by God’s 
Inspiration, and is accordingly numbered among the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit ” ^ 7 0 answer this question is, in reality to reconcile the monas- 
tery and Greek metaphysics Consider St Thomas’ answer 

"Since judgment pertains to wisdom, in accord with a twofold manner 
of j'udging there is a twofold wisdom A man may judge in one way by in- 
clination, as whoever has the habit of a virtue judges rightly of what is 
virtuous by his very mcbnatiDn towards it Hence it is the virtuous man, 
as we read, who is the measure and the rule of human acts In another way 
a man may judge by knowledge, just as a man learned in moral science 
might be able to judge rightly about virtuous acts, though he had not virtue 
The first manner of judging divine things belongs to that wisdom which is 
numbered as a gift of the Holy Ghost The spiritual man judgeth all things 
(j Cot 11 15) And Dionysius says Ilterolheus is taught not only as one 
learning, hut also as expertenung divine things The second manner of 
judging belongs to this doctrine [theology], inasmuch as it is acquired by 
study though its principles are obtained by revelation ” - To diversify 
wisdom in this way — to distinguish between learning divine things by ex- 
periencing them and learning them hy the human understanding of revela- 
I tion, to recognize therefore the meaning and the method of reason in all 
I Its naturalness- is, in Us largest terms, the problem faring the thirteenth 
century Hitherto Christian thinkers had sought wisdom and understanding 
in a truly breathless way in the ecstatic rision of God But confronted 
by Greek reason, they began to discover another understanding and an- 
other wisdom, and alongside the contemplative and the mystic there be- 
gan to emerge within Christian thought the theologian and the philosopher, 
even as alongside the monastery there emerged the university In truth, 
this IS the moment when the Fathers are joined by the Schoolmen 

That IS why the coming of Greek philosophy was bound to be a decisive 
evert Not only had Christian thinkers to learn the nature of philosophy, 
they also had to learn it from the very men whose philosophies they were 
concerned to judge and to assimilate They began reading Aristotle and 
Avicenna and Avicebron and they' were introduced to a whnle^orld of new 
doctrines and priiiriiiles The philosophers had definite notions on the na- 
ture of God, the divine knowledge, the procession of the world from God, 
the constitution of things, the nature of man and of human knowledge 

*■5 T, I, q I, a 6, obj 3 (p id) 

^ Ibid , ad 3 (p II, where the refereiicES tg Anstgtle and itignysius also wdl be 
fgand) 
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Could Christian thmketi accept Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of mo- 
tion? Avicenna’s doctrine of the agent intellect? Avicebron’s doctrine of uni- 
versal matter? These doctrines embodied truths which, as the philosophers 
thought, claimed acceptance because they had been demonstrated To find 
them wrong on theological grounds was scarcely an answer The unity of 
Christian wisdom demanded that the errors of the philosophers be not 
merely condemned, but also proved to be errors, just as the same Christian 
wisdom demanded that the truths of the philosophers be accepted by being 
proved For there is no other honor that philosophers need or want than 
that their demonstrations stand the scrutiny of those who are sefeking truth. 
Such was the problem that took shape in the thirteenth century It called 
for the establishment of a universal Christian synthesis which would receive 
all the truths that the philosophers had to teach, which would know how 
to reject and refute their errors, and which could defend the cause of reason 
on its own ground and with the tools of philosophy 
It was in this world that St Thomas Aquinas hved 


II 

The spirit and significance of St Thomas Aquinas 

If the eminence of a thinker is to be measured by the learning and de- 
votion with which he enters into the problems of his age, then there are 
many men in the thirteenth century who deserve to be called eminent 
However they may differ from one another, William of Auvergne, Roger 
Bacon, St Bonaventure, St Albert the Great and St Thomas Aquinas 
are all occupied with the common problem of the thirteenth century— ihe 
problem of incorporating within Christian thought the immense learnings 
and wisdom of Aristotle and his commentators None of these men can be 
accused of failing to make a serious and strenuous effort to diagnose the 
ISSUES which Greek and Arabian learning posed for the thirteenth century, 
nor can they be accused of reaching easy decisions at the moment of dis- 
agreeing with one another on the ideals which should rule their synthesis 
of Christian thought with Greek and Arabian philosophy There was every 
reason for them to seek syntheses of diverse and conflicting inspirations, 
since the very notion of a universal Christian synthesis, a synthesis which 
was fully aware of the meaning of wisdom in all its amplitude, was itself 
a new phenomenon 

The Augustinian synthesis of St Bonaventure, the Avicennian synthesis 
of St Albert the Great, the revelatiomst synthesis of Roger Bacon — these 
were genuine attempts to be, each in its own way, universal answers to 
the problem of the relations between Hellenism and Christianity The 
same may be said of the Averroistic synthesis of Siger of Brabant Two 
things distinguished St Thomas Aquinas from his contemporaries, namely, 
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his unwillingness to accept either Avicenna or Averrnes as the official 
spokesman of Aristotelianism and, what is even more important, ffis equal 
unwillingness to consider Aristotle himself as the official spokesman of 
philosophy These are, both m themselves and m their consequences, im- 
portant decisions By not confounding Aristotelianism with the highly Pla- 
tonic philosophy of Avicenna, SL Thomas was able to profit by all the 
criticisms that Aristotle had leveled at the Platonic Forms By not con- 
founding Aristotelianism with Averroism, he was able to incorporate the 
Aristotelian physics within Christian thought without, however, falling 
victim to its eternalistic and necessitarian presuppositions Finally, by re- 
fusing to identify philosophy itself with Aristotelianism, by silently bending 
Aristotle to the cause of philosophy, and often by freely criticizing him, 
St Thomas Aquina” was able to make the Philosopher a worthy vehicle 
of I eason within Christian thought At a moment when it was needed, if 
only to stem the rashness of his contemporaries, St Thomas Aquinas was 
perpetrating a philosophical revolution by fieeing philosophy from the 
philosophers and by reading the history iif philosophy from the absolute 
point of view of philosophy itself 

Now this revolution goes much further than a simple refusal to follow 
the ways of his contemporaries To be sure, il was a refusal St Thomas 
refused to accept either the Avicennianism of William of Auvergne, or the 
much bolder efforts of Roger Baron to make \vicernianism the philo- 
sophical tool of a conception of revelation which llircalcned to reduce 
philosophy to the literal sense of Scripture He opposed the Avicenman 
psychology of St Albert the Great He refused to identify Aristotelianism 
with Averroism, whether to espouse it with Siger of Brabant or to damn it 
with St Bonaventore Without any doubt, St. Thomas was a man of many 
refusals, and that is why he could not but stand somewhat alone For his 
decisions were bound to be displeasing to the .Augustiman theologians whose 
Augustinianism he was ruining by his critique of Plato just as they were 
bound to be displeasing to the Averrnists of the faculty of arts in the 
University of Fans whose life he threatened by his effort Id free Aristotle 
from Averroes What, then, lies behind this many-pronged refusal? 

In one sense, such a question is really a pseudo-question li to ask, why 
did St Thomas think as he did, means to search out some hidden and ulti- 
mate secret m his mind, dominating all decisions, then it most assuredly is 
a pspudn-question For if the philosophical significance of St Thomas is 
not to be found in his diagnosis of Greek and Arabian philosophy as m an 
open book, then it simply does not exist There is no private or esoteric 
reason why St Thomas thought as he did, no secret motive, no hidden 
thesis, no neat formula m which the historian might ultimately entrap him 
— as though to say there, there is the essence of Thomism' It is an illusion 
for the historian of philosophy to think in this way For the philosophy of 
St Thomas Aquinas is not his private possession, it is as open as his 
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criticism of the Greeks, and, like the tantalizing smile of the Mona Lisa, 
it means as mueh or as little as that criticism. This is a hard conclusion — 
especially for the historians When St Thomas himself reconstructs the his- 
tory of philosophy, it IS actually philosophy whose rise among men he is 
recording It is as impossible to understand St Thomas’ reconstruction of 
that record without seeing the truth on which it depends as It is to miss the 
smile of reality in the record The Mona Lisa which is reality is not always 
enigmatic, rich though it be in mystery It has its absolute moment of lu- 
cidity, and the historian of philosophy can see it in history if he has seen 
it in reality 

This IS to say no more than that St Thomas saw the history of philos- 
ophy iii,the present He made the thinkers of the past his contemporaries 
by seeing them m that present which is reality itself His criticisms of them 
were no personal quarrel, they were a vindication of their common vision, 
that very vision which he had and which they had helped him to achieve 
And when St Thomas looked at the history of philosophy in this way he 
found, amid a variety of opinions and conflicts, of persons and traditions, 
a basic thread and pattern This could not but be so Philosophical truth, 
as St Thomas sees it, cannot be a provincial episode in any age Plato and 
Aristotle were men as well as Greeks That is why St Thomas' efforts to 
find the basic pattern of the history of philosophy aimed uniquely at makmg 
that history philosophically intelligible It was particularly necessary for 
the thirteenth century that this be done if Christian thinkers were to assimi- 
late successfully the enormous and complex philosophical literature of the 
Greeks and the Arabs There was only one way in which to bring order 
out of confusion, and that was to discover the nature of philosophy itself 
In short, to discover philosophy in the history of philosophy was the only 
means of voicing for that history its most permanent message The success- 
ful diagnosis of the history of Greek and Arabian philosophy was thus for 
the thirteenth century an indispensable objective For, to see the history of 
philosophy with true philosophical order, to understand, as a consequence, 
the compelling and permanent motivations of the development of philo- 
sophical doctrines in history, this was to free the thirteenth century of the 
danger of histoncism in the presence of Greek and Arabian thinkers 

It was no historical accident, therefore, that the more St Thomas sought 
the guiding thread of the history of philosophy, the more he turned towards 
Plato and Aristotle Plato represents for St Thomas a philosophical tradi- 
tion in European thought which had explored in detail the possibilities of 
one approach to reality — an approach that in St Thomas’ estimation men 
ought to refuse On the other hand, Aristotle’s opposition to Plato was no 
mere ancient Greek quarrel, but a permanently human one For there is a 
potential Plato m every man, as well as a potential Aristotle, and to see 
Plato and Aristotle in the image of man is to understand in a philosophical 
way those virtualities in their doctrmes which were already explicit his- 
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torical realitiKS by the tiniE nf St. Thomas Aquinas Whatever errors they 
may have in common, it yet remains that Plato and Aristotle represent 
the two basically different approaches to reality that are philosophically 
possible The great concern of Plato had been to give to knowledge a sure 
and firm foundation in reality But as St Thomas looked at Plato, what he 
saw was that Plato had succeeded, not in founding knowledge in reality, 
but in putting It there From this point of view, the Platonic error would 
consist in supposing that the intellect’s picture nf reality was reality, and 
to St Thomas this meant, at once, the destruction of reality and the per- 
manent dislocation nf the human intellect in the presence of reality The 
great virtue of Aristotle as a philosopher (granting his errors) was that he 
did not allow the human intellect to impose itself upon the world In this 
fact lay the strength and significance of his anti-Platonism The Aristo- 
telian man has always lived in a genuine world of things, the l^latonic man 
has always been, as a philosopher, the victim of his own intellect So, at 
least, St Thomas leads us to think. 

That is why in reducing the history of philosophy to the fundamental 
issues separating Aristotle from Plato, St Thomas wO' saying that that 
ancient quarrel was a contemporary one for the thirteenth centurv because, 
being a universally philosophical one, it was also a permanent crossroad 
for all philosophers If it is true, as has been said, thai a great painter is 
one who knows where to sit, it is no less true that a gieat historian of phi- 
losophy IS one who knows how to stand on the crossroad of history 

It was the merit of St Thomas that he contributed decisively to the dis- 
covery of that crossroad There were men in his age who had a vaster ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Arabian thought Roger Bacon and St Albert 
the Great had an encyclopedic interest in the past, and an encyclopedic 
knowledge of it Yet, learned though they were, both of these men scarcely 
had a critical understanding of the philosophical significance of the history 
they otherwise knew so well, and that is why it is not unjust to say that 
they Were lost in the bypaths of their own learning For philosophy lives 
on order, and not simply on learning, however vast, which means also that 
the history of philosophy is an exotic Babel without the discovery of that 
order That is why St Thomas undertook very early to discover the philo- 
sophical key to the history of Greek and Arabian philosophy The historian 
of St Thomas is making no remarkable discovery in saying this Dn the 
other hand, he would not be true to St Thomas if he did not say it, and 
if he did not recognize how much the philosophy of St Thomas is a dis- 
tinctive phenomenon m the thirteenth century 

None of St Thomas’ contemporaries intended to say that philosophy was 
whatever the philosophers had thought it to be After all, that would have 
been the sheerest histoncism Nor did they wish to accept the errors of the 
philosophers Nor was the issue even one of discovering the exact meaning 
of the doctrines of the philosophers St Albert the Great, for example, 
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had a remarkable understanding of the psychology of Avicenna We must 
be prepared to go much further than this if we are to see the real signifi- 
cance of St Thomas What does a philosophical understanding of the his- 
tory of philosophy involve? It involves nothing less than the discovery of 
philosophy itself Only he who knows philosophy can see the history of phi- 
losophy m its light If there is philosophical truth, then it and it alone is 
the real location of the meaning of the history of philosophy The point is 
not only that the history of philosophy, being the history of ideas, is 
fundamentally intelligible and demands an intelligible reading Merely to 
know the history of philosophy as intelligible is not to be free of error For 
philosophy, being the work of the human intellect, reflects its author as 
well as reality And it is not at all surprising that philosophers should people 
reality with what they think it to be rather than with what it is Still less 
should it be stirpiising that the major problems of the history of philosophy 
center around this fact 

To read the history of philosophy, therefore, not only m its intelligi- 
bility but also in its truth, to go beneath the mask of Narcissus that covers 
so much of that historv, such was the aim of St Thomas By 1259 St 
Thomas knew clearly what he bad to do to achieve this aim He saw that, 
since the 'Vrabs had learned their philosophy from the Greeks, it was neces- 
sary for him to iliscover Creek philosophy behind Avicenna and Averroes 
More than this, since he found so much Platonism in those who were sup- 
posed to be the disciples and commentators of Aristotle, he was driven to 
look more directly into the meaning of Platonism and particularly into 
the quarrel of Aristotle with it It is not extreme to suggest that when St 
Thomas suereerled m disengaging Aristotle from Platonism and in seeing 
the full power of the AnsLotehan critique of Platonism, he had in his hands 
the solution to the major issue of the thirteenth century An Aristotle so 
disengaged was able to expose the basic errors of Platonism An anti-Pla- 
tonic Aristotle — an Aristotle who saves the reality of sensible things, who 
defends the unity of man, and who refuses to make reality to the image and 
hk eness of the human intellect on the pretext of giving to knowledge a 
basis in reality — was a veritable defender of Christian thought at the point 
of its greatest vulnerability, the age-old Platonism of St Augustine and 
Boethius 

Seen in this light, the Anstotelianism of St Thomas Aquinas is perfec tly 
understandable But this is only part nf the story In the struggle between 
the Augustiman Platonism of the faculty of theology in the University of 
Paris and the growing Averroistic Anstotelianism of the faculty of arts, 
what enabled St Thomas to oppose his fellow professors of theology with- 
out turning to Averroism? Let us agree that an anti-PIatonic Aristotle 
could and did separate St Thomas Aquinas from Platonism, whether Chris- 
tian (St Augustine) or Jewish (Avicebron) or Arabian (Avicenna) But 
what was it that separated Aristotle from Averroes? The classic theses of 
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AverrDistic Anstatelianism — the doctrine of the radical eternity of the 
world, the denial of an immediate divine providence over the world of 
sensible things, the doctrine of the unity of the intellect among men and, 
therefore, the dental of personal immortality — are abhorrent to all Chris- 
tian thetilogians And we have only to read St Thomas' firmly worded 
polemical tract, On the Unity of the Intellect against the Averroists, m 
order to see how his usual calm is particularly ruffled by the Averroistic 
psychology of Siger of Brabant Now it St Thomas had thought that 
Averroes was entirely wrong in his interpretation of Aristotle, his resolute 
separation from Averroes would be understandable But one can hardly 
read the treatise on creation in the first part of the Summa Theologtca 
without being i onvinred that, in St Thomas’ view, the eighth book of Aris- 
totle's Physics does intend to argue the eternity of time and motion, and 
this can mean only that an anti-Averroistic Aristotelianism on this pivotal 
point must be likewise anti-Aristiiteliaii 

This conclusion is not as confusing as it seems For St Thomas is not the 
first to treat Aristotle in this way In fact, the general attitude of St 
Thomas towards the Physics, and particular)} towards the force of the 
doctrine of the eternity of motion, is already suggested in Maimonides' 
Guide for tin Pirplexcd How are we to reconcile the Physics with Genesis, 
and the proof of the eternity of the world with that beginning in which 
God created heaven and earth^ From Maimonides Si Thomas accepted 
and developed a notion whith affected in a decisive wav the character of 
the demonstration in the eighth book of the Physics .‘Aristotle's proof, ac- 
cording to this notion, rests on an assumption and holds good only within 
that assumption The assumption is that the origin of the world is by way 
of motion This means that \ristotle set out to prove the Bternity of the 
world tn the Phvsics against those who, accepting the eternal existence of 
matter, argued that the world came into existence by generation In other 
words, what Aristotle is contesting is the propriety of saying that the world 
IS not eternal when it is granted that matter ts For, given that matter is 
eternal, and that the world comes to be by generation anil motion, how is 
a beginning of motion possible? Anslolle is really laboring the impossi- 
bility of saving that motion begins by motion The force of his argument 
therefore would be that, if the world comes to be by generation, then its 
commg-to-be must be without beginning, for movement cannot begin by 
being absolutely potential or it would never exist nor can it begin by 
being actual without presupposing a prior movement as its cause This is 
another way of saying that it could not begin at all, and this must mean 
that there is no first moment of motion 

Put in this way, the argument of Aristotle really proves, not that the 
world IS eternal, but that absolutely speaking it cannot come to be by 
motion Now, preciselv, how does this affect the doctrine of creation? The 
answer, surprising as it may seem, is not at all Aristotle does not even 
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touch the meaning and purpose of such a doctrine because he always con- 
sidered the origin of the world tn the particular. Does Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, therefore, oppose the idea of creation? How 
could It, if the argumentation of Aristotle even falls short of considering 
the point of view of the idea of creation? Of course, this cannot mean that 
Aristotle intended to leave his explanation of the origin of the world un- 
finished But, even so, there is a considerable difference between not know- 
ing the idea of creation and denying it Aristotle never denied it, even 
though he suffered from all the shortcomings of never having asserted it 
Yet this conclusion does Aristotle scant justice For St Thomas felt that 
he could accept the strictest consequences of Aristotle’s arguments for the 
eternity of motion, and do so wtthm the framework of the idea of creation 
Now, precisely, how could Averroes and the Averroists use the eternity of 
motion against the doctrine of creation? 

Thus was Aristotle, the Aristotle of St Thomas, born We study what 
men have thought, St Thomas has observed, in order to discover the truth 
What St Thomas has done to Aristotle constitutes a remarkable symbol 
of this attitude For in coming to such a conclusion St Thomas was not 
only saving what was permanently true in the philosophy of Aristotle, he 
was also freeing it of Aristotle’s errors and failures What is more, St 
Thomas was doing this at exactly the moment when these failures were 
being hardened into weapons against the unity of truth by the Latin Aver- 
roists It IS useless to argue that the Aristotle of St Thomas is not the Aris- 
totle of history, or even the Aristotle of any of the Greek and Arabian 
commentators St Thomas knows this, and he has criticized Aristotle often 
enough to make it perfectly clear that he was not proceeding in ignorance 
of the AristoLle of history He preferred to ignore the failures of such an 
Aristotle in order to save what was true in him It is only from this point 
of view that St Thomas can be called an Aristotelian, for it is this point 
of view alone which permits the failures of Aristotle to be corrected and 
to be completed 

The importance of what St Thomas did for the Physics of Aristotle can- 
not be stressed too much It was not only that he made an Aristotelian book 
at once painless and useful for Christian thinkers For the Physics was quite 
a shock for the thirteenth century, a shock that was almost fatal The 
shock could have been the occasion for Christian thinkers to reconsider the 
general outline of the Platonic conception of the nature of the physical 
world Those who have studied the cosmologies in early mediieval thought 
stemming from Boethius will remember the ease with which thinkers 
like Gilbert de la Porr^e reconstructed the world of material things out of 
abstract forms Gilbert had no trouble in analyzing the world into its parts 
by means of logic and m putting it together by the same logic How per- 
vious to the human intellect the world of Gilbert was' And that was pre- 
cisely Its trouble The Platonic formalism of Gilbert was simply unaware 
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of the meaning of sensible matter, m fact, the human intellect could even 
attempt to play the role of maker in the presence of the world For Gil- 
bert’s world was a completely immaterial one, as immaterial as thought it- 
self and as free from matter as is the human intellect The same could be 
said of the world of the most representative figure of the early thirteenth 
century, William of ■Auvergne William's case was much more striking than 
that of Gilbert because, unlike the Bishop of Poitiers, he was speaking at a 
time when the Physics of Aristotle was beginning to cast its shadow over 
the thirteenth century But as William’s De Tnmiate shows, the world of 
material things continued to be lor him a world of abstractions 

The entrance of the Aristotelian Physics into the Latin world meant the 
discovery of the sensible world in all its concreteness In principle, the 
Physics put ill end to the Bnethian age of Platonic cosmologies so emi- 
nently Bxemphried by the school of Chartres in the twelfth century This 
had been an age of philosophical innocence — an age of physics without 
matter, and of a world whose sensible being was constituted by the to- 
getherness of intelligible forms This was an age, consequently, when things 
and knowledge were both abstract, and when intellectual Innwledge differed 
from sensible things by the separation of the intelligible parts in a thing 
Those who looked out on such an abstract world did not need a physics, for 
logic was sufficient to study it And in truth, what is the physics of an 
Abelard or a Gilbert de la Porree but a concreted logT? It is this use of 
logic as a science of things which should have come to an end with the 
arrival of Aristotle’s Physics The thirteenth century had in its possession 
the means of formulating a genuine philosophy of nature — a physics that 
knew the meaning of matter and change That is why St Thomas' efforts 
to liberate Aristotle from Averroes amounted to nothing less than the dis- 
covery and the defense of the reality of sensible things m all their con- 
Lretenesi 

This is one of those obvious truths whose obviousness may obscure its 
significance From the middte of the thirteenth century the influence of 
Aristotle increased, but the problem of interpreting him became more 
complicated In fact, three different Aristotles emerged There was the 
Augustin’an-Avicennian Aristotle, the Averroistic Aristotle, and the Thom- 
istic Aristotle The fiist Aristotle is Platonic and a thoroughgoing immate- 
rialist, tht second Aristotle is an exponent of the doctrine of the eternity 
of the woild the third Anstolle accepts neither the Platonic immaterial- 
ism to be found in Henry of Ghent and, later, in John Duns Scotus, nor the 
Averroistic eternalism represented by Siger of Brabant This debate on the 
interpretation of Aristotle is not a local or provincial issue in the thirteenth 
century, nor is the condemnation of 1277, which reached St Thomas him- 
self, merely a victory for Platonic theologians These issues have remained 
the permanent problems of European philosophy, and this is true whether 
we look at the history of modern idealism, at the conflict between idealism 
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and realism, or at the cenilict among Sdiolastic philosophers in meta- 
physics and epistemolngy The common thread uniting these problems 
and making them to be different parts of the same philosophical pattern 
IS what St Thomas has regularly criticized as the de-ontologized being of 
Platonism 

As anyone can see by looking at the entries under Plato in the Index at 
the end of the second volume, St Thomas is constantly of the opinion that 
Plato committed the fundamental error of patterning being as it is on being 
as it IS thought From this there followed the inevitable consequence (i) 
that Plato was depriving being of the constitutive causes of its actual exist- 
ence, (2) that he was limiting the human intellect to knowing only that 
sort of being which, in fact, exists in the intellect and of which the intellect 
IS the author, (3) that he was eliminating the world of sense from existence 
to the extent that he was incapable of deriving it from the abstract Forms 
or Ideas which are supposed to be its causes, (4) that he was building be- 
tween thought and the world of sense an insuperable barrier of essences, a 
harrier that the human intellect would never he able to cross 

Whether Duns Scotus, for example, ever crossed that harrier, except m 
the entirely Platonic sense of making the being of things to the image of 
being as it is thought, is, to say the least, an embarrassing issue for the 
historian of the great Franciscan thinker Certainly Dckham thought that 
Duns, who wanted a world of singular beings, was colonizing reality with 
abstractions, though it is no more than right to add that Dckham himself, 
professed anti-Platonist, nevertheless founders on the same Platonic barrier 
and ruins both the intelligibility of things and the intelligibility of knowl- 
edge if it needed proving, mediaeval philosophy has proved the impos- 
sibility of constituting things by means of abstract essences But human 
memory is short, and though nominalism was the necessary outcome of 
mediaeval Platonism, European thinkers profited so little by that disaster 
(even though they were so engulfed by it) that Descartes inaugurated 
modern philosophy by an effort to go methodically from thought to things, 
and prepared for his disciples a similar disaster 

The only reason for pointing to such a Platonic pattern in history is St 
Thomas’ steady polemic against Plato and his equally steady adherence to 
Aristotle The ThiimisLic criticism of Plato aims at saving reality from the 
human intellect and the life of the human intellect itself from its ex- 
cessive abstractionism As St Thomas sees him, Aristotle has a better 
understanding than Plato of the activity of the human intellect in the pres- 
ence of reality Aristotelian abstraction is not simply an alternative ac- 
count to Plato’s explanation of the origin of human knowledge For St 
Thomas it is a manner of explaining the abstract structure of knowledge 
which, by locating abstraction as an activity within the intellect, success- 
fully locates the intellect as a knower (and not as a pseudo-maker) in the 
presence of the world To be sure, Aristotle himself left the world, which he 
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saved Irom Plato, without an adequate explanation It might even be urged 
that, just as Plata made the world the victim of abstractians, sa Aristotle 
made it the victim ol motion But at least Aristotle had corrected the dis- 
tortions with which Plata had burdened the human intellect It was always 
possible to unravel correctly the mystery of the world when there was a 
genuine world with which to begin Aristotle s was such a world, and St 
Thomas received it gratefully and with deep loyalty For from the world 
of Plato you could go only to the human intellect, there to become a 
prisoner But you could penetrate the Aristotelian world and reach God 
Not indeed that Aristotle reached Him Yet Aristotle could be corrected 
and his world, being a genuine world, could be made into a creature of God 
The philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas is a monument to that possibility 


III 

Lijc and works oj St Thomas Aquinas 

St Thomas Aquinas was born early in 1225 m the castle of Roccasecca, 
near Aquino in Italy In 1230 he was entered by his paicnis as an oblate 
at the Benedictine monastery ol Monte Cassino, in which he ’•emained for 
nine years In 1239, putting aside the Benedictine habu, Thomas set out 
for the newly founded University of Naples where he studied the liberal 
arts It was in 1244 that he decided to become a Dominican His family 
was opposed to this decision, but in spite of them, as well as in spite of a 
famous captivity at the hanils of his brothers, he reached Parcs in the 
summer of 1245 There he remained fur three years, at the Dominican con- 
vent of St James, under the teaching of St Albert the Great When, in 
1248, Albert was sent to Cologne to found a house of studies, Thomas 
went with him In 1252 he returned to Pans and went through the pro- 
cedure prescribed for becoming a master in theology In 1252-1254 he 
comnienLecl on the Gospels, while during 1254-1250 he commented on the 
Sentrnces of Peter Lombard He received his license to teach in 1256, and 
taught in Pans until the summer of 1259 In 1259 he assisted with St 
Albert at the general chapter of the Order at Valenciennes From 1259 
until 1268 he was lecturer at the papal curia in Italy at Anagni (1259- 
1261), Drvieto 11261-1265), Rome (1265-1267), Viterbo (1267-1268) 
At Drvieto he met William of Moerbeke This meeting resulted not only 
in William's translations of the works of Aristotle from the Greek, but 
also m Thomas' owm sustained senes of commentaries on Aristotle In the 
fall of 12 1)8 Thomas was recalled to the Dominican convent of St James in 
Pans Here he entered into the struggle against the renewed attacks upon 
religious orders by the seculars, as well as into the struggle against the Latin 
Averroists And since in this fight against the Averroists he could not 
identify himself with the Augustinians, whether of the type of St Bonaven- 
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ture or of the mare saphisticatei type of Henry of Ghent, it was inevitable 
that he shauld find himself under attack by the Augustinians In 1272 he 
was entrusted by the Order with the erection of a new house of studies m 
Naples In 1274 he was summoned by Pope Gregory X to attend the 
Council of Lyons This destination he never reached, for he died on the way 
at the Cistercian monastery of Fossanuova, March 7, 1274 He was 
canonized by Pope John XXII on July 18, 1323 

St Thomas was a teacher and a writer for the last twenty years of his 
comparatively short life His works, which include theological treatises, 
theological and philosophical commentaries, disputed questions and short 
tracts or opmcula, form a decisive landmark in the history of Christian 
thought They were written at a moment in history when the intellectual 
conflict between Hellenism and Christianity threatened the cultural unity 
of the West Even more, they were written by a man whose discernment 
and understanding enabled him to see the conflict of his age in all its 
universality and in its full significance Those who are accustomed to read- 
ing the orderly prose of St Thomas Aquinas may underestimate the ease 
of his presentation and the simplicity of his historical analyses Peace and 
order may have reigned in his intellect, but there was little peace or order 
in his age There was rather intellectual confusion, reflected even in the 
early St Thomas himself — in the entirely distant way m which he then 
thought of Plato, and in his not infrequent willingness to leave Aristotle 
submerged in Platonic doctrines and traditions No doubt, this is under- 
standable enough For to put order into the complex literature of Greek 
and Arabian philosophy, to sift out the various philosophical traditions 
in order to see the doctrines, the development and the problems proper to 
each — this was not exactly an easy task In any case, the ease that makes 
itself felt by the end of St Thomas' first professorial stay m Pans is the 
ease of a steady and experienced vision in the intellectually stormy world 
First place among St Thomas’ works must be given to his commentary 
on The Four Books of Sentences of Peter Lombard [Scriptum m IV Libros 
Sententiarum, written in 1254-1255), to the famous manual of Christian 
doctrine written for the use of missionaries, the Siimma Contra Gentiles 
(about 1260), and, above all, to the truly monumental synthesis and 
exposition of Christian thought, the Summa Theologtca (1265-1272) 
With these theological treatises belongs also the Compendium of Theology 
{Compendium Theologiae, 1273) St Thomas has written commentaries 
on two works of Boethius \De Trmitate, De Hebdomadibus, 1257-1258), 
on Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite {De Dimnis Nomimbus, about 1261), 
and on the anonymous and important Book of Causes {Liber de Causis, 
1268) During 1261-1272, St Thomas wrote a series of commentaries on 
the works of Aristotle in a long and minute effort to arrive at the real 
thought ot the Philosopher there are commentaries on the Physics, Meta- 
physics, Ntromachean Ethics, Politics, On the Soul, Posterior Analytics, 
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On Interpretatton, On the Heavens, On Generation and Corruption The 
Disputed Questions, which are the result of his actual teaching, include 
important discussions On Truth \De Venlate, 1256-1259), On the Power 
of God [De Fotentia, 1259 1263), On Evil (De Malo, 1263-1268), On 
Spiritual Creatures \De Spiritualibus Creaturis, 1269), On the Soul \De 
Antma, i269-I27d) Of the short tracts of St Thomas Aquinas, some have 
become classics of Christian thought On Being and Essence [De Ente et 
Essentia, 1256), On the Eternity of the World [De Aetermtate Mundt, 
l2^o), On the Unity oj the Intellect [De Unitate Inttllectus, 1270), On 
Separate Substances [De Substantas Separatis, 1272) 

The historian who tries to approach the Si Thomas who lived in the 
thirteenth century faces the necessity of distinguishing him from the history 
of Thomism There have been many great Thomists — the penetrating 
Cajetan, the orderly John of St Thomas, the luminous Jacques Maritam 
These followers of Thomism, however, are concerned more with a doctrine 
than with a man The St Thomas whom they love so much and, if the need 
arise, so mihtantly, is not to them the thinker whose ideas were formed in 
the turmoil of the thirteenth century, he is rather the thinker who survived 
the battles of his world, who has lost contact with them, and who has taken 
his place as a recognired master of Christian thought 

Now a tradition which, like Thomism, has become the subject of medita- 
tion by many minds, and especially minds living in centuries of different 
intellectual texture, is easily open to changes and developments that are not 
in the line of its original inspiration The thought and the terminology of 
the commentatois of St Thomas are often at variante with his authentic 
teaching No one can argue that the philosoph> of St Thomas is not in 
need of development on many points But it is one thing to say this, and 
quite another to develop it by means of doctrines which, as it can be shown, 
St Thomas rejected in their source There is every need, therefore, to 
discover the thought of St Thomas in its punt)' and m it integrity After 
all, to rephrase an old motto, to get at the kernel of Thomistic philosophy, 
it may be necessary to free it from the shell ol the commentators This is 
more than a sufficient justification for returning to his works 


IV 

The ‘'Basic Writings" of St Thomas Aquinas 

With one exception, the "Basic Writings" of St Thomas Aquinas are 
drawn from the Summa Theologica These writings are basic not only m 
th e sense that thev represent his mature opinions, but also in the sense that 
they discuss the most important doctrines of Christian theology and 
philosophy One has only to glance at the table of contents in order to see 
that the treatises in which St Thomas discusses God, creation, the angels, 
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man, knowledge, the end of man, human acts, habits, virtues and vices, 
law, grace and faith must be basic texts They contain St Thomas’ most 
characteristic ideas as well as his most fundamental principles And because 
these texts are closely related to one another, those who read them consecu- 
tively can follow the actual movement of St Thomas’ thought as it pro- 
gresses through the classic doctrines of Christianity and as it meets, one by 
one, the pioblems of the thirteenth century If only because of its compre- 
hensiveness and its order, its mastery and its depth, the Summa Theologica 
would lay an unexcelled claim to being not only a classic example of St 
Thomas’ thought, hut also a classic exposition of Catholic Christianity 

That a work written almost seven hundred years ago can claim to be a 
classic today may appear strange to many modern thinkers After all, it 
may he urged, think how much bad science St Thomas accepted' Now I 
have not tried to conceal this bad science In fact, the selections from the 
Contra Gentdos are rather heavily under the influence of the Aristotelian 
spheres, but I have included them not only because of their historical and 
doctrinal importance, but also because they are a fairly good illustration of 
the futility of arguing about bad science Actually, those who oppose medi- 
aeval philosophy in general and St Thomas in particular do not say what 
they mean Their quarrel is not with his science, but with his philosophy If, 
as one of the positivists claims, philosophy is nothing better than antiquated 
science, then it is evidently true that philosophy is outworn by the mere fact 
of being old Having lived in the thirteenth century, St Thomas would be 
automatically some seven hundred years behind the times In that case the 
charge against him is the common lot of all men — the lot of a yesterday 
which IS old m the light of today, the lot of a today which will be old in the 
light of tomorrow 

But the student of St Thomas need not he concerned over his bad 
science, nor should he seek to deny or defend it It falls to all men to 
live in a particular time in history, to be subject to the limitations of that 
time, to grow old with it, and to put on its indelible signature In this sense, 
St Thomas IS a man of the thirteenth century, he bears its marks, he is old 
with its age and its limitations But to be old m this way is merely a sign 
that a man has lived, it is not a sign that his life is a perpetual decrepitude 
That part of St 'Ihomas Aquinas which is old belongs to the thirteenth 
century The only question is whether this part was not the instrument and 
the servant of another part, the part which is as free of time as it is free of 
change, and which gives to the perpetually changing elements of history 
their permanent human image 

The freedom of the human intellect from matter was to St Thomas a 
guarantee that he could enter intimately into the life of his world and his 
age without losing his essential independence of the contingencies of history 
When St Thomas made his own the old notion that man is a being living 
on the confines of two worlds, he meant quite literally that the human body 
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was neither a stranger nor an enemy to the soul For the human soul is a 
apint that has to grow into manhood The body is the instrument of this 
growth, and its age is also the revelation of a spiritual odyssey That is 
why history is not the record of human ruins, but the record of the passage 
of man through time Like man himself, who is composed of soul and body, 
that record is a composite record I have thought it nu more than just to 
leave the record of St Thomas intact in all its compositeness Those who 
read it will find there nnt only the limitations of the thirteenth century 
but also the perennial youth of the human intellect 
The Summa Thcologtca is the culmination of the long effort of theo- 
logians to codify Christian doctrines in an orderlj way Such a codification 
required the resolution of such vast problems as the relations between 
revelation and reason, the distinction between theology and philosophy, 
the hairnomnus assimilation of centuries of reflection and discussion on the 
nature of Christian thought, the judicious assimilation of the philosophical 
literature of the Greek, Jewish and Arab worlds the formulation of a 
literary form which would he orderly and simple and wliiih could yet em- 
body this large sjuLliesis The Summa Thcolngsca is thus a doctrinal whole 
which yet embodies the fruits of a complex Chnstian tiaditinn 

It IS this last fact which explains the form of the present edition of the 
text of St Thomas To be fuliv appreciated the Summa must be read in the 
rich theological and philosophical background which it presupposes but 
which is often hidden m anonymity That is why I have availed myself of 
the opportunity offered by Father Ri'gis’ kindness, to supph the mam 
historical referEnccs necessary to the understanding nf St Thomas’ text I 
want In acknowledge here that my annutalinns are based on the work 
of the editors of the Oltawa-l’iana Summa Thtolo^na' In some in- 
stances 1 have substituted other editions of the aulhors cited in the notes 
(e g , in the case of Cicero, Prnclus Mairiibius and Averrues) Some v/orks 
I ha\e not been able to sec and lor these I am entirely dependent on the 
Ottawa editors Such :s the case with the references to the Clnssa Ordmana , 
to the (iloisa Intirlincans, and to the Summa 4uipa of M illiam of Auxerre 
I should like lu add a word of thanks to Father Ignatius Eschmann It was 
he who located the anonymous rcfeiences in the Summa, and that is a 
service for which every sludent ol St Thomas will be grateful 
In correcting Father Shapcole’s translation of St Thomas, I have aimed 
primarily at accuracy anti at preserving the uniformity of St Thomas' 
technical terminology The punctuation has been thoroughly revised If 

'y Thomai d? iguma, Ordims Praedreatorum, Summa Theologtae, rura et studio 
Instituti Studiorum Mtdiev almm Ottaviehsis ad lEXtum S Pii Pp V lussu confectum 
reCDgnita (Ottawa Impensis Sludu Gcneralis 0 Pr , 1941, Vols 1-2) 

For the Summa Contra Centilps I have used the Manual Lennme S Thomar dr 
Aguinc, Doclons Aagehu, Summa Corttra Gentilrs IRomae Apud Sedem Com- 
missioius Leoiunae, 1914) 
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the changes which I have introduced into the text make for easier and surel 
reading, if I have conveyed at all something of the directness and simplicity 
□f St Thomas’ own writing, then the aim of my revision has been achieved, 
and the laborious work of detailed correction has been worth the effort 
I should like to say a word on the Notes, the Bibliography and the Index 
The abbreviations in the titles follow usual practice, hut for the sake of 
further precision the student will find the volume and page references 
within the parentheses added to the notes The parenthetical notes, of 
course, refer to the specific editions of the various authors listed in the 
Bibliography The Bibliography itself includes such works as have been 
useful, directly or indirectly, in the preparation of the notes The aim of the 
Index IS to present a digest of the references in St Thomas to the authors 
cited The order of references under each author is doctrinal rather than 
alphabetical, i e , its aim is, so far as possible, to group the references ac- 
cording to the sequence of the Sumtna The citations are given in a form 
which will enable a reader to determine what doctrines St Thomas attrib- 
utes to the authors mentioned The references in the Index are given ac- 
cording to the divisions of the Summa But the notes to the text will enable 
the reader to verify for himself the truth and the significance of St 
Thomas’ opinions, as well as their source 

Anton C Pegts 
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PROLOGUE 


The doctor nf Catholic truth ought not only to instruct the proficient, but 
also to teach beginners As St Paul says, As unto little ones tn Christ, I gave 
vou milk to drink, not meat (i Cor ill, i-z) For this reason it is our pur- 
pose in the present work to treat of the things which belong to the Christian 
religion in such a way as befits the instruction of beginners 

For we have observed that beginners in this doctrine have been consider- 
ably hampered by what various authors have written They have been 
hampeied partly because of the multipliratinn nf useless questions, arti- 
cles and arguments, partly, too, they have been hampered because those 
things that are needful for them to know are not taught according to the 
order of discipline, but rather according as the order of exposition in 
books demands, or according as the occasion for disputation arises, and 
partly they have been hampered because frequent repetition brought about 
weariness and confusion in the minds of the readers 

It will he our endeavor to avoid these and other like faults With con- 
fidence in God's help we shall try, following Ihe needs of the subject matter, 
to set forth briefly and clearly the things which pertain to sacred doctrine 




THE SUMMA THEDLDGICA 


Part One 


Question T 

THE NATURE AND DOMAIN OF SACRED DOCTRINE 
{In Ten Articles) 

Tq place our purpose within definite limits, we must first investigate the 
nature and domain of sacred doctrine Concerning this there are ten points 
of inquiry — 

(i) Whether sacred doctrine is necessary? (2) Whether it is a science? 
(3) Whether it is one or many? (4) Whether it is speculative tir practical? 
(5) How it is compared with other sciences? (6) Whether it is a wisdom? 
(7) Whether God is its subject-matter? (B) Whether it is argumentative? 
(g) Whether it rightly employs metaphors and similes? (id) Whether the 
Sacred Scripture of this doctrine may be expounded in different senses? 

First Article 

WHITHER HtSIDES THE PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES, ANY 
FURTHER DOCTRINE IS REQUIRED? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that, besides the philosophical disciplines, we 
have no need of any further doctrine For man should not seek to know 
what is above reason 5fcF not the things that are too high jor thee 
[Ecclus 111 22) But whatever is not above reason is sufficiently con- 
sidered in the philosophical disciplines Therefore any other doctrine 
besides the philosophical disciplines is superfluous 

Objection 2 Further, doctrine can be concerned only with being, for 
nothing can be known, save the true, which is convertible with being 
But everything that is, is considered in the philosophical disciplines — 
even God Himself, so that there is a part of philosophy called theology, 
or the divine science, as is clear from Aristotle ? Therefore, besides the 
philosophical disciplines, there is no need iif any further doctrine 

On the contrary, It is written (2 Tim ill 16) All Scripture inspired 
of God IS profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice 
Now Scripture, inspired of God, is not a part of the philosophical disciplines 
discovered by human reason Therefore it is useful that besides the philo- 
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Bpphlcal disciplines there should be another science — 2 e , inspired nl God. 

// answer that. It was necessary for man's salvation that there should 
be a doctrine revealed by God, besides the philosophical disciplines 
investigated by human reason First, because man is directed to God as 
to an end that surpasses the grasp of his reason The / yc hath not seen, 
0 God, besides Thee, what thirties Thou hast prepand for them that 
watt jar Thee (/ja Ixiv 4) But the end must first be known h> men who 
are to direct their intentions and actions to the end Hence it was neces- 
sary for the salvation of man that certain truths which e'ceed human 
reason should he made known to him by divine revelation Even as 
regards those truths about God which human reason can investigate, it 
was necessary that man he taught by a divine revelation Tor the truth 
about God, such as reason can know it, would onlv he known by a few, and 
that after a long time, and with the admixture of many errors, whereas 
man’s whole salvation, which is in God, depends upon the knowledge of this 
truth Therefore, in order that the salvation of men might be brought 
about more fitly and more surely, it was necessary that they he taught 
divine truths by divine revelation It was therefore necessarv that, besides 
the philosophical disciplines investigated by reason, I'lcre should be a 
sacred doctrine by wav of revelation 

Reply Obj i Although those things which are bev ond man's knowledge 
may not be sought for by man through his reason, nevertheless, what is 
revealed by God must be accepted through faith Hence the sacred text 
continues. For many thin!;s are shown to thee above the undirstandmg of 
man [pAetus 111 25) And in such things sacred doctrine consists 

Reply Ob; 2 Sciences are diversified according to the diverse nature 
of their kiitiwable objects For the astronomer and the physiiist both 
prove the same cimclusum — that the earth for instance, is round the 
astronomer by means of mathematus (if, abstracting friim matter), but 
the physnist by means of matter itself Hence there is no reason why 
those things which are treated by the philosophical disciplines, so far 
as they can he known by the light ol natural reason, may not also he 
treated by another science so far as they are known by the light of the 
divine revelation Hence the theologv included in sacred doctrine differs 
in genus from that theology which is part of philosopli^ 


Second Article 

WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS A SCIENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that sacred doctrine is not a science For ev'ery sci- 
ence proceeds from self-evident principles But sacred doctrine proceeds 
from articles of faith which are not self-evident, since their truth is not ad- 
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mitted by all For all men have not fattk (2 Thess ill 2) Therefore sacred 
doctrine is not a science 

Obj 2 Further, science is not of individuals But sacred doctrine treats 
of individual facts, such as the deeds of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
the like Therefore sacred doctrine is not a science 

On the contrary, Augustine says that to this science alone belongs that 
whereby saving faith is begotten, nourished, protected and strengthened^ 
But this can he said of no science except sacred doctrine Therefore sacred 
doctrine is a science 

I answer that. Sacred doctrine is a science We must bear in mind that 
there are two kinds of sciences There are some which proceed from prin- 
ciples known by the natural light of the intellect, such as arithmetic and 
geometry and the like There are also some which proceed from principles 
known by the light of a higher science thus the science of optics proceeds 
from principles established by geometry, and music from principles estab- 
lished by arithmetic So it is that sacred doctrine is a science because it 
proceeds from principles made known by the light of a higher science, 
namely, the science of God and the blessed Hence, just as music accepts on 
authority the principles taught by the arithmetician, so sacred doctrine ac- 
cepts the principles revealed by God 

Reply Obj i The principles of any science are either in themselves self- 
evident, or reducible to the knowledge of a higher science, and such, as we 
have said, are the principles of sacred doctrine 

Reply Ob] 2 Individual facts are not treated in sacred doctrine because 
it IS concerned with them principally, they are rather introduced as examples 
to be followed in our lives (as in the moral sciences), as well as to establish 
the authority of those men through whom the divine revelation, on which 
this sacred scripture or doctrine is based, has come down to us 


Third Article 

WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS ONE SCIENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that sacred doctrine is not one science, for according 
to the Philosopher that science is one which treats only of one class of sub- 
jects ^ But the creator and the creature, both of whom are treated in sacred 
doctrine, cannot he grouped together under one class of subjects Therefore 
sacred doctrine is not one science 

Obj 2 Further, in sacred doctrine we treat of angels, corporeal creatures 
and human morality But these belong to separate philosophical sciences 
Theiefore sacred doctrine cannot be one science 


De Trin , XIV, i (PL 42, idj7) 
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Dn the contrary, Holy Scripture speaks of it as one science Wisdom gave 
him the knowledge {scientiam\ oj holy things (fTiJ x !□) 

/ answer that. Sacred doctrine is one science The unity of a power or 
habit is to be gauged by its object, not indeed, in its material aspect, but as 
regards the formality under which it is an object For example, man, ass, 
stone, agree in the one formality of being colored, and color is the formal 
object of sight Therefore, because Sacred Scripture (as we have said) con- 
siders some things under the formality of being divinely revealed, all things 
which have been divinely revealed have in common the formality of the 
object of this science Hence, they are included under sacred doctrine as 
under one science 

Reply Ob] I Sacred doctrine does not treat of God and creatures equally, 
but of God primarily, and of creatures only so far as they are referable to 
God as their beginning or end Hence the unity of this science is not im- 
paired 

Reply Ob] 2 Nothing prevents inferior powers or habits from being di- 
versified by objects which yet agree with one another in coming together 
under a higher power nr habit, because the higher power or habit regards 
Its own object under a moie universal formality Thus, the object of the 
common umsr is the sensible including, therefore, whatever is visible or 
audilde Hence the common sense, although one power, extends to all the 
ohiects of the five senses Similarly, objects which aie the subject-matter of 
different philosophical sciences can yet be treated by this one single sacred 
doctrine under one aspect, namely, in so far as they lan be included in reve- 
lation So that in this way sacred doctrine bears, as it were, the stamp of 
the divine science, which is one and simple, yet extends to everything 


Fourth Article 

k^HETHER SACRED DOCTRINE A PRACTICAL SCIENCE? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objeition i It seems that sacred doctrine is a practical science, for a 
practical science is that which ends in action, according to the Philosopher * 
But sacred doctrine is ordained to action Be yc doirs ol the word, and not 
hearers only (/or 1 22) Therefore sacred doctrine is a practical science 
Ob] 2 Further, sacred doctrine is divided into the Old and the New Law 
But law belongs to moral science, which is a practical science Therefore 
sacred doctrine is a practical science 

On the contrary, Every practical science is concerned with the things man 
can do , as moral science is concerned with human acts, and architecture with 
buildings But sacred doctrine is chiefly concerned with God, Who is rather 
the Maker of man Therefore it is not a practical but a speculative science 


'Metaph, 1 i.,l logoh 21) 
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I answer that. Sacred doctrine, being one, extends to things which belong 
to the different philosophical sciences, because it considers in each the same 
formal aspect, namely, so far as they can be known through the divine light 
Hence, although among the philosophical sciences some are speculative and 
others practical, nevertheless sacred doctrine includes both, as God, by one 
and the same science, knows both Himself and His works 

Still, it IS more speculative than practical, because it is more concerned 
with divine things than with human acts, though even of these acts it treats 
inasmuch as man is ordained by them to the perfect knowledge of God, in 
which consists eternal beatitude 

This IS a sufficient answer to the Objections 

Fifth Arnde 

WHETHEH SACRED DOCTRINE IS NOBLER THAN OTHER 
SCIENCES? 

We proceed thus to the Ftjth Arttcle — 

Objection i It seems that sacred doctrine is not nobler than other sci- 
ences, for the nobility of a science depends on its certitude But other sci- 
ences, the principles of which cannot be doubted, seem to be more certain 
than sacred doctrine, for its pnnciples — namely, articles of faith — can be 
doubted Therefore other sciences seem to be nobler 

06; 2 Further, it is the part of a lower science to draw upon a higher, as 
music draws upon arithmetic But sacred doctrine does draw upon the philo- 
sophical disciplines, for Jerome observes, in his Epistle to Magnus, that 
the ancient doctors so enriched their books with the doctrines and thoughts 
oj the philosophers, that thou knowest not what more to admire in them, 
their projane erudition or their scriptural learning “ Therefore sacred 
doctrine is inferior to other sciences 

On the contrary. Other sciences are called the handmaidens of this one" 
Wisdom sent her^jnaids to invite to the tower [Prov ix 3 ) 

/ answer that^mce this science is partly speculative and partly practical, 
It transcends all other sciences, speculative and practical Now one specu- 
lative science is said to be nobler than another either by reason of its greater 
certitude, or by reason of the higher dignity of its subject-matter In both 
these respects this science surpasses other speculative sciences" in point of 
greater certitude, because other sciences derive their certitude from the 
natural light of human reason, which can err, whereas this derives its 
certitude from the hght of the divine science, which cannot err, in point 
of the higher dignity of its subject-matter, because this science treats chiefly 
of those thmgs which by their sublimity transcend human reason, while 
other sciences consider only those things which are within reason’s grasp Of 
the practical sciences, that one is nobler which is ordained to a more final 

^Epist IXX. (PL 12, 66 S) 
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end, as political science is nobler than military science, for the good of the 
army is directed to the good of the state But the purpose of this science, in 
so far as it is practical, is eternal beatitude, to which as to an ultimate end 
the ends of all the practical sciences are directsd Hence it is clear that from 
every standpoint it is nobler than other sciences! 

Reply Oh] i JTFmay well happen that what is in itself the more certain 
may seem to us the less certain because of the weakness of our intellect, 
uihtch ts dazzled fiv the clearest objects of nature, as the owl is dazzled by 
the light of the sun “ Hence the fact that some happen to doubt about 
the articles of faith is not due to the uncertain nature of the truths, but to 
the weakness of the human intellect, yet the slenderest knowledge that may 
be obtained of the highest things is more desirable than the most certain, 
knowledge obtained of the lowest things, as is said in De immaltbus iij| 
Reply Ob) z This science can iliaw upon the philosophical disciplines, 
not as though it stood m need of them, but only .n order to make its teach- 
ing clearer For it accepts its principles, not from the other sciences, but 
immediately from God, by revelation Therefore it does not draw upon the 
other sciences as upon its superiors, but uses them as its infernrs and hand- 
maidens even so the master sciences make use of subordinate sciences, as 
political science nr military science That it thus uses th^m is rot due to its 
own defect nr insufficiency, but to the defect of our intellert, which is more 
easily led by what is known through natural reason (from which proceed the 
other sciences), to that which is above reason, such as are the teachings of 
this science 


Sislh Artide 

WHETHER THIS DOCTRINE IS A WISDOM? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It seems that this doctrine is not a wisdom For no doctrine 
which borrows its principles is worthy of the name of wisdom, seeing that 
the wise man directs, and is not directed ® But this doctrine borrows its prin- 
ciples Therefore It is not a wisdom 

Obj 2 Fill ther, it is a part of wisdom to prove the principles of other 
sciences Hence it is called the chief of sciences, as is clear in Ethics vi “ But 
this doctrine does not prove the principles of other sciences Therefore it is 
not a wisdom 

Obj 3 Further, this doctrine is acquired by study, whereas wisdom is ac- 
quired by God's inspiration, and is accordingly numbered among the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit (Ijq xi 2) Therefore this doctrine is not a wisdom 

On the contrary. It is written [Deut iv 6) This ts your wisdom and 
understanding m the sight of nations 

■ Aristotle, Melaph, li, i (gjjb 9) ’AristoUe, £le Pari Anim , I, g (644b 31) 
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/ answer that, This dacLrme is wisdom above all human wisdoms not 
merely in anv one order, hut absolutely For since it is the part of a wise 
man to order ana to judge, and since lesser matters can be judged in the 
light of some highei cause, he is said to be wise in any genus who considers 
the highest cause in tnat genus Thus in the realm of building, he who plans 
the form of the house is called wise and architect, in relation to the sub- 
ordinate laborers who trim the wood and make ready thr stones thus it is 
said, As a wise architect I have laid the foundation (i Cor in lo) Again, 
in the order of all human life, the prudent man is called wise inasmuch as 
he directs his acts to a fitting end thus it is said, Wisdom is prudence to a 
man (Prov x 2j) Therefore, he who considers absolutely the highest cause 
□ f the whole universe, namely God, is most of all called wise Hence wisdom 
IS said to be the knowledge of divine things, as Augustine says But sacred 
doctrine essentially treats of God viewed as the highest cause, for it treats 
of Him not only so far as He can be known through creatures just as philoso- 
phers knew Him — That which is known of God rr manifest in them \Rom 
1 ig) — but also so far as He is known to Himself alone and revealed to 
otheis Hence sacred doctrine is especially called a wisdom 

Reply Ob] i Sacred doctrine derives its principles, not from any human 
saencB, but from the divine science, by which, as by the highest wisdom, 
all our knowledge is ordered 

Reply Ob] 2 The principles of the other sciences either are evident and 
cannot be proved, or they are proved by natural reason in some other sci- 
ence But the knowledge proper to this science comes through revelation, 
and not through natural reason Therefore it is not its business to prove the 
principles of the other sciences, but only to judge them For whatsoever is 
found in the other sciences contrary to the truth of this science must be 
condemned as false Hence, it is said Destroying counsels and every height 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God \z Cor x 4, 5) 

Reply Ob] 3 Since judgment pertains to wisdom, in accord with a 
twofold manner of judging there is a twofold wisdom A man may judge in 
one way by inclination, as whoever has the habit of a virtue judges rightly 
of what is virtuous by his very inclination towards it Hence it is the virtuous 
man, as we read.t* who is the measure and rule of human acts In another 
way, a man may judge by knowledge, just as a man learned in moral science 
might be able to judge rightly about virtuous acts, though he had not virtue 
The first manner of judging divine things belongs to that wisdom which is 
numbered as a gift of the Holy Spirit The spiritual man judgeth all things 
(j Cor II 15) And Dionysius says Hierotheus is taught not only as one 
learning, but also as experiencing divine things The second manner of 
judging belongs to this doctrine, inasmuch as it is acquired by study, though 
its principles are obtained by revelation 

Di Tnn , XII, 14 |PL 42, loog) — Cf Cicero, Di Dgictts, II, 2 |p Bo) 
totle, Elh , X, s (1176a n) “De Uni Koin, II, g (PE 3, 64B) 
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Seventh Article 

WHETHER EOD IS THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THIS 
SCIENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not the subject-matter of this science 
For, according to the Philosopher,’* in every science the essence of its sub- 
ject IS presupposed But this science cannot presuppose the essence of God, 
for Damascene says It ij impossible to express the essence of Cod ” There- 
fore God IS not the subject-matter of this science 

Obj 2 Further, whatever conclusions are reached in any science must be 
comprehended under the subject-matter of that science But in Holy Scrip- 
ture we reach conclusions not only concerning God, but concerning many 
other things, such as creatures and human morality Therefore God is not 
the subject-matter of this science 

0« the contrary, The subject-matter of a science is that of which it prin- 
cipally treats But in this science the treatment is mainly about God, fur it is 
called theology, as treating of God Therefore God is the subject-matter of 
this science 

/ answer that, God is the subject-matter of this science The relation be- 
tween a science and its subject-matter is the same as that between a habit 
or a power and its object Now properly speaking the object of a power or 
habit IS that under whose formality all things are referred to that power or 
habit, as man and stone are referred to sight in that they are colored 
Hence the colored is the proper object of sight But in sacred doctrine 
all things are treated under the aspect of God, either because they are God 
Himself, or because they refer to God as to their beginning and end Hence 
it follows that God is in very truth the subject-matter of this science This 
IS made clear also from the principles of this science, namely, the articles of 
faith, for faith is about God The subject-matter of the principles and of 
the whole science must be the same, since the whole science is contained 
virtually in its principles 

Some, however, looking to what is treated in this science, and not to the 
aspect under which it is treated, have asserted the subject-matter of this 
science to be something other than God — that is, either things and signs,’* 
or the works of salvation,” or the whole Christ, that is, the head and mem- 
bers ” Of all these things, in truth, we treat in this science, but so far as 
they are ordered to God 

Reply D6j I Although we cannot know in what consists the essence of 

"Fast Anal, I, i (71a 13) " Dr Ftde Orth, I, 4 (PG 94, 797) “Peter Lom- 

bard, Sent, I, 1, I (I, 14), cf St AugusUne, De Dor Christ, I, 2 (PL 34, ig) 
’’Hugh of St Victor, De Sacram , Prof, 2 (PL 176, 183) "Robert Grosseteste, 
Bexaem (p 176) , Robert KiJwardby, De Nat Theal (p 17J 
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God, nevertheless m this doctrine we make use of His effects, either of nature 
or of grace, in the place of a definition, in regard to whatever is treated in 
this doctrine concerning God, even as in some philosophical sciences we 
demonstrate something about a cause from its effect, by taking the effect m 
the place of a definition of the cause 

Reply Ob; 2 Whatever other conclusions are reached in this sacred 
doctrine are comprehended under God, not as parts or species or accidents, 
but as m some way ordained to Hun 

Eighth Article 

WHETHER SACRED DOCTRINE IS ARGUMENTATIVE? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It seems this doctrine is not argumentative For Ambrose 
says Put arguments aside where faith ts sought But in this doctrine faith 
especially is sought But these things are written that you may believe {Jo 
XX 31) Therefore sacred doctrine IS not argumentative 

Ob] 2 Further, if it is argumentative, the argument is either from author- 
ity or from reason If it is from authority, it seems unbefitting its dignity, 
for the proof from authority is the weakest form of proof according to 
Boethius But if from reason, this is unbefitting its end, because, according 
to Gregory, faith hai no merit in those things of which human reason brings 
its own experience Therefore sacred doctrine is not argumentative 
On the contrary. The Scripture says that a bishop should embrace that 
faithful word which is according to doctrine, that he may be able in exhort 
in sound doctrine and to convince the gatnsayers [Tit 1 p) 

/ answer that, As the other sciences do not argue in proof of their prin- 
ciples, but argue from their principles to demonstrate other truths in these 
sciences, so this doctrine does not argue in proof of its principles, which are 
the articles of faith, but from them it goes on to prove something else, as 
the Apostle argues from the resurrection of Christ in proof of the general 
resurrection {i Cor xv, 12) However, it is to be borne in mind, m regard to 
the philosophical sciences, that the infenor sciences neither prove their prin- 
ciples nor dispute with those who deny them, but leave this to a higher sci- 
ence whereas the highest of them, viz, metaphysics, can dispute with one 
who denies its principles, if only the opponent will make some concession, 
but if he concedes nothing, it can have no dispute with him, though it can 
answer his arguments Hence Sacred Scripture, since it has no science above 
Itself, disputes argumentatively with one who denies its principles only if 
the opponent admits some at least of the truths obtained through divine rev- 
elation Thus, we can argue with heretics from texts in Holy Scripture, and 
against those who deny one article of faith we can argue from another If our 

^De Fide, 1,13 )PL 16,570) ^“InTop Cicer,l (PL 64, ii 55 ) , Be Bifer Top, 
III (PL 64, 1199) "I” Evang , II, horn 26 (PL 76, 1197) 
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opponent believes nothing of divine revelation, there is no longer any means 
□f proving the articles of faith by argument, but only of answering his ob- 
jections — if he has any — against faith Since faith rests upon infallible 
truth, and since the contrary of a truth can never be demonstrated, it is clear 
that the proofs brought against faith are not demonstrations, but arguments 
that can be answered 

Reply Ob] I Although arguments from human reason cannot avail to 
prove what belongs to faith, nevertheless, this doctrine argues from articles 
of faith to other truths 

Reply Ob] 2 It IS especially proper to this doctrine to argue from author- 
ity, inasmuch as its principles are obtained by revelation , and hence we must 
believe the authority of those to whom the revelation has been made Nor 
does this take away from the dignity of this doctrine lor although the argu- 
ment from authority based on human reason is the weakest, yet the argu- 
ment from authority based on divine revelation is the strongest But sacred 
doctrine also makes use of human reason, not, indeed, to prove faith (for 
thereby the merit of faith would come to an end), but to make clear other 
things that are set forth m this doctrine Since therefore grace does not de- 
stroy nature, but perfects it, natural reason should minister to faith as the 
natural inclination of the will ministers to chanty Hence the Apostle says 
Bringing into captivity every undrntanding unto the obedience oj Christ 
[2 Cor s 5) Hence It IS that sacred doctrine makes use also of the authority 
of philosophers in those questions m whicli they were able to know the truth 
by natural reason, as Paul quotes a saying of Aralus dj •owe also oj your 
own poets said For we are also His offspring [A( ts \\n cS) Nevertheless, 
sacred doctrine makes use of these authorities as extrinsic and probable 
arguments, hut properly uses the authority of the canonical Sinptures as a 
necessary demonstration, and the authority of the doctors of the Church as 
one that may properly be used, yet merely as probable For our faith rests 
upon the revelalion made to the apnstles and prophets, who wriiU the canon 
ical books, and not on the revelations (if any such there are) made to other 
doctors Hence Augustine says Only those books of Scripture which are 
called tanonieal have I learned to hold in such honor as to believe their 
authors have not erred in any way in writing them But other authors I so 
read as not to deem anything m their works to be true, merely because of 
their having so thought and written, whatever may have been their holiness 
and learning 


Ninth Article 

WHETHER HOLY SCRIPTURE SHOULD USE METAPHORS? 

W'c proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Ob]eitton i It seems that Holy Scripture should not use metaphors Far 
E 0 sl LXXXIl I (PL 31, 277) 
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that which IS proper to the lowest science seems not to befit this science, 
which holds the highest place of all But to proceed by the aid of various 
similitudes and figures is proper to poetic, the least of all the sciences There- 
fore It IS not fitting that this science should make use of such similitudes 
Ob] 2 Further, this doctrine seems to be intended to manifest truth 
Hence a reward is held out to those who manifest it They that explain 
me shall have life everlasting (Ecclus xxiv 31) But by such similitudes 
truth IS hidden Therefore to put forward divine truths under the likeness 
of corporeal things does not befit this doctrine 

06 ] 3 Further, the higher creatures are, the nearer they approach to the 
divine likeness If therefore any creature he taken to represent God, this 
representation ought chiefly to be taken from the higher creatures, and 
not from the lowly, yet this is often found in the Scriptures 

On the contrary. It IS viriLten (Orcexii id) I have multiplied visions , and 
/ have used similitudes by the ministry of the prophets But to put forward 
anything by means of similitudes is to use metaphors Therefore sacred doc- 
tnjie may use metaphors 

\L answer that, It is befitting Holy Scripture to put forward divine and 
spiritual truths by means of comparisons with material things For God pro- 
vides for everything according to the capacity of its nature Now it is natural 
to man to attain to intclles tual truths through sensible things, because all our 
knowledge originates from sense Hence in Holy Scripture spin tual truths are 
fittingly taught under the likeness of material things This is what Dionysius 
says Wi lannot be enlightened by the divine rays except they be hidden 
within the covering of many sacted veils -- It is also befitting Holy Scripture, 
vthich IS proposed to all without distinction of persons — To the wise and to 
the unmsc I am a debtor om 1 14) — that spiritual truths he expounded 
by means of figures taken from corporeal things, m order that thereby even 
the simple who are unable by themselves to grasp intellectual things may be 
able to understand it] 

Reply Ob] 1 Poprfy makes use of metaphors to produce a representation, 
for it is natural to man to be pleased with representations But sacred doc- 
trine makes use of metaphors as both necessary and useful 

Reply Ob] 2 The ray of divine revelation is not extinguished by the sen- 
sible imagery wherewith it is veiled, as Dionysius says and its truth so far 
remains that it does not allow the minds of those to whom the revelation has 
been made, to rest in the likenesses, but raises them to the knowledge ol 
intelligible truths, and through those to whom the revelation has been made 
others also may receive instruction in these matters Hence those things that 
are taught metaphorically in one part of Scripture, in other parts are taught 
more openly The very hiding of truth in figures is useful for the exercise oi 
thoughtful minds, and as a defense against the ridicule of the unbelievers, 
according to the words, Give not that which is holy to dogs (Matt vii 6). 

“De Cael Hier , I, 2 (PG 3, izi) ^ Ibid 
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Reply Obj 3 As Dionysiiis says,^^ it is mare fitting that divine truths 
should be expounded under the figure of less noble than of nobler bodies, and 
this for three reasons First, because thereby men's minds are the better 
freed from error For then it is clear that these things are not literal descrip- 
tions of divine truths, which might have been open to doubt had they been 
expressed under the figure of nobler bodies, especially in the case of those 
who could think of nothing nobler than bodies Second, because this is more 
befitting the knowledge of God that we have in this life For what He is not 
IS clearer to us than what He is Therefore similitudes drawn from things 
farthest away from God form within us a truer estimate that God is above 
whatsoever we may say or think of Him Third, because thereby divine 
truths are the better hidden from the unworthy 


Tenth Article 

WHETHER IN HOLY SCRIPTURE A WORD MAY HAVE 
SEVERAL SENSES? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article — 

Objection i It seems that in Holy Scripture a word cannot have several 
senses, historical or literal, allegorical, tropological or moral, and anagogical 
For many different senses in one text produce confusion and deception and 
destroy all force of argument Hence no argument, but only fallacies, can be 
deduced from a multiplicity of propositions But Holy Scripture ought to be 
able to state the truth without any fallacy Therefore in it there cannot be 
several senses to a word 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says that the Old Testament has a jourjold 
division according to history, etiology, analogy, and allegory-'' Now these 
four seem altogether different from the four divisions mentioned m the first 
objection Therefore it does not seem fitting to explain the same word of Holy 
Scripture according to the four different senses mentioned above 

Obj s Further, besides these senses, there is the parabolical, which is not 
one of these four 

On the contrary, Gregory says Holy Scripture by the manner of its speech 
transcends every science, because in one and the same sentence, while it 
describes a fact, it reveals a mystery 

I answer that. The author of Holy Scripture is God, in Whose power it is 
to signify His meaning, not by words only (as man also can do), but also 
by things themselves Sc, whereas m every other science things are signified 
by words, this science has the property that the things signified by the 
words have themselves also a signification Therefore that first signification 
whereby words signify things belongs to the first sense, the historical or 

“Op cu, II, 2 IPG 3, ij 6 ) 
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literal That signiAeation whereby things signified by words have themselves 
also a signification is called the spiritual sense, which is based on the literal, 
and presupposes it Now this spiritual sense has a threefold division For as 
the Apostle says [Heb x i) the Did Law is a figure of the New Law, and 
Dionysius says the New Law itselj ts a figure of future glory Again, in the 
New Law, whatever our Head has done is a type of what we ought to do 
Therefore, so far as the things of the Did Law signify the things of the New 
Law, there is the allegorical sense, so far as the things done in Christ, or so 
far as the things which signify Christ, are signs of what we ought to do, 
there is the moral sense But so far as they signify what relates to eternal 
glory, there is the anagogical sense Since the literal sense is that which the 
author intends, and since the author of Holy Scripture is God, Who by one 
act comprehends all things by His intellect, it is not unfitting, as Augustine 
says,^" if, even according to the literal sense, one word in Holy Scripture 
should have several senses 

Reply Ob] i The multiplicity of these senses does not produce equivoca- 
tion or any other kind of multiplicity, seeing that these senses are not multi- 
plied because one word signifies several things, but because the things sig- 
nified by the words can be themselves signs of other things Thus in Holy 
Scripture no confusion results, for all the senses are founded on one — the 
literal — from which alone can any argument be drawn, and not from those 
intended allegorically, as Augustine says *“ Nevertheless, nothing of Holy 
Scripture perishes because of this, since nothing necessary to faith is con 
tamed under the spiritual sense which is not elsewhere put forward clearly by 
the Scripture in its literal sense 

Reply Ob] 2 These three — history, etiology, analogy — are grouped under 
the literal sense For it is called history, as Augustine expounds,''" whenever 
anything is simply related, it is called etiology when its cause is assigned, as 
when Dur Lord gave the reason why Moses allowed the putting away of 
wives — namely, because of the hardness of men's hearts [Matt , xix, 8), 
It IS called analogy whenever the truth of one text of Scnpture is shown not 
to contradict the truth of another Df these four, allegory alone stands for 
the three spiritual senses Thus Hugh of St Victor includes the anagogical 
under the allegorical sense, laying down three senses only — the historical, 
the allegorical and the tropological 

Reply Ob] 3 The parabolical sense is contained in the literal, for by words 
things are signified properly and figuratively Nor is the figure itself, hut 
that which is figured, the literal sense When Scripture speaks of God’s arm, 
the literal sense is not that God has such a member, but only what is signified 
by this member, namely, operative power Hence it is plain that nothing 
false can ever underlie the literal sense of Holy Scripture 

EecUs Hier , V, 2 (PG 3, 501) “Confess, XII, 31 (PL 12, 844) 
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Question 11 


THE EXISTENCE DF GOD 
\In Three Articles) 

Because the chief aim of sacred doctrine is to teach the knowledge of Gnd 
not only as He is in Himself, hut also as He is the beginning of things and 
their last end, and especially nf rational creatures, as is clear from what has 
been already said,' therefore, m our endeavor to expound this science, we 
shall treat (t) of God, (2) of the rational creature's movement towards 
God (^ ) of Christ Who as man is our way to Gnd ' 

In treating nf Gnd there will he a ihreehilil divisinn — 

For we shall consider (t) whatever conceins the divine essence (2) 
Whatever concerns the dislinctinns nf Persons' I3) Whatever concerns the 
procession of creatures from Him '■ 

^Concerning the divine essence, we must consider -- 
■'/ (i) Whether Gnd e\ists> (2) The manner of His eMsience, nr, rather, 
what li not the manner nf His existence '' (3) Whatever concerns His opera- 
tions — namely, His knowledge,' will," power " 

Concerning the first, there are three points of inquiry — 

(i) Whether the proposition Cod exists is self-evident? (2) Whether iL 
is demonslrahfe? (3) Whether Gnd existsj^ 


First Article 

whether the existence DF COD IS SELF-EVIDENT? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It seems that the existence of God is self-evident For those 
things are said to be self-evident to us the knowledge of wl ,ch exists natu- 
rally in us, as we can see in regard to first principles But as Damascene says, 
the knowledge of God is naturally implanted in all Therefore the existence 
of God is self-evident 

Oil; 2 Further, those things are said to be self-evident which are known 

as soon as the terms are known, which the Philosopher says is true of the 
first principles of demonstration ” Thus, when the nature of a whole and of a 
part IS known, it is at once recognized that every whole is greater than its 
part But as soon as the signification of the name God is understood, it is at 

'Q i,a 7 =sr,ll ’5 r,ni ‘Q 27 ' Q 44 "IJ3 ’q,4 
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□ncE seen that God exists For by this name is signified that thing than which 
nothing greater can be conceived But that which exists actually and men- 
tally is greater than that which exists only mentally Therefore, since as soon 
as the name God is understood it exists mentally, it also follows that it exists 
actually Therefore the proposition God exists is self-evident 

Obj 3 Further, the existence of truth IS self-evident For whoever denies 
the existence of truth grants that truth does not exist and, if truth does not 
exist, then the proposition Truth does not exist is true and if there is any- 
thing true, there must be truth But God is truth itself / am the way, the 
truth, and the life [Jo xiv 6) Therefore God exists is self-evident 

On the contrary, No one can mentally admit the opposite of what is self- 
evident, as the Philosopher states concerning the first principles of demon 
stration I- But the opiiusite of the proposition God ts can be mentally ad- 
mitted The fool said in hts heart. There is no God (Pr hi i) Therefore, 
that God exists is not self-evident 

I answer that, A thing can be self-evident in either of two ways on the 
one hand, self-evident in itself, though not to us, on the other, self-evident 
in itself, and to us A proposition is self-evident because the predicate is in- 
cluded in the Essence of the subject e g , Man ts an animal, for animal is 
contained in the essence of man If, therefore, the essence of the predicate 
and subject he known to all, the proposition will be self-evident to all, as is 
clear with regard to the first principles of demonstration, the terms of which 
are certain common notions that no one is ignorant of, such as being and 
non-being, whole and part, and the like If, however, there are some to whom 
the essence of the predicate and subject is unknown, the proposition will be 
self-evident in itself, hut not to those who do not know the meaning of the 
predicate and subject of the proposition Therefore, it happens, as Boethius 
says, that there are some notions of the mmd which are common and self- 
evident only to the learned, as that incorporeal substances are not in space 
Therefore I say that this proposition, God exists, of itself is self-evident, 
for the predicate is the same as the subiect, because God is His own ex- 
istence as will be hereafter shown Now because we do no t know the essence 
of God, the proposition is not self-evident to us, but needs to be demon- 
strated by things that are more known to us, though less known in their 
nature — namely, by His effects 

Reply Ob] i To know that God exists in a general and confused way is 
implanted in us by nature, inasmuch as God is man's beatitude For man 
naturally desires happiness, and what is naturally desired by man is natu- 
rally known by him This, however, is not to know absolutely that God 
exists, just as to know that someone is apiproaching is not the same as to 
know that Peter is approaching, even though it is Peter who is approaching, 
for there are many who imagine that man's perfect good, which is happiness, 
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consists in riches, and others in pleasures, and others in something else 

Reply Obj 2 Perhaps not everyone who hears this name God under- 
stands it to signify something than which nothing greater can be thought, 
seeing that some have believed God to be a body Yet, granted that every- 
one understands that by this name God is signified something than which 
nothing greater can be thought, nevertheless, it does not therefore follow that 
he understands that what the name signifies exists actually, but only that it 
exists mentally Nor can it he argued that it actually exists, unless it be ad- 
mitted that there actually exists something than which nothing greater can 
be thought, and this precisely is not admitted by those who hold that God 
does not exist 

Reply Ob] 3 The existence of truth in general is self-evident, but the 
existence of a Primal Truth is not self-evident to us 

Sicand Article 

WHETHER IT CAN BE DFM ONSTHATT D THAT GOD EXISTS? - 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated 
For It IS an article of faith that God exists But what is of faith cannot be 
demonstrated, because a demonstration produces scientific knowledge, 
whereas faith is of the unseen, as is clear from the Apostle {Heb xi i) 
Therefore it cannot be demonstrated that God exists 

DZ>; 2 Further, essence IS the middle term of demonstration But we can- 
not know in what God’s essence consists, but solely in what it does not con- 
sist, as Damascene says Therefore we cannot demonstrate that God exists 

Obj 3 Further, if the existence of God were demonstrated, this could only 
be from His effects But His effects are not proportioned to Him, since He is 
infinite and His effects are finite, and between the finite and infinite there is 
no proportion Therefore, since a cause cannot be demonstrated by an effect 
not proportioned to it, it seems that the existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated 

On the contrary, The Apostle says The invisible things of Him are 
clearly seen, bang understood by the things that are made (Rom 1 20) 
But this would not be unless the existence of God could be demonstrated 
through the things that are made, for the first thing we must know of any- 
thing IS, whether it exists 

I answer that, Demonstration can be made in two ways Dne is through 
the cause, and is called propter quid, and this is to argue from what is prior 
absolutely The other is through the effect, and is ca'led a demonstration 

“ Cf C C, I, 2n— Cl also Anstotlc, Phys , I, 4 (187a ij) , St Aufustme, De Cmt 
Da, VIII, 2, 5 |PL 41, 22&, 235), De Haeres , 46, 50, 85 (PL 42, 35, 39, 4S) , De 
Genea ad Lztl , X, 25 |PL 34, 427) , Maimomdes, Guide, I, 53 (p 72) “He Fide 
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qiaa, this is to argus from what is prior relatively only to us When an effect 
IS better known to us than its cause, from the effect we proceed to the knowl- 
edge of the cause And from every effect the existence of its proper cause can 
be demonstrated, so long as its effects are better known to us, because, since 
every effect depends upon its cause, if the effect exists, the cause must pre- 
exist Hence the existence of God, in so far as it is not self-evident to us, can 
be demonstrated from those of His effects which are known to us 

Reply Ob] i The existence of God and other like truths about God, which 
can be known by natural reason, are not articles of faith, but are preambles 
to the articles, for faith presupposes natural knowledge, even as grace pre- 
supposes nature and perfection the perfectible Nevertheless, there is nothing 
to prevent a man, who cannot grasp a proof, from accepting, as a matter of 
faith, something which in itself is capable of being scientifically known and 
demonstrated 

Reply Ob] 2 When the existence of a cause is demonstrated from an ef- 
fect, this effect takes the place of the definition of the cause in proving the 
cause’s existence This is especially the case in regard to God, because, in 
order to prove the existence of anything, it is necessary to accept as a middle 
term the meaning of the name, and not its essence, for the question ol its 
essence follows on the question of its existence Now the names given to 
God are derived from His effects, as will be later shown Consequently, in 
demonstrating the existence of God from His effects, we may take for the 
middle term the meaning of the name God 

Reply Ob] 3 From effects not proportioned to the cause no perfect 
knowledge of that cause can be obtained Yet from every effect the existence 
of the cause can be clearly demonstrated, and so we can demonstrate the 
existence of God from His effects, though from them we cannot know God 
perfectly as He is in His essence 

Third Article 

WHETHER GOD EXISTS? 
iv e proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that God does not exist, because if one of two con- 
traries be infinite, the other would be altogether destroyed But the name 
God means that He is infinite goodness If, therefore, God existed, there 
would be no evil discoverable, but there is evil in the world Therefore God 
does not exist 

D6; 2 Further, it is superfluous to suppose that what can be accounted 
for by a few principles has been produced by many But it seems that every- 
thing we see in the world can be accounted for by other principles, supposing 
God did not exist For all natural things can be reduced to one principle, 
which IS nature, and all voluntary things can be reduced to one principle, 
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■which IS human reason, or will Therefore there is no need to suppose God's 
existence 

On the, contrary, It is said in the person of God I am Who am {Exod 111 

14) 

I answer that. The existence of God can be proved in five ways 

The first and more manifest way is the argument from motion It is cer- 
tain, and evident to our senses, that in the world some things are in motion 
Now whatever is moved is moved by another, for nothing can be moved 
except it IS in potentiality to that towards which it is moved , whereas a thing 
moves inasmuch as it is m act For motion is nothing else than the reduction 
(of something from potentiality to actuality But nothing can be reduced 
from potentiality to actuality, except by something in a state of actuality 
Thus that which is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is potentially 
hot, to be actually hot, and thereby moves and changes it Now it is not 
piossible that the same thing should be at once m actuality and potentiality 
in the same respect, but only in different respects For what is actually hot 
cannot simultaneously he potentially hot, but it is simultaneously poten- 
tially cold It is therefore impossible that m the same respect and in the 
same way a thing should be both mover and moved, 1 1 , that it should move 
Itself Therefore, whatever is moved must be moved by another If that by 
which it is moved be itself moved, then this also must needs be moved by 
another, and that by another again But this cannot go on to infinity, be- 
cause then there would be no first mover, and consequentlv no other mover, 
seeing that subsequent movers move only inasmuch as they are moved by 
the first mover, as the staff moves only because it is moved by the hand 
Therefore it is necessary to arrive at a first mover, moved by no other, and 
this everyone understaods to be God 

1 he second way 15 from the nature of efficient cause In the world of sen- 
sible things we find there is an order of efficient causes There is no case 
known (neither is it, indeed possible) in which a thing is found to be the 
efficient cause of itself, for so it would be prior to itself, which is impossible 
Now in efficient causes it is not possible to go on to infinity, because in all 
efficient causes following in order, the first is the cause of the intermediate 
cause, and the intermediate is the cause of the ultimate cause, whether the 
intermediate cause be several, or one only Now to take away the cause is to 
take away the effect Therefore, if there be no first cause among efficient 
causes, there will be no ultimate, nor any intermediate, cause But if in effi- 
cient causes it is possible to go on to infinity, there will be no first efficient 
cause, neither will there be an ultimate effect, nor any intermediate efficient 
causes, all of which is plainly false Therefore it is necessary to admit a first 
efficient cause, to which everyone gives the name of God 

The third way is taken from possibility and necessity, and runs thus We 
find in nature things that are possible to be and not to be, since they are 
found to be generated, and to be corrupted, and consequently, it is possible 
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for them tn be and nnt tn be But it is impossible for these always to exist, 
for that which can not-be at some time is not Therefore, if everything can 
not-be, then at one time there was nothing m existence Now if this were 
true, even now there would be nothing in existence, because that which does 
not exist begins to exist only through something already existing Therefore, 
if at one time nothing was in existence, it would have been impossible for 
anything to have begun to exist, and thus even now nothing would be in 
existence — which is absurd Therefore, not all beings are merely possible, 
but there must exist something the existence of which is necessary But every 
necessary thing either has its necessity caused by another, or not Now it is 
impossible to go on to infinity in necessary things which have their necessity 
caused by another, as has been already proved in regard to efficient causes 
Therefore we cannot but admit the existence of some being having of itself 
its own necessity, and not receiving it from another but lather causing in 
others their necessity This all men speak of as God 

The fourth way is taken from the gradation to be found in things Among 
beings there are some more and some less good, true, noble, and the like But 
more and less are predicated of different things according as they re- 
semble in their different ways something which is the maximum, as a thing 
is said tn be hotter according as it more nearly resembles that which is hot- 
test, so that there is something which is truest, something best, something 
noblest, and, consequently, something which is most being, for those things 
that are greatest in truth are greatest in being, as it is written in Metaph 11 
Now the inaMinum in any genus is the cause of all in that genus, as fire 
which IS the maximum of heat, is the cause of all hot things, as is said in the 
same book ” Therefore there must also be something which is to all beings 
the cause of their being, goodness, and every other perfection, and this we 
call God 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world We see that 
things which lack knowledge, such as natural bodies act for an end and 
this is evident from their acting always, or nearly always in the same way, 
so as to obLaiii the best result Hence it is plain that they achieve their end, 
not fortuitously, but designedly Now whatever lacks knowledge can- 
not move towards an end, unless it be directed by some being endowed with 
knowledge and intelligence, as the arrow is directed by the archer There- 
fore some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things are directed to 
their end, and this being we call God 

Reply Ob; i As Augustine says Since God ts the highest good, He would 
not allow any evil to exist m His works, unless His omnipotence and good- 
ness were such as to bring good even out of evil This is part of the infinite 
goodness of God, that He should allow evil to exist, and out of it produce 
good 

Reply Ob] 2 Since nature works for a determinate end under the direc- 
^ Metaph la, i (ggsb 30) Ibid (g93b 25) 
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Uon of a higher agent, whatever is done by nature must be traced back ta 
God as to Its first lause So likewise whatever is done voluntarily must be 
traced bach to some higher cause other than human reason and will, since 
these can change and fail, for all things that are changeable and capable of 
defect must be traced hack to an immovable and self-necessary first prm- 
ciple, as has been shown d 
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ON THE SIMPLICITY DF GOD 
{In Eight Articles) 

When the emstence of a thing has been ascertained, there remains the fur- 
ther quBstien of the manner of its enistence, in order that we may know its 
essence Now because we cannot know what God is, but rather what He is 
not, we have no means for considering how God is, hut rather how He is not 
Therefore, we must consider (i) how He is not, (2) how He is known 
by. us,* (3) how He is named** 

’ it can be shown how God is not, by removing from Him whatever 
befit Him — viz , composition, motion, and the like Therefore |i) 
we must discuss His simplicity, whereby we remove composition from Him 
And because whatever is simple in material things is imperfect and a part of 
something else, we shall discuss (2) His perfection,^ (3) His infinity,* I4) 
His immutability,® (S) His unity® 

Concerning His simplicity, there are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether 
God is a body? (2) Whether He is composed of matter and form’ (3) 
Whether in Him there is composition of quiddity or essence (or nature) 
and subject** (4) Whether there is m Him a composition of essence and 
being’ (s) Whether He is composed of genus and difference? (fi) Whether 
He IS composed of subject and accident’ (7) Whether He is in any way com- 
posite, or wholly simple? (8) Whether He enters into composition with 
other things^ 


First Article 

WHETHER COD IS A BODY? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is a body For a body is that which has 
three dimensions But Holy Scripture attributes three dimensions to God, 
for it IS written He u higher than Heaven, and what wilt thou do? He is 
deeper than Hell, and how wUt thou know? The measure of Him longer 
than the earth and broader than the sea {Job m 8, g) Therefore God is a 
body 

Obj 2 Further, everything that has figure is a body, since figure is a 
quality of quantity But God seems to have figure, for it is written Let us 
make man to our image and likeness {Gen 1 26) Now a figure is called an 
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imagE, according to the teiit Who betng the brightness oj His glory and the 
figure i e, , the image oj Ihs substance \Hcb i 3 ) Therefore God is a body 
Obj 3 Further, whatever has corporeal parts is a body Now Scripture 
attributes corporeal parts to God Hast thou an arm like God? [Job si 4) , 
and The eyis oj the Lord are upon the just (Ps xiisiii iti) , and The right 
hand a j the Lard hath wrought strength {Ps cxvii 16) Therefore God is a 
body 

Obj 4 Further, posture belongs only to bodies But something which sup- 
poses pasture is said of God in the Scriptures / saw the Lord sitting [Isa 
vl i), and He standeth up to judge [Isa iii 13) Therefore God is a body 
Obj 5 Further, only bodies or things corporeal can be a local terminus 
wherefrom ur whereto But 111 the Scriptures God is spoken of as a local ter- 
minus whereto, according to the words, Conte vr to Him and be enlightened 
(Tr xxxiii h), and as a term whcrcjrom ill they that depart jrom Thee 
shall he written in tht earth [Jer wii 13) Therefore God is a body 

On the contrary, It is written in the Gospel of St John (iv 24) God is a 
spirit 

1 answer that, It is absolutely true that God is not a bod\, and this can 
be shown in three ways First, because no body moves unless it be moved, 
as IS evident from induction Now it has been already proved that God is 
the First Mover, Himself unmoved ^ Therefore it is clear that God is not a 
body hecniid, because the first being must of necess ty bt m act and in no 
way in potent lably For although in an^ single thing that passes from po- 
tentiality to actuality, the potentiality is prior in time In the actuality, never- 
theless, absolutely speaking, actuality is prior to potenti dit> , for whatever 
IS in potentialily is reduced to actuality only by some being in actuality 
Now it has been already proved that God is the First Being '' It is therefore 
impossible that in God there should be any potentiality But every body is 
in potentiality, because the continuous, as such, is divisible tn iiifimtv It is 
therefore impossible that God should be a body Third, because God is the 
most noble of beings as is char from what has been said '' Now it is impos- 
sible for a body to be the most noble of beings For a body is either animate 
or inanimate, and an animate body is manifestly nobler than any inanimate 
body But an animate body is not animate precisely as body, ur otherwise all 
bodies would be animate Therefore its animation depends upon some other 
thing, AS our body depends for its animation on the soul Hence that by 
which a body is animate is nobler than the body Therefore it is impossible 
that God should be a body 

Reply Obj I \s we have said above, Holy Scripture puts before us spirit- 
ual and divine things under the likenesses of corporeal things Hence, when 
it attributes three dimensions to God, under the comparison of corporeal 
quantity it designates His virtual quantity thus, by depth it signifies His 
power of knowing hidden things, by height, the transcendence of His ex- 
'Q 2 ,a 3 ‘Ibid ‘Ibid 
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cElling power, by length, the duration of His esistence, by breadth, His act 
□f love for all Dr, as says Dionysius," by the depth of Sod is meant the 
incDmprehensibdity of His essence, by length, the procession of His all- 
pervading power, by breadth, His overspreading all things, inasmuch as all 
things lie under His protection 

Reply Oh) 2 Man is said to be in the image of God, not as regards his 
body, but as regards that whereby he excels other animals Hence, when it 
IS said. Let us make man to our image and likeni ss, it is added, And let him 
have dominion over the pishes of the sea {Gen 1 26) Now man excels all 
animals by his reason and intellect, hence it is according to his intellect and 
reason, which are incorporeal, that man is said to be in the image of God 
Reply Obj 3 Corporeal parts are attributed to God in Scripture because 
of His actions, and this is owing to a certain likeness For instance, the act 
of the eye is to see, and hence the eye attributed to God signifies His power 
□ f seeing intellectually, not sensibly, and so on with the other parts 

Reply Ob] 4 Whatever pertains to posture, likewise, is attributed to God 
only by a sort of likeness He is spoken of as sitting, because of His un- 
changeableness and dominion, and as standing, because of His power of 
overcoming whatever withstands Hun 

Reply Oi; 5 We draw near to God by no corporeal steps, since He is 
everywhere, but by the affections of the soul, and by the actions of that same 
soul do we withdraw from Him Hence, to draw near or to withdraw signifies 
merely spiritual affection under the likeness of local motion 


Second Article 

WHETHER GOD IS COMPOSED OF MATTER AND FORM? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objections It seems that God is composed of matter and forni For what 
ever has a soul is composed of matter and form, since the soul is the form of 
the body But Scripture attributes a soul to God, for it is mentioned in He 
breiDs (x 3 8), where God says But My just man liveth by faith, but if Ae 
withdraw himself, he shall not phase My soul Therefore God is composed 
of matter and form 

Ob] 2 Further, anger, joy, and the like are passions of the composite, a? 
IS said in De Anima, 1 But these are attributed to God in Scripture Thr 
Lord was exceeding angry with His people (Ps cv 40) Therefore God L 
composed of matter and form 

Ob] 3 Further, matter is the principle of individuation But God 
seems to be individual, for He cannot be predicated of many Therefore Hf 
IS composed of matter and form 

On the contrary, Whatever is composed of matter and form is a body, for 
Dtv N om , IX, 5 (PG 3, 913) “Aristntle, De An, I, i |4D3a 3) 
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diinensive quantity is the first property of matter But God is not a body, 
asj^as been proved Therefore, He is not composed of matter and form 
fj a nswer that, It is impossible that matter be in God First, because mat- 
ter is that which eaists in potentiality But we have shown that God is pure 
act, without any potentiality Hence it is impossible that God be composed 
of matter and form Second, because everything composed of matter and 
form owes its perfection and goodness to its form, and therefore its goodness 
IS participated, inasmuch as matter participates the form Now the first good 
and the best — viz, God— is not a participated good, because the essential 
good IS prior to the participated good Hence it is impossible that God should 
be composed of matter and form Third, because every agent acts by its 
form, and so the manner in which it has its form is the manner in which it 
IS an agent Therefore whatever is primarily and essentially an agent must 
be primarily and essentially form Now God is the first agent, since He is the 
first efficient cause, as has been shown He is theiefore of His essence a 
form, and not composed of matter and fnrJii 

Reply Ob} i A soul is attributed to God because of a similitude in acts, 
for, that we will anything, is due to our soul Hence what is pleasing to His 
will 15 said to he pleasing to His soul 

Reply Ob] 2 Anger and the like are attributed to God because of a 
similitude in effects Thus, because to punish is properly the act of an angry 
man, God’s punishment is metaphorically spoken of as His anger 

Reply 06 ; 3 Forms which can be received in matter are individuated by 
matter, which cannot be in another as in a subject since it is the first under- 
lying subject, although form of itself, unless something else preiTnts it, can 
be received by many But that form which cannot be received in matter, but 
IS self-subsisting, is individuated precisely because it cannot he received in 
a subject, and such a form is God Hence it does not follow that matter exists 
in God 


Third Article 

WHETHER GOD IS THE SAME AS HIS ESSENCE DR NATURE? 
W'e proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It seems that God is not the same as His essence or nature 
For nothing is in itself But the essence or nature of God — i e , the Godhead 
— IS said to be in God Therefore it seems that God is not the same as His 
essence or nature 

06 ; 2 p'urther, the effect is assimilated to its cause, for every agent pro- 
duces its like But in created things the suppasitum is not identical with its 
nature, for a man is not the same as his humanity Therefore God ts not the 
same as His Godhead 
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On the contrary, It is said of God that He is life itself, and not only that 
He IS a living thing I am the -way, the truth, and the life |/o mv 5) Now 
the relation between Godhead and God is the same as the relation between 
life and a living thing Therefore God is His very Godhead 

/ answer that, God is the same as His essence or nature To understand 
this, it must be noted that in things composed of matter and form, the nature 
or essence must differ from the supposttum, for the essence or nature in- 
cludes only what falls within the definition of the species, as humanity 
includes all that falls within the definition of man, for it is by this that man 
IS man, and it is this that humanity signifies, that, namely, whereby man is 
man Now individual matter, with all the individuating accidents, does not 
fall within the definition of the species For this particular flesh, these bones, 
this blackness or whiteness, etc , do not fall within the definition of a man 
Therefore this flesh, these bones, and the accidental qualities designating 
this particular matter, are not included in humanity, and yet they are in- 
cluded m the reality which is a man. Hence, the reality which is a man has 
something in it that humanity does not have Consequently, humanity and 
a man are not wholly identical, but humanity is taken to mean the formal 
part of a man, because the principles whereby a thing is defined function as 
the formal constituent in relation to individuating matter The situation is 
different in things not composed of matter and form, in which individuation 
IS not due to individual matter — that is to say, to this matter — ^but the forms 
themselves are individuated of themselves Here it is necessary that the 
forms themselves should be subsisting suppostta Therefore supposttum and 
nature in them are identified Since, then, God is not composed of matter 
and form, He must be His own Godhead, His own Life, and whatever else 
is so predicated of Him 

Reply Ob] \ We can speak of simple things only as though they were 
like the composite things from which we derive our knowledge Therefore, 
in sfieaking of God, we use concrete nouns to signify His subsistence, because 
with us only those things subsist which are composite, and we use abstract 
nouns to signify His simplicity In speaking therefore of Godhead, or life, or 
the like as being in God, we indicate the composite way in which our intellect 
understands, but not that there is any composition m God 

Reply Ob] 2 The effects of God do not imitate Him perfectly, but only 
as far as they are able It pertains to defect in imitation that what is simple 
and one can be represented only by a multiplicity This is the source of com- 
position in God’s effects, and therefore in them supposttum is not the same 
as nature 
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Fourth Artids 

WHETHER ESSENCE AND BEIN C ARE THE SAME IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that essence and being [ehe] are not the same in 
God For if it be so, then the divine being has nothing added to it Now being 
to which no addition is made is the being-in-general which is predicated of all 
things Therefore it follows that God is being-in-general which can be predi- 
cated of everything But this is false For men gave the incommunicable 
name to stones and wood [Wtsd xiv 2r) Therefore God’s being is not 
His essence 

Dfi; 2 Further, we can know ai/re/Aer God exists, as was said above, but 
we cannot know what He is Therefore God s being is not the same as His 
essence — that is, as His quiddity or nature 

On the contrary, Hilary says In God being is not an accidental qual- 
ity, hut subsisting truth Therefore what subsists in God is His being 

I answer that, God is not only His own essence, as has been shown, but 
also His own being This may be shown in several ways hirst, whatever 
a thing has besides its essence must be caused either by the mnstitucnt prin- 
ciples of that essence (like apioper accident that necessarily accompanies 
the species — as the faculty of laughing is proper to a man — and is caused by 
the constituent principles of the species), or b\' some exterior agent, — as 
heat is caused in water by fire Therefore, if the being of a thing differs 
from its essence, this being must be caused either by some exterior agent 
or by the essential principles of the thing itself Now it is impossible for a 
thing’s being to be caused only by its essential constituent principles, for 
nothing can be the sufficient cause of its own being, if its being is caused 
Therefore that thing, whose being differs from its essence, must have its 
being caused by another But this cannot be said of God, because we call 
God the first efficient cause Therefore it is impossible that in God His being 
should differ from His essence 

Second, being is the actuality of every form or nature, for goodness and 
humanity are spoken of as actual, onlv because they arc spoken of as being 
Therefore, being must be compared to essence, if the latter is distmit from it, 
as actuality to potentiality Therefore, since in God there is no potentiality, 
as shown above, it follows that in Him essence does not differ from being 
Therefore His essence is His being Third, just as that which has fire, but is 
not itself fire, is on fire by participation, so that which has being, but is not 
being, is a being by participation But God is His own essence, as was shown 
above If, therefore. He is not His own being, He will be not essential, but 
participated, being He will not therefore be the first being — which is absurd 
Therefore, God is His own being, and not merely His own essence 

** Q 2, a 2 “De Tnn, VII (PL lo, 208) 
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Reply Ob j i A thing-that-has-nathmg-added-to-it can be understood m 
two ways Either its essence precludes any addition (thus, for example, it is 
of the essence of an irrational animal to be without reason) , or we may under- 
stand a thing to have nothing added tu it, inasmuch as its essence does not 
require that anything should be added to it (thus the genus animal is with- 
out reason, because it is not of the essence of animal in general to have rea- 
son, but neither is it of the essence of animal to lack reason) And so the 
divine being has nothing added to it m the first sense, whereas bemg-m' 
general has nothing added to it in the second sense 

Reply Ob] 2 To 6 c can mean either of two things It may mean the act of 
being, or it may mean the composition of a proposition effected by the mind 
in joining a predicate to a subject Taking to be in the first sense, we can- 
not understand God's being (or His essence) , but only in the second sense 
We know that this proposition which we foim about God when we say God 
IS, IS true, and this we know from His effects, as was said above 

Filth Article 

WMETHEH con IS CONTAINED IN A GENUS? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God is contained in a genus For a substance 
IS a being that subsists of itself But to be such a being 15 especially true of 
God Therefore God is in the genus of substance 

Ob] 2 Further, each thing is measured by something of its own genus, 
as length is measured by length and numbers by number But God is the 
measure of all substances, as the Commentator shows Therefore God is in 
the genus of substance 

On the contrary. Genus is prior m meaning to what it contains But noth- 
ing IS prior to God either really or m meaning Therefore God is not in any 
genus 

I answer that, A thing can be in a genus in two ways either absolutely 
and properly, as a species contained under a genus, or as being reducible 
to it, as principles and privations For example, point and unity are reduced 
to the genus of quantity as its principles, while blindness and all other pri- 
vations are reduced to the genus of habit But in neither of these ways is 
God in a genus That He cannot be a species of any genus may be shown in 
three ways First, because a species is constituted of genus and difference 
Now that from which the difference constituting the species is derived is 
always related to that from which the genus is derived as actuality is re- 
lated to potentiality For animal is derived from sensitive nature by con- 
cretion, for that IS animal which has a sensitive nature Rational, on the 
other hand, is derived from intellectual nature, because that is rational 
which has an intellectual nature Now the intellectual is compared to the 
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sensitive as actuality is tn pctentiality The Same argument holds good in 
□ther things Hence, since in God potentiality is not added to actuality, it is 
impassible that He should be in any genus as a species Second, since the^ 
being nf End is His essence, if God Were in any genus, He would have to 
be in the genus being, because, since genus is predicated essentially, it re- 
fers to the essence of a thing But the Philosopher has shown that being can- 
not be a genus, for every genus has differences outside the generic essence ** 
Now no difference can exist distinct from being, for non-being cannot be a 
difference It follows then that God is not in a genus Third, because all 
members of one genus share in the quiddity or essence of the genus which 
is predicated of them essentially, but they differ in their being For the 
being of man and of horse is not the same, nor is the being of this man 
and that man Thus, in every member of a genus being and quiddity 
— t e , essence — must differ But in God they do not differ, as Was shown in 
the preceding article Therefore it is plain that God is not in a genus as if 
He were a species From this it is also plain that He has no genus nr differ- 
ence, nor can there be any definition of Him, nor, save through His effects, 
a demonstration of Him, for a definition is from genus and difference, and 
the means of a demonstration is a definition 

That God is not in a genus, as reducible to it as its principle, is clear from 
this, that a principle reducible to any genus does not extend beyond that 
genus c g , a point is the principle of continuous quantity alone and unity, 
of discontinuous quantity But God is the principle of all being, as will later 
be shown Therefore He is not contained m any genus as its principle 

Reply Oh] i The name suhitance signifies not onl> what is being of itself 
— for being cannot of itself be a genus, as has been shown but it also 
signifies an essence to which it belongs to be in this way — namely, of it- 
self, which being, however, is not its essence Thus it is dear that God is 
not in the genus of substance 

Reply Ob] z This objection turns upon proportionate measure, which 
must be homogeneous with what is measured Now, God is not a measure 
proportionate to anything Still, He is called the measure nf all things, in the 
sense that everything has being only according as it resembles Him 


Sixth ArUde 

WHETHER IN GOD THEBE ARE ANY ACCIDENTS? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It seems that there are accidents in God For substance can- 
not be an accident, as Aristotle says Therefore that which is an accident in 
one, cannot, in another, be a substance Thus it is proved that heat cannot 
be the substantial form of fire, because it is an accident in other things But 
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wisdom, power, and the like, which are accidents in us, are attributes of God. 
Therefore in God there are accidents 

Obj 2 Further, in every genus there is a first principle But there are 
many genera of accidents If, therefore, the primal members of these genera 
are not in God, there will be many primal beings other than God — which is 
absurd 

On the contrary. Every accident is in a subject But God cannot be a sub- 
ject, for no simple form can be a subject, as Boethius says'* Therefore in 
God there cannot be any accident 

I answer that, From all we have said, it is clear there can be no accident m 
God First, because a subject is compared to its accidents as potentiality to 
actuality, for a subject is in some sense made actual by its accidents But 
there can be no potentiality in God, as was shown Second, because God is 
His own being, and as Boethius says, although that which is may have 
something superadded to it, this cannot happen to being itself Thus, a 
heated substance can have something eatraneous to heat added to it, as 
whiteness, but heat itself can have nothing else than heat Third, because 
what IS essential is prior to what is accidental Whence, as God is absolute 
primal being, there can be in Him nothing accidental Neither can He have 
any essential accidents (as the capability of laughing is an essential acci- 
dent of man), because such accidents are caused by the constituent prin- 
ciples of the subject Now there can be nothing caused in God, since He is 
the first cause Hence it follows that there is no accident in God 

Reply Obj r Power and wisdom are not predicated of God and of us uni- 
vocally, as will later be clear *** Hence it does not follow that there are acci- 
dents in God as there are in us 

Reply Ob] 2 Since substance is prior to its accidents, the principles of 
accidents are reducible to the principles of the substance as to that which is 
prior Now God is not first as contained in the genus of substance, He is first 
in respect to all being, outside every genus 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER GOD IS ALTOGETHER SIMPLE? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not altogether simple For whatever is 
from God imitates Him Thus fiom the first being are all beings, and from 
the first good are all goods But in the things which God has made, nothing is 
altogether simple Therefore neither is God altogether simple 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is better must be attributed to God But with 
us that which is composite is better than that which is simple thus, chem- 
ical compounds are better than elements, and elements than the parts that 
compose them Therefore it cannot be said that God is altogether simple 
rnn, II (PL 64, i2Su) ^ De Hebdum (PL 64, 1311) ” Q 13, a 5 
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On the contrary, Augustine says, God ts truly and absolutely simple 
\ / a nswer that. The absolute simplicity nf God may be shown in many 
ways First, from the previous articles of this question For there is neither 
composition □/ quantitative parts in God, since He is not a body, nor com- 
position of form and matter, nor does His nature differ from His supposi- 
tum, nor His essence from His being, neither is there m Him composition 
of genus and difference, nor of subject and accident Therefore, it is clear 
that God IS in no way composite, but is altogether simple Secondly, because 
every composite is posterior to its component parts, and is dependent on 
them, but God is the first being, as has been shown above Thirdly, because 
every composite has a cause, for things in themselves diverse cannot unite 
unless something causes them to unite But God is uncaused, as has been 
shown above,-™ since Hr is the first efficient cause Fourthly, betause in every 
composite there must be potentiality and actuality (this does not apply to 
God) for either one of the parts actualizes another, or at least all the parts 
are as it were in potency with respect to the whole I'lfthly, because nothing 
composite can he predicated of any one of its parts And this is evident in a 
whole made up of dissimilar parts, for no part of a man is a man, nor any of 
the parts of the foot, a foot But in wholes made up of similar parts, although 
something which is preduated of the whole may be predicated of a jjart |as a 
part of the air is air, and a part of water, water) , nevertheless certain things 
are predicable of the whole which cannot be predicated of any of the parts, 
for instance, if the whole volume of water is tw'ii cubits, no part of it can be 
two cubits Thus in every composite there is something which is not it itself 
But, even if this could be said of whatever has a form, viz , that it has some- 
thing which is nut it itself, as in a white object there is something which does 
not belong to the essence of white, nevertheless, in the form itself there is 
nothing besides itself And so, since God is absolute foim, or rather absolute 
being, He can be in no way composite Hilary touches upon this argument 
when he says God, Who is strength, is not made up oj thrngs that are weak, 
nor IS He, Who is light, composed of things that are dark 

Reply Obj 1 Whatever is from God imitates Him, as caused things imi- 
tate the first cause But it is of the essence of a thing caused to be in some 
way composite, because at least its being differs from its essence, as will be 
shown hereafter -® 

Reply Ob} 2 With us composite things are better than simple things, be- 
cause the perfection of created goodness is not found m one simple thing, 
but in many things But the perfection of divine goodness is found in one 
simple thing, as will be shown hereafter 
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Eighth Article 

WHETHER GQD ENTERS INTO THE COMPOSITIDN 
OF OTHER THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It seems that God enters into the cnmposttion of other things, 
for Dionysius says The being of all things is that whith is above being — the 
Godhead But the being of all things enters into the composition of every- 
thing Therefore Gnd enters into the composition of other things 

Ob) 2 Further, God is a form, for Augustine says that, the word of God, 
■which IS God, IS an unciratcd form '* But a form is part of a composite 
Thereiore God is part of some composite 

Ohj -i, Furthc”", whatever things e\ist, in no way differing from each 
other, are the same But God and primary matter exist, and in no way differ 
from each other 'Iheretnre they arc absolutely the same But primary mat- 
ter enters into the composition of things Therefore so does God Proof of 
the minor whatever things differ, they differ by some differences, and there- 
fore must be composite But God and primaiy matter are altogether simple 
Therefore they nowise differ from each other 

On the i ontiarv, Dionysius says There can be no touching Him, i e , God, 
nor an-y other union vnth Him by mingling part with part *- 

Further, the first cause rules all things without commingling with them, 
as It IS said m the Hook of Causts-^ 

I answer that, On this point there have been three errors Some have af- 
firmed that God IS the world-soul, as is clear from Augustine This is also 
the opinion of those who assert that God is the soul of the first heavens 
Again, others'’ have said that God is the formal principle uf aU things, and 
this is said to have been the theory of the Almaricians The third error is 
that uf David of Dmant,"'^ who most stupidly taught that God was primary 
matter Now all these contain manifest untruth, since it is not pussible for 
God to enter into the composition of anything, either as a formal or a ma- 
terial principle First, because we pointed out above that God is the first 
efficient cause ''' Now the efficient cause is not identical numerically with the 
form of the thing caused, but only specifically for man begets man But 
primary matter can be neither numerically nor specifically identical with an 
efficient cause, for primary matter exists potentially, while the efficient 
cause emsts actually Secondly because, since Gud is the first efficient cause, 
to act belongs to Him primarily and essentially But that which enters into 
composition with anything does not act primarily and essentially, but rather 
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the composite so acts, for the hand does not act, but the man by his hand, 
and fire warms by its heat Hence God cannot be part of a composite. 
Thirdly, because no part of a composite can be absolutely first among beings 
— not even matter, nor form, though they are the first parts of composites. 
For matter is merely potential, and potentiality is posterior absolutely to 
actuality, as is clear from the foregoing, while a form which is part of a com- 
posite IS a participated form, and as that which participates is posterior to 
that which is essential, so likewise is that which is participated, as fire in 
Ignited things is posterior to fire that is essentially such Now it has been 
proved that God is absolutely the first being 

Reply Ob] i The Godhead is called the being of all things as their ef- 
ficient and exemplar cause, but not as being their essence 

Reply 01 ] 2 The Word is an exemplar form, but not a form that is part 
of a composite 

Reply Ob] 3 Simple things do not differ by added differences, — for this 
belongs to composites Thus man and horse differ by their differences, ra- 
tional and irrational, which differences, however, do not differ from each 
other by other differences Hence, to he quite accurate, iL is better to say that 
they are, not different, but diverse Hence, according to the Philosopher, 
things are said to be diverse absolutely, but things which arc different differ 
by something Therefore, strictly speaking, primary matter and God do not 
differ, but are by their very being diverse Hence it does not follow that they 
are the same 

“Ibid *“Metaph, IX, 3 |iD54b 24) 



Question IV 


THE PERFECTION OF GOD 
\In Three Articles) 

Having cnnsidered the divine simplicity, we treat next nf Gad’s perfectian. 
Now because it is in so far as it is perfect that everything is called good, we 
shall speak first of the divine perfection, secondly of the divine goodness * 
Concerning the first there are three points of inquiry — 

(i) Whether God is perfect? (2) Whether God is perfect universally, as 
having in Himself the perfections of all things? (3) Whether creatures can 
be said to be like God? 


First Article 

WHETHER non IS PERFECT? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that to be perfect does not belong to God For we 
say that a thing is perfect if it is completely made But it does not befit God 
to be made Therefore, neither does it befit Him to be joerfect 

Obj 2 Further, God is the first beginning of things But the beginnings 
of things seem to be imperfect, for a seed is the beginning of animals and 
plants Therefore God is imperfect 

06 ; 3 Further, as has been shown above, God’s essence is being itself ® 
But being itself seems most imperfect, since it is most universal and recep- 
tive of all modification Therefore God is imperfect 

On the contrary, It is written Be you perfect as also your heavenly Father 
is perfect {Matt v 48) 

/ answer that, As the Philosopher relates,^ some ancient philosophers, 
namely, the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, did not predicate best and most 
perfect of the first principle The reason was that the ancient philosophers 
considered only a material principle, and a material principle is most im- 
perfect For since matter as such is merely potential, the first material prin- 
ciple must be absolutely potential, and thus most imperfect Now God is the 
first principle, not material, but in the order of efficient cause, which must 
be most perfect For just as matter, as such, is merely potential, so an agent, 
as such, IS in a state of actuality Hence, the first active principle must 
needs be most actual, and therefore most perfect, for a thing is said to be 
perfect in proportion to its actuality, because we call that perfect which 
lacks nothing of the mode of its perfection 
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Reply Ob] i As Gregory says Though our lips can only stammer, we yet 
chant the high things oj God ■* For that which has not been made is improp- 
erly called perfect Nevertheless, because things which come to be are then 
called perfect when from potentiality they are brought into actuality, this 
term perfect signifies by extension whatever is not wanting in actual being, 
whether this be by way of having been produced or not 

Reply Ob] 1 The material principle which with us is found to be imper- 
fect, cannot be absolutely first, but is preceded by something perfect For 
the seed, though it he the principle of the animal generated through it, has 
previous to it the animal or plant from which it came Because, previous to 
that which IS potential, must he that which is actual, since a potential being 
can be reduced to act only by some being already actual 

Reply OA; 3 Being itself is the most perfect of all things, for it is com- 
pared to all things as that which is act, for nothing has actuality except so 
far as it is Hence being is the actuality of all things, even of forms them- 
selves Therefore it is nut compared to other things as the receiver is to the 
received, but rather as the received to the receiver When therefore I speak 
of the being of man, or of a horse, or of anything else, being is considered as a 
formal principle, and as something received, and not as that to which being 
belongs 


Second Arlicle 

WHtTHER THE PERFECTIONS OF ALL THINGS ARE IN GOD? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second 4 ittrlc — 

Ob]cctioni It seems that the perfections of all tilings are not in God For 
God IS simple as has been shown above, whereas the perfections of things 
are many and diverse 1 herefore the perfections of all things arc not in God 

Ob) 2 Further, opposites cannot coexist Now the perici funis of things 
are apposed to each other, for each species is ]iErfectcd by its own specific 
difference But the differences by which a genus is divided, and species con- 
stituted, are opposed to each other Therefore, because opposites cannot co- 
exist m the same subject, it seems that the perfections of all things are not 
m God 

Ob] 3 Further, a living thing is more perfect than what merely exists, 
and an intelligent thing than what merely lives Therefore, to live is more 
perfect than to be, and to know than to live But the essence of God is being 
itself Iherelnre He has not the perfections of life, and knowledge, and other 
similar perfections 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that God in His one existence prepos- 
sesses all things " 

I answer that, All the perfections of all things are in God Hence He is 
spoken of as universally perfect, because He lacks not (says the Commen- 
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tatar’) any Excellenue which may he found m any genus This may be seen 
from two considerations 

First, because whatever perfection exists in an effect must be found in the 
producing cause either in the same formality, if it is a univocal agent — as 
when man reproduces man, or in a more eminent degree, if it is an equivocal 
agent — thus in the sun is the likeness of whatever is generated by the sun’s 
power Now it is plain that the effect pre-exists virtually m the efficient 
cause, and although to pre-exist in the potentiality of a material cause is to 
pre-exist in a more imperfect way, since matter as such is imperfect, and an 
agent as such is perfect, still to pre-exist virtually in the efficient cause is 
to pre-exist not in a more imperfect, but in a more perfect, way Since 
therefore God is the first producing cause of things, the perfections of all 
things must pre-exist m God in a more eminent way Dionysius touches 
upon this argument by saying of God It u not that He is this and not 
that, but that He is all, as the cause of all * 

Secondly, from what has been already proved," God is being itself, of it- 
self subsistent Consequently, He must contain within Himself the whole 
perfection of being For it is clear that if some hot thing has not the whole 
perfection of heat, this is because heat is not participated in its full perfec- 
tion, but if this heat were self-subsisting, nothing of the virtue of heat would 
he wanting to it Since therefore God is subsisting being itself, nothing of the 
perfection of being can be wanting to Him Now all the perfections of all 
things pertain to the perfection of being, for things are perfect precisely so 
far as they have being after some fashion It follows therefore that the per- 
fection of no thing is wanting to God This line of argument, too, is touched 
upon by Dionysius when he says that God exists not in any single mode, but 
embraces all being within Htmielf, absolutely, without limitation, unir- 
formly,"* and afterwards he adds that lie is very being to subsisting 
things 

Reply Obj I Even as the sun, as Dionysius remarks, while remaining 
one and shining uniformly, contains within itself first and uniformly the 
substances of stniible things, and many and diverse qualities , a fortiori 
should all thing! in a kind of natural unity pre-exist in the cause of all 
things,'- and thus things diverse and in themselves opposed to each other 
pre-exist in Gtxl as one, without injury to His simplicity 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second Objection 

Reply Obj i The same Dionjsius says that, although being itself is more 
perfect than life, and life than wisdom, if they are considered as distin- 
guished m idea, nevertheless, a living thing is more perfect than what merely 
is, because a living thing is also a being, and an intelligent thing is both a 
being and alive Although therefore being does not include life and wisdom, 
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because that which participates being need not participate in every mode of 
being, nevertheless Gad’s being includes in itself life and wisdom, because 
nothing of the perfection of being can be wanting to Him Who is subsisting 
being Itself 


Third Article 

WHETHER ANY CREATURE CAN BE LIKE GOD? 

We prorecd thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that no creature can be like God For it is written 
(Fr Ixxxv 8) There is none among the gods like unto Thee, 0 Lord But 
of all creatures the mast excellent are those which are called by participation 
gods Therefore still less can other creatures he said to be like to God 

06 ; 2 Further, a likeness is a certain comparison But there can be no 
comparison between things in diverse genera Therefore neither can there be 
any likeness Thus wc do not say that sweetness is like whiteness But no 
creature is in the same genus as God, since God is in no genus, as has been 
shown above '■* Therefore no creature is like God 

06 ; 3 Further, we speak of those things as like which agree in form But 
nothing can agree with God 111 form, for only in God is the essence being 
itself Therefore no creature can belike to God 

06 ; 4 Further, among like things there IS mutual likeness , for like is like 
to like If therefore any creature is like God, Gud will be like some creature, 
which is against what is said by Isaias To ■whom have you likened God? 
(xl iB) 

On the contrary, It is written Let us make man to our image and likeness 
(Gen 1 26), and IkAen He shall appear, •we shall be like to Him (j John 
111 2) 

I answer that. Since likeness is based upon agreement or communication 
m form, it varies according to the many modes of communication in form 
Some things are said to be like, which communicate in the same form accord- 
ing to the same formality, and according to the same measure, and these are 
said to be not merely like, but equal in their likeness, as two things equally 
white are said to be alike in whiteness, and this is the most perfect likeness 
In another way, we speak of things as alike which communicate in farm ac- 
cording to the same formality, though not according to the same measure, 
hut according to more or less, as something less white is said to be like an- 
other thing more white, and this is imperfect likeness In a third way some 
things are said to be alike which communicate in the same form, but not 
accordmg la the same formality, as we see in non-univocal agents For since 
every agent reproduces itself so far as it is an agent, and everything acts m 
accord wth its form, the effect must in some way resemble the form of the 
agent If therefore the agent is contained m the same species as its effect. 
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there will be a likeness in farm between that which makes and that which 
IS made, according tn the same formality of the species, as man reproduces 
man If however the agent and its effect are not contained in the same spe- 
cies, there will be a likeness, but not according to the formality of the same 
species, as things generated by the sun’s power may reach some likeness of 
the sun, not indeed so as to receive the form of the sun m its specific likeness, 
but only in its generic likeness Therefore, if there is an agent not contained 
in any genus, its effects will still more distantly reproduce the form of the 
agent, not, that is, so as to participate in the likeness of the agent’s form 
according to the same specific or generic formality, but only according to 
some sort of analogy, as being itself is common to all In this way all created 
things, so far as they are beings, are like God as the first and universal prin- 
ciple of all being 

Reply Ob] i As Dionysius says, when Holy Scripture declares that noth- 
ing IS like God, it does not mean to deny all likeness to Him For, the same 
things can be like and unlike to God like, according as they imitate Him, as 
jar as He, Who is not imitable perfectly, can be imitated, unlike, according 
as they fall short of their cause}^ not merely in intensity and remission, as 
that which is less white falls short of that which is more white, but because 
they are not in agreement, specifically or genencally 

Reply Obj 2 God is not related to creatures as though belonging to a dif- 
ferent genus, but as transcending every genus, and as the principle of all 
genera 

Reply Ob] 3 Likeness of creatures to God is nut affirmed because of 
agreement m form according to the same formality of genus or species, but 
solely according to analogy, viz , inasmuch as God is essential being, whereas 
other things are beings by participation 

Reply Ob] 4 Although it may be admitted that creatures are in some way 
like God, it can in no way be admitted that God is like creatures, because, as 
Dionysius says A mutual likeness may be found between things of the same 
order, but not between a cause and that which is caused For we say that 
a statue is like a man, but rot conversely, so also a creature can be spoken 
of as in some way like God, but not that God is like a creature 
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Question V 


ON GOODNESS IN GENERAL 
{In Stx Articles) 

next consider goodness — 

First, goodness in general Secondly, the goodness of God ^ 

Under the first head there are six points of inquiry — 

(i) Whether goodness and being are the same really? (2) Granted that 
they differ only m idea, which is prior in thought'' (3) Granted that being 
IS prior, whether every being is good? (4) To what cause should goodness 
be reduced? (s) Whether goodness consists in limit, species and order? (6) 
Whether goodness is divided into the befitting, the useful, and the pleasant? 


First Article 




WHETHER CnODNESS DirEEHS REALLY FROM BEINS? 


?c proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It seems that goodness differs really from being For 
Boethius says 1 perceive that m nature the fact that thmf;s ate good is one 
thing, that they arc is another - Therefore goodness and being differ really 
Ob] 2 Further, nothing can be its own form But that is called good 
which has the form of being, according to the commentary on the Book oj 
Causes ‘ Therefore goodness differs really from being 
Obj 3 Further, goodness is receptive of more and less But being cannot 
receive more and less Therefore goodness differs really from being 

On the contrary, Augustine says that, inasmuch as we are, we. are good^ 
I answer that, Goodness and being are really the same, and differ only m 
idea, which is clear from the following argument The essence of goodness 
consists in this, that it is in some way desirable Hence the I’hdosopher says 
^Goodness IS what all desire ’’ Now it is clear that a thing is desirable only in 
so far as it is perfect, for all desire their own perfection But everything is 
perfect so far as it is actual Therefore it is clear that a thing is perfect 
so far as it is being, for being is the actuality of every thing, as is clear from 
the foregoing '' Hence it is clear that goodness and being are the same 
really But goodness expresses the aspect of desirableness, which being 
does not express 

Reply Ob] i Although goodness and being are the same really, neverthe- 
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less. Since they differ in thought, they are not predicated of a thing absolutely 
in the same way For since being properly signifies that something actually IS, 
and actuality properly correlates to potentiality, a thing is, m consequence, 
said absolutely to have bemg accordingly as it is primarily distinguished from 
that which is only in potentiality, and this is precisely each thing’s sub- 
stantial being Hence it is by its substantial being that everything is said 
to have being absolutely, but by any further actuality it is said to have being 
relatively Thus to be white signifies being relatively, for to be white does not 
take a thing out of absolutely potential being, since it is added to a thing that 
actually has being But goodness expresses perfection, which is something 
desirable, and hence it expresses something final Hence, that which has 
ultimate perfection is said to be absolutely good, but that which has not the 
ultimate perfection it ought to have (although, m so far as it is at all actual, 
it has some perfection) is not said to be perfect absolutely nor good abso- 
lutely, but only relatively In this way, therefore, viewed in its first (r e , sub- 
stantial) being, a thing is said to be absolutely, and to be good relatively 
« e , in so far as it has being) , but viewed in its complete actuality a thing 
IS said to be relatively, and so be good absolutely Hence the saying of 
Boethius, that tn nature the fact that things are good is one thing, that they 
are is another,’’ is to be referred to being good absolutely, and being abso- 
lutely Because, regarded in its first actuality, a thing is a being absolutely, 
and regarded in its complete actuality, it is good absolutely, though even m 
Its first actuality, it is in some way good, and even in its complete actuality, 
it IS in some way being 

Reply Ob) 2 Goodness is a form so far as it is understood absolutely ac- 
cording to complete actuality 

Reply Ob] 3 Again, goodness is spoken of as more or less according 
to a superadded actuality, for example, according to knowledge or virt ue f 


Second Article 

WHETHER GOODNESS IS PRIOR IN IDEA TO BEING? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that goodness is prior in idea to being For names 
are arranged according to the arrangement of the things Signified by the 
names But Dionysius assigned the first place, among other names of God, to 
His goodness rather than to His being ® Therefore in idea goodness is prior to 
being 

Ob) 2 Further, that which is the more extensive is prior in idea But 
goodness is more extensive than being, because, as Dionysius notes,® good- 
nsss extends to things both existing and nun-existing , whereas bemg extends 
to existing things alone Therefore goodness is in idea prior to being 
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Ob) 3 Further, what is murE universal is prior in idea But goodness 
seems to be more universal than being, since goodness bas tbe aspect of the 
desirable Now to some non-existence is desirable, for it is said of Judas 
Jt ■were better jar him, if that man had not been born {Matt xsvl 24) 
Therefore in idea goodness is prior to being 

Ob) 4 Inirther, not only is being desirable, but life, knowledge, and many 
other things besides Thus it seems that being is a particular appetible, and 
goodness a universal appetible Therefore, absolutely, goodness is prior in 
idea to being 

On the contrary, It is said in the Book 0] Causes that the first of created 
things IS being 

1 answer that. In idea being is prior to goodness For the meaning signified 
by the name of a thing is that which the intellect conceives of the thing and 
intends by the word that stands for it Therefore, that is prior m idea which 
IS first mnceived by the intellect hv'ow the first thing conceived by the in- 
tellect IS being, because everything is knowahle only inasmuch as it is actu- 
ally '• Hence, being is the proper object of the intellect, and is thus the 
Prst intelligible, as sound is the first audible Therefore in idea being is prior 
to goodness 

Reply Oh] 1 Dionysius defines the divine names according as they 
imply some causal relation in God, for we name God, as he says,’- from 
creatures, as a cause from its effects But goodness, since it has the aspect of 
the desirable, implies the idea of a final cau'e, the causality of which is first 
among causes, since an agent does not act except for some end and by an 
agent matter is moved to its form Hence the end is called the cause of 
causes Thus goodness, as a cause, is prior to being, as is the end to the form 
Therefore among the names signifying the divine caosality, goodness 
precedes being Again, according to the Platonists, who, through not dis- 
tinguishing primary matter from privation,” said that matter was non- 
heing,” goodness is more extensively participated than being, for primary 
matter participates in goodness as seeking it, for all srek llieir like, but it does 
not participate in being, since it is presumed to be non-being Therefore 
Dionysius says that goodness extends to the nnn-cxistent ” 

Reply Ob] 1 The same solution applies to this objectioii Or it may be 
said that goodness extends to existing and non-existing things, not so far as 
It can be predicated of them, but so far as it can cause them — if, indeed, by 
the non-existent we understand not unqualifiedly those things which do 
not exist, but those which are potential, and not actual hur goodness has the 
aspect of the end in which not only actual things find their cnmpletion, but 
also towards which tend even those thmgs which are not actual, but merely 
potential But being implies the relation of a formal cause only, either 
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inherEnt or Exemplar; and Us rausality does not extend save to those things 
which are actual 

Reply Ob) 3 Nan-bEing is desirable, not of itself, but only relatively — 
t e , inasmuch as the removal of an evil, which is removed by non-being, is 
desirable Now the removal of an evil cannot be desirable, except so far as 
this evil deprives a thing of some being Therefore it is being which is de- 
sirable of itself, while non-being is desirable only relatively, viz , inasmuch 
as one seeks some being of which one cannot bear to be deprived, and thus it 
happens that even iion-being can be spoken of as relatively good 

Reply Ob] 4 Life, wisdom, and the like, are desirable only so far as they 
are actual Hence in each one of them some sort of being is desired And thus 
nothing IS desirable except being, and consequently nothing is good except 
being 


Third Article 

WHETHER EVERY BEING IS GOOD? 

r prncccd thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It seems that not every being is good For goodness is some- 
thing superarided to being, as is char from what has been said But whatever 
IS added to being limits it, as substance, quantity, quality*, etc Therefore 
goodness liinits being Therefore not every being is good 

Dfj; 2 Further, no evil is good Wot to you that call evil good, and good 
tvd (/fa V 20) But some things are called evil Therefore not every being 
IS good 

Oh] 3 Further, goodness implies desirability Now primary matter does 
not imply desirability, but rather that which desires Therefore primary 
matter does not contain the formality of goodness Therefore not every 
being IS good 

Ob] 4 Further, the Philo'^opher observes that in mathematics goodness 
docs not exist ''' But matheniaticals are entities, or otherwise there would be 
no science of mathematics 1 herefore not every being is good 

On the contrary, Every being that is not God, is God’s creature Now 
every cieature of God is good (r Tim iv 4) and God is the greatest goad 
Therefore every being is good 

1 anewer that. Every being, as being, is good For all being, as being, hac 
actuality and is in some way perfect, since every act is some sort of per- 
fection, and perfection implies desirability and goodness, as is clear from 
what has been said Hence it follows that every being as such is good 

Reply Ob] i Substance, quantity, quality, and everything included in 
them, limit being by applying it to some essence or nature Now in thii 
sense, goodness does not add anything to being beyond the aspect of 
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desirability and perlectian, which is also proper to being, whatever its 
nature Hence gundness does not limit being 

Reply Olij 2 No being is said to be evil, considered as being, but only so 
far as i[ lacks being Thus a man is said to be evil, because he lacks the 
being of virtue, and an eye is said to be evil, because it lacks the power 
to see w ell 

Reply Ob] 3 As primary matter has only potential being, so is it only 
potentially good Although, according to the Platonists,'^ primary matter 
may he said to be a non-being because of the piivation added to it, never- 
theless, it does participate to a certain eatent in goodness, viz , by its ordina- 
tion to, or aptitude for, goodness Consequently, not to be desirable, but to 
desire, befits it 

Reply Oh] 4 Mathematicals do not subsist as separate beings, for if they 
subsisted there would be in them some good, viz, their very being, but 
they have a separate existence only in the reason, inasmuch as they are 
abstracted from motion and matter, and it is thus that they are abstracted 
from an end whose nature it is to act as a moving cause Nor is it repugnant 
that in some logical entity we do not find the good, nr the iharacter of good- 
ness, for the i dea ot being is prior to the idea of goodness, as was said in the 
preceding arti ^e | 

Fourth Articli: 

WHETHER OOODNESS HAS THE VSPtCT OF A 
FINAL CAUSE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth ,lrt/c/c — 

Objection I It seems that goodness has not the aspect of a final cause, but 
rather of the other causes For, as Dionysius says. Goodness is praised as 
beauty But beauty has the aspect of a formal cause Therefore goodness 
has the aspect of a formal cause 

Ob] 2 Further, goodness is sell-diffusive, for Dionysius says that good- 
ness IS that whereby all things subsist, and are But to be self-giving 
implies the aspect of an efficient cause Therefore goodness has the aspect 
of an efficient cause 

Ob] 3 Further, Augustine says that we exist, because God u goo(/““ 
But we are from God as from an efficient cause Therefore goodness implies 
the aspect nf an efficient cause 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that that ts to be considered as the 
end and the good of other things, for the sake of which something is^^ 
Therefore goodness has the aspect of a final cause 

I answer that. Since goodness is that which all things desire, and since 
this has the aspect of an end, it is clear that goodness implies the aspect of an 
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end Nevertheless, the idea, of goodness presupposes the idea of an efficient 
cause, and also of a formal cause For we se that what is first in causing is 
last in the thing caused Fire, e g , heats first of all before it reproduces the 
form of fire, though the heat m the fire follows from its substantial form 
Now in causing, first comes goodness and the end, moving the agent to act, 
secondly, the action of the agent moving to the form , thirdly, comes the form. 
Hence in that which is caused the converse ought to take place, so that there 
should be, first, the form whereby it is abemg, secondly, we consider in it its 
effective power, whereby it is perfect in being, for a thing is perfect when it 
can reproduce its like, as the Philosopher says,^^ thirdly, there follows ths 
formality of goodness which is the basic principle of perfection in a being 

Reply Ob] i Beauty and goodness in a thing are identical fundamentally, 
for they are based upon the same thing, namely, the form, and this is why 
goodness is praised as beauty But they differ logically, for goodness properly 
relates to appetite (goodness being what all things desire), and therefore it 
has the aspect of an end (the appetite being a kind of movement towards a 
thing) On the other hand, beauty relates to a cognitive power, for those 
things are said to be beautiful which please when seen Hence beauty con- 
sists in due proportion, for the senses delight in things duly proportioned, 
as in what is like them — because the sense too is a sort of reason, as is every 
cognitive power Now, since knowledge is by assimilation, and likeness 
relates to form, beauty properly belongs to tbe nature of a formal cause 

Reply Ob) 2 Goodness is described as self-diffusive in the sense that an 
end IS said to move 

Reply Ob] 3 He who has a will is said to be good, so far as he has a good 
will, because it is by our will that we employ whatever powers we may have 
Hence a man is said to be good, not because he has a good intellect, but 
because he has a good will Now the will relates to the end as to its proper 
object Thus the saying, we exist because God is good has reference to the 
final cause 


Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE ESSENCE OF GOODNESS CONSISTS IN LIMIT, 
SPECIES AND ORDER? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Ob ]ectton i It seems that the essence of goodness does not consist in limit, 
species and order For goodness and being differ logically But limit, species 
and order seem to belong to the nature of being, for it is wiitten Thou hast 
ordered all things in measure, and number and weight \Wis xi 21) And to 
these three can be reduced species, limit and order, as Augustine says 
Measure fixes the limit of everything, number gives it its species, and weight 
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gtVES it rest and stability-'^ Therefore the essence of goodness does not con- 
sist in limit, species and order 

Obj 2 Further, limit, form, and order are themselves good Therefore 
if the esseniB of goodness consists in limit, species and order, then every 
limit must have its own limit, species and order The same would be the 
case with species and order in endless succession 

Ob) 3 Further, evil is the privation of limit, species and order But evil 
IS not the total absence of goodness Therefore the essence of goodness does 
not consist in limit, species and order 

Obj 4 Further, that wherein consists the essence of goodness cannot be 
spoken of as evil Yet we can speak of an evil limit, species and order 
Therefore the essence of goodness does not consist m limit, species and order 
Ob] 5 Further, limit, species and order are caused by weight, number 
and measure as appears from the quotation from Augustine"^ But not 
every good thing has weight, number and measure, for Ambrose says It 
is of thr nature of lu)hl not to have ban created m number, vjen^ht and 
measure-'' Therefore the essence of goodness does not consist in limit, 
species and order 

On the contrary, Augustine says These three — hmit, spettes, order — as 
common good things, arc in everything God has made, thus, where these 
three abound the things are very good, where they ate less, the things are less 
good, •whuc thiv do not exist at all, there can he nothing good But this 
would not he unless the essence of goodness consisted in them Therefore the 
essence of goodness consists m limit, species and order 

I answir that. Everything is said to be good so far as it is perfect, for in 
that way is it desirable (as has been shown above) Now a thing is said to be 
perfect if it lacks nutliing according to the mode of its perfettion But since 
everything is what it is by its form (anif since the form presupposes certain 
things, and from the form certain things necessaiily follow), in irder for a 
thing to be perfect and good it must have a form, togethpi with all that 
precedes and follows upon that h,-rm Now the fuim piesupposes determina- 
tion nr cnniinensuration of its principles, whether material ni efficient, and 
this IS signified by the limit hence it is said that nieasme fnL \ the limit 
But the form itself is signified by the species, for everything is placed m its 
species by Us form Hence number is said to give the species, for drpnitions 
signifying spi lies arc like numbers, according to the Philosopher, for as a 
unit added to, oi taken from, a number, changes its species, so a difference 
added to or taken from, a definition, changes its species Further, upon the 
form follows an inclination to the end, or to an action, or something of the 
sort, for eveiything, in so far as it is in act, acts and tends towards that 
which befits it according to its form, and this belongs to weight and order 

“Dfi Ginesi ad Lilt, IV, 3 (PL 34, 299) Ibid ^ HExaem , I, g (PL 14, 
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Hence the essence of gandness, so far as it consists in perfection, consists 
also in limit, species and order 

Reply Ob] i These three follow upon being, only so far as it is perfect, 
and according to this perfection it is good 

Reply Ob] 2 Limit, species and order are said to be good, and to he 
beings, not as though they themselves were subsistents, but because through 
them other things are both beings and good Hence they have no need of 
other things whereby to be good, for they are spoken of as good, not as 
though formally so constituted by something else, but as formally con- 
stituting others good thus whiteness is not said to be a being because it 
exists in anything else, but because, by it, something else has accidental 
being, VIZ , a thing that is white 

Reply Ob] All being is through some form Hence, according to the 
particular being of a thing is its limit, species, order Thus, a man has a limit, 
species and order, as a man, and another limit, species, and order, as he is 
white, virtuous, knowing, and so on, according to everything predicated of 
him But evil deprives a thing of some sort of being, as blindness deprives us 
of that being which is sight, and so it does not destroy every limit, species 
and order, but only such as follow upon the being of sight 

Reply Ob] 4 As Augustine says, Every limit, as limit, is good (and the 
same can be said of species and order) But an evil limit, speties and order 
are so railed as being less than they ought to be, or as not belonging to that 
to which they ought to belong, or they are called evil, because they are out 
of place and incongruous 

Reply 06 ; 5 The nature of light is spoken of as being without number, 
weight and measure, not absolutely, but in comparison with corporeal 
things, because the power of light extends to all corporeal things inasmuch 
as it is an active quality of the first body that causes change, i e , the heavens 


Sixth Article 

WHETHER GOODNESS IS RIGHTLY DIVIDED INTO THE 
UEFITTINC, THE USFIUL AND THE PLEASANT? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Ob]cctu)n I It seems that goodness is not rightly divided into thebefitting, 
the useful and the pleasant For goodness is divided by the ten predicaments, 
as the Philosopher says '*1 But the befitting, the useful and the pleasant can 
be found under one predicament Therefore goodness is not rightly divided 
by them 

Ob] 2 Further, every division is made by opposites But these three 
do not seem to be opposites, for the befitting is pleasing, and nothing un- 
befitting IS useful, whereas this ought to be the case if the division were 

“De Nat Bom, 22 (PL 42, 558) ” Eth , I, 5 (logSa ig) 
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made by opposites, for then the befitting and the useful ■would be opposed, 
as also Tully observes Therefore the division is improper 

Ob] 3 Further, where one thing is because of another, there is only one 
thing But the useful is not good, eicept so far as it is pleasing and befitting 
Therefore the useful ought not to be divided from the pleasant and the 
befitting 

On the contrary, Ambrose makes use of this division of goodness in his 
De Offiens 

I answer that. This division properly concerns human goodness But if 
we consider the nature of goodness from a higher and more universal point 
of view, we shall find that this division properly concerns goodness as such 
For a thing is good so far as it is desirable, and is a term of the movement 
of appetite The term of this movement ran be seen from a consideration of 
the movement of a natural body The movement of a natural body terminates 
absolutely m the end, and relatively in the means through which it comes 
to the end, where the movement ceases, so that a term of movement is 
so called in so far as it terminates any part of that movement Now the 
ultimate term of movement can be taken in two wajs ether as the thing 
itself towards which it tends, eg, a place or form, or as a state of rest in 
that thing Thus, in the movement of appetite, the thing desired that 
terminates the movement of appetite relatively, as a means of tending to- 
wards something else, is called the usrjul, that nought after as the last thing 
absolutely terminating the movement of the appetite, as a thing towards 
which for Its own sake the appetite tends, is called the hi fitting, for the 
bejittmg is that which is desired for its own sake, but that which terminates 
the movement of appetite in the form of rest in the thing desired, is called 
the pUasant 

Reply Ob] I Goodness, so far as it is really identical with being, is divided 
by the ten predicaments But this division belongs to it according to its 
proper formality 

Rt ply Oh] 1 This division is not by opposite things, hut by opposite 
aspects Now those things are properly called pleasing which have no other 
formility under which they are desirable e-rcept the pleasant although at 
times they are harmful and unbefitting Whereas the.useful applies to such 
as are undesirable in themselves, but are desired only as helpful to something 
further r g , the taking of bitter medicine, while the befitting are said to be 
such as are desirable in themselves 

Rtply Oh] 3 Goodness is not divided into these three as something 
umvDial which is predicated equally of them all, but as something analogical 
which IS jiredicated of them according to priority and posteriority For it is 
predicated by priority of the befitting, then of the pleasant, and lastly of 
the useful 

DJf , II, 3 (pp Bi-82) •‘De Off , I, <3 |PL i6, 35) 



Question VI 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD 
[In Four Articles) 

We next consider the goodness of God, under which head there are four 
points of inquiry (i) Whether to be good belongs to God? (2) Whether 
God is the highest good? (3) Whether He alone is essentially good? (4) 
Whether all things are good by the divine goodness? 

First Article 

WHETHER TO BE GOOD BELONGS TO GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that to be good does not belong to God For good- 
ness consists in limit, species and order But these do not seem to belong 
to God, since God is immense, and is not ordered to anything Therefore 
to be good does not belong to God 

Ob; 2 Further, the good is what all things desire But all things do not 
desire God, because dll things do not know Him, and nothing is desired 
unless It IS known Therefore to be good does not belong to God 

On the contrary, It is written [Lam 111 25) The Lord is good to them 
that hope in Him to the soul that seeketh Him 

I answer that. To be good belongs pre-eminently to God For a thing is 
good according to its desirableness Now everything seeks after its own 
perfection, and the perfection and form of an efiect consist in a certain like- 
ness to the agent, since every agent makes its like , and hence the agent itself 
IS desirable and has the nature of good For the very thing which is desirable 
in it IS the participation of its likeness Therefore, since God is the first 
producing cause of all things, it is manifest that the aspect of good and of 
desirableness belong to Him, and hence Dionysius attributes good to God 
as to the first efficient cause, saying that God is called good as by Whom all 
things subsist ^ 

Reply Ob) i To have limit, species and order belongs to the essence 
of caused good, but good is in God as in its cause, and hence it belongs 
to Him to impose limit, species and order on others, wherefore these three 
things are in God as in their cause 

Reply Ob) 2 All things, by desiring their own perfection, desire God 
Himself, inasmuch as the perfections of all things are so many ^militudes 
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of the divine being, as appears from what is said above ^ And so nf those 
beings which desire God, some know Him as He is in Himself, and this is 
proper to a rational creature, others know some participation of His good- 
ness, and this belongs also to sensible knowledge, and others have a natutgl 
desire without knowledge, as being directed to their ends by a higher knovitgrj 

Second Article 

WHETHFR GOD IS THE HIGHEST GDOD^ 

'We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not the highest good For the highest 
good adds something to good, or otherwise it would belong to every good 
But everything whith is an addition to anything else is a composite thing 
therefore the highest good is composite But God is supremely simple, as 
was shown above “ Therelore God is not the highest good 

Obj 2 Further, Good is what all dc\tre, as the Philosopher says’* Now 
what all desire is nothing but God, Who is the end of all things therefore 
there is no other good but God This appears also from what is said {Luke 
xviii i;) None is good but God alone But we use the word highest in 
romparison with others, as, e ^ , the highest hot thing is used m tomparison 
with all other hot things Therefore God cannot be called the highest good 
Obj 3 Further, highest implies comparison But things not in the 
same genus are not comparable, as sweetness is not properly called gi eater 
or less than a line Therefore, since God is not in the same genus as other 
good things, as appears above, “ it seems that God cannot be called the 
highest good m relation to them 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the Trinity of the divine persons 
IS the highest good, discerned by purified minds “ 

I answer that, God is the highest good ahsolutelv, and not only in any 
genus or order of things For good is attributed to God, as was said, inasmuch 
as all desired perfections flow from Him as from the first cause They do 
not, however, flow from Him as from a univocal agent, as was shown above,^ 
but as from an agent that does not agree with its effects either m species or 
genus N ow the likeness of an effect in the univocal cause is found uniformly, 
but in the equivocal cause it is found more excellently, as heat is m the sun 
more excellently than it is in fire Therefore as good is in God as in the first, 
but not the univocal, cause of all things, it must be m Him in a most 
exLellent way, and therefore He is called the highest good 
Reply Ob] i The highest good does not add to good any absolute thing, 
but only a relation Now a relation, by which something is said of God 
relatively to creatures, is not really in God, but in the creature, for it is in 
God in our idea only In the same way, what is knowable is so railed with 
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relation to knowledge, not that it depends on knowledge, but because knowl- 
edge depends on it Thus it is not necessary that there should be composition 
m the highest good, but only that other things be deficient in comparison 
with it 

Reply Obj 2 When we say that good ts what all desire, it is not to be 
understood that every kind of good thing is desired by all, but that whatever 
IS desired has the nature of good And when it is said i\ one ts good but God 
alone, this is to be understood of the essentially good, as will be eaplained ® 

Reply DA; 3 Things not of the same genus are in no way comparable to 
each other if they are in diverse genera Now we say that God is not in the 
same genus with other good things This does not mean that He is in any 
other genus, but that He 1 outside genus, and is the principle of every genus 
Thus He is compared to otkaia by excess, and it is this kind of comparison 
that the highest good impl i.es | 


Third Article 

WHETHER TO BE ESSENTIALLY GOOD BELONGS TO GDD 
ALONE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that to be essentially good does not belong to God 
alone For as one is convertible with being, so is good, as we said above " 
But every being is one essentially, as appears from the Philosopher 
Therefore every being is good essentially 

Obj 2 Further, if good is what J 1 things desire, since being itself is desired 
by all, then the being of each thing is its good But everything is a being 
essentially therefore every being is good essentially 

Ohj 3 Further, everything is good by its owji goodness Therefore if 
there is anything which is n* d good essentially, it is necessary to say that its 
goodness is nut its own essence Therefore its goodness, since it is a being, 
must be good, and if it is good by some other goodness, the same question 
applies to that goodness also Therefore we must either proceed to infinity, 
or come to some goodness which isnot goodby any other goodness Therefore 
the first supposition holds good Therefore everything is good essentially 
On the contrary, Boethius says that all things but God are good by par- 
ticipation Therefore they are not good essentially 

7 answer that, God alone is good essentially For everything is called 
good according to its perfection Now perfection in a thing is threefold first, 
according to the constitution of its own being, secondly, m respect of any 
accidents being added as necessary fur its perfect operation, thirdly, per- 
fection consists in the attaining to something else as the end Thus, for 
instance, the first perfection of fire consists in its being, which it has through 
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Its own substantial form, its secondary perfection consists in heat, lightness 
and dryness, and the like, its third perfection is to rest in its [n\n place 
This triple perfection helonfis to no creature by its own essence, it belongs 
to Cod only, \\ hose essence alone is His being, in Whom there are no acci- 
dents, since whatever belongs to nthers accidentally belongs to Him essen- 
tially c a to be powerful, wise, and the like, as appeal c from what is 
stated above Furthermore, He is not directed to anything else as to an 
end, but is Himself the last end of all things Hence it is manifest that Cod 
alone has every kind of perfection by His own essence, and therefore He alone 
IS good essentially 

Reply Ob} I One does not include the idea of perfection but only of m- 
division, which belongs to everything according to iLs own essence Now the 
essences of simple things are undivided both actually and potentially, but 
the essences of composite things are undivided only actually, and therefore 
everything must be one essentially, but not good essentially, as was shown 
above 

Reply Oh; 2 Although everything is good in that it has being, yet the 
essence of a creature is not being itself, and therefore it docs not follow that 
a creature is good essentially 

Reply Ohj 3 Thegimdncss of a creature is not its verv essence, but some- 
thing superadded, it is either its being, or some added perfection, or the 
order to its end Still, the goodness itself thus added is called good, just as it is 
called being But it is called being because by it something has being, not 
because it itself has being through something else Hence it js called good 
because by it something is good, and not because it itself has some other 
goodness whereby it is good 


Fourth 4rUcle 

WHI.THER ALL THINIS ARE ICIOD BY THE DIVINE 
COODNESS f 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Artuch — 

Objection i It seems that all things are good by the divine goodness For 
Augustine savs This and that are good 1 akc away this and that, and see 
good Itself if thou const, and so thou shalt see God, good not 6y any other 
good, but the good of every goad *’ But everything is good by its own good 
therefore everything is good by that very good which is God 

Obj 2 Further, as Boethius says,” all things are called good according 
as they are directed to God, and this is by reason of the divine goodness 
therefore all things are good by the divine goodness 

On the contrary. All things are good inasmuch as they have being But 
they are not called beings through the divine being, but through their own 
“Q 3, a 6 ^ De Tnn , VIII, 3 (PL 42, 945) De Hebdom (PL 64, 1312) 
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being therefore all things are not good by the divine goodness, but by their 
own goodness 

/ answer that, As regards relative things, we may admit extrinsic denomi- 
nation Thus, a thing is denominated placed from place, and measured from 
measure But as regards what is said absolutely, opinions differ Plato held 
the separate existence of the essences of all things, and that individuals were 
denominated by them as participating in the separate essences, for instance, 
that Socrates is called man according to the separate Form of man Now 
just as he laid down separate Forms of man and horse which he called 
absolute man and absolute horse,*" so likewise he laid down separate Forms 
albemg and of one, and these he called absolute being and absolute oneness,*’’ 
and by participation in these everything was called being or one What was 
thus absolute being and absolute one, he said was the highest good *® And 
because good is convertible with being, as is also one, he called the absolute 
good God,*" from whom all things are called good by way of participation 
Although this opinion appears to be unreasonable in affirming that there 
are separate forms of natural things subsisting of themselves — as Aristotle 
argues in many ways*’ — still, it is absolutely true that thei e is something first 
which IS essentially being and essentially good, which we call God, as appears 
from what is shown above*” Aristotle agrees with this*” Hence from the 
first being, essentially being and good, everything can be called good and a 
being inasmuch as it participates m the first being by way of a certain assimi- 
lation, although distantly and defectively, as appears from the above ** 
Everything is therefore called good from the divine goodness, as from 
the first exemplary, effective and final principle of all goodness Nevertheless, 
everything is called good by reason of the likeness of the divine goodness 
belonging to it, which is formally its own goodness, whereby it is de- 
nominated good And so of all things there is one goodness, and yet many 
goodnesses 

This is a sufficient Reply to the Objections 
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Question Vir 


THE INFINITY OF GDD 
[In tour Articles) 

Afteb considering the divine perfection, we must consider God’s infinity, 
and His existence in things,* for God is said to be eveiywhere, and in all 
things, inasmuch as He is boundless and infinite 

Concerning the first, there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether God 
is infinite? (2) Whether anything besides Him is infinite in essence? (3) 
Whether anything can be infinite in magnitude? (4) Whether an infinite 
multitude can exist? 


First Article 

WHETHER GOD IS INHNITE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Obicction I It seems that God is not infinite Koi everything infinite is 
imperfect, as the Philosopher says, because it nas parts and matter, as is said 
m Physics 111 - But God is most perfect therefore He is not infinite 

Obj 2 Further, according to the Philosopher,' finite and infinite belong 
to quantity But there is no quantity in God, for He is nut a body, as was 
shown above ‘ Therefore it does nut belong to Him to be infinite 

Obj 3 Further, what 15 here in such a way as not to be tdsewherc is 
finite according to place Therefore, that which is this thing in such a way 
as not to be another thing is finite according to substance But God is this, 
and not another, for He is not a stone or wood Therefore God is not infinite 
in substance 

On the contrary, Damascene says that Cod is infinite and eternal and 
boundless ^ 

I answer that. All the ancient philosophers attnbiUe infitiitude to the first 
principle, as it is said,“ and this with reason,'' for they considered that 
things flow forth infinitely from the first principle But because some erred 
concerning the nature of the first principle, as a consequence they erred also 
concerning its infinity For they asserted that matter was the first principle,® 
and consequently they attributed to the first principle a material infinity, 
asserting that some infinite body was the first principle of things 

B "Anstotlc, Phvs , III, S fzoya 27) ^ Op oil, 1 , 3 fiSsb 2) ^ Q 3, 
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We must cnnsirlBr therefore that a thing is called infinite because it is 
not finite Now matter is m a way made finite by form, and the form hy 
matter Matter is made finite hy form inasmuch as matter, before it receives 
its form, IS m potentiality to many forms, but on receiving a form, it is 
terminated by that one Again, form is made finite by matter inasmuch as 
form, considered m itself, is common to many, but when received in matter, 
the form is determined to this one particular thing Now matter is perfected 
by the form by which it is made finite, and therefore infinity as attributed tp 
matter has the nature of something imperfect, for it is as it were formless 
matter On the other hand, form is not made perfect by matter, but rather is 
contracted hy matter, and hence the infinite, regarded on the part of the 
form not determined hy matter, has the nature of something perfect Now 
being IS the most formal of all things, as appears from the above ° Since 
therefore the divine being is not a being received in anything, but God is His 
own subsistent being (as was shown above^“), it is clear that God Himself 
IS infinite and perfect 

From this appears the Reply to the First Objection 

Reply Ob] 2 The term of quantity is, as it were, its form, and this can 
be seen in the fact that a figure which consists in the termination of quantity 
IS a kind of quantitative form Hence the infinite of quantity is m the order of 
matter, and such a kind of infinite cannot be attributed to God, as was said 
above 

Reply Ob] 3 The fact that the being of God is self-subsisting, not 
received in any other, and is thus called infinite, shows God to be dis- 
tinguished from all other beings, and all others to be apart from Him, 
much as, were there such a thing as a self-subsisting whiteness, the very 
fact that it (lid nut exist in anything else wuuld make it distinct from 
every other whiteness existing in a subject 


Second (\rtlcle 

WHETHER INYTHINC BUT COD CAN BE ESSENTIALLY 
INFINITE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ection i It seems that something else besides God can be essentially 
infinite For the power of anything is proportioned to its essence Now if the 
essence of Grfid is infinite, His power must also he infinite Therefore He can 
produce an infinite effect, since the entent of a power is known by its effect 

Oh] 2 Further, whatever has infinite power has an infinite essence. Now 
the created intellect has an infinite power, for it apprehends the universal, 
which can extend itself to an infinitude of singulars Therefore every created 
intellectual substance is infinite 

Ob] 3 Further, primary matter is something other than God, as was 

"Q4iai 
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shown above ” But primary matter is infinite Therefore something besides 
God be infinite 

On the contrary, The infinite cannot be from some principle, as is said in 
Physics 111 *- But everything outside God is from God as from its first prin- 
ciple Therefore nothing besides God can be infinite 
/ answer that, Things other than God can be relatively infinite, but not 
absolutely infinite For with regard to the infinite as applied to matter, it is 
manifest that everything actually existing possesses a form, and thus its 
matter is determined by form But because matter, considered as existing 
under some substantial form, remains in potentiality to many accidental 
forms, what is absolutely finite can be relatively infinite For example, wood 
IS finite according to its own form, but still it is relatively infinite inasmuch 
as it is in potentiality to an infinite number of shapes But if we speah of the 
infinite in reference to form, it is manifest that those things, the forms of 
which are m matter, are absolutely finite, and in no way infinite If, how- 
ever, any created forms are not received into matter, but are self-subsisting, 
as some think to be the case with the angels,*® these will be relatively infinite, 
inasmuch as such farms are not terminated, nor contracted, by any matter 
But because a created form thus subsisting has being, and yet is nut its own 
being, It follows that its being is received and contracted to a determinate 
nature Hence it cannot be absolutely infinite 

Reply Ob] i It is against the nature of a produced thing for its essence 
to be its being, because subsisting being is not a created being, and hence it 
IS against the nature of a produced thing to be absolutely infinite Therefore, 
as God although He has infinite pow er, cannot make a thing to he not made 
(for this would imply that two contradictories are true at the same time) , so 
likewise He cannot make anything to be absolutely infinite 

Reply Ob; 2 The reason why the power of the intellect in a way extends 
itself to an inlinily of things is that the intellect is a form not in mattei , but 
it IS either wholly separated from matter, as are angelic substances, or at least 
there is the separation uf an intellectual power, which is not the act of any 
organ, in the intellectual soul joined ■‘<^3body 

Reply Oh] 3 Primary matter does not exist by itself in nature, since it is 
not actual being, but only potential Hence it is something concreated rather 
than created Nevertheless, primary matter even as a potentiality is not ab- 
solutely infinite, but relatively, because its potentiality extends only to 
natural farms 
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THE INFINITY DF GDD 


S9 


Third Article 

WHETHER AN ACTUALLY INFINITE MAGNITUDE CAN 
EXIST? 

TVe proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that there can be something actually infinite in mag- 
nitude For in mathematics there is no error, since there is no lie in things 
abstract, as the Philosopher says But mathematics uses the infinite in mag- 
nitude, and thus, the geometrician in his demonstrations says. Let this line be 
infinite Therefore it is not impossible for a thing to be infinite m magnitude 

Ob] 2 Further, what IS not against the nature of anything can agree with 
it Now to he infinite is not against the nature of magnitude, but rather both 
the finite and the infinite seem to he attributes of quantity Therefore it is 
not impossible for some magnitude to be infinite 

Ob] 3 Further, magnitude is infinitely divisible, for the continuous is de- 
fined as that which infinitely divisible, as is clear from Physics 111 But 
contraries are concerned about one and the same thing Since, therefore, ad- 
dition is opposed to division, and increase is opposed to diminution, it ap- 
pears that magnitude can be increased to infinity Therefore it is possible 
for magnitude to be infinite 

Ob] 4 Further, movement and time have quantity and continuity de- 
rived from the magnitude over which movement passes, as it is said in Physics 
iv'"' But it IS not against the nature of time and movement to be infinite, 
since every determinate indivisible in time and circular movement is both a 
beginning and an end Therefore neither is it against the nature of magnitude 
to be infinite 

On the contrary, Every body has a surface But every body which has a 
surface is finite, because surface is the term of a finite body Therefore all 
bodies are finite The same applies also to surface and to a line Therefore 
nothing IS mfinile in njagnitude 

7 answer that, It is one thing to be infinite in essence, and another to he 
infinite m magnitude For granted that there exists a body which is infinite- 
in magnitude, as fire or air, yet this would not be infinite in essence, because 
its essence would be terminated in a species by its form, and confined to 
some individual by matter And so, assuming from what has preceded that 
no creature is infinite in essence, it still remains to inquire whether any 
creature can be infinite in magnitude 

We must therefore observe that a body, which is a complete magnitude, 
can he considered in two ways mathematically, m which case we consider 
its quantity only, and naturally, in which case we consider its matter and 
form 

Now it IS mamfest that a natural body cannot be actually infinite For 
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Every natural body has some detBrimned substantial form ThEreforE, since 
accidents follow upon the substantial form, it is necessary that determinate 
accidents should follow upon a determinate form, and among these acci- 
dents IS quantity ho every natural body has a greater or smaller deter- 
minate quantity Hence it is impossible for a natural body to be inffnite 
The same appears from movement, berause every natural body has some 
natural movement, whereas an infinite body could not have any natural 
movement It cannot have one in a straight line, because nothing moves nat- 
urally by such a movement unless it is out of its place, and this could not 
happen to an infinite body, for it would occupy every place, and thus every 
place would be indifferently its own place Neither could it move circularly, 
since circular motion requires that one part nl the body be necessaiilv trans- 
ferred to a plat e which had been occupied by another part, and this could not 
happen as regards an infinite circular body for if two lines be drawn from 
the center, the farther they extend from the center, the farther they are from 
each other, and therefore, if a body were infinite, the lines would be infinitely 
distant from each other, and thus one could never occupy the place be- 
longing to the other 

The same applies to a mathematical body For if we imagine a mathe- 
matical body actually existing, we must imagine il under some form, because 
nothing IS actual except by its form Hence, sinre the Inrm iii quantity as 
such IS figure, such a body must have some figure II would therefore be 
finite, for figure is confined by a Lerm or houndary 

ReplvOb) I A geometrician does not need to assume that a given line is 
actually infinite he necils to taLe some actually finite line, from which he 
can subtract whatever he finds necessary, which line he calls infinite 

Reply Obj 2 Although the infinite is not against the nature uf magnitude 
in general, it is against the nature of any species of it Thus, for instance, it 
IS against the nature of a biiubical or tricubical magnitude whether circular 
or triangular, and so on Now what is not possible in any species cannot exist 
in the genus, and hence there cannot be any infinite magnitude, since no 
species of magnitude is infinite 

Reply Ob) y The infinite in quantity, as was shown above, belongs to 
matter Now by division of the whole we approach to matter, since parts are 
as matter, but by addition we approach to the whole which is as a form 
Therefore, the infinite is not found in the addition of magnitude, but only m 
division 

Reply Ob) 4 Movement and time are not actual as wholes, but succes- 
sively, and hence they have potentiality mixed with actuality But magnitude 
IS an actual whole, and therefore the infinite in quantity^ refers to matter, and 
does nut agree with the totality of magnitude, yet it agrees with the totality 
of time or movement for to be m potentiality befits matter 
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Fourlh Article 

WHETHER AN INFINITE MULTITUDE CAN EXIST? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that an actually infinite multitude is possible For 
it is not impossible for a potentiality to be made actual But number can be 
multiplied to infinity. Therefore it is possible for an infinite multitude actu- 
ally to exist 

Obj 2 Further, it is possible for any individual of any species to be actual 
But the species of figures are infinite Therefore an infinite number of actual 
figures IS possible 

Ob] 3 Further, things not opposed to each other do not obstruct each 
other But supposing a multitude of things to exist, there can still be many 
others not opposed to them Therefore it is not impossible for others also to 
coexist with them, and so on to infinitude Therefore an actual infinite num- 
ber of things IS possible 

On the conti ary, It is written, Thou hast ordered all things w measure, and 
number and weight \Wts xi 21) 

I answei that, A twofold opinion has obtained on this subject Some, as 
Avicenna and Algazel,’’ said that it was impossible for an absolutely infinite 
multitude to ixist actually, hut that an accidentally infintte multitude was 
not impossible A multitude is said to be infinite absolutely, when an infinite 
multitude is necessary that something may exist Now this is impossible, 
because it would mean that something is dependent on an infinity for its 
existence, and hence its generation would never be accomplished, because il 
IS impossible to traverse what is infinite 

A multitude is said to be accidentally infinite when its existence as such is 
not necessary, but accidental This can be shown, for example, in the work 
of an artisan requiring a certain absolute multitude, namely, art m the soul, 
the movement of the hand, and a hammer, and supposing that such things 
weie infinitely multiplied, the work would never be finished, since it would 
depend on an infinite number nf causes But the multitude of hammers, 
which results when one hammer is broken and is replaced by another, is an 
accidental multitude, for it happens by accident that many hammers are 
used, and it matters little whether one or two, or many are used, or an in- 
finite number, if the work is carried on for an infinite time In this way they 
said that there can be actually an accidentally infinite multitude 

This, however, is impossible, since every kind of multitude must belong 
to a species of multitude Now the species of multitude are to be reckoned 
by the species of numbers But no species of number is infinite, for every 
number is multitude measured by one Hence it is impossible that there be an 
actually infinite multitude, either absolutely or accidentally Furthermore, 
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multitude in the world is created, and everything created is comprehended 
under some definite intention of the Creator, for no agent acts aimlessly. 
Hence everything created must be comprehended under a certain number. 
Therefore it is impossible for an actually infinite multitude to eaist, even 
acciden tally 

But a potentially infinite multitude is possible, because the increase of 
multitude follows upon the division of a magnitude, since the more a thing 
IS divided, the greater number of things result Hence, just as the infinite is 
to be found potentially in the division of the continuous, because we thus 
approach matter, as was shown above, in the same way the infinite can also 
be found potentially in the addition of multitude 

Reply Ob] i Whatever exists potentially is made actual according to its 
mode of being For instance, a day is reduced to act successively, and not all 
at once Likewise the infinite in multitude is reduced to act successively, and 
not all at once, because every multitude can be succeeded by another multi- 
tude to infinity 

Reply Ob] 2 Species of figures are infinite by the infinitude of number. 
Now there are various species of figures, such as trilateral, quadrilateral and 
50 on, and as an infinitely numerable multitude is not all at once reduced to 
act, so neither is the multitude of figures 

Reply Oh] 3 Although the supposition of some things does not preclude 
the supposition of others, still the supposition of an infinite number is op- 
posed to any single species of multitude Hence it is not possible for any 
actually infinite multitude to exist 



Question VIII 


THE EXISTENCE DF GDD IN THINGS 
[In Four Articles) 

Since it Evidently belongs to the infinite to be present everywhere and in all 
things, we must now consider whether this belongs to God, and concerning 
this there arise four points of inquiry (i) Whether God is in all things? 
(z) Whether God is everywhere? (3) Whether God is everywhere by es- 
sence, power and presence? (4) Whether to be everywhere belongs to God 
alone? 


First Article 

WHETHER GOD IS IN ALL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not in all things For what is above all 
things IS not in all things But God is above all, according to the Psalm ( csii 
4) The Lord IS high ahoiie all nations, etc Therefore God is not in all things 

06 ; 2 Further, what IS in anything is thereby contained Now God is not 
contained by things, but He rather contains them Therefore God is not in 
things, but things are rather in Him Hence Augustine says that things are 
in Him, rather than that He is in any place * 

06 ; 3 Further, the more powerful an agent is, the more extended is its 
action But God is the most powerful of all agents Therefore, His action can 
extend even to things which are far removed from Him, and it is not neces- 
sary that He should be in all things 

06 ; 4 Further, the demons are beings But God is not in the demons, for 
there is no jellowship between light and darkness \z Cor vi 14) Therefore 
God IS not in all things 

On the contrary, A thing is wherever it operates But God operates in all 
things, according to Isa xxvi iz, Lord Thou hast wrought all out 
works in us Therefore God is in all things 

I answer that, God is in all things, not, indeed, as part of their essence, 
nor as an accident, but as an agent is present to that upon which it acts For 
an agent must be joined to that on which it acts immediately, and reach it 
by Its power, hence it is proved in Physics vii that the thing moved and the 
mover must existtogether ^Now, since Godisbeing itself by His own essence, 
created being must be His proper effect, as to ignite is the proper effect of 

^ Lib SjQuaest,q in |FL 4u, 15) ’ Anslotle, Fftyj , VII, 2 (24324) 
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fire But Gnd causes this effect in things not only when they first begin tu be, 
but as long as they are preserved in being, as light is caused in the air by the 
sun as long as the air remains illuminated Therefore, as long as a thing has 
being, so long must God be present to it, according to its mode of being But 
being IS innermost in each thing and most fundamentally present within all 
things, since it is formal in respect of everything found m a thing, as was 
shown above Hence it must be that Gnd is m all things, and innermostly 
Reply Ob] I God is above all things by the excelltnce of His nature, 
nevertheless, He is m all things as causing the being of all things, as was 
shown above 

Reply Ob] 2 Although corporeal things are said to be m something as in 
that which contains them, nevertheless spiritual beings contain those things 
in which they are, as the soul contains the body So, too, God is m things as 
containing them Nevertheless, by a certain similitude to corporeal things 
it is said that all things are m God masmucli as they are contained by Him 
Reply Ob] y No action of an agent, however powerful it may be, acts at 
a distance, except through a medium But it belongs to the supieme power 
of God that He acts immediately in all things Hence nothing is distant from 
Him, as if it could be without Rod iii itself But things are said to be distant 
from Gnd by unlikeness to Hun in nature or grace, just as He is above 
all by the excellence of His own nature 

Reply Ob] 4 In the demons there is their nature which is from God, and 
also the deformity of sin which is not from Him Therefore, it is not to be 
absolutely conceded that God is m the demons, except with the addition, m- 
asmuch as thev are being! But in things not deformed in their nature, we 
must say absolutely that God is present"] 

Second Article 

WHETHtR COD IS rXEHVWHtHF? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not everywhere For to be everywhere 
means to be in every place But to be in every place does not belong to God, 
to Whom it does not belong to be in place at all, for incorportal beings, as 
Boethius says,'* are not in place Therefore God is not everywhere 

06 ; 2 Further, the relation of time to succession is the same as the rela- 
tion of place to permanence But one indivisible part of action or movement 
cannot exist in different times Therefore neither can one imlivisible part in 
the genus of permanent things be in everyplace Now the divine being is not 
successive, but permanent Therefore God is not in many places, and thus 
He IS not everywhere 

Ob] 3 Further, what is wholly in any one place is not m part elsewhere 
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But if Gad IS in any one place He is all there, far He has no parts Na part 
af Him then is elsewhere, and therefore God is nat everywhere 

On the contrary, It is written, I fill heaven and earth \Jer xaiii 24) 

I answer that, Since place is a reality, to be in place can be understood in 
a twofold sense either after the manner of other realities — * e , as one thing 
is said to be in another in any way whatever, and thus the accidents of a 
place are in place, nr in a manner proper to place, and thus things placed 
are in place Now in both these senses in some way God is in everyplace, and 
this IS to be everywhere First, He is m all things as giving them being, 
power and operation, so He is m every place as giving it being and locative 
power Again, things placed are in place inasmuch as they fill place so, 
too, God fills every place, not, indeed, like a body, for a body is said to fill 
place inasmuch as it excludes the co-occupancy of another body, whereas by 
the fact that God is in a place, others are not thereby excluded from it In- 
deed, He fills every place by the very fact that He gives being to the things 
that fill all places 

Reply Ob] i Incorporeal things are in place not by contact of dimensive 
quantity, as bodies are, but by contact of power 

Reply Oh] 2 The indivisible is twofold One is the term of the continuous 
e g , a point in permanent things, and a moment in the successive This kind 
of indivisible in permanent things, since it has a determinate site, cannot 
be m many parts of place, or in many places, likewise the indivisible of ac*- 
tion or movement, since it has a determinate order in movement or action, 
cannot be in many parts of time Another kind of indivisible is outside of 
the whole genus of the continuous, and m this way incorporeal substances, 
like God, angel, and soul, are called indivisible Such a kind of indivisible 
does not belong to the continuous as a part of it, but as touching it by its 
power Hence, according as its power can extend itself to one or to many, to 
a small thing, or to a great one, m this way it is in one or in many places, and 
m a small or large place 

Reply Oh] 3 A whole IS so called with reference to its parts Now a is 
twofold VIZ , a part of the essence, as the form and the matter are called 
parts of the composite, while genus and difference are called parts of species 
There is also a part of quantity, into which any quantity is divided What 
therefore is wholly m any place by totality of quantity cannot be outside of 
that place, because the quantity of anything placed is commensurate with the 
quantity of the place, and hence there is no totality of quantity without 
totality of place But the totality of essence is not commensurate with the to- 
tality of place Hence it is not necessary for that which is wholly m a thing by 
totality of essence, not to be at all outside it This appears also m accidental 
forms, which have quantity accidentally For example, whiteness is whole in 
each part of the surface if we speak of its totality of essence, because it is 
found to exist in every part of the surface according to the perfection of its 
nature But if its totality be considered according to quantity, which it has 
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accidentally, then it is nnt wholly in every part of the surface Dn the other 
hand, incorporeal substances have no totality either essentially or acci- 
dentally, Bacept according to the perfect idea of their essence Hence, as the 
soul is wholly m every part of the body, so God is wholly in all things and 
in each one 


Third Article 

WHETHEH GOD IS EVERYWHERE BY ESSENCE, PRESENCE 
AND POWER? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that the mode of God’s emstence in things is badly 
explained by saying that God is present m all things by essence, presence 
and pnwer “ For what is by essence in anything, is in it essentially But God 
IS not essentially m things, for He does not belong to the essence of anything. 
Therefore it ought not to be said that God is in things by essence, presence 
and power 

06; 2 Further, to be present to anything means not to be absent from It. 
Now this IS the meaning of God being in things by his essence, that He is not 
absent from anything Therefore the presence of God in all things by essence 
and presence means the same thing Therefore it is superfluous to say that 
God IS present in things by His essence, presence and pnwer 

06; 3 Further, as Cod by His power is the principle of all things, so He 
Is the same likewise by His knowledge and will But it is not said that He is 
m things by knowledge and will Therefore neither is He present by His 
power 

06; 4 Further, as grace is a perfection added to the substance of a thing, 
so many other perfections are likewise added Therefore if God is said to be 
in certain beings m a special way by grace, it seems that according to every 
perfection there ought to be a special mode of God’s existence in things 

On the contrary, Gregory, commenting on the Canticle of Canticles, says 
that God IS in all things in a general manner by His presence, power and sub- 
stjutce, but He is said to be present more familiarly in some by grace " 
jl answer that, God is said to be in a thing in two ways m one way, after 
tneThanner of an efficient cause, and thus He is in all things created by Him , 
m another way, He is in things as the object of operation is in the operator, 
and this is proper to the operations of the soul, according as the thing known 
IS m the one who knows, and the thing desired in the one desiring In this 
second way God is especially in the rational creature, which knows and loves 
Him actually or habitually And because the rational creature possesses this 
prerogative by grace, as will be shown later,'* He is said to be thus in the 
saints by grace 

“ Cf PslEr Lombard, Sent , I, nexvu, i II. 229) 

23a], With the note of the editors 
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But how He !s in other things created by Him may be considered from 
human affairs A king, for example, is said to be in the whole kingdom by his 
power, although he is not everywhere present Again, a thing is said to be by 
its presence in other things which are subject to its inspection, as things m 
a house are said to be present to anyone, who nevertheless may not be in 
substance in every part of the house Lastly, a thing is said to be substantially 
or essentially in that place in which its substance is Now there were some 
(the Manichees®) who said that spiritual and incorporeal things were sub- 
ject to the divine power, but that visible and corporeal things were subject 
to the power of a contrary principle Therefore against these it is necessary 
to say that God is in all things by His power 

But others,” though they believed that all things were subject to the 
divine power, still did not think that the divine providence extended to these 
inferior bodies, and in the person of these it is said. He walketh about the 
poles of the heavens, and He doth not consider our things {Job xxii 14) 
Against these it has been necessary to say that God is in all things by His 
presence 

Further, others’” said that, although all things are subject to God’s provi- 
dence, still all things are not immediately created by God, but that He im- 
mediately created the first creatures, and these created the others Against 
these it IS necessary to say that He is in all things by His essence 

Therefore, God is m all things by His power, inasmuch as all things are 
subject to His power, He is by His presence in all things, inasmuch as all 
things are bare and open to His eyes , He is in all thin gs bv His essence, inas- 
much as He IS present to all as the cause of their being J 

Reply Oh] 1 God is said to be in all things by essSnce, not indeed by the 
essence of the things themselves, as if He were of their essence, but by His 
own essence, because His substance is present to all things as the cause of 
their being 

Reply Ob] 2 A thing can be said to be present to another when it lies 
within its sight, though the thing may be distant in substance, as has been 
shown, and therefore two modes of presence are necessary, viz , by essenco 
and by presence 

Reply Ob) 3 Knowledge and will require that the thing known should be 
in the one who knows, and the thing willed in the one who wills Hence by 
knowledge and will things are more truly in God than God in things But 
power is the principle of acting on another Hence by power the agent is re- 
lated and applied to an external tbing, and thus by power an agent may be 
said to be in another 

Reply Ob] 4 No other perfection, except grace, added to substance, 
renders God present in anything as the object known and loved, therefore 
only grace constitutes a special mode of Cod's existence in things There is, 

''ST , I-II, q log, a I and 3 ‘ Cf St Augustine, De Haeres , 4S (PL 42, 35) 

"Cf below, q 22, a 2 ” Cf below, q 45, a s 
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however, another special mode of God's existence in man by union, which 
will be treated in its own place 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER TO BE EVERYWHERE BELDNOS TO GOD ALONE? 

RV proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that to be everywhere does not belong to God alone. 
For the universal, according to the Philosopher,'^ is everywhere and always, 
and primary matter also, since it is m all bodies, is everywhere But neither of 
these is God, as appears frum what is said above " Thirefore to be every- 
where does not belong to God alone 

Obj 2 Further, number is in things numbered Bui the whole universe is 
constituted m number, as appears from Wisdom |xi 21) Therefore, there is 
some number which is in the whole universe, and is thus ev erywhere 

Ob] 3 Further, the universe is a kind of whole perfei t body “ But the 
whole universe is everywhere, because there is no place outside of it There- 
fore to be everywhere does not belong to God alone 

Ohj 4 Further, if any body were infinite, no place would evist outside of 
it, and so it would be everywhere Therefore to be everywhere does not ap- 
pear to btlong to God alone 

Ob] 5 Further, the soul, as Augustine says, is whole in the whole body, 
and whole in every one oj its parts Therefore if there were m the world 
only one animal, its soul would be everywhere, and thus In be everywhere 
does not belong to God alone 

Ob] 6 Further, as Augustine says, The soul feels where it srrr, and lives 
where it feds, and is where it lives But the soul sees as it were everywhere 
for in a succession of glances it comprehends the entire space of the heavens 
in its sight Therefore the soul is everywhere 

On the contrary, Ambrose says U' ho dares to call the Holy Ghost a crea- 
ture, Who IS in all things, and everywhere, and always, which asniiedly be- 
longs to the divinity alone^ 

/ answer that. To be everywhere primarily and essentially is proper to 
God Now to be everywheie primarily is said of that which m its whole self 
IS everywhere, for if a thing were everywhere according to diverse parts in 
diverse places, it would not be primarily everywhere, for what belongs to 
anything according to a part does not belong to it primarily Thus, if a man 
has white leeLh, whiteness belongs primarily not to the man hut to his teeth 
But a thing is everywhere essentially when it does not belong to it to be 
everywhere accidentally, that is, merely on some supposition, as a gram of 

"S' 7 ’,ni,q 2 '■'/’oil Ina/ , I, II (87!) si) ”Q U a S ind 8 "AnslDtle, 

Dc Caelo, I, l (26Sb S) ' Dr Tnn . VI, 6 (PL 42, gig) Epist CXXXVIT, 2 
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millet would be everywhere, supposing that no other body existed It belongs 
therefore to a thing to be everywhere essentially when, on any supposition, it 
must be everywhere, and this properly belongs to God alone For whatever 
number of places be supposed, even if an infinite number be supposed besides 
what already cTist, it would be necessary that God should be in all of them, 
for nothing can exist except by Him Therefore to be everywhere primarily 
and essentially belongs to God, and is proper to Him,'® because whatever 
number of places be supposed to exist, God must be in all of them, not by a 
part of Him, but hy His very self 

Reply Ob) i The universal and primary matter are indeed everywhere, 
but not according to the same being 

Reply Ob] 2 Number, since it is an accident, is not found m place essen- 
tially, but accidentally, neither is the whole but only part of it in each of the 
things numbered Hence it does not follow that it is primarily and essentially 
everywhere 

Reply Obj 3 The whole body of the universe is everywhere, but not pri- 
marily, since it IS not wholly in each place, but according to its parts, nor 
again is it everywhere essentially, because, supposing that other places ex- 
isted, It would not be in them 

Reply Ob) 4 It an infinite body existed, it would be everywhere, but ac- 
cording to its parts 

Reply Ob] ^ Were there one animal only, its soul would be everywhere 
primarily indeed, but accidentally 

Reply Ob) 6 When it is said that the soul sees anywhere, this can be taken 
in two senses In one sense, the adverb anywhere modifies the act of seeing 
on the part of the object, and in this sense it is true that while it sees the 
heavens, it sees in the heavens, and in the same way it feels in the heavens , 
but it does not follow that it lives or exists in the heavens, because to live and 
to exist do not import an act passing to an exterior object In another sense, 
it can be understood according as the adverb modifies the act of the seer, 
as proceeding from the seer, and thus it is true that where the soul feels and 
sees, there it is, and there it lives, according to this mode of speaking, and 
thus It does not follow that it is everywhere 


IJ 10 
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THE IMMUTABILITY DF GDD 
[In Two Articles) 

We next consider the divine immutability and the divine eternity which fol 
lows from it 

Dn the immutability of God there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether 
God IS altogether immutable^ (2) Whether to be immutable belongs to God 
alone? 


First Ariicte 

WHETHER GOD IS ALTOCFTHLH IMMUTABLE? 

We proceed thus to the First irtirU — 

Objection i It seems that God is not altogether immut ible For whatever 
moves itself is in some way mutable But, as Augustine says, I'he Creator 
Spirit moves liimsdj neither by time, not by place ‘ Therefore God is in 
some way mutable 

Obj 2. Further, it is said of Wisdom that it is more iitohile than all active 
things [Wti vii 24) But God is wisdom itself, therefore God is movable 

Obj 3 F'urther, to appioach and to recede signify movement But these 
are said of God in Scripture Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to 
you [Jas iv 8) Therefore God is mutable 

On the contrary, It is written, I am the Lord, and / change not [Mai 111 

I I an swer that. From what precedes, here is the proof that God is alto- 
g ether immutable First, because it was shown above that there is some first 
being, whom we call God,- and that this first being must be pui e act, without 
the admixture of any potentiality, for the reason that, absolutely, potential- 
ity is posterior to act ^ Now everything which is in any way changed, is in 
some way in potentiality Hence it is evident that it is impossible for God to 
change in any way' Secondly, because everything which is moved remains 
m part as it was, and in part passes away, as what is moved from whiteness 
to blackness remains the same as to substance, and thus in everything which 
IS moved there is some kind of composition to be found But it has been 
shown above that in God there is no composition, for He is altogether 
simple Hence it is manifest that God cannot be moved Thirdly, because 
everything which is moved acquires something by its movement, and attains 

^ De Genesi ad Lilt , VHI, la (PL 34, jSfl) *Q2, as “QSiSj 
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to what It had not attained previously But since God is infinite, compre- 
hending in Himself all the plenitude of the perfection of all being, He cannot 
acquire anything new, nor estend Himself to anything whereto He was not 
extended previously Hence movement in no way belongs to Him So it is 
that some of the ancients, constiained, as it were, by the truth, held that the 
first principle was immovabl e ° I 

Reply Ob] 1 Augustine there® speaks in a similar way to Plato, who said 
that the first mover moves Himself,’ thus calling every operation a move- 
ment, according to which even the acts of understanding, and willing and 
loving, are called movements Therefore, because God understands and loves 
Himself, in that respect they said that God moves Himself, not, however, as 
movement and change belong to a thing existing m potentiality, as we now 
speak of change and movement 

Reply Ob] 2 Wisdom is called mobile by way of similitude, according as 
it diffuses its likeness even to the outermost of things, for nothing can exist 
which does not proceed from the divine wisdom, by way of some kind of imi- 
tation, as from the first effective and formal principle, as also works of art 
proceed from the wisdom of the artist And so in the same way, inasmuch as 
the similitude of the divine wisdom proceeds in degrees from the highest 
things, which participate more fully of its likeness, to the lowest things 
which participate of it in a lesser degree, there is said be a kind of proces- 
sion and movement of the divine wisdom to things , as if we should say that 
the sun proceeds to the earth, inasmuch as a ray of its light reaches the 
earth In this way Dionysius expounds the matter, saying that every pro- 
cession of the divine manifestation comes to us from the movement of the 
Father of lights ’’ 

Reply Ob] 3 These things are said of God in Scripture metaphoncally 
For as the sun is said to enter a house, or to go out, according as its rays 
reach the house, so God is said to approach to us, or to recede from us, when 
we receive the influx of His goodness or fall away from Him 


Second Article 

WHETHER TD BE IMMUTABLE BELONGS TO GOD ALONE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — - 

Objection r It seems that to be immutable does not belong to God alone 
For the Philosopher says that matter ts in everything which ts moved^ 
But, according to some/® certain created substances, as angels and souls, 

“Parmemdes and Ml1issU 5, according to Anstotle, Phys , I, 2 [ia4b 16I 
Genesi ad Lilt, VIII, 20 (PL 34, 388) ^Aristotle, Metaph , XI, S (layib 37) . ci 
Plato, Tiviaeu': (pp 3Da, 34b) , Phaedrus (p 245c) — Cf also Averroes, In Phys , VIII, 
c-dinm 40 (IV, i73r) ^ De Gael Hier , I, 1 (PG 1, 120) ^Metaph, I n, 2 

25 ) St Thomas himself (cf below, q go, a 2) , William of Auvergne, Dt Vmv , 

II®"II®^^i ® Pt III 851) I John of Rochelle, Summa de An^ XI, XXIII, St Albert, 
In II Sent , d lU, a 7 (XXVIII, 68) 
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have not matter Therefnre tn he immutable does not belong to God alone 

Obj 2 Further, everything in motion moves for some end What there- 
fore has already attained its ultimate end is not in motion But some crea- 
tures have already attained to their ultimate end, as all the blessed in 
heaven rhere/ore some creatures are immovable 

Obj i I'lirther everything mutable is variable But forms are invariable, 
for it is said that form consists of a simple and invariable essence There- 
fore it does not belong to God alone to be immutable 

On the contrary, Augustine says, God alone is immutable , but ■whatever 
tfm^s He has made, being from nothing, art mutable 
1 / answer that, God alone is altogether immutable, whereas every creature 
IS in some way mutable We must observe therefore that a mutable thing can 
be so called in two ways bv a power in itself, and b\ a power possessed by 
another For all creatures, before they cMsted, were possible, not bv any 
[created power, since no creature is ctirnal, bin by the divine power alone, in- 
asmuch as God could liring them into being Thus, jus[ as to bring a thing into 
being depends on the will of God, so likewise it depends on His will that 
things should be presets ed m being, for He does not preserve them m being 
otherwise than by ever giving them being, and so if He took awav His action 
from them, all things would be reduced to nothing, ,is appears from Augus- 
tine ■" Fherefore, as it was in the L'leatnr’s power to produce them before 
they existed in themselves, so likewise it is in the Crealnr’s power, when they 
entst in themselves, to bring them to nothing Ir this way, therefore, by the 
power of another — namely, of God — they are mutable, masmuch as they 
were producible from ncitlung by Hun, and are by Him reducible from being 
to non-being 

If, however, a thing is called mutable by a power existing in it, m this way 
also every creature is in some manner mutable For even creature has a two- 
fold power, aclive and passive and T call lhat power passive which enables 
anything to attain its perfection, either in being, or in reaching its end Now if 
the mutability of a thing lie considered according In its power for being, in 
that waj' all creatures a e not mutable, but those only in which what is pos- 
sible in them is consistent with non-beine Hence, in the inferinr bodies there 
IS mutability both as regards .substantial being, inasmuch as thtir matter can 
exist with the privation of their substantial form, and also as regards their 
accidental being, supposing that the subject can he with the privation of an 
accident, as, for example, this subject man can exist with not-whitcncss, and 
can therefore be changed from white to not-white But supposing the acci- 
dent to be such as to follow on the essential principles of the subject, then the 
privation of such an accident cannot coexist with the subject Hence the 
subject cannot be changed as regards that kind of accident, as, for example, 
snow cannot be made black Now in the celestial bodies matter is not con- 

Gilbert de la Parree (?), Db sex Pnne , I (PL iSB, 1257) De Nat Bom I 
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sistent with the privation of form, because the form perfects the whole poten- 
tiality of the matter, and so these bodies are not mutable as to substantial 
being, but only as to being in place, because the subject is consistent with 
privation of this or that place On the other hand, incorporeal substances, 
being subsistent forms which, although with respect to their own being they 
are as potentiality to act, are not consistent with the privation of this act, 
since being is consequent upon form, and nothing is corrupted except it lose 
its form Hence, m the form itself there is no potency to non-being, and so 
such substances are immutable and invariable as regards their being There- 
fore Dionysius says that created intellectual substances are pure jrom gen- 
eration and jrom every variation, and they are likewise incorporeal and im- 
material" Still, there remains in them a twofold mutability one, inas- 
much as they are m potency to their end, and m that way there is in them a 
mutability, through choice, from good to evil, as Damascene says,^® the 
other, as regards place, inasmuch as by their finite power they can attain to 
certain new and hitherto unattained plates — which cannot be said of God, 
Who by His infinity fills all places, as was shown above 

Thus in every cr ef’^"'-a rhgra ic q fn rhap ge either as regards 

substantial being as m the case of corr uptible things, or as regards being in 
place only, as in the caTe~o 7 the celestial bodies, or as regards the order to 
their end, and the application of their powers to divers objects, as is the case 
with the angels, and universally all creatures generally are mutable by the 
power of the Creator, in Whose power is their being and non-bemg Hence, 
since Gild is miitahlein none of these ways, it belongs to Him alone to be 
altogether immutable! 

Replv Oh] 1 TW? objection proceeds from mutability as regards sub- 
stantial nr accidental being, for it was such movement that philosophers 
considered 

Reply Ob] 2 The good angels, besides their natural endowment of im- 
mutability of being, have also immutability of election by divine power 
Nevertheless there remains in them mutability as regards place 

Reply Ob] 3 Forms are called invariable inasmuch as they cannot be 
subjects of variation, but they are subject to variation because according to 
them their subject is variable Hence it is dear that they vary in so far as 
they are, for they are not called beings as though they were the subject of 
being, hut because through them something has being 
Thus we have the answers to the objections 

“ Df -Dili jVom,IV,i (PG 3 , 693 ) ^ De Fide Orth , \1 3 (P[j 94 , 855) ” Q 
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THE ETERNITY DF GDD 
[In Stx Articles) 

We must now cnnsider the eternity of Gnd, concerning which arise six points 
of inquiry (i) What is eternity? (2) Whether God is eternal? (3) Whether 
to be eternal belongs to God alone? (4) Whether eternity differs from time? 
(5) The difference of ivitemity and of time (6) Whether there is only one 
sviternity, as there is one time, and one eternity? 

First Article 

WHETHER THIS IS A GOOD DEFINITION OF ETERNITY, THE 

SIMULTANEOVSLV-WHOLE AHD perfect POShEhSJON 
OF I ^TERMlNABLE LIFE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that the definition of eternity given by Boethius is- 
not a good one Eternity is the simultaneously-whole and pcrject possession 
of interminable life ’ For the word interminable is a negative one But nega- 
tion belongs only to what is defective, and this does not befit eternity There- 
fore in the definition of eternity the word interminable ought not to be found 
Obj 1 Further, eternity signifies a certain kind of duration But duration 
regards being rather than life Therefore the word life ought not to come into 
the definition of eternity but rather the word beinj; 

Obj 3 Further, a whole is what has parts But this is alien to eternity, 
which IS simple Therefore it is improperly said to be whole 

Obj 4 Many days cannot exist together, nor can many times But in eter- 
flity days and times are referred to in the plural, for it is said, Hts going forth 
IS from the beginning, from the days of eternity [Mic v 2) , and it is also 
said, According to the revelation of the mystery -which was kept secret from 
eternity (Rom xvi 25) Therefore eternity is not omnisimultaneous 

Obj 5 Further, the whole and the perfect are the same thing Supposing, 
therefore, that it is whole, itis superfluously described as perfect 

Obj 5 Further, duration does not imply /loTjewion But eternity is a kind 
of duration Therefore eternity is not possession 
I answer that. Just as we attain to the knowledge of simple things by way 
of composite things, so we must reach to the knowledge of eternity by means 
of time, which is nothing but the number of movement according to before 

^Dc Consol, V, prose 6 (PL 63, 858) Cf op at, III, prose 2 (c 724) 
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and after ^ Far since successian occurs in every mavement, and one part 
comes after another, the fact that we reckon before and after in movement 
makes us apprehend time, which is nothing else but the number of before 
and after in movement Now in a thing lacking movement, and which is 
always the same, there is no before and after Just as therefore the nature of 
time consists m the numbering of before and after m movement, so likewise 
in the apprehension of the uniformity of what is absolutely outside of move- 
ment consists the nature of eternity 

Further, those things are said to he measured by time •whieh have a be- 
ginning and an end in time, as it is said in Physics iv,^ because in everything 
which IS moved there is a beginning, and there is an end But as whatever is 
wholly immutable can have no succession, so it has no beginning, and no end 

Thus eternity is known from two facts first, because what is eternal is in- 
terminable — that is, has no beginning or end (that is, no term either way) , 
secondly, because eternity itself has no succession, being simultaneously 
whole 

Reply Ob] 1 Simple things are usually defined by way of negation, e g , a 
point IS that which has no parts Yet this is not to be taken as if the negation 
belonged to their essence, but because our intellect, which first apprehends 
composite things, cannot attain to the knowledge of simple things except by 
removing the composition 

Reply Ob] 2 What is truly eternal is not only being, but also living, and 
life extends to operation, which is not true of being Now the protraction of 
duration seems to belong to operation rather than to being, hence time is the 
numbering of movement 

Reply Ob] 3 Eternity is called whole, not because it has parts, but be- 
cause it IS wanting in nothing 

Reply Ob] 4 As God, although incorporeal, is named in Scripture meta- 
phorically by corporeal names, so eternity, though simultaneously whole, is 
called by names implying time and succession 

Reply Ob) 5 Two things are to be considered in time time itself, which 
IS successive, and the now of time, which is imperfect Hence the expression 
simultaneously-whole is used to remove the idea of time, and the Word per- 
fect IS used to exclude the now of time 

Reply Ob] S Whatevec is possessed is held firmly and imperturbably 
Therefore, to designate the immutability and permanence of eternity, we use 
the word possession 

“ Anstotle, j IV, II (zioa 25) * Op cil , IV, 13 (azib 2B) 
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SEDond Article 

WHETHER GQD IS ETERNAL? 

IVe pracepd thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not eternal For nothing made can be 
predicated of God But eternity is a thing made, far Boethius says that The 
now that flows away makes time, the now that stands still makes eternity,* 
and Augustine says that God the author of eternity ^ Therefore God is not 
eternal 

Obj 2 Further, what is before eternity, and after eternity, is not measured 
by eternity But, as it is stated in the Book of Causes,'' God is before eter- 
nity, and He is after eternity, for it is written that the Laid shall reign for 
eternity, and beyond \Exod xv i8) Therefore to be eternal does not belong 
to God 

Obj 3 Further, eternity IS a kind of measure But to be measured belongs 
not to God Therefore it does not belong to Him to be eternal 

Obj 4 Further, in eternity there is no present, past, nor future, since it is 
simultaneously whole, as was said But words denoting present, past and 
future time are applied to God m Scripture Therefore God is not eternal 

On the contrary, Athanasius says The Father is eternal, the Son is eter- 
nal, the Holv Ghost is eternal ’ 

I answer that. The notion of eternity follows immutability, as the notion of 
time follows movement, as appears from the preceding article Hence, as God 
IS supremely immutable, it supremely belongs to Him to be eternal Nor is 
He eternal only, but He is His own eternity whereas no other being is its 
own duration, since it is not its own being Now God is His own uniform 
being, and hence, as He is His own essence, so He is His own eternity 

Reply Obj i The noTc that stands still is said to make eternity according 
to our apprehension For just as the apprehension of time is caused in us by 
the fact that we apprehend the flow of the now, so the apprehension of eter- 
nity IS caused in us by our apprehending the now standing still When Augus- 
tine says that God is the author of eternity ’ this is to be understood of par- 
ticipated eternity For God communicates His eternity to some m the same 
way as He communicates His immutability 

Reply Obj 2 From this appears the answer to the second objection For 
God IS said to be before eternity according as it is shared bv immaterial sub- 
stances Hence, also, in the same book it is said that intclligcnec ranks with 
ciermiry '' In the words ai Exodus (xv 18), The Lord shall reign for eternity , 
and beyond, eternity stands for age, as another translation has it Thus, it is 
said that the Lord will reign beyond eternity, inasmuch as He endures be- 
yond every age, that is, beyond every kind of given duration For age is 

^DcTnn,W (PL 64, 1253) ^ Lib Sj (Juaesl , q 23 (PL gu, 16) " De Causis, 
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nothing more than the period of each thing, as is said in the first book of the 
treatise On the Heavens Dr to reign beyond eternity can be taken to mean 
that if any other thing were conceived to exist forever, c g , the movement of 
the heavens according to some philosophers,^' then God still reigns beyond, 
inasmuch as His reign is simultaneously whole 

Reply Obj 3 Eteinity is nothing else but God Himself Hence God is not 
called eternal, as if He were in any way measured , but the notion of measure- 
ment IS there understood only according to the manner of our apprehension 
Reply Ob] 4 Words denoting different times are applied to Gnd because 
His eternity includes all times, and not as if He Himself were altered through 
present, past and future 


Third Article 

WHETHTR TO BE ETERNAL BELONGS TO GOD ALONE? 

Wr proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that it does not belong to God alone to be eternal 
For it IS written that those who instruct many to justice shall be bj stars 
unto perpetual eternities (Dan xii 3) Now if Gnd alone were eternal, there 
could not be many eternities Therefore God alone is not the only eternal 
Obj 2 Further, it is written, Depart, ye cursed, into eternal fire (Matt 
XXV 41) Therefore Gnd is not the only eternal 

OA; 3 Further, every necessary thing IS eternal But there are many nec- 
essary things, as, for instance, all principles of demonstration, and all 
demonstrative propositions Therefore God is not the only eternal 

On the contrary, Augustine says that God is the only one who has no be- 
ginning Now whatever has a beginning is not eternal Therefore Gnd alone 
IS eternal 

/ answer that, Etermtj truly and properly so called is in God alone, be- 
cause eternity follows on immutability, as appears from the above But God 
alone is altogether immutable, as was shown above " According, however, 
as some beings receive immutability from Him, they share in His eternity 
Thus some receive immutability from God in the way of never ceasing to 
exist, in which sense it is said of the earth, that it standetA J or ever (Eccles 1 
4) In this sense, eternity can be attributed to the angels, according to the 
Psalms (Ixxv 5) Thou enl'ghtencst wondcrjully ]rom the everlasting hills 
Again, some things are called eternal in Scripture because of the length of 
their duration, although they are in nature corruptible, and thus the hills are 
caWsd eternal, ajiA-viere^d oj the jrmts nj the eternal hills [Dcut xxxiii 15) 
Some, again, share more fully than others in the nature of eternity, inasmuch 
as they possess unchangeableness either in being or further still in operation , 
like the angels, and the blessed, who enjoy the Word, because as regards that 

Aristotle, De Caelo, I, 3 (2790 zj) “ Cf below, q 46, a i, ad 3 and g ^ Cf 
St Jerome, XV (PL 22, 357) g, a z 
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vtston of the Word, no changing thoughts exist in the saints, as Augustine 
says Hence those who see God are said to have eternal life, according to 
the text, This is eternal life, that they may know Thee the only true God, 
€tc \Jo xvii 3) 

Reply Ob j i There are said to be many eternities according as many share 

m eternity, by the contemplation of God 

Reply Ob} 2 The fire of hell is called eternal only because it never ends 
Still, there is change in the pains of the lust, according to the words, To ex- 
treme heat they will pass from snowy waters [Job xjiiv 19) Hence in hell 
true eternity does not exist, but rather time, according to the text of the 
Psalm, Their time will be for ever Kxx 16) 

ReplyOb] 3 Alerejsary means a certain mode of truth, and truth, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher,!'* is in the intellect Therefore, in this sense the true 
and the necessary are eternal, because they are in an eternal intellect, which 
IS the divine intellect alone Hence it does not follow that anything beside 
God is eternal 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER ETERNITY DlfFFRS TROM TIME? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that eternity does not differ from time For two 
measures of duration cannot exist together, unless one is part of the othei 
For instance, two days or two hours cannot be together, nevertheless, we 
may say that a day and an hour are together, because an hour is part of a 
day But eternity and time occur together, and each of them imports a cer- 
tain measure of duration Since therefore eternity is not a part of time, since 
eternity exceeds time, and includes it, it seems that time is a part of eternity, 
and IS not a different thing from eternity 

Ob] 2 Further, according to the Philosopher,!™ the now of tune remains 
the same in the whole of time But the nature of eternity seems to be that it 
maintains itself indivisiCile in the whole course of time Therefore eternity 
IS the now of time But the now of time is not m substance other than time 
Therefore eternity is not in substance other than time 

Obj 3 Further, as the measure of the first movement is the measure of 
every movement, as said in Physics iv so it apfiears that the measure of 
the first being is that of every being But eternity is the measure of the first 
being, which is the divine being Therefore eternity is the measure of every 
being But the being of things corruptible is measured by time Time, there- 
fore, IS either eternity or a part of eternity 

On the contrary. Eternity is simultaneously whole But time has a before 
and an after Therefore time and eternity are not the same thing 

“De Tnn , XV, 16 (PL 42, 1079) ^Mclaph, V, 4 (ia27b 27) 
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I answer that, It is manifest that time and eternity are not the same Same 
have founded this diversity on the fact that eternity has neither beginning- 
nor an end, -whereas time has a beginning and an end This, however, 
makes a merely accidental, and nat an essential, difference, because, granted 
that time always was and always will be (according to the view of those who 
think the movement of the heavens goes on for ever,'”!, there would yet re- 
main a difference between eternity and time, as Boethius says arising from 
the fact that eternity is simultaneously whole, which cannot he applied to 
time, for eternity is the measure of a permanent being, while time is the 
measure of movement .Supposing however, that the aforesaid difference be 
considered from the side of the things measured, and not from the side of 
the measures, then there is some reason for it, inasmuch as that alone is 
measured by time which has a beginning and an end in time, as is said in 
Physics IV'** Hence, if the movement of the heavens lasted always, time 
would not he its measure as regards the whole of its duration, since the in- 
finite IS not measurable, hut it would be the measure of any part of its revo- 
lution which has a beginning and an end in time 

Another reason for this position can be taken from these measures in them- 
selves, if we consider the end and the beginning in potency, becau.se, granted 
even that time always goes on, yet it is possible to mark in time both the be- 
ginning and the end, by considering its parts — thus we speak of the begin 
ning and the end of a day, or of a year, which cannot be applied to eternity 
.Still these differences follow upon the essential and primary difference, 
VIZ , that eternity is simultaneously whole, but that time is not so 

Reply Ob) i Such a reason would be a valid one if time and eternity were 
the same kind of measure, but this is seen not to be the case when we con- 
sider those things of which the respective measures are time and eternity 
Reply Ob) 2 The now of time is the same as regards its subject in the 
whole course of time, but it differs in aspect For just as time corresponds to 
movement, so its now corresponds to what is movable, and the thing mov- 
able has one and the same .subject m all time, but differs in aspect as being 
here and there, and such alternation is movement Likewise the flow of the 
now, as altering in aspect, is time But eternity remains the same according 
to both subject and aspect, and hence eternity is not the same as the now of 
time 

Reply Ob] 3 As eternity is the proper measure of being, so time is the 
proper measure of movement, and hence, according as any being recedes 
from permanence of being, and is subject to change, it recedes from eternity, 
and is subject to time Therefore, the being of corruptible things, because it 
IS changeable, is not measured by eternity, but by time For time measures 
not only things actually changing, but also things changeable, hence it not 


*** Alex of Hales, Summa Thtol , I, no 65 (I, idd) “The texts are cited by St 
Themas, cf below, q 46, a i, ad 3 and 5 ^ De C unsol , V, prose 6 (PL 63, SsB) 
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only measures movement, but it also measures repose, which belongs to what- 
ever IS naturally movable, but is not actually in motion 


Fifth Article 

THE DIFFERENCE DF ^IVITEHNITY AND TIME 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Ob] I It seems that zeviternity is the same as time For Augustine says 
that God moves the spiritual creature through time -- But icviternity is said 
to be the measure 0/ spiritual substances Therefore time is the same as 
iviternity 

Ob] 2 Further, it is essential to time to have before and after, but it is 
essential to eternity to be simultaneously whole, as was shown above Now 
iEVitermty is not eternity fur it is wrillrn {Ectlus 1 i) that eternal Wis- 
dom IS before age Therefore it is nut simultaneously whole hut has before 
and after, and thus it is the same as time 

Ob] ^ Further, if there is no before and after in sviternity, it follows that 
in EEViternal things there is no difference between being, having been, or going 
to be Since then it is impossible fur iviternal things not to have been, it fol- 
lows lhat It IS impossible for them not to be m the future, which is false, since 
God can reduce them to nothing 

04 ; 4 Further, since the duration of iviternal things IS infinite as to sub- 
sequent duration, if sevilernity is simultaneously whole, it follows lhat some 
creature is actually infinite, which is impossible Therefore ivitermty dues 
not differ fiom time 

On the contrary, Boethius says, Who commandest time to go forth from 
wvitermty 

I answer that, Asviternity differs from time, and from eternity, as the 
mean between them both This difference is explained by some-^ to consist 
in the fact that eternity nas neither beginning nor end, sviternity, a begin- 
ning but no end, and time both beginning and end This difference, however, 
IS an accidental one, as was shown above, because even if .evilernal things 
had always been, and would alw'ays be, as some-'' think, or even if they 
might sometime fail to be which is possible to God to allow' even granted 
this, *viternity would still be distinguished from eternity, and from time 

Others-'' assign the difference among these three as consisting in the fact 
that eternity has no before and after, but that Lime has both together with 
innovation and veteration, and that sviternity has before and alter without 
innovation and veteration This theory, however, involves a contradiction, 

“Zfe Gmpsi ad LiU , VIII, za, zz (PL 34, jSa , jSg) ^ Dc Consol, III, verse q 
(PL 6j, 75H) "‘Alex of Hales, Summa Theol , I, no 65 (I, loa) ^ Cf below, 
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which manifestly appears if innovation and veteration be referred to the 
measure itself For since the before and after of duration cannot eaist to- 
gether, if KViternity has a before and after, it must follow that with the 
receding of the first part of EViternity, the after part of iviternity must 
newly appear, and thus innovation would occur in aviternity itself, as it 
does in tune And if they be referred to the things measured, even then an 
incongruity would follow For a thing which exists in time grows old with 
time, because it has a changeable existence, and from the changeableness of 
what IS measured there follows the before and after in the measure, as is clear 
from Physics iv Therefore, the fact that an leviternal thing is neither in- 
veterable nor subject to innovation comes from its changelessness, and con- 
sequently its measure does not contain a before and after 

We must say, then, that since eternity is the measure of a permanent be- 
ing, in SD far as anything recedes from permanence of being, it recedes from 
eternity Now some things recede from permanence of being, so that their 
being IS subject to change, or consists in change, and these things are meas- 
ured by time, p g , all movements, and also the being of all things corruptible 
But others recede less from permanence of being, since their being neither 
consists in change, nor is the subject of change, although they have change 
annexed to them either actually or potentially This appears in the heavenly 
bodies, the substantial being of which is unchangeable, and yet with un- 
changeable being they have changeableness of place The same applies to 
the angels, who have, as regards their nature, an unchangeable being with 
changeableness as regards choice, moreover with changeableness of acts of 
understanding, of affections, and of places, in their own degree Therefore, 
these are measured by aiviternity, which is a mean between eternity and time 
But the being that is measured by eternity is not changeable, nor is it joined 
to changeability In this way, time has a before and after, sviternity m itself 
has no before and after, which can, however, be joined to it, while eternity 
has neither before nor after, nor is it compatible with such at all 

Reply Ob) i Spiritual creatures, as regards successive affections and acts 
of understanding, are measured by tune Hence also Augustine says that to be 
moved through time is to he moved by the affections "" But as regards the 
being of their nature, they are measured by sviternity, whereas as regards 
the vision of glory, they share in eternity 

Reply Ob) 2 ^viternity is simultaneously whole, yet it is not eternity, 
because before and after are compatible with it 

Reply Ob] 3 In the very being of an angel, considered absolutely, there 
IS no difference of past and future, but only as regards accidental changes 
Now to say that an angel was, or is, or will be, 15 to be taken in a different 
sense according to the acceptation of nur intellect, which apprehends the an- 
gelic being by comparison with different parts of time But when we say that 

■"Aristotle, Phys , IV, 12 (221a 31, 22Db 9) 
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an angel is, or was, we suppose something, which being supposed, its oppo- 
site IS not subject to the divine power Whereas when we say he will be, we 
do not as yet suppose anything Hence, since the being and non-being of an 
angel considered absolutely is subject to the divine power, God can make the 
being of an angel not to be future, but He cannot cause him not to be while 
he is, or not to have been, after he has been 

Reply Ob] ^ The duration of ^viternity is infinite, inasmuch as it is not 
limited by time Hence, there is no incongmity in saying that a creature is 
infinite in the sense that it is not limited by any other creature 


Sixth Article 

WHETHER THERE IS ONLY ONE ^VITERNITY? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It seems that there is not only one iviternity , for it is written 
in the apocryphal books of Esdras Majesty and power of ages are with Thee, 
0 Lord 

Ohj 3 Further, diverse genera have diverse measures But some sviternal 
things belong to the coiporeal genus, as the heavenly bodies, and others arc 
spiritual substances, as the angels Therefore there is not only one sviternity 

Obj Further, since $viternity is a term of duratiiin, where there is one 
svitermty, there is also cine duration But not all sviternal things have one 
duration, for some begin to exist after ethers, as appears especially in the 
case of human souls Therefore there is not only one Eviternity 

Ob] 4 I'lirlher, things not dependent on each other do not seem to have 
one measure nf duration, for there appears to be one time for all temporal 
things for the reason that the first movement, measured first bv time, 
IS in some way the cause of all movement But sviternal things do not de- 
pend cn each other, for one angel is not the cause of another angel Therefore 
there is not only one sviternity 

On the contrary, lEviternity is a more simple thing than time, and is nearer 
to eternity But time is one only Therefore much more is Kvitermty one only 

I answer that, A twofold opinion exists on this subject Some-' say there 
is only one svitemity, others,’*” that there are many Which of these is true, 
may be considered from the reason why tune is one, for we can use to the 
knowledge of spiritual things from corporeal things 

Now some”* say that there is only one time for all temporal things, be- 
cause one number exists for all things numbered, and time is a number, 
according to the Philosopher®^ This, however, is not a sufficient reason, 
because time is not a number as abstracted from the thing numbered, but 

*’A 1 ef nf Summa Thfnl , 1 , no 66 |I, idi) ” St Bonaventure, /n // Sent, 
il u pt I, a I, q I (II, So) “ Themistius, according to Averroes, In Phys , IV, 
comm 132 (IV, 93V) — Cf St Ttiomas, In II Sent , d a, q i, a 2 “Phys, IV, 12 
-122ob S) 
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as existing in the thing numbered, otherwise it would not be continuous For 
ten ells of cloth are continuous not by reason of the number, but by reasnii 
of the thing nuinberei Now number, as it exists m the thing numbered, is 
not the same for all, but is diverse for diverse things Hence, others^® assert 
that the unity of eternity as the principle of all duration is the cause of the 
unity of time Thus all durations are one, in that view, in the light of their 
principle, but are many in the light of the diversity of things receiving dura- 
tion from the influx of the first principle Dn the other hand, others^'* assign 
primary matter as the reason why time is one, as it is the first subject of 
movement, the measure of which is time Neither of these reasons, however, 
IS sufficient, because things which are one in principle, or in subject, espe- 
cially if distant, are not one absolutely, but accidentally 

Therefore the true reason why time is one, is to be found in the oneness of 
the first movement by which, since it is most simple, dll other movements 
are measured, as it is said in Metaphysics x‘*“ Therefore, time is referred to 
that movement, not only as a measure is to the thing measured, but also as 
accident is to subject, and thus receives its unity from it Whereas to other 
movements it is compared only as the measure is to the thing measured. 
Hence, it is not multiplied by their multitude, because many things can be 
nieasured by one separate measure 

This being established, we must observe that a twofold opinion existed 
concerning spiritual substances Some said that all proceeded from God in a 
certain equality, as Origen said,’® or at least many of them, as some others 
thought Others said that all spiritual substances proceeded from God in a 
certain degree and order Dionysius seems to have thought so, when he said 
that among spiritual substances there are the first, the middle and the last, 
even in one order of angels Now according to the first opinion, it must be 
said that there are many iviternities, as there are many first and equal $vi- 
ternal things But according to the second opinion, it would be necessary to 
say that there is one leviternity only, because, since each thing is measured 
by the most simple element of its genus, as it is said in Metaphysics x,’“ it 
must be that the existence of all Eviternal things should be measured by the 
existence of the first sviternal thing, which is all the more simple the more 
it IS first Therefore, because the second opinion is the truer, as will be shown 
later,’" we concede at present that there is only one .cviternity 

Reply Ob] i ^Eviternity is sometimes taken for age, that is, the period of 
a thing's duration, and thus we say many iviternities, meaning many ages. 

ReplyOb) 2 Although the heavenly bodies and spiritual substances differ 

“^Alex of Hales, Summa Theol ^ I, no 66 (I, 102) **St Bonaventure, In II 
Sent , d 11, pt I a I, q 2 (II, 59) ” Anstotle, , IX, i (1053a B) Cf Fkyi , 

IV, 14 (22ja 29, b iS) , Averroes, In Pkyy , IV, comm i^z (IV, 93V) , St Albert, In 
Phys , IV, tr 3, ch 17 (HI, 34°) Fen Archon, I, B (PG 11, 176) " Cf below, 
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in the genus of their nature, still they agree in having a changeless being, and 
are thus measured by iviternity 

Reply Obj j Not all temporal things begin together, nevertheless there 
IS one tune for all of them, by reason of that which is first measured by time, 
and thus all seviternal things have one *viternity by reason of the first, even 
though all may not begin together 

Reply Ob; 4 For things to be measured by one, it is not necessary that 
the one should be the cause of all, but that it be more simple than the rest 



Question XI 


THE UNITY OF GDD 
\ln Four Articles) 

After the faregning, we consider Lhe divine unity, cnncerning which there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether one adds anything to bemgt (2) 
Whether one and waiiy are opposed to each other? (3) Whether God is one? 
(4) Whether He is in the highest degree one? 

First Article 

WHETHER ONE ADDS ANYTHING TO BEING? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article — 

OhjK.tion I Tt seems that one, adds something to being For everything is 
in a determinate genus by addition to being, which encompasses aJl genera 
But one is in a determinate genus, for it is the principle of number, which is 
a species of quantity Therefore one adds something to being 

Ohj 2 Further, that which divides something common is by addition trr 
it But being IS divided by one and by many Therefore one adds something 
to bang 

Ob] 3 Further, if one does not add to fiemg, one and 6cmg must have the 
same meaning But it would be nugatory to call being by the name of being 
therefore it would be equally so to call being one Now this is false There- 
fore one adds something to being 

On the contrary, Dionysius says Nothing -which exists is not in some way 
onc^ which would he false if one were an addition to being, in the sense of 
limiting it Therefore one IS not an addition to fiemg 

I anewet that, One does not add any reality to being, hut is only the nega- 
tion Ilf division for one means undivided being This is the very reason why 
one IS convertible with being For every being is either simple or composite 
But what is simple is undivided, both actually and potential^ , whereas 
what IS composite has not being while its parts are divided, but after they 
make up and compose it Hence it is manifest that the being of anything con- 
sists m in division , and hence it is that everything guards its unity as it guards 
its being 

Replv Ob] I Some, thinking that the one convertible with being is the 
same as the one which is the principle of number, were divided into contrary 
□pinions Pythagoras and Plato, seeing that the one convertible with being 

' De Div Nom , V, 2 (PG 3, 977) 
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did not add any reality tn being, but signified the substance nf being as undi- 
vided, thought that the same applied to the one which is the principle of 
number “ And because number is composed of unities, they thought that 
numbers were the substances of all things Avicenna, however, on the con- 
trary, considering that the one which is the principle of number added a 
reality to the substance of being (otherwise numbei made of unities would 
not be a species of quantity), thought that the one convertible with being 
added a reality to the substance of beings, as white adds to man ' This, how- 
ever, IS manifestly false, inasmuch as each thing is one by its substance For 
if a thing were one by anything else hut by its substance, since this again 
would be one, supposing it were again one by another thing, we should be 
driven on to infinity Hence we must adhere to the forinci statement, there- 
fore we must say that the one which is convertible w ith being does not add a 
reality to being , hut that the one which is the principle cil number does add a 
reality to being, belonging to the genus of quantity 

Reply 06 ; 2 There is nothing to prevent a thing, w’hich in one way is di- 
vided, from being in another way undivided, as what is divided in number 
may be undivided in species, thus it may be that a thing is m one way one, 
and in another way many Still, if it is absolutely undnided either because 
It IS so according to what belongs to its essence (though it may be divided as 
regards what is outside its essence, as what is one in subject may have many 
accidents), or because it is undivided actually, and divided potentially (as 
what IS one in the whole, and is many in its pans) , in which case a thing will 
be one absolutely, and many accidentally Dn the other hand, if it be undi- 
vided aecidenlally, and divided absolutely, as if it were divided in essence 
and undivided in idea or in principle or cause, it will bt many absolutely, and 
one accidentally, as what are many m number, anil on‘ in species or one in 
principle This is the way m which being is divided by one and by manv, as 
It were by one absolutely, and by many accidentally For multitude itself 
would not be contained under being unless it were in some way contained 
under one Thus Dionysius says that there is no kind of niultitudi that is not 
in a way one But what are many tn their parts are one m their whole, and 
•what are many in accidents are one in subject, and what are many m num- 
ber are one in species , and what are many m species are one in genus, and 
•what are many tn processions are one in principle * 

Reply Obj 3 It does not follow that it is nugatory to say being is one, 
since one adds something to being logically 

“ Cf Aristotle, Alptaph, I, s (987a 13, a 19) , I, 6 (9S7I1 23) — Cf also St Thomas, 
In Metaph , I, leet 7 and B ’^Metaph, III, 3 l7[)r) — Cf also Averroes, Destruct 
Destmet,!!! |IX, asra) * De Div Nom,XII\,2 IPG 3, gSo) 
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Second Article 

WHETHER ONE AND MANY ARE OPPOSED 
TO EACH OTHER? 

We proceed thus to the Second Arttde — 

ObjEctioni It seems that OBE and many are not mutually opposed For no 
opposite IS predicated of its opposite But every multitude is in a certain way 
one, as appears from the preceding article Therefore one is not opposed to 
multitude 

Obj 2 FurtheTj no opposite IS constituted by its opposite Bui multitude 
IS constituted by one Therefore it is not opposed to multitude 

Obj 3 Further, each thing has one opposite But the opposite of wawy is 
few Therefore, the opposite is not one 

Obj 4 Further, if oke is opposed to multitude, it is opposed as the undi- 
vided IS to the divided , and is thus opposed to it as privation is to habit But 
this appears to be incongruous, because it would follow that one comes after 
multitude, and is defined by it, whereas, on the contrary multitude is de- 
fined by d«c Hence there would be a vicious circle in the definition , which is 
inadmissible Therefore one and many are not opposed 

On the contrary, Things which are opposed in idea are themselves op- 
posed to each other But the idea of one consists in indivisibility, and the 
idea of multitude contains division Therefore one and many are opposed to 
each other 

/ answer that. One is opposed to many, but in various ways The owe which 
is the principle of number is opposed to multitude which is number as the 
measure is to the thing measured For one implies the idea nl a primary meas- 
ure, and number is multitude measured by one, as is clear from Metaph x '' 
But the one which is convertible with being is opposed to multitude by way 
of privation, as the undivided is to the divided 

Reply Obj i No privation entirely takes away the being of a thing, inas- 
much as privation means negation in the subject, according to the Philoso- 
pher " Nevertheless, every privation takes awiy some being, and so in being, 
by reason of its community, the privation of being has its foundation in be- 
ing, which IS not the rase m privations of special forms, as of sight, or of 
whiteness, and the like And what applies to being applies also to one and to 
good, which are convertible with being, for the privation of good is founded 
m some good, likewise the removal of unity is founded in some one thing 
Hence it happens that multitude is some one thing, and evil is some good 
thing, and non-heing is some kind of being Nevertheless, opposite is not 
predicated of opposite, since one is absolute, and the other is relative, for 
what IS relatively being (i e , in potency) is non-being absolutely, i e , ac- 

'Aristollc, Metaph , IX, i (lusab iB) , 6 (iuS7a 3) ' Op cal , III, 2 (inuda is) , 
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tually, or what is being absolutely in the genus of substance, is non-being 
relatively as regards some accidental being In the same way, what is rela- 
tively good is absolutely bad, or vice versa, likewise, what is absolutely owe 
IS relatively many, and vice versa 

Reply Ob) 2 A whole is twofold In one sense it is homogeneous, com- 
posed of like parts, in another sense it is heterogeneous, composed of dis- 
similar parts Now in every homogeneous whole, the whole is made up of 
parts having the form of the whole, as, fur instance every part of water is 
water, and such is the constitution of a continuous thing made up of its parts 
In every heterogeneous whole, however, every part is wanting in the form 
belonging to the whole as, for instance, no part of a house is a house, nor is 
any part of man a man Now multitude is such a kind of whole Therefore, 
inasmuch as its part has not the form of the multitude, the latter is composed 
of unities, as a house is composed of not houses, nut, indeed, as if unities con- 
stituted multitude so far as they are undivided, m which way they are op- 
posed to multitude, but so far as they have being as also the parts of a house 
make up the house by the fact that they are beings, not by the fact that they 
are not houses 

Reply Ob) 3 Many is taken in two ways absolutely, and in that sense it 
is opposed to one , in another way, as importing some kind of excess, in which 
sense it is opposed to few Hence, in the first sense two are manv, but not in 
the second sense 

Reply Oh] 4 One is opposed to wawy privativeiy, inasmuch as the idea of 
many involves division Hence division must be prior to unity, not absidiitely 
m Itself, but according to our way nf apprehensinn For we apprehend simple 
things by composite things, and hence we define a point to be, what ha^ nn 
part, nr the hcginn-ng of a line Multitude also, in idea, follows 011 one , be- 
cause we dn not understand divided things to convey the idea nf multitude 
except by the fact that we attribute unity In every meuilicr IIciiii om is 
placed in the definition nf multitude, but multitude is not placed in the defi- 
nition of one But division comes to be understood from the very negalinn of 
being so what first comes to the intellect is being, secondly, that this being 
ts nnt that being, and thus we apprehend division as a cnnsequence, thirdly, 
comes the notion of one, fourthly, the notion of multitude 

Third Article 

WHFTHER GOD IS ONE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not one For it is written, For there be 
many gods and m-any lords \i Cor viii 5) 

Ob) 2 Further, one, as the principle of number, cannot be predicated of 
God, since quantity is not predicated of God, likewise, neither can one which 
IS convertible with being he predicated of God, because it imports privation, 
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ani every privation is an imperfection, which cannot apply to God There- 
fore God IS not one 

On the contrary. It is written, Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God ts one Lord 
[Deut vi 4) 

/ answer that. It can he shown from three sources that God is one First 
from His simplicity F or it is manifest that the reason why any singular thing 
IS this particular thing is because it cannot be commumcatei to many, since 
that whereby Socrates is a man can be communicated to many, whereas 
what makes him this particular man is communicable only to one Therefore, 
if Socrates were a man by what makes him to be this particular man, as there 
cannot be many Socrateses, so there could not in that way be many men 
Now this belongs to God alone, for God Himself is His own nature, as was 
shown above ’’ Therefore, in the very same way God is God and this God 
It is impossible therefore that there should be many gods 

Secondly, this is proved from the infinity of His perfection For it was 
shown above that God comprehends in Himself the whole perfection of 
being ^ If, then, many gods existed, they would necessarily differ from each 
other Something, therefore, would belong to one which did not belong to an- 
other And if this were a privation, one of them would not be absolutely per- 
fect, but if a perfection, one of them would be without it So it is impossible 
for many gods to exist Hence also the ancient philosophers, constrained as it 
were by truth, when they asserted an infinite principle, asserted likewise that 
there was only one such principle 

Thirdly, this is shown from the unity of the world For all things that exist 
are seen to be ordered to each other since some serve others But things that 
are diverse do not come together in the same order unless they are ordered 
thereto by some one being For many are reduced into one order by one bet- 
ter than by many because one is the per re cause of one, and many are only 
the accidental cause of one, inasmuch as they are in some way one Since, 
therefore, what is first is most perfect, and is so per se and not accidentally, 
it must be that the first which reduces all into one order should be only one 
And this is God 

Reply Obj i Gods are called many by the error of some who worshipped 
many deities, thinking as they did that the planets and other stars were gods, 
and also the particular parts of the world Hence the Apostle adds Our God 
is one, etc (7 Cor viii 6 ) 

Reply Oh] 2 One which is the principle of number is not predicated of 
God, but only of material things For one which is the principle of number 
belongs to the genus of mathematicals, which are material in being, and ab- 
stracted from matter only m idea But one which is convertible with being 
IS something metaphysical and does not, in being, depend on matter And al- 
though in God there is no privation, still, according to the mode of our appre- 
hension, He IS known to us by way only of privation and remotion Thus 

'Q 3, a 3 "Q 4i a 2 
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there is no reason why certain privative terms should not be predicated of 
God, for instance, that He is mcorporeal, and mfimte, and in the same way 
it IS said of God that He is one 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER GOD IS SUPREMELY ONE? 

W E proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that God is not supremely one For one is so called 
from the privation of division But privation cannot be greater or less There- 
fore God IS not more one than other things which are called one 

Ob] 2 Further, nothing seems to be more indivisible than what IS actually 
and potentially indivisible, such as a point, and unity But a thing is said to 
be more one according as it is indivisible Therefore God is not more one 
than unity is one and a point is one 

Ob] 3 Further, what is essentially good is supremely good Therefore, 
what IS essentially one is supremely one But every being is essentially one, 
as the Philosopher says " Therefore, every being is supremely one, and there- 
fore God IS not one more than any other being is one 

On the contrary, Bernard says 4 mong all things called one, the unity oj 
the Divine 1 nnity holds the first place 

I answii that, Since one is an undivided being, if anything is supremely 
one It must be supremely being and supremely undivided M ow both of these 
belong to God For lie is supremely being inasmuch as His being is not deter- 
mined by any nature to which it is adjoined, since He is being itself, sub- 
sistent, absolutely undetermined And He is supremely undivided inasmuch 
as He IS divided neither actually nor potentially by any mode of division, 
since He is altogether simple, as was shown above ” Hence it is manifest that 
God IS one in the supreme degree 

Reply Ob] i Although privation considered in itself is not susceptive of 
more or less, still according as its opposite is subject to more and less, priva- 
tion also can be predicated according to more and less Therefore, according 
as a thing is more or less or not at all divided or divisible, in that degree it is 
called more, or less, or supremely, one 

Reply Ob] 2 A point and unity, which is the principle of number, are not 
supremely being inasmuch as they have being only in some subject Hence 
neither of them can be supremely one For as a subject cannot be supremely 
one because of the diversity of accident and subject, so neither can an acci- 
dent 

Reply Ob] 3 Although every being is one by its substance, still every sub- 
stance IS not equally the cause of unity, for the substance of some things is 
composite, and of others not 
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Question XII 


HOW GDD IS KNOWN BY US 
\In Thirteen Articles) 

As hithertn we have considered Gad as He is in Himself, we nnw go an to 
consider how He is in our knowledge, that is, how He is known by creatures 
Concerning this there are thirteen points of inquiry (i) Whether any cre- 
ated intellect can see the essence of God? (2) Whether the essence of God is 
seen by the intellect through any created species? (j) Whether the essence 
of God can he seen by the corporeal eye? (4) Whether any created intellec- 
tual substance is sufficient by its own natural powers to see the essence of 
God? (5) Whether the created intellect needs any created light in order to 
see the essence of God? ( fi) Whether, of those who see the essence of God, one 
sees It more perfectly than another? (7) Whether any created intellect can 
comprehend the essence of God? (8) Whether a created intellect, seeing the 
essence of God, knows all things in it? (9) Whether what is there known is 
known by any likenesses? (10) Whether the created intellect knows all at 
once what it sees in God? (ii) Whether in the state of this life any man can 
see the essence of God? (12) Whether by natural reason we can know God in 
this life? (13) Whether there is in this life any knowledge of God through 
grace above the knowledge of natural reason? 


First Article 

WHETHER ANY CHEATED INTELLECT CAN SEE THE 
ESSENCE OF COD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It seems that no created intellect can see the essence of God 
For Chrysostom, commenting on John 1 18 (A'o man hath seen God at any 
time), says Not prophets only, but neither angels nor archangels have seen 
God For how can a creature see what is uncreatablef ^ Dionysius also, speak- 
ing of God, says Neither is there sense, nor image, nor opinion, nor reason, 
nor knowledge oi Him ^ 

Obj 2 Further, everything infinite, as such, is unknown But God is in- 
finite, as was shown above ^ Therefore in Himself He is unknown 

Obj 3 Further, the created intellect knows only existing things For what 
falls first under the apprehension of the intellect is being Now God is not 

^Jn Ioann , horn XV (PSsg,gB) ^ De Div Nom ,1, 5(PG3,Sg3) ”5 7,^1 
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something existing, but He is rather super-existence, as Dionysius says ^ 
Therefore God is not intelligible, but above all intellect 

06 j 4 Further, there must be some proportion between the knower and 
the known, since the known is the perfection of the knuwer But no propor- 
tion exists between the created intellect and God, for there is an infinite dis- 
tance between them Therefore a created intellect cannot see the essence of 
God 

On f/ie cantraryj It IS written We sAallsee ffim as ffe is (i 7 o/tn m 2) 

/ answer that. Since everything is knowable according as it is actual, God, 
Who IS pure act without any admixture of potentiality, is in Himself su- 
premely knowable But what is supremely knowable in itself may not be 
knowable to a particular intellect, because of the excess of the intelligible 
object above the intellect, as, for example, the sun, which is supremely vis- 
ible, cannot he seen by the bat by reason of its excess of light 

Therefore, some who considered tins held that nn created intellect can see 
the essence of God ^ This opinion, however, is not tenable For the ultimate 
beatitude of man consists in the use of his highest function, which is the 
operation of the intellect Hence, if we suppose that a created intellect could 
never see God, it would either never attain to beatitude, or its beatitude 
would consist in something else beside God, which is opposed to faith For 
the ultimate perfection of the rational creature is to be found in that which 
IS the source of its being, since a thing is perfect so far as it attains to its 
source Further, the same opinion is also against reason For there resides in 
every man a natural desire to know the cause of any effect which he sees 
Thence arises wonder in men But if the intellect of the rational creature 
could not attain to the first cause of things, the natural desire would remain 
vain P 

Hince it must be granted absolutely that the blessed see the essence of 

Go£~7 

Reply Obj i Both of these authorities speak of the vision of comprehen- 
sion Hence Dionysius premises immediately before the words cited, He is 
universally to all incomprehensible,'' etc Chrysostom, likewise, after the 
words quoted, says He says this of the most certain vision of the Father, 
which IS such a perfect consideration and comprehension as the Father has 
of the Son ’’ 

Reply Ob] 2 The infinity of matter not made perfect by form, is unknown 
in itself, because all knowledge is through form, whereas the infinity of the 
farm not limited by matter is in itself supremely known God is infinite in 
this way, and not in the first way as appears from what was said above ® 
ReplvOb] 3 God IS not said to be not existing as if He did not exist at all, 
but because He exists above all that exists, inasmuch as He is His own being 

* De Div Norn, IV, j (PG j, 697) 'Amaurj □£ Bene, (text m G C Capelle, 
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Hence it does not follow that He cannot be known at allj but that He tran- 
scends all knowledge, which means that He is not comprehended 

Reply Ob] 4 Proportion is twofold In one sense it means a certain rela- 
tion of one quantity to another, according to which double, treble and equal 
are species of proportion In another sense, every relation of one thing to 
another is called proportion And in this sense there can be a proportion of 
the creature to God, inasmuch as it is related to Him as the effect to its cause, 
and as potentiality to act, and in this way a created intellect can be propor- 
tioned to know God 


Second Article 

WHETHER THE ESSENCE OF OOn IS SEEN BY A CHEATEB 
INTELIPCT THROUGH A LIKENESS? 

We proned thus to the Second Article — 

Objection I It seems that the essence of God is seen by the created intel- 
lect through some likeness For it is written We know that when He shall 
appeal , we shall be like to Hint, and we shall see Him as He IS [1 Johnm z) 

Oh] 2 Further, Augustine says When we know God, some likeness of 
God comes to he in us ® 

Ob] j Fuither, the intellect in act is the actual intelligible, as sense m 
act IS the actual sensible But this comes about inasmuch as the sense is in- 
formed with the likeness of the sensible thing, and the intellect with the like- 
ness of the thing understnnd Therefore, if God is seen actually by the created 
intellect, it must be that He is seen through some likeness 

On thi contrary, Augustine says, that when the Apostle says, ‘We see 
through a glass and in an enigma,' by the terms ‘tjlass’ and ‘enigma’ certain 
likenesses are signified by him, which are accommodated to an understand- 
ing of God But to see the essence of God is not an enigmatic or a reflected 
vision, but is, on the contrary, of an opposite kind Therefore the divine es- 
sence IS not seen dirough likenesses 

1 answer that, mwii things are required both for sensible and for intellec- 
tual vision — VIZ , power of sight, and union of the thing seen with the sight 
For vision is made actual only when the thing seen is in a certain way in the 
seer Now in corporeal things it is clear that the thing seen cannot be by its 
essence in the seer, but only by its likeness, as the likeness of a stone is in the 
eye, whereby the vision is made actual, whereas the substance of the stone 
IS not there But if the source of the visual power and the thing seen were one 
and the same thing, it would necessarily follow that the seer would possess 
both the visual power, and the form whereby it sees, from that one same 
thing 

Now it IS manifest both that God is the author of the intellectual power 
^ Db Tnn , IX, ii (PL 42, 96ql 


Op rti , XV, 9 (PL 42, loSg) 
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and that He can be seen by the intellect And since the intellectual power of 
the creature is not the essence of God, it follows that it is some kind of par- 
ticipated likeness of Him Who is the first intellect Hence also the intellectual 
power of the creature is called an intelligible light, as it were, derived from 
the first light, whether this be understood of the natural power, or of some 
superadded perfection of grace or of glory Therefore, in order to see God, 
there is needed some likeness of God on the part of the visual power, whereby 
the intellect is made capable of seeing God But on the part of the thing seen, 
which must in some way be united to the seer, the essence of God cannot he 
seen through any created likeness First, because as Dionysius says, by the 
ItkemssES of the inferior order of things, the superior run in no way be 
known,^^ as by the likeness of a body tlie essence of an incorporeal thing 
cannot be known Much less therefore car the essence of God be seen through 
any created species whatever Secondly, because the essence of God is His 
very being, as was shown above,’- which cannot he sanl of any created form 
Hence, no created fiirni can be the likeness representing the essence of God 
to the seer Thirdly, because the divine essence is uncircurnscribed, and con- 
tains in itself supereminently whatever can he signified nr iinderstorid by a 
created intellect Kciw this cannot m any w-aj be rcjiresented by any created 
species, for every created form is determined according in some aspect of 
wisdom, nr of fxiwer, nr of being ilself, nr iif some like thing Hence, to say 
that God IS seen through some likeness is to say that the divine essence is not 
seen at all, which is false 

Therefore it must be said that to see the essence of God there is required 
some likeness in the visual power, namely the light of glnrv strengthening 
the intellect to see God, which 15 spoken of in the /’tfffoi |\\xv 10) In Thy 
light ive shall see light The essence of God, however, cannnt-he seen by any 
created likeness representing the divine essence as it is in iLseUJ 

ReplyObj i That authority speaks of the likeness which is caused by par- 
ticipation m the light of glory 

Reply Obj 2 Augustine there speaks of the knowledge of God here on 
earth ” 

Reply Oh j 3 The divine essence is being itself Hence, as other intelligible 
forms which are not their own being are united to the intellect by means of 
some being whereby the intellect ilself is informed and made in act, so the 
divine essence is united to the created intellect, as the object actually under- 
stood, making the intellect in act through itself 

De Div tVom , 1 , 1 (PG 3, 588) ** Q 3, a 4 De Tnn , IX, ii (PL 42, g&g) 
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Third Article 

WHETHER THE ESSENCE QF GDD CAN BE SEEN WITH THE 

BQDILY EYE? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It SEcms that the essence of Gad can be seen by the bodily eye. 
For It IS written (/06 SIX 2(5) In mv flesh I shall see God, assi [ibid 
xhi 5), With the hearing of the ear I have heard Thee, but now my eye seeth 
Thee 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says Those eyes \namely, of the glorified) 
will therefore have a greater power of sight, not so much to see more keenly, 
as some report of the sight of serpents or of eagles [for whatever acuteness of 
vision IS possessed by these creatures, they can see only corporeal things), 
but to see even incorpoieal things ''' Now whoever can see incorporeal things, 
can be raised up to see God Therefore the glorified eye can see God 

DA; 3 Further, God can be seen by man through a vision of the imagina- 
tion For It IS written f saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, Ele |/ja vi i) 
But an imaginary vision originates from sense, for imagination is a move- 
ment produced by the sense in act Therefore God can be seen by a vision 
of sense 

On the contrary, Augustine says No one has ever seen God as He ts either 
in this life, or in the angelic life, in the manner that visible things are seen by 
cr aLpp re.al vision 

i^nswer that. It js impossible for God to be seen by the sense of sight, or 
by any other sense or power of the sensitive part of the soul For every such 
power is the act of a corporeal organ, as will be shown later ” Now act is pro- 
portioned to the being whose act it is Hence no power of that kind can go 
beyond corporeal things But Cod is incorporeal, as was shown above 
Hence, He cannot be seen by the sense or the imagination, but only by the 

intellect^ 

Reply Ob] 1 The words. In mv flesh I shall sec Gad my Saviour, do not 
mean that God will be seen with the eye of flesh, but that man existing in the 
flesh after the resurrection will see God Likewise the words. Now my eye 
seeth Thee, are to be understood of the mind’s eye, as the Apostle says May 
He give unto you the spirit of wisdom in the knowledge of Him, that 
the eyes of your heart may be enlightened [Ephes 1 17, 18) 

Reply Obj 2 Augustine speaks’® as one inquiring, and conditionally This 
appears from what preceded that remark Therefore they will have an alto- 
gether different power fviz , glorified eyes], if through it they shall see that 
incorporeal nature, and afterwards he explains this, saying It is very cred- 
ible that we shall so see the mundane bodies of the new heavens and the new 


“De Civil Dei, XXII, ag (PL 41, 7gg) “ Aristotle, De An, III, 3 (42ga i) 
^ Epist CXLVII, II |PL 33, fiog) ” Q 7H, a i ” Q 3, a i ^ De Civil Dei, 
XXII, ag (PL 41, 780) 
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earth, as to see most clearly God everywhere present and governing all cor- 
poreal things, not as we now see the invisible things 0 } God as understood 
by what is made, but aj when We see men among whom we live, living and 
exercising the junctions of human life, we do not believe they live, but see it 
Hence it is evident that the plnrified eyes will see Gnd in the way that now 
Dur eyes see the life of another But life is not seen with the bodily eye as a 
thing in itself visible, but as the accidental object of the sense, which indeed 
IS not known by sense, but at once, together with sense, by some u ther cogni- 
tive power Hut that the divine presence is known by the intellect imme- 
diately on the sight nf, and through corporeal things, happens from two 
causes — viz , from the perspic.icily n[ the intellect, and [rimr the refulgence 
□f the divine glnry infusr d intu the biidy after its renovation 

Reply D4j j, The essence of God is not seen in a vision of the imagination, 
but the imagination receives some form representing God according to some 
mode of likeness, as in divine Scripture divine things are metaphorically de- 
scribed by means of sensible things 

Fourth Arliclc 

WHETHER ANY rHl'ATFD IN I FI LI CT I)\ ITS NATURAL 
POWERS CAN SEL THE UIVINL ESSFNlf’' 

We proceed thus to the Fourth 4rtule — 

0/j;i ction I It seems that a created intellect c.m see the divine essence by 
Us own natural power Fni Dionysius says \n angel is a pwe mntor, most 
clear, rmiving, ij it is permissible to say so, the wholi beauty nf God-" 
Hut the original is seen when Us redectiuii is seen Thertfore, since an angel 
understands himself b> his natural power, it seems that by his own natural 
power he understands the divine essence 

Ob] 2 Further, what IS supremely visible IS made less t isible Inusliyrea- 
son of our defective bodily or intellectual sight But the angelic inlellect has 
no defect Therefore, since God is supremely intelligible in Himself, it seems 
that in like manner He is supremely so to an angel Therefore if the angel 
can understand other intelligible things liy his own natuial power, all the 
more can he understand God 

Oh] 3 Further, bodily sense cannot be raised up to understand incor- 
poreal substance, since it is above its nature Therefore, if to see the essence 
of God IS above the nature ut every created intellect, it follows that no cre- 
ated intellect can reach the vision of the essence of God at all But this is 
false, as appears from what is said above Therefore it seems that it is natu- 
ral for a created intellect to see the divine essence 

On the contrary. It is written The grace of God is life eveilasting [Rom 
VI 23) But life everlasting consists m the vision of the divine essence, ac- 
cording to the words This is eternal life, that they may know Thee the only 
“He Div Nom , IV 22 IPG j, 724! 
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true God, etc [Jo xvii 3) Therefore, to see the essence of God is possible 
totha created intellect by grace, and not by nature 

\^nswsr that, It is impossible for any created intellect to see the essence 
of God by its own natural power For knowledge takes place according as the 
thing known is in the knower But the thing known is in the knower accord- 
ing to the mode of the knower Hence the knowledge of every knower is ac- 
cording to the mode of its own nature If therefore the mode of being of a 
given thing exceeds the mode of the knower, it must result that the knowl- 
edge of that thing is above the nature of the knower Now the mode of being 
of things IS manifold For some things have being only m this individual 
matter, such are all bodies There are other beings whose natures are them- 
selves subsisting, not residing in matter at all, which, however, are not their 
own being, but receive it and these are the incorporeal substances called 
angels But to God alone does it belong to be His own subsistent being 

Therefore, what exists only in individual matter we know naturally, since 
our soul, through which we know, is the form of some particular matter Now 
our soul possesses two cognitive powers One is the act of a corporeal organ, 
which naturally knows things existing in individual matter, hence sense 
knows only the singular But there is another kind of cognitive power in the 
soul, called the intellect, and this is not the act of any corporeal organ 
Therefore the intellect naturally knows natures which exist only in individ- 
ual matter, not indeed as they are m such individual matter, but according 
as they are abstracted therefrom by the consideration of the intellect Hence 
it follows that through the intellect we can understand these things in a uni- 
versal way, and this is beyond the power of sense Now the angelic intellect 
naturally knows natures that are not m matter, but this is beyond the power 
of the intellect of the human soul in the state of its present life, united as it is 
to the body 

It follows, therefore, that to know self-subsistent being is natural to the 
divine intellect alone, and that it is beyond the natural power of any created 
intellect, for no creature is its own being, since its being is participated 
Therefore, a created intellect cannot see the essence of God unless God by 
His grace unites Himself to the created intellect, as an object made intelli- 
gible to it^ 

Replylli) I This mode of knowing God IS natural to an angel — namely, 
to know Him by His own likeness refulgent in the angel himself But to know 
God by any created likeness is not to know the essence of God, as was shown 
above Hence it does not follow that an angel can know the essence of God by 
his own power 

Reply Oh] -z The angelic intellect is not defective, if defect be taken to 
mean privation, as if it were without anything which it ought to have But if 
defect be taken negatively, in that sense every creature is defective, when 
compared with God, since it does not possess the Excellence which is in God 

Reply Ob] 3 The sense of sight, as being altogether material, cannot be 
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raised up to anything immaterial But our intellEct, or the angelic intellect, 
inasmuch as it is elevated above matter m its own nature, can be raised up 
above its own nature ta a higher level by grace An indicatinn nf this is that 
sight cannot in any way know in abstraction what it knows concretely , for in 
no way can it perceive a nature except as this one particular nature, whereas 
our intellect is able to consider in abstraction what it knows in concretion 
For although it knows things which have a form residing in matter, still it re- 
solves the composite into both elements, and considers the form separately 
by itself Likewise, also, the intellect of an angel, although it naturally knows 
the being cnncreted in any nature, still it is able to separate that being by its 
intellect, since it knows that the thing itself is one thing, and its being is 
another Since therefore a created intellect is naturally capable of appre- 
hending the concreted form and the concreted being in abstraction, by way of 
a certain resolution, it can by grace be raised up to know separate subsisting 
substance and separate subsisting being 

Fifth Artirle 

WHETHER THE CHEATED INTEIEECT NEEDS ANY CHEATED 
LIGHT IN ORDER TO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD? 

We proceed thus tv the Filth Article — 

Objection i It seems that the created intellect does DOt need any created 
light in order to see the essence ol God For what is of itself lucid in sensible 
things does not require any other light in order to be seen Tlierefoie the 
same applies to intelligible things Now God is intelligible light {lux\ There- 
fore He IS not seen by the means of anv created light \lumen\ 

Obj 2 Further, if God is seen through a medium. He is not seen m His 
essence But if seen by any created light. He is seen through a medium. 
Therefore He is not seen in His essence 

Obj 3 Further, what is created can be natural to some creature There- 
fore, if the essence of Cod is seen through any created light, such a light 
could be made natural to some creature And thus, that creatui e would not 
need any other light to see God, which is impossible Therefore it is not nec- 
essary that every creature should require a superadded light 111 order to see 
the essence of God 

On the contrary, It is written In Thy light we shall sec light (Ps xxxv 

JJ a nswer that, Everything which is raised up to what exceeds its nature 
must be prepared by some disposition above its nature, as, for example, if 
air IS to receive the form of fire, it must be prepared by some disposition for 
such a form But when any created intellect sees the essence of God, the es- 
sence of God itself becomes the intelligible form of the intellect Hence it is 
necessary that some supernatural disposition should be added to the intellect 
in order that it may be raised upto such a great height Now since the natural 
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power of the created intellect does not enable it to aee the essence of God, as 
was shown above, it is necessary that its power of understanding should be 
increased by divine grace Now this increase of the intellectual powers is 
called the illumination of the intellect, as we also call the intelligible itself 
by the name of light or illumination And this is the light spoken of in the 
Apocalypse (xxi 2j) The glory oj God hath enlightened it — viz , the so- 
ciety of the blessed who see God By this light the blessed are made detform 
— that IS, like to God, accordmg to the saying When He shall appear we 
shall be like to Him, and we shall see Him as He is (/ John iii 2) ] 

Reply Obj i A created light is necessary to see the essence oiGod, not in 
order to make the essence of God intelligible, which is 0/ itself intelligible, 
but m order to enable the intellect to understand in the same way as a habit 
makes a power more able to act In the same way, corporeal light is necessary 
as regards external sight, inasmuch as it makes the medium actually trans- 
parent, and susceptible of color 

Reply Obj 2 This light is required to see the divine essence, not as a like- 
ness in which God is seen, but as a perfection of the intellect, strengthening 
It to see God Therefore it may be said that this light is not a medium in 
■which God IS seen, but one by •which He is seen, and such a medium does not 
take away the immediate vision of God 

Reply Ob} i The disposition to the form of fire can be natural only to the 
subject of that form Hence the light of glory cannot be natural to a creature 
unless the creature were to have a divine nature, which is impossible For by 
this light the rational creature is made deiform, as was said above 


Sixth Acticic 

■WHETHER OF THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD, ONE 
SEES MORE PERFECTLY THAN ANOTHER? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection I It seems that of those who see the essence of God, one does 
■not see more perfectly than another For it is written (r John lu 2) We 
shall see Him as Hr is But He is only in one way Therefore He will be seen 
by all m one way only, and therefore He will not be seen more perfectly by 
one and less perfectly by another 

Ob] 2 Further, Augustine says that one person cannot understand one 
and the same thing more perfectly than another But all who see God in His 
essence have an understanding of the divine essence, for God is seen by the 
intellect and not by sense, as was shown above Therefore of those who see 
the divine essence, one does not see more clearly than another 

Ob] 3 Further, That anything be seen more perfectly than another can 
happen m two ways either on the part of the visible object, or oP the part 

S3 Quant, q 33 (PL 40, zs) 
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of the visual power of the seer Dn the part of the object, it may so happen 
because the object is received more perfectly in the seer, that is, according to 
a more perfect likeness, hut this does not apply to the present question, for 
God is present to the intellect seeing His essence not through any likeness, 
but through His essence It follows then that if one is to see Him more 
perfectly than another, this will happen according to a difference in in- 
tellectual power Thus it follows too that the one whose intellectual power is 
the higher will see Him the more clearly, and this is incongruous, since 
equality with angels is promised to men as their beatitude 

On thu contrary. Eternal life consists in the vision of God, according to 
John (xvii 3) Thti is eternal Itle, that they may know Thte the only true 
God, etc Therefore, if all see the essence of God equally in eternal life, all 
will be equal, the contrary to which is declared by the Apostle Star differs 
from star m glory Lor xv 41) 

I / answer that. Of those who see the essence of God, one sees Him more 
perTectly than another This does not take place as il one had a more perfect 
likeness of God than another, since that vision will not be through any like- 
ness But It will take place because one intellect will have a greater power 
or faculty tn see God than another The faculty ol seeing God, however, does 
not belong tn the created intellect naturally but through the light of glory, 
which establishes the intellect in a kind of dctlormitv, as appears from what 
IS said above Hence the intellect which has moie of the light of glory will 
see God the more perfectly But he will have a luller participation of the 
light of glory who has more charity, because where there is the greater 
charity, theie is the more desire, and desire in a certain manner makes the 
one desiring apt and prepared to receive the object desired Hence he who 
possesses the nituje charity, will see God the more perfectly, and will be 
the more beatifie^ 

Reply Ob] I In the words, Wc shall see Him as He is, the crmjunction 
as determines the mode of vision on the part of the object seen, so that the 
meaning is, we shall see Him to he as He is, because we shall see His being, 
which IS His essence But it does nnt determine the mode of vision on the 
part of the one seeing, as if the meaning was that the mode of seeing God 
will be as joerfect as is the mode o[ God s being 

Thus appears the answer tn the Second Objection For when it is said that 
one intellect does not understand one and the same thing better than 
another, this would he true if referred to the mode of the thing understood, 
for whoever understands it otherwise than it really is does not understand 
It truly But if it is referred to the mnde of understanding, then the statement 
IS not true, for the understanding of one is more perfect than the under- 
standing of another 

Reply Ob] ^ The diversity of seeing will not arise because of the object 
seen, for the same object will be presented to all — viz , the essence of God, 
nor will it arise from the diverse participation of the object through different 
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likenesses, but it will arise because of the diverse faculty of the intellect, 
not, indeed, the natural faculty, but the glorified faculty, as was said 

SevenLh Article 

WHETHER THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD 
COMPREHEND HIM’ 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection I It seems that those who see the divine essence comprehend 
God Fur the Apostle says (P/«/ in 12) But J foUoiu after, i) I may by any 
means comprehend But the Apostle did not follow in vain, for he himself 
said (/ Cfw jx 26) I so run, not as at an uncertainty Therefore he 
comprehended, and in the same way others also, whom he invites to do the 
same, saying Fn run that you may comprehend 

Ob] 2 Further, Augustine says That is comprehended which is so seen 
as a whole, that nothing of it is hidden from the seer-- But if God is seen in 
His essence. He is seen whole, and nothing of Him is hidden from the seer, 
since God is simple Therefore, whoever sees His essence, comprehends 
Him 

Ob] ^ F'urther, if it be said that He is seen as a whole, but not wholly, 
it may be contrarily urged that wholly refers either to the mode of the seer 
or to the mode of the thing seen But he who sees the essence of God sees 
Him wholly, it the mode of the thing seen is considered, since he sees Him 
as lie IS, so, tuo, he sees Him wholly if the mode of the seer be meant, 
since the intellect will with its full power see Ihe divine essence 'J'herefore 
dll who see the essence of God see Him wholly, therefore they comprehend 
Him 

On the contiary, It is written 0 most mighty, great, and powerful, the 
Laid of hosts is Thy Name Great m counsel, and incomprehensible in 
thmghtyjei \\\ii 18,15) Therefore, He cannot be comprehended 

[/ aniTDir that. It is impossible for any created intellect to comprehend 
GoiT, but to attain to God with the mind in some degree is great beatitude, 
as Augustine says 

In proof of this we must consider that what is comprehended is perfectly 
known, and that is perfectly known which is known so far as it can be 
known Thus, if anything which is capable of scientific demonstration is held 
only by an oiiinion resting on a probable proof, it is not comprehended 
For instance, if anyone knows by scientific demonstration that a triangle 
has three angles equal to two right angles, he comprehends that truth, 
whereas if anyone accepts it as a probable opinion because wise men or most 
men teach it, he does not comprehend the thing itself, because he does not 
attain to that perfect mode of knowledge of which it is intrinsically capable 
But no created intellect can attain to that perfect mode of the knowledge 

^Epist CXLVIII, 9 (PL 31, 6lj6) ^ Serm CXVII, 3 (PL 38, 661' 
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of the divine intellect whereni it is intrinsically capable Here is the proof 
Everything is knnwable according to its actuality But God, Whose being 
IS infinite, as was shown above, is infinitely knowable Now no created 
intellect can know God infinitely For a created intellect knows the divine 
essence more or less perfectly in proportion as it reteives a greater or lesser 
light of glory Since therefore the created light of glory received into any 
created intellect cannot he infinite, it is clearly impossible for any created 
intellect to know Gnthsn an infinite degree Hence it is impossible that it 
should comprehen d G riil I 

Reply Ob] I Comprehension is twofold in one sense it is taken strictly 
and properly, according as something is included in Ihe one comprehending, 
and thus in no way is God comprehendeil either by the intellect or by any- 
thing else, for since He is infinite. He cannot lie included m anv finite being, 
so that a finite being contain Him infinitely, as befits ?Iim Tt is in 
this sense that we now take iomprehrnunn But m mother sense compre- 
hension IS taken more largely as opposed to non-attainmcnt , for he who 
attains to anyone is said to comprehend him when he attains to him 'Vnd in 
this sense God is comprehended by the blessed, accordin'' to the words, 1 
held him, and I will not let him go {Cant iii 4) m this sense also are to be 
understood the words c(Uoted from the Apostle enneeinmg comprehension 
According (o this meaning, inmprchenswn is one of the three prerogatives 
of the snul, answering to hope, as visum answirs to futb and fruition 
answers to charity For even among uursche'' not everything seen is held or 
possessed, since things sometimes appear afar off, nr liny ,11 e not in our 
power of attainment Neither, again do we always cnjnv what we possess, 
either because we find no pleasure in them, nr because such things are not 
the ultimate end of our desire, so as to give it fulfillment and peaie But the 
blessed possess these three things in God, because they see Him, and in 
seeing Him, possess Him as present, having the power to see H'ni always 
and possessing Him, they enjoy Him as the ultimate fulfillmint of desire 

Reply Ob) 2 God is called incomprehensible not because anything of 
Him IS nut seen, but because He is not seen as perfectly as He is capable 
□ f being seen Thus, w'hen any demonstrable proposition is known by a 
probable reason only, it does not follow that any part of iL is unknown, 
either the subiect, or the predicate, or the composition, but as a whole it is 
not as perfectly known as it is ca]>able of being known Hence Augustine, m 
his dehmtinn of comprehension, saj's a whole is cnmprrhended when it is 
sein m such a way that nothing of it is hidden from the scer, or when its 
boundaries can be completely viewed or traced,^'' for the boundaries of a 
thing are said to be completely surveyed when the end of the knowledge of 
it IS attained 

Reply Ob) j The word inAoffy denotes a mode of the object, not that the 
whole object does not come under knowledge, but that the mode of the 
“tj 7, a I ’^Episl CXLVn, g |PL 31, 6d6) 
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object IB not the mndE of the one whn knows Therefore, he who sees God’s 
essence sees in Him that He exists infinitely, and is infinitely knowable 
Nevertheless, this infinite mode does not extend to enable the knower to 
know infinitely, thus, for instance, a person can have a probable opinion 
that a proposition is demonstrable, although he himself does not know it as 
demons [rated 


Eighth Article 

■WHETHER THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD SEE ALL 

IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It seems that those who see the essence of God see all things 
in God For Gregory says What do they not sec, who see Him Who sees all 
things^ But God sees all things Therefore, those who see God see all 
things 

Obj 2 Further, whoever sees a mirror, sees what is reflected in the 
mirror But all actual or possible things shine forth in God as in a mirror, 
for He knows all things in Himself Therefore, whoever sees God, sees all 
actual things, and also all possible things 

Obj 3 Further, whoever understands the greater, can understand the 
least, as is said in De Amma in'*’ But all that God does, or can do, is less 
than His essence Therefore, whoever understands God, can understand all 
that God does or can do 

06; 4 Further, the rational creature naturally desires to know all things, 
Therefore, if in seeing Gad it does not know all things, its natural desire will 
not rest satisfied Hence, in seeing God it will not be fully happy, which is 
incongruous Therefore, he who sees God knows all things 

On the contrary, The angels see the essence of God, and yet they do not 
know all things For, as Dionysius says, the mjerior angels are cleansed 
from Ignorance by the superior angels'^ Also they are ignorant of future 
contingent things, and of secret thoughts, for this knowledge belongs to 
God alone Therefore, whosoever sees the essence of God does not know 
all things 

/ answer that, A created intellect, in seeing the divine essence, does not 
see m it all that God does or can do For it is manifest that things are seen 
in God according as they are in Him But all things are in God as effects are 
in the power of their cause Therefore all things are seen in God as an effect 
IS seen in its cause Now it is clear that the more perfectly a cause is seen, 
the more of its effects can be seen in it For whoever has a lofty understand- 
ing, as soon as one demonstrative principle is put before him, can gather the 
knowledge of many conclusions, but this is beyond one of a weaker intellect, 

^ Dial , IV, J3 (PL 77, 376) '’Anstotle, De An, III, 4 (429b 3) ™ Dr Cael 

Hipr , VII, 3 IPG 3, 2DB) 
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for he needs things to be explained to him separately And so that intellett 
can know all the effects of a cause and the reasons for those effects in the 
cause itself which comprehends the cause wholly Now no created intellect 
can comprehend Gorl wholly, as was shown above Therelnre, no created 
intellect in seeing God, can know all that God does or can do, for this would 
be to comprehend His power, but, among the things that God does or can 
do, any 111 (clleci can know the more, the more pel fei tly it secs God 

R( ply 01 ); I Gregory speaks concerning the sufficiency of the object, 
namclv, God, Uho m Himself sufficiently contains and shows forth all 
things hot it does not follow that whoever secs God knows all things, for he 
does not perfectly comprehend Him 

Reply Oh] 2 It IS not necessary that whoever sees a mirror should see 
all that IS in the mirror, unless his glance comprehends the mirror itself 

Reply Obj y Although it is greater to see God than to see all things 
else, still It IS a greater thing to see Him so that all things are known in Him, 
than to see Him in such a way that not all things, hut fewer nr more are 
known in Him For it has already been shown that the lumber of things 
known in God varies according as He is seen more or less perfectly 

Reply Ob; 4 The natural desire of a rational creature is to know every- 
thing that belongs to the perfection of the intellect, namely, the species and 
genera of things and their essences, anil these everyone who sees the divine 
essence will see in Grid But to know other singulars, ihnr thoughts and 
their deeds, does not belong to the perfection of ^ created intellect nor flues 
Its natural desire go out to these things, neither, again, does iL desire to kniiw 
things that as yet tin not exist, but which God can call into being But if 
God alone were seen, Who is the fount and souice of all being .and of all 
truth, He would so fill the natural desire for knowledge that nulhing else 
would be desired, and the seer would he completely beatified Hence Au- 
gustine says Unhappy ihi. man who knoweth all three [ that is all rreatui es] 
anel knoweth not Thed bill happv whoso knnweth Thic althnui;/) he k?iow 
not these And whoso knoweth both Thee and them js not thi happier for 
them, but jor Thee alone 


Ninth Article 

WHETHER WHAT IS SEtN IN GOD, BY THOSE WHO SEE 
THE DIVINE ESSENCE, IS SEEN THROUGH ANY LIKENESS? 

H’f proceed thus to the Ninth Xrticlc — 

Ob;eclwn i It seems that what is seen in God by those who see the 
divine essence is seen by means of some likeness For every kind of knowl- 
edge comes about by the knuwer being assimilated to the object known For 
thus the intellect in act becomes the actual intelligible, and the sense in act 
becomes the actual sensible, inasmuch as it is informed by a likeness of the 
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□bject, as the eye by the likeness of color Therelnre, if the intellect of one 
who sees the divine essence understands any creatures in God, it must be 
informed by tbeir likenesses 

Obj 2 Further, what we have seen, we keep in memory But Paul, seeing 
the essence of God while m rapture, when he had ceased to see the divine 
essence, as Augustine says,^“ remembered many of the things he had seen 
in that rapture, hence he said I have heard secret words ■which it is not 
granted to man to utter [2 Cor xii 4) Therefore it must be said that certain 
likenesses of what he remembered remained in his mind, and in the same 
way, when he actually saw the essence of God, he had certain likenesses or 
species of what he actually saw in it 

On the contrary, A mirror and what is in it are seen by means of one 
species But all things are seen in God as in an intelligible mirror Therefore, 
if God Himself is not seen by any likeness but by His own essence, neither are 
the things seen in Him seen by any likenesses or species 

7 ans-wcr that, Those who see the divine essence see what they see m God 
not by any likeness, but by the divine essence itself united to their intellect 
For each thing is known in so far as its likeness is in the one who knows 
Now this takes place in two ways For as things which are like to one and 
the same thing are like to each other, a cognitive power can be assimilated 
to any knnwable object in two ways In one way, it is assimilated by the 
object Itself, when it is directly informed by the likeness of the object, 
in which tase the object is known in itself In another way, when the 
cognitive power is informed by a species of something which resembles 
the object, and m this way the knowledge is nut of the thing in itself, but 
of the thing in ils likeness For the knowledge of a man in himself differs 
from the knowledge of him in his image Hence, to know things thus hy their 
likeness in the one W'hn knows, is to know them in themselves or in their own 
natures, w'hcrcas to know them by their likenesses pre-existing in God is to 
see them in God Now there is a difference between these two kinds of knowl- 
edge Hence, according to the knowledge whereby things are known by those 
who see the essence of God, they are seen in God Himself not by any other 
likenesses but by the divine essence alone present to the intellect, by which 
also Gnd Himself is seen 

Reply Ohj i The created intellect of one w'ho sees God is assimilated to 
the things seen in God inasmuch as it is united to the divine essence, in which 
the likenesses of all things pre-exist 

Reply Ob; 2 There are some cognitive powers which can form other 
images from those first conceived thus the imagination from the pre- 
conceived species of a mountain and of gold forms the likeness of a golden 
mountain, and the intellect, from the preconceived ideas of genus and 
difference, forms the idea of species In like manner, from the likeness of an 
image we can form in our minds the likenesses of the original of the image 
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Thus Paul, or any ather persoa who sees God, by the very vision of the 
divine essence, can farm in himself the likenesses of the things seen in the 
divine essence, which remained in Paul even when he had ceased to see the 
essence of God Still, this hmd of vision, whereby things are seen by these 
species thus conceived, is not the same as that whereby things are seen m 
God 


Tenth Article 

WHETHER THOSE WHO SEE THE ESSENCE OF GOD SEE ALL 
THEY SEE IN IT AT THE SAME TIME? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article — 

Objection i It seems that those who see the essence of God do not see all 
they see in Him at one and the same time For, according to the Philosopher 
U may happen that many things are known, but only one is understood 
But what IS seen in God, is understood, for God is seen by the intellect. 
Therefoie, those who see God do not see many things in Him at the same 
time 

06; 2 Further, Augustine says, God moves the spiritual creature accord- 
ing to time^- — that is, by intelligence and affection But the spiritual creature 
IS the angel, who sees God Therefore those who see God understand and are 
affected successively, for time means succession 

On the contrary, Augustine says Our thought' will not be unstable, going 
to and fro from one thing to another, but we shall snc all we know at one 
glance 

I answer that, What is seen in the Word is seen not successively, but at 
the same time In proof whereof, the reason why we ourselves cannot know 
many things all at once is because we understand many things by means of 
diverse species But our intellect cannot be actually informed by diverse 
species at the same time, so as to understand by them, as one body cannnt 
bear different shapes simultaneously Hence, when many things can be 
understood by one species, they are understood at the same time, as the 
diverse parts of a whole are understood successively, and not all at the same 
time, if each ore is understood by its own species, whereas if all are under- 
stood under the one species of the whole, they are understood simultanenusly 
Now it was shown above that things seen in God are not seen singly by their 
own similitude, hut all are seen by the one essence of God Hence they aie 
seen simultaneously, and not successively 

Reply Obj i We understand one thing only when we understand by one 
species, but many things understood by one species are understood simulta- 
neously, as in the species of a man we understand animal and rational, 
and in the species of a house we understand the wall and the roof 
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Reply Ob] 2 As regards their natural knowledge, whereby they know 
things by the diverse species with which they are endowed, the angels do 
not know all things simultaneously, and thus, in understanding, they are 
moved according to time, hut as regards the things which they see in God, 
they see all at the same time 


Elevenlh Article 

WHETHER ANYONE IN THIS LIFE CAN SEE THE ESSENCE 

OF COD? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that in this life one can see the divine essence For 
Jacob said I have seen God face to face {Gen xaxii 30) But to see Him 
face to face is to see His essence, as appears from the words We see now in 
a glass and in a dark manner, but then face to face {i Cor xiii 12) There- 
fore God can be seen in this life in His essence 

Ob) 2 Further, the Lord said of Moses I speak to him mouth to mouth, 
and plainly, and not by riddles and figures doth he see the Lord [Num 
XU 8), but this IS to see God m His essence Therefore it is possible to see the 
essence of God in this life 

Ob] 3 Further, that wherein we know all other things, and whereby 
we judge of other things, is in itself known to us But even now we know 
all things in God, for Augustine says If we both see that what you say is 
true, and we both see that what I say is true, where, I ask, do we see this? 
neither I in thee, nor thou in me, but both of us in that incommutable truth 
itself above our minds He also says that, We judge of all things according 
to the divine truth, and that, it is the business of reason to judge of these 
corporeal things according to the incorporeal and eternal ideas, which, unless 
they were above the mind, could not be incommutable Therefore even in 
this life we see God Himself 

Ohj 4 Further, according to Augustine, those things that are m the soul 
by their essence are seen by intellectual vision?^ But intellectual vision is 
□ f intelligible things, not by any likenesses, but by their very essences, as he 
also says there Therefore, since God is in our soul by His essence, it follows 
that He is seen by us in His essence 

On the contrary. It is written, Man shall not see Me, and live \Exod 
xxxiii 2o), and the Gloss upon this says In this mortal life God can be seen 
by certain images, but not by the likeness itself of His own nature 

lljinswer that, God cannot be seen in His essence by one who is merely 
man, except he be separated from this mortal life The reason is, because, as 
was said above, the mode of knowledge follows the mode of the nature of 
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the knnwer But our soul, as long as we live in this life, has its being in 
corporeal matter, hence it knows naturally only what has a form m matter, 
or what can be known by such a form Now it is evident that the divine 
essence cannot be known through the nature of material things For it was 
shown above that the knowledge of God by means of any created likeness 
IS not the vision of His essence Hence it is impossible for the soul of man in 
this life to see the essence of God This can be seen in the fact that the 
more our soul is abstracted from corporeal things, the more it is capable 
of receiving abstract intelligible things Hence in dreams and alienations 
of the bodily senses, divine revelations and foresight of future events are per- 
ceived the more clearly It is not possible, therefore, that the soul in this 
mortal hie shouW-he raised up to the highest of intelligible objects, that is, to 
the divine essence I 

Reply Oij l~According to Dionysius, a man is said m the Scriptures to 
have seen God tn the sense that certain figures were formed tn the senses or 
imagination, according to some likeness representing something divine 
So when Jacob says, I have seen God face to face, this does not mean the 
divine essence, but some figure representing God And this is to be referred to 
some high mode of prophecy, so that God is seen to speak, though m an 
imaginary vision, as will later be explained m treating of the degrees of 
prophecy We may also say that Jacob spoke Ihus to designate some exalted 
intellectual contemplation, above the ordinary stair 

Reply Ob] z As God works miracles in corporeal things, so also He does 
supernatural wonders above the common order, raising the minds of some 
living in the flesh, hut who forego the use of the senses, even up to the vision 
of His own essence, as Augustine says of Moses, the teacher of the Jews, and 
of Paul, the teacher of the Gentiles This will be treated more fully in the 
question on rapture *- 

Reply Ob) 3 All things are said to be seen in God, and all things are 
judged in Him, because by the participation of His light we know and judge 
all things, for the very light of natural reason is a participation of the divine 
light, as likewise we are said to see and judge of sensible things in the sun, 
that IS, by the sun’s light Hence Augustine says, The frssims of insUuetinn 
can be seen only if they be illumined by their own sun,*'^ namely, God Just 
as therefore, in order to see a sensible thing it is not necessary to see the 
substance of the sum, so in like manner to see something intelligible, it is not 
necessary to see the essence of God 

Reply Obj 4 Intellectual vision is of the things which are in the soul by 
their essence, as intelligible things are in the intellect And thus God is m the 
souls of the blessed, not thus is He in our soul, but by presence, essence, and 

power 
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Twelfth Article 

WHETHER GDD CAN BE KNOWN IN THIS LIFE BY 
NATURAL REASON? 

We proceed thus to the Tweljth Article — 

Objection i It seems that by natural reason we cannot know God m this 
life F or Boethius says that reason docs not grasp a simple form But God is 
a supremely simple form, as was shown above*® Therefore natural reason 
cannot attain to know Him 

Dfi; 2 Further, the soul understands nothing by natural reason without 
an image *“ But we cannot have an image of God, Who is incorporeal There- 
fore we cannot know God hy natural knowledge 

Ob] 3 Further, the knowledge of natural reason belongs to both good 
and evil, inasmuch as they have a common nature But the knbwledge of 
God belongs only to the good, for Augustine says The eye of the human 
mind rj- not fixed on that excellent light unless purified by the justice of 
jaith Therefore God cannot be known by natural reason 

On the contrary, It is written [Rom i ip), That which is known of God, 
namely, what can be known of God by natural reason, is mamjest in them. 

I answer that, Our natural knowledge begins from sense Hence our 
natural knowledge can go as far as it can be led by sensible. things But our 
intellect cannot be led by sense so far as to see the essence of God, because 
sensible creatures are effecis of God which do not equal the power of God, 
their cause Hence from the knowledge of sensible things the whole power of 
God cannot be known, nor therefore can His essence be seen But because 
they are His effects and depend on their cause, we can be led from them 
so far as to know of God whether He exists, and to know of Him what must 
necessarily belong to Him, as the first cause of all things, exceeding all 
things caused by Him 

Hence, we know His relationship with creatures, that is, that He is the 
cause of all things, also that creatures differ from Him, inasmuch as He is 
not in any way part of what is caused by Him, and that His effects are re- 
moved from Him not by reason of any defect on His part, but because 
He superexceeds them all 

Reply Oi; I Reason cannot reach a simple form, so as to know what it is; 
but It can know whether it is 

Reply Ob] 2 God is known by natural knowledge through the images 
of His effects 

Reply Dfi; 3 Since the knowledge of God’s essence is by grace, it belongs 
only to the good, but the knowledge of Him by natural reason can belong 
to both good and bad, and hence Augustine says, retracting what he had 
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said before I do not approve what I said in prayer, ‘God who wiliest that 
only the pure should know truth ’ For it can be answered that many who 
are not pure know many truths,*^ that is, by natural reason 


Thirteenth Article 

WHETHEH BY GRACE A HIGHER KNOWLEDGE DF GDD CAN 
BE OBTAINED THAN BY NATURAL REASON? 

We proceed, thus to the Thirteenth Article — 

Objection i It seems that by grace a htgher knowledge of God is not ob- 
tained than by natural reason For Dionysius says that whoever is the better 
united to God in this life, is united to Him as to one entirely unknown 
He says the same of Moses, who nevertheless obtained a certain encellence 
by the knowledge conferred by grace But to be united to God, while not 
knowing of Him what He is, comes about also by natural reason Therefore 
God IS not more known to us by grace than by natural reason 

06^ 2 Further, we can acquire the knowledge of divine things by natural 
reason only through images, and the same applies to the knowledge given 
by grace For Dionysius says that if is impossible jar the divine ray to shine 
upon us except as screened round about by the many colored sacred veils ''' 
Therefore we do know God mure fully by grace than by natural reason 

Ob] I Further, our intellect adheres to God by the grace of faith But 
faith does not seem to be knowledge, for Gregory says that things not seen 
are the objects of faith, and not of knowledge Therefore there is not 
given to us a more excellent knowledge of God by grace 

On the contrary, The Apostle says that God hath revealed to us by His 
Spirit, what none of the princes of this world knew \i Cor 11 8, lo) 
namely, the philosophirs, as the Gloss expounds 
ll a nswer that, We have a more perfect knowledge of God by grace than 
by natural reason Which is proved thus The knowledge which we have by 
natural reason requires two things images derived from the sensible things, 
and a natural intelligible light enabling us to abstract intelligible concep- 
tions from them 

Now in both of these, human knowledge is assisted by the revelation of 
grace For the intellect’s natural light is strengthened by the infusion of 
gratuitous light, and sometimes also the images in thi imagination are 
divinely formed, so as to express divine things better than do those which 
WE receive naturally from sensible things, as appears in prophetic visions, 
while sometimes sensible things, ur even voices, are divinely formed to 
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Bupress some divine meaning, as m the Baptism, the Holy Ghost was seen in 
the shape of a dove, and the voice of the Father was heard, This is My 
beloved Son [Matt 111 17) 

Reply Ob] i Although by the revelation of grace m this life we do not 
know of God what He is, and thus are united to Him as to one unknown, 
still we know Him more fully according as many and more eacellent of His 
effects are demonstrated to us, and according as we attribute to Him some 
things known by divine revelation, to which natural reason cannot reach, as, 
for instance, that God is Three and One 

Reply Db] 2 From the images either naturally received from sense, 
or divinely formed in the imagination, we have so much the more excellent 
intellectual knowledge, the stronger the intelligible light is in man, and thus 
through the revelation given by the images a fuller knowledge is received 
by the infusion of the divine light 

Reply Ob] 3 Faith is a kind of knowledge, inasmuch as the intellect is 
determined by faith to some knowable object But this determination to one 
object does not proceed from the vision of the believer, but from the vision 
of Him Who IS believed Thus, as far as faith falls short of vision, it falls 
short of the nature which knowledge has when it is science, for science 
determines th^intellect to one object by the vision and understanding of 
first principles I 
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THE NAMES DF GDD 
[In Twelve Articles) 

After the cansideration of those things which belong to the divine knowl- 
edge, WE now proceed to the consideration of the divine names For every- 
thing IS named by us according to our knowledge of it 

Under this head, there are twelve points for inquiry ( i) Whether God can 
be named by us? (2) Whether any names applied to God are predicated of 
Him substantially? (3) Whether any names applied to God are said of 
Him properly, or are all to he taken metaphorically? (4) Whether any names 
applied to God are synonymous? (5) Whether some names are applied to 
God and to creatures univocally nr equivocally? (6) Whether, supposing 
they are applied analogically, they are applied first to God or to creatures? 
(7) Whether any names are applicable to God from time? (8) Whether this 
name God is a name of nature, or of operation? (9) Whether this name 
God IS a communicable name? (10) Whether it is taken univocally or 
equivocally as signifying God, by nature, by participation, and by opinion? 
(11) Whether this name, Who is, is the supremely appropriate name of 
God? (12) Whether affirmative propositions can be formed about God? 

First ArUde 

WHETHER A NAME CAN BE GIVEN TO GDD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that no name can be given to God For Dionysius 
says that, 0 / Him there is neither name, nor can one be found of Him,^ and 
it IS written What is His name, and what is the name of His Son, if thou 
knowest^ [Prov axji 4) 

06 ; 2 Further, every name is either abstract or concrete But concrete 
names donut belong to God, since He is simple, nor do abstract names belong 
to Him, since they do not signify any perfect subsisting thing Therefore 
no name can be said of God 

06 ; 3 Further, nouns signify substance with quality, verbs and par- 
ticiples signify substance with time, pronouns the same with demonstration 
or relation But none of these can be applied to God, for He has no quality, 
or accident or time, moieover. He cannot be felt, so as to be pointed out, 
nor can He be described by relation, inasmuch as relations serve to recall 
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a. thing mentianed befare by nouns, participles, or demnnstrativE pronouns. 
ThereforE God cannot in any way bE named by us 

On the contrary, It is written {Exod xv 3) The Lord ts a man oj war. 
Almighty is His name 

I answer that. Since, according to the PhilosophEr,^ words are signs of 
ideas, and ideas the similitudes of things, it is evident that words function 
in the signification of things through the conception of the intellect It 
follows therefore that we can give a name to anything in as far as we can 
understand it Now it was shown above that in this life we cannot see the 
essence of God,^ but we know God from creatures as their cause, and also 
by way of excellence and remotion In this way therefore He can be named 
by us from creatures, yet not so that the name which signifies Him expresses 
the divine essence in itself in the way that the name man expresses the 
essence of man m himself, since it signifies the definition which manifests 
his essence For the idea expressed by the name is the definition 

Reply Obj i The reason why God has no name, or is said to be above 
being named, is because His essence is above all that we understand about 
God and signify in words 

ReplyObj 2 Because we come to know and name God from creatures, the 
names we attribute to God signify what belongs to material creatures, of 
which the Knowledge is natural to us, as was shown above * And because in 
creatures of this kind what is perfect and subsistent is composite, whereas 
their form is not a complete subsisting thing, but rather is that whereby a 
thing IS, hence it follows that all names used by us to signify a complete 
subsisting thing must have a concrete meaning, as befits composite things 
On the other hand, names given to signify simple forms signify a thing not 
as subsisting, but as that whereby a thing is, as, for instance, whiteness 
signifies that whereby a thing is white And since God is simple and sub- 
sisting, we attribute to Him simple and abstract names to signify His sim- 
plicity, and concrete names to signify His subsistence and perfection, 
although both these kinds of names fail to express His mode of being, 
because our intellect does not know Him in this life as He is 

Reply Ob; 3 To signify substance with quality is to signify the supposi- 
tum with a nature or determined form in which it subsists Hence, as some 
things are said of God in a concrete sense, to signify His subsistence and 
perfection, so likewise nouns are applied to God signifying substance with 
quality Further, verbs and participles, which signify time, are applied to 
Him because His eternity includes all time For as we can apprehend and 
signify simple subsistents only by way of composite things, so we can under- 
stand and express simple eternity only by way of temporal things, because 
our intellect has a natural proportion to composite and temporal things 
But demonstrative pronouns are applied to God as pointing to what is under- 
stood, not to what is sensed For we can point to Him only as far as we 
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Understand Him Thus, according as nouns, participles and demonstrative 
pronouns are applicable to God, so far can He be signified by relative 
pronouns 

Second Article 

WHETHER ANY NAME CAN BE APPLIED TO ODD 
SUBSTANTIALLY? 

Wc procEEd thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that no name can be applied to God substantially 
For Damascene sa3'S Everything said of God must not signify His sub- 
stance, but rather show forth what He is not, or express some relation, or 
something following from His nature or apeiation ’’ 

Obj 2 Further, Dionysius says You will find a chorus of holy doctors 
addressed to the end of distinguishing clcailv and praiseworthily the divine 
processions in the denominations of God '' This means that the names applied 
by the holy doctors 111 praising Gnd are distinguished according to the 
divine processions themselves But what expre'ses the procession of any- 
thing does not signify anything pertaining to its essence Therefore the 
names said of God are not said of Him substantially 

D6; 3 Further, a thing is named by us according as ive understand it 
But m this life God is not understood by us m His substance Therefore 
neither is any name we can use applied substantnllj- to God 

On the contrary, Augustine says Fot God to be is to be strong or wise, 
or whatevn else wc may say of that simplicity whereby His substance ts 
signified ’’ Therefore all names of this kind signify the divine substance 
1 answer that. Names which are said of God negatively or which signify 
His relation In creatures manifestly do not at all signify His substance, but 
rather express the distance 0/ the creature from Him, or His relation to 
something else, or rather the relation of creatures to Himself 

But as regards names of God said absolutely and affirmatively, as good, 
wise, and the like, various and many opinions have been held For some have 
said that all such names, although they are applied to God affirmatively, 
nevertheless have been brought into use more to remove something from 
God than to posit something in Him Hence they assert that when we say 
that God lives, we mean that God is not like an inanimate thing, and the 
same in like manner applies to other names This was taught by Rabbi 
Moses " Others'-’ say that these names applied to God signify His relationship 
towards creatures thus in the words, God is good, we mean, God is the 
cause of goodness in things, and the same interpretation applies to other 
names 

Both of these opinions, however, seem to be untrue for three reasons 
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First, because in neither of them could a reason be assigned why some names 
more than others should be applied to God For He is assuredly the cause 
of bodies in the same way as He is the cause of good things, therefore if the 
words God is good signified no more than, God is the cause oj good things, 
it might in like manner be said that God is a body, masmuch as He is the 
cause of bodies So also to say that He is a body implies that He is not a mere 
potentiality, as is primary matter Secondly, because it would follow that 
all names applied to God would be said of Him by way of being taken in a 
secondary sense, as healthy is secondarily said of medicine, because it 
signifies only the cause of health m the animal which primarily is called 
healthy Thirdly, because this is against the intention of those who speak 
of God For in saying that God lives, they assuredly mean more than to say 
that He is the cause of our life, or that He differs from inanimate bodies 

Therefore we must hold a different doctrine — viz , that these names 
signify the divine substance, and are predicated substantially of God, 
although they fall short of representing Him Which is proved thus For 
these names express God, so far as our intellects know Him Now since 
our intellect knows God from creatures, it knows Him as far as creatures 
represent Him But it was shown above that God prepossesses in Himself all 
the perfections of creatures, being Himself absolutely and universally per- 
fect Hence every creature represents Him, and is like Him, so far as it pos- 
sesses some perfection yet not so far as to represent Him as something of the 
same species or genus, but as the excelling source of whose form the effects 
fall shorf, although they derive some kind of likeness thereto, even as the 
forms of inferior bodies represent the power of the sun This was explained 
above in treating of the divine perfection “ Therefore, the aforesaid names 
signify the divine substance, but in an imperfect manner, even as creatures 
represent it imperfectly So when we say, God is good, the meaning is not, 
God IS the cause oj goodness, or, God is not evil, but the meaning is. What- 
ever good we attribute to creatures pre-exists in God, and in a highei way 
Hence it does not follow that God is good because He causes goodness, but 
rather, on the contrary, He causes goodness m things because He is good As 
Augustine says, Because He is good, we are 

Reply Ob] i Damascene says that these names do not signify what God 
is because by none of these names is what He is perfectly expressed, but 
each one signifies Him in an imperfect manner, even as creatures represent 
Him imperfectly 

Reply Oh] 2 In the signification of names, that from which the name 
IS derived is different sometimes from what it is intended to signify, as for 
instance this name stone \lapis\ is imposed from the fact that it hurts the 
foot \ltEdit pedem] , yet it is not imposed to signify that which hurts the 
foot, but rather to signify a certain kind of body, otherwise everything that 
hurts the foot would be a stone So we must say that such divine names am 
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imposed from the divine processions, for as according to the diverse pro- 
cessions 0/ their perfections, creatures are the representations of God, 
although in an imperfect manner, so likewise our intellect knows and names 
God according to each kind of procession But nevertheless these names are 
not imposed to signify the processions themselves, as if when we say God 
lives, the sense were, Itje proceeds from Him, but to signify the principle 
Itself of things, in so far as life pre-euists in Him, although it pre-eaists in 
Him in a more eminent way than is understood or signified 

Reply Ob} 3 In this life, we cannot know the essence of God as it is in 
itself, but we know it according as it is represented in the perfections 0/ 
creatures, and it is thus that the names imposed by us signify it 

Third Article 

WHETHER ANY NAME CAN BF APPLIFD TO GOD PROPERLY? 

We proceed thus to the Third irticlc — 

Objection i It seems that no name is applied properly to God For all 
names which we apply to God are taken from creatures as was explained 
above But the names of creatures are applied to God metaphorically, as 
when we say, God is a stone, or a lion, or the like Therefore names are ap- 
plied to God in a metaphorical sense 

Ob; 2 Further, no name can be applied properly to anything if it should 
be more truly denied of it than given to it But all such names as good, wise, 
and the like, are more truly denied of God than given to Him, as appears 
from what Dionysius says ** Therefore none of these names is said of God 
properly 

Obj 3 Further, corporeal names are applied to God in a metaphorical 
sense only, since He is incorporeal But all such names imply some kind of 
corporeal condition, for their meaning is bound up with time and composi- 
tion and like corporeal conditions Therefore all these names are applied to 
God in A metaphorical sense 

On the contrary, Ambrose says. Some names there are which express evi- 
dtntly the property oj the divinity, and some which express the clear truth 
of the divine majesty, but others there are. which are said of Cod meta- 
phorically by way of similitude Therefore not all names are applied to 
God in a metaphorical sense, but there are some which are said of Him 
properly 

/ answer that. According to the preceding article, our knowledge of God is 
derived from the perfections which flow from Him to creatures, which per- 
fections are in God in a more eminent way than in creatures Now our intel- 
lect apprehends them as they are in creatures, and as it apprehends them 
thus does it signify them by names Therefore, as to the names applied to 
God, there are two things to be considered — viz , the perfections themselves 
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which they signify, such as goodness, life, and the like, and their mode of 
signification As regards what is signified by these names, they belong prop- 
erly to God, and more properly than they belong to creatures, and are applied 
primarily to Him But as regards their mode of signification, they do not 
properly and strictly apply to God, for their mode of signification befits 
creatures 

Refly 06; I There are some names which signify these perfections flow- 
ing from God to creatures in such a way that the imperfect way in which 
creatures receive the divine perfection is part of the very signification of the 
name itself, as stone signifies a material being, and names of this kind can 
be applied to God only in a metaphorical sense Other names, however, ex- 
press the perfections themselves absolutely, without any such mode of par- 
ticipation being part of their signification, as the words being, good, living, 
and the like, and such names can be applied to God properly 

Reply Ob] ^ Such names as these, as Dionysius shows, are denied of God 
for the reason that what the name signifies does not belong to Him in the 
ordinary sense of its signification, but in a more eminent way Hence Diony- 
sius says also that God is above all substance and all life 

Reply Oh] 3 These names which are applied to God properly imply cor- 
poreal conditions, not in the thing signified, but as regards their mode of 
signification, whereas those which are applied to God metaphorically imply 
and mean a corporeal condition in the thing signified 


Fourth Article 

whether names applied to GDD ARE SYNONYMOUS? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ectioK 1 It seems that these names applied to God are synonymous 
names For synonymous names are those which mean exactly the same But 
these names applied to God mean entirely the same thing m God, for the 
goodness of God is His essence, and likewise it is His wisdom Therefore 
these names are entirely synonymous 

06; 2 Further, if it be said that these names signify one and the same 
thing in reality, but differ in idea, it can be objected that an idea to which no 
reality corresponds is an empty notion Therefore if these ideas are many, 
and the thing is one, it seems also that all these ideas are empty notions 

06; 3 Further, a thing which is one m reality and in idea is more one 
than what is one in reality and many in idea But God is supremely une 
Therefore it seems that He is not one in reality and many in idea, and thus 
the names applied to God do not have different meanings Hence they are 
synonymous 

On the contrary. All synonyms united with each other ate redundant, as 
when we say, vesture clothing Therefore it all names applied to God are 
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s}Ti[inyniaus, wb cannot properly say good God, or the liks, and yet it is 
written, 0 most mighty, great and powerful, the Lord of hosts rj Thy name 
[Jer xxxii iB) 

I answer that. These names spoken of God are not 53m onym oils This 
would be easy to understand, if we said that these names are used to remove 
ur to express the relation of cause to creatures, for thus it would follow that 
there are different ideas as regards the diverse things denied of God, or as 
regards diverse effects connoted But according to what was said above, 
namely, that these names signify the divine substance, although in an im- 
perfect manner, it is also clear from what has been said that they have diverse 
meanings For the idea signified by the name is the conception in the intellect 
of the thing signified by the name But since our intellect knows God from 
creatures, in order to understand God it forms conceptions proportioned to 
the perfections flowing from God to creatures These perfections pre-exist 
in God unitedly and simply, whereas in creatures they are received divided 
and multiplied Just as, therefore, to the diverse perfections of creatures 
there corresponds one simple principle represented by the diverse perfections 
of creatures in a various and manifold manner, so also to the various and 
multiplied conceptions of our intellect there corresponds one altogether 
simple principle, imperfeclly understood through these toncepLiniis There- 
fore, although the names applied to Cod signify one reality, still because 
they signify that reality under many and diverse aspects, thev are not 
synonymous 

Thus appears the solution of the First Objection, since synonymous names 
signify one thing under one aspect, for names which signify different aspects 
of one thing do not signify priinardv and absolutely one thing because a 
name signifies a thing only through the medium of the intellectual concep- 
tion, as was said above 

Reply Ob] 2 The many aspects of these names are not useless .and empty, 
for there corresponds to all of them one simple reality represented by them 
in a manifold and imperfect manner 

Reply Ob] 3 The perfect unity of God requires that what are manifold 
and divided in others should exist in Him simply anil unitedly Thus it comes 
about that He is one in reality, and yet multiple in idea, because our intellect 
apprehends Him in a manifold manner, as things represent Him 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER WHAT IS SAID OF COD AND OF CREATURES IS 
UNIVOCALEY PREDICATED OF THEM? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It seems that the things attributed to God and creatures arc 
uniVDcal For every equivocal term is reduced to the umvocal, as many are 
reduced to one for if the name dog be said equivocally of the barking dog 
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and of the dogfish, it must be said of some univocally — viz , of all barking 
dogs, otherwise we proceed to infinitude Now there are some univocal 
agents which agree with their effects in name and definition, as man gener- 
ates man, and there are some agents which are equivocal, as the sun which 
causes heat, although the sun is hot only in an equivocal sense Therefore it 
seems that the first agent, to which all other agents are reduced, is a uni- 
vocal agent and thus what is said of God and creatures is predicated um- 
vocally 

Obj 2 Further, no likeness IS understood through equivocal names There- 
fore, as creatures have a certain likeness to God, according to the text of 
Genssis |i 26), Let us make man to our image and likeness, it seems that 
something can be said of God and creatures univocally 

Obj 3 Further, measure is homogeneous with the thing measured, as is 
said m Meta/iA x But God is the first measure of all beings Therefore God 
IS homogeneous with creatures, and thus a name may he applied univocally 
to God and to creatures 

On the contrary, Whatever is predicated of various things under the same 
name hut not in the same sense is predicated equivocally But no name be- 
longs to God m the same sense that it belongs to creatures, for instance, wis- 
dom in creatures is a quality, but not in God Now a change in genus changes 
an essence, since the genus is part of the definition, and the same applies to 
other things Therefore whatever is said of God and of creatures is predicated 
equivocally 

Further, God is more distant from creatures than any creatures are from 
each other But the distance of some creatures makes any univocal predica- 
tion of them impossible, as in the case of those things which are not in the 
same genus Therefore much less can anything be predicated univocally of 
God and creatures, and so only equivocal predication can be applied to them 

/ answer that, Univocal predication is impossible between God and crea- 
tures The reason of this is that every effect which is not a proportioned re- 
sult of the power of the efficient cause receives the similitude of the agent 
not in its full degree, but in a measure that falls short, so that what is divided 
and multiplied in the effects resides in the agent simply, and m an unvaried 
manner For example, the sun by the exercise of its one power produces 
manifold and various forms in these sublunary things In the same way, as 
was said above, all perfections existing in creatures divided and multiplied 
pre-exist in God unitedly Hence, when any name expressing perfection is 
applied to a creature, it signifies that perfection as distinct from the others 
according to the nature of its definition, as, for instance, by this term wise 
applied to a man, we signify some perfection distinct from a man’s essence, 
and distinct from his power and his bemg, and from all similar things But 
when we apply wise to God, we do not mean to signify anything distinct from 
His essence or power of being And thus when this term wise is appbed to 
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man, in same degree it circumscribes and comprehends the thing signified, 
whereas this is not the case when iL is applied to God, but it leaves the tbmg 
signified as uncompreh ended and as exceeding the signification of the name 
Hence it is evident that this term wtse is not applied in the same way to God 
and to man The same applies to other terms Hence, no name is predicated 
univDcally of God and of creatures 

Neither, on the other hand, are names applied to God and creatures in a 
purely equivocal sense, as some have said Because if that were so, it fol- 
lows that from creatures nothing at all could be known or demonstrated 
about God, for the reasoning would always be exposed to the fallacy of 
equivocation Such a view is against the Philosopher, who proves many 
things about God, and also against what the Apostle says The tnvtstble 
things of God are clearly seen being understood by the things that are made 
|Jfom 1 2o) Therefore it must be said that these names are said of God 
and creatures in an analogous sense, that is, according to proportion 

This can happen m two ways either according as many things are pro- 
portioned to one (thus, for example hcatthv is predicated of medicine and 
urine in relation and in proportion to health of body, of which the latter is 
the sign and the former the cause), or according as one thing is proportioned 
to another ( thus, healthy is said of medicine and an animal, since medicine is 
the cause of health in the animal body) And in this way some things are said 
of God and creatures analogically, and not in a purely equivocal nor in a 
purely univocal sense For we can name God only from creatures Hence, 
whatever is said of God and creatures is said according as there is some rela- 
tion of the creature to God as to its principle and cause, wherein all the per- 
fections of things pre-exist excellently Now this mode of community is a 
mean between pure equivocation and simple univocation For in analogies 
the idea is not, as it is in umvocals, one and the same, yet it is not totally 
diverse as in equivocals, but the name which 15 thus used in a multiple sense 
signifies various proportions to some one thing f g , healthy, applied to 
urine, signifies the sign of animal health, but applied to medicine, it signifies 
the cause of the same health 

Reply Obj I Although in predications all equivocals must be reduced to 
umvocals, still in actions the non-univocal agent must precede the univocal 
agent For the non-umvocal agent is the universal cause of the whole species, 
as the sun is the cause of the generation of all men But the univocal agent is 
not the universal efficient cause of the whole species (otherwise it would be 
the cause of itself, since it is contained m the species), but is a particular 
cause of this individual which it places under the species by way of partici- 
pation Therefore the universal cause of the whole species is not a univocal 
agent and the universal cause cumes before the particular cause But this 
universal agent, while not univocal, nevertheless is nut altogether equivocal 
(otherwise it could not produce its own likeness) , but it can be called an 
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analogical agent, ]U£t as in predications all univocal names are reduced to 
one first non-univocal analogical name, which is being 

Reply Ob] 2 The likeness of the creature to Eod is imperfect, for it does 
not represent the same thing even generically 

Reply Obj 3 God is not a measure proportioned to the things measured, 
hence it is not necessary that God and creatures should be in the same genus 
The arguments adduced in the contrary sense prove indeed that these 
names are not predicated univocally of God and creatures, yet they do not 
prove that they are predicated equivocally 

Sialh Article 

WHETHER NAMES PREDICATEE OF GOD ARE PREDICATED 
PRIMARILY OF CREATURES? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It seems that names are predicated primarily of creatures 
rather than of Gnd For we name anything accordingly as we know it, since 
names, as the rhiloscipher says,*” are signs oj ideas But we know creatures 
before we know God Therefore the names imposed by us are predicated 
primarily of creatures rather than of God 

Ob] 2 Further, Dionysius says that we name God from creatures”” But 
names transferred from creatures to God are said primarily of creatures 
rather than of God, as hon, stone, and the like Therefore all names applied 
to God and creatures are applied primarily to creatures rather than to God 
Ob] 3 Further, all names applied to God and creatures in common are 
applied to God as the cause of all creatures, as Dionysius says ”* But what 
is applied to anything through its cause is applied to it secondarily, for 
healthy is primarily predicated of animal rather than of medicine, which is 
the cause of health Therefore these names are said primarily of creatures 
rather than of God 

On the contrary, It is written, 7 bow my knees to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, oj Whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named \Ephes in. 
14, 15) , and the same holds of the other names applied to God and creatures. 
Therefore these names are applied primarily to God rather than to creatures. 

I answer that, In names predicated of many in an analogical sense, all are 
predicated through a relatiun to some one thing and this one thing must be 
placed in the definition of them all And since the essence expressed by the 
name is the depnition, as the Philosopher says,-” such a name must be applied 
primarily to that which is put in the definition of the other things, and sec- 
ondarily to these others according as they approach more or less to the first. 
Thus, for instance, healthy applied to animals comes into the definition of 
healthy applied to medicine, which is called healthy as being the cause of 
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health in the animal, and alsn into the definition of healthy which is applied 
to urine, which is called healthy in so far as it is the sign of the animal’s 
heal th 

So it IS that all names applied metaphorically to God are applied to crea- 
tures primarily rather than to God, because when said of God they mean 
only similitudes to such creatures For as smiling applied to a field means 
only that the field in the beauty of its flowering is like to the beauty of the 
human smile by proportionate likeness, so the name of lion applied to God 
means only that God manifests strength in His works, as a bon in his Thus 
it is clear that applied to God the signification of these names can be defined 
only from what is said of creatures 

But to other names not applied to God in a metaphorical sense, the same 
rule would apply if they were spoken of God as the cause only, as some have 
supposed For when it is said, God is good, it would then only mean, God 
IS the cause oj the creature’s goodness, and thus the name good applied to 
God would include in its meaning the creature’s goodness Hence good would 
apply primarily to creatures rather than God But, as was shown above, 
these names are applied to God not as the cause only, but also essentially 
For the words, God tr good, or wise, signify not only that He is the cause of 
wisdom or goodness, but that these exist in Him in a more excellent way 
Hence as regards what the name signifies, these names are applied primarily 
to God rather than to creatures, because these perfections flow from God to 
creatures, but as regards the imposition of the names, they are primarily 
applied by us to creatures which we know first Hence they have a mode of 
Signification which belongs to creatures, as was said above 

Reply Ob) i This objection refers to the imposition of the name to that 
extent It is true 

Reply Obj 2 The same rule does not apply to metaphorical and to other 
names, as was said above 

Reply Ob) j This objection would be valid if these names were applied to 
God only as cause, and not also essentially, for instance, as healthy is applied 
to medicine 


Seventh Arlide 

WHETHER NAMES WHICH IMPLY RELATION TO CREATURES 
ARE PREDICATED OF COD TEMPORALLY? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that names which imply relation to creatures are not 
prefitcaVeii Cjoi tempoTaWy aft names, the iwme sub- 

stance, as IS universally held Hence also Ambrose says that this name Lord 
js a name 0/ power,^* which is the divine substance, and Creator signi&es the 
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action of God, which is His essence Now the divine substance is not tem- 
poral, but eternal Therefore these names are not applied to God temporally, 
but eternally 

Ob] 2 Further, that to which something applies temporally can be de- 
scribed as made, for what is white temporally is made white But to be made 
does not apply to God Therefore nothing can be predicated of God tempo- 
rally 

Ob] 3 Further, if any names are applied to God temporally because they 
imply relation to creatures, the same rule holds good of all things that imply 
relation to creatures But some names implying relation to creatures are 
spoken of God from eternity, for from eternity He knew and loved the 
creature, according to the word / have loved thee unth an everlasting love 
[Jer xxai 3) Therefore also other names implying relation to creatures, as 
Lord and Creator^ are applied to God from eternity 

Obj 4 Further, names of this kind signify relation Therefore that rela- 
tion must be something in God, or in the creature only But it cannot be that 
It IS something in the creature only, for in that case God would be called Lord 
from the opposite relation which is in creatures, and nothing is named from 
Its opposite Therefore the relation must be something in God But nothing 
temporal can be in God, for He is above time Therefore these names are nut 
applied to God temporally 

06 ; 5 Further, a thing is called relative from relation, for instance, lord 
from lordship, and white from whiteness Therefore if the relation of lordship 
IS not really in God, but only in idea, it follows that God is not really Lord, 
which is plainly false 

06 ; 6 Further, in relative things which are not simultaneous in nature, 
one can exist without the other, as a hnowable thing can exist without the 
knowledge of it, as the Philosopher says But relative things which are said 
of God and creatures are not simultaneous in nature Therefore a relation 
can be predicated of God to the creature even without the existence of the 
creature, and thus these names. Lord and Creator, are predicated of God 
from eternity, and not temporally 

On the contrary, Augustine says, that this relative appellation Lord is 
applied to God temporally^® 

1 answer that. Some names which import relation to creatures are ap- 
plied ta God temporally, and not from eternity 

To see this we must learn that some have said that relation is not a reality, 
hut only an idea But this is plainly seen to be false from the very fact that 
things themselves have a mutual natural order and relation Nevertheless it 
IS necessary to know that, since a relation needs two extremes, there are three 
coniltions that make a relation to be real or logical Sometimes from both 

extremes it is an idea only, as when a mutual oiict or te\at\.Qn,i:aiv\ie,\)t\.weKn 
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things only in the apprehensian of reason, as when we say that t^e same is 
the same as itself For the reason, by apprehending one thing twice, regards 
it as two, and thus it apprehends a certain relation of a thing to itself And 
the same applies to relations between being and non-being formed by rea- 
son, inasmuch as it apprehends non-being as an extreme The same is true of 
those relations that follow upon an act of reason, as genus and species, and 
the like 

Now there are other relations which are realities as regards both extremes, 
as when a relation exists between two things according to some reality that 
belongs to both This is clear of all relations consequent upon quantity, as 
great and small, double and half, and the like, for there is quantity in both 
extremes The same applies to relations consequent upon action and passion, 
as motive power and the movable thing, father and son, and the like 

Again, sometimes a relation in one extreme may be a reality, while in the 
other extreme it is only an idea This happens whenever two extremes are 
not of one order, as sense and science refer, respectively, to sensible things 
and to knowable things, which, inasmuch as they are realities existing in 
nature, are outside the order of sensible and intelligible existence Therefore, 
m science and in sense a real relation exists, because they are ordered either 
to the knowledge or to the sensible perception of things, whereas the things 
looked at in themselves are outside this order Hence m them there is no real 
relation to science and sense, but only in idea inasmuch as the intellect ap- 
prehends them as terms of the relations of science and sense Hence, the 
Philosopher says that they are called relative, nut because they are related 
to other things, but because others are related to them Likewise, on the 
right IS not applied to a column, unless it stands on the right side of animal, 
which relation is not really in the column, but in the animal 

Since, therefore, God is outside the whole order uf creation, and all crea- 
tures are ordered to Him, and not conversely, it is manifest that creatures 
are really related to God Himself, whereas in God there is no real relation 
to creatures, but a relation only in idea, inasmuch as creatures are related to 
Him Thus there is nothing to prevent such names, which import relation to 
the creature, from being predicated of Goil temporally, not by reason of any 
change m Him, but by reason of the change in the creature, as a column is 
on the right of an animal, without change in itself, but because the animal 
has moved 

Reph' Obj I Some relative names are imposed to signify the relational 
ordinations themselves, as master and servant^ father and son, and the like, 
and these are called relatives m being \secundum esse] But others are im- 
posed to signify the things from which follow certain relations, as the mover 
and the moved, the head and the being that has a head, and the like, and 
these are called relatives in name [secundum dm] Thus, there is the same 
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twofold difference in divine names For some signify the relation itself to the 
creature, as Lord, and these do not signify the divine substance directly, but 
indirectly, m so far as they presuppose the divine substance, as dominion 
presupposes power, which is the divine substance Others signify the divine 
essence directly, and the corresponding relation consequently, as Savior, 
Creator, and the like, signify the action of God, which is His essence Yet 
both kinds of names are said of God temporally so far as they imply a rela- 
tion either principally or consequently, but not so far as they signify the es- 
sence, either directly or indirectly 

Reply Ob} 2 Just as relations applied to God temporally are in God only 
in our idea, so, to become, or to be made are applied to God only in idea, with 
no change in Him, as when we say. Lord, Thou art become our refuge (Pj 
I xxxix I ) 

Reply Obj ^ The operation of the intellect and will IS in the operator, and 
therefore names signifying relations following upon the action of the intellect 
or will are applied to God from eternity, whereas those following upon the 
actions proceeding, according to our mode of thinking, to external effects are 
applied to God temporally, as Savior, Creator, and the like 

Reply Oh} 4 Relations signified by such names as are applied to God 
temporally are in God only in idea, but the opposite relations in creatures 
are real Nor is it incongruous that God should be denominated from rela- 
tions really existing in things, provided that the opposite relations be at the 
same time understood by us as existing m God, so that God is spoken of rela- 
tively to the creature inasmuch as the creature is related to Him, just as the 
Philosopher says that the object is said to be knowable relatively because 
knowledge relates to it 

Reply Ob} 5 Since God is related to the creature for the reason that the 
creature is related to Him and since the relation of subjection is real in the 
creature, it follows that God is Lord not in idea only, but in reality, for He 
IS called Lord according to the manner in which the creature 15 subject to 
Him 

Reply Ob] 6 To know whether relations are simultaneous by nature or 
otherwise, it is not necessary to consider the order of things to which they 
belong but the meaning of the relations themselves For if one includes an- 
other in its idea, and vice versa, then they are simultaneous by nature as 
double and half, father and son, and the like But if one includes another in 
iLs idea, and not uice versa, they are not simultaneous by nature This is the 
way that science and its object are related, for the knowable expresses a pos- 
sibility, and science expresses a possible habit, or an act Hence the concept 
knowable according to its mode of signification is prior to science, but if 
the knowable object becomes actually known, then it is simultaneous with 
science in act, for the known object is nothing as such unless the knowledge 
of it exists Hence, though God is prior to the creature, still, because the 
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signification of Lard includes the idea of a servant and vicz versa, these 
two relative terms, Lord and servant, are simultaneous by nature Hence 
God was not Lord until He had a creature subject to Himself 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THIS NAME GOD NAMES A NATURE^ 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It seems that this name, God, does not name a nature For 
Damascene says that God ( 0 £di;) is so called from BeeTv which means to take 
care of, and to cherish all things, or from irtOrtv, that is, to burn, for our God 
IS a consuming fire, or Jrom BeiiffOat, which means to consider all things 
But all these names belong to operation Therefore this name God signifies 
His operation and not His nature 

Obj 2 Further, a thing is named by us as we know it But the divine na- 
ture IS unknown to us Therefore this name God does not signify the divine 
nature 

On the contrary, Ambrose says that God names a nature ■** 

/ answer that. Whence a name is imposed, and what the name signifies are 
not always the same thing For just as we know substance Irom its properties 
and operations, so we sometimes name a substance from some operation nr 
property e g , we name the substance of a stone from a particular action, 
namely, that it hurts the foot \la'dit pedem] . but still this name is not 
meant to signify the particular action, but the stone's substance On the 
other hand, when the things in question are known to us in themselves, such 
as heat, cold, whiteness, and the like, then they are not named frnni other 
things Hence, as regards such things, the meaning of the name and its source 
are the same 

Because therefni e God is not known to us in His nature, but is made known 
to us from His operations or His effects, it is from these that we can name 
Him, as was said above, hence this name Gad is a name of operation so far 
as relates to the source of its meaning For this name is imposed from His 
universal prnvidence over all things, since all who speak of God intend to 
name God that being which exercises providence over all Hence Dionysius 
says The Deity watches over all with perfect providence and goodness 
But though taken from this operation, this name God is imposed to signify 
the divine nature 

Reply Ob] j All that Damascene says refers to providence,^'' which is 
the source of the signification of the name God 

Reply Obj 2 We can name a thing according to the knowledge we have 
of its nature from its properties and effects Hence because we can know what 

"ZJe Fide Orth, I, g (PG 94, 83s) “‘He Fide, I, i IPL 16, 553) “He Div. 
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stanE IS in itSElf from its propErty, this name stone signifies the nature of 
stME in Itself, fcr it signifies the definition of stone, by which we know what 
It IS, Jor tht: essence which the name signifies is the definition, as is said in 
Mctaph IV Now from the divine effects we cannot know the divine nature 
m Itself, so as to know what it is, but only by way of eminence, causality, 
and negation, as was stated above So it remains that the name God signifies 
the divine nature For this name was imposed to signify something existing 
above all things, the principle of all things, and removed from all things, 
for this IS what those who name God intend to signify 


Ninth Article 

WHETHEB THIS NAME GOD IS COMMUNICABLE? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that this name Cod is communicable For whosoever 
shares in the thing signified by a name shares in the name itself But this 
name God signifies the divine nature, which is communicable to others, ac- 
cording to the words. He hath given us great and precious promises, that by 
these we may be made partakers of the divine nature [z Pet 1 4) Therefore 
this name God can be communicated to others 

Obj 2 Further, only proper names are not communicable Now this name 
God ts not a proper, but an appellative noun, which appears from the fact 
that It has a plural, according to the text, 7 have said. You are gods (Pj 
Ixxxi 6) Therefore this name Cod is communicable 

Obj j Further, this name God comes from operation, as was explained 
But other names given to God from His operations or effects are commune 
cable, as good, wire, and thelike Therefore this name God is communicable 

On the contrary, It is written They gave the incommunicable name to 
■mood and stones (IFu xiv 2 1 ) , in ref erence to the divine name Therefore 
this name God is inLommunicable 

I answer that, A name is communicable in two ways, properly, and through 
likeness It is properly communicable if its whole signification can be given 
to many, through likeness it is communicable according to some part of the 
signification of the name For instance, this name lion is properly communi- 
Lated to all beings of the same nature as lion, through likeness it is com- 
municable to those who share in something of the lion’s nature, as for in- 
stance courage, or strength, and such are called lions metaphorically To 
know, however, what names are properly communicable, we must consider 
that every form existing in a singular subject, by which it is individuated, 
IS common to many either in reality or at least in idea, as human nature is 
common to many m reality and in idea, whereas the nature of the sun is not 
common to many in reality, but only in idea For the nature of the sun can 
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be undersiDod as existing in many subjects, and the reason is because the 
intellect understands the nature of every species by abstraction from the 
singular Hence, to be in one singular subject or in many is outside the idea 
of the nature of the species So, given the idea of a species, it can be under- 
stood as existing in many But the singular, from the fact that it is singular, 
IS divided off from all others Hence every name imposed to signify any sin- 
gular thing IS incommunicable both in reality and idea for the plurality of 
this individual thing cannot be conceived Hence no name signifying any in- 
dividual thing IS properly communicable to many, but only by way of like- 
ness, as a person can be called Achilles metaphorically, because he may 
possess something of the characteiistics of Achilles, such as strength On the 
other hand, forms which are individualed not by any suppositum, but by and 
of themselves, as being subsisting forms, if understood as they are in them- 
selves, could nut be communicable either in reality or in idea, but only per- 
haps by way of likeness, as was said of individuals But since we are unable 
to understand simple self-subsisting forms as they really are, and we under- 
stand them after the manner of composite things having forms in matter, 
therefore, as was said in the first article, we give them concrete names sig- 
nifying a nature existing in some suppositum Hence, so far as concerns 
names, the same situation applies to names we impose to signify the nature 
of composite things as to names given by us to signify simple subsisting 
natures 

Since, then, this name God is given to signify the divine nature, as was 
stated above, and since the divine nature cannot be multiplied as was shown 
above,''' it follows that this name Cod is incommunicable m reality, but com- 
municable in human opinion, |ust as in the same way this name sun would 
be communicable according to the opinion of those who say there are many 
suns Therefore, it is written You served them ■mho by naturt are not gods 
{Gal IV 8), and the CfosT adds, Gods not in nature, but in human opinion 
Nevertheless, this name God is communicable, not in its whole signification, 
hut in some part of it by way of some likeness, so that they are called gods 
who share in divinity by likeness, according to the text, / have said, You are 
gods (Pj- Ixxxi 6) 

But if any name were given to signify God not as to His nature but as to 
His suppositum, accordingly as He is considered as this something, that name 
would be absolutely incommunicable, as, for instance, perhaps the Tetra- 
grammaton among the Hebrews, and this is like giving to the sun a name 
which signifies this individual one 

Reply Obj I The divine nature is communicable only according to the 
participation of some likeness 

Reply Obj 2 This name God is an appellative name, and not a proper 
name, for it signifies the divine nature as residing in some one possessing it, 
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although God Himself in reality is neither universal nor particular For 
names do not follow upon the mode of being in things, but upon the mode of 
being that things have in our knowledge And yet God is incommunicable in 
reality, as was said above concerning the name sun 

Reply Ob) 3 These names good, mse, and the like, are imposed from the 
perfections proceeding from God to creatures, but they are not meant to 
signify the divine nature, but rather the perfections themselves absolutely, 
and therefore even in reality they are communicable to many But this name 
God IS given to God from His own proper operation, which we experience 
continually, to signify the divine nature 


Tenth Article 

WHETHER THIS NAME GOD IS APPLIED TO SOD UNIVQCALLY, 
BV NATUHr, BY PARTICIPATION, AND ACCORDINB 
TO OPINION? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article — 

Objection i It seems that this name God is applied to God umvocally by 
nature, by participation, and according to opinion For where a diverse sig- 
nification exists, there is no contradiction of afhrmation and negation, for 
equivocation prevents contradiction But a Catholic who says -An idol is 
not God, contradicts a pagan who says An idol ts God Therefore God in 
both instances is said univocally 

Obj 2 Further, as an idol is God in opinion, and not in truth, so the en- 
joyment of carnal pleasures is called hapipiness in opinion, and not in truth 
But this name beatitude is applied univocally to this opined happiness, and 
also to true happiness Therefore this name God is also applied univocally to 
the true God and to God according to opinion 

Ob) 3 Further, those names are called univocal which are one in meaning 
Now when a Catholic says There is one God, he understands by the name 
God an omnipotent being, and one to be venerated above all things, while 
the pagan understands the same when he says An idol is Gad Therefore 
this name God is applied univocally to both 

On the contrary, That which is in the intellect is the likeness of what is m 
the thing, as is said 111 Pcriherm i But the word animal, applied to a true 
animal and to a picture of one, is used equivocally Therefore this name God, 
when applied to the true God and to God in opinion, is applied equivocally 
Further, No one can signify what he does not know But the pagan does 
not know the divine nature So when he says an idol is God, he does not sig- 
nify the true Deity Dn the other hand, a Catholic signifies the true Deity 
when he says there is one God Therefore this name God is not applied uni- 
vocally, but equivocally, to the true God and to God according to opinion. 
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I answer that, This name God in the three aforesaid significations is tahen 
neither univocally nor equivocally, but analogically Tins is apparent from 
this reason — Univocal names have absolutely the same meaning, while 
equivocal names have absolutely diverse meanings, whereas in analogicals, 
a name taken in one signification must be placed in the definition of the same 
name taken in other significations, as, for instance, ficmg which is applied to 
substance is placed in the definition of being as applied to accident, and 
healthy applied to animal is placed in the definition of healthy as applied to 
urine and medicine For of health m the animal urine is the sign and medi- 
cine the cause 

The same applies to the question at issue For this name God, as signifying 
the true God, includes the idea of God when it is used to signify God ac- 
cording to opinion or by participation For when we name anyone god by 
participation, we understand by the name god some likeness of the true God 
Likewise, when we call an idol god, by this name god we understand that 
something is signified which men think to be God It is thus manifest that 
God has different meanings, but that one of them is present in the others 
Hence it is manifestly said analogically 

Reply Obj 1 The multiplicity of names does not depend on the predica- 
tion of a name, hut on its signification for this name man, of whomsoever it 
IS predicated, whether truly or falsely, is predicated in one sense But it would 
be multiplied if by the name man we meant to signify diverse things, for 
instance, if one meant tn signify by this name man what man really is, and 
another meant to signify by the same name a stone, or something else Hence 
it IS evident that a Catholic saying that an idol is not God contradicts the 
pagan asserting that it is God, because each of them uses this name God 
to signify the true God For when the pagan says an idol is God, he does not 
use this name as meaning God in opinion, for he would then speak the truth, 
as also Catholics sometimes use the name in that sense, as in the Psalm, All 
the gods of the Gentiles are demons (Pr rcv 5) 

The same remark applies to the second and third Objections For those 
arguments proceed according to a diversity in the predication of a name, and 
not according to a diverse signification 

Reply Ob; 4 Animof applied to a true and a pictured animal is not said in 
a purely equivocal way, for the Philosopher takes equivocal names in a large 
sense, according to which they include analogous names,” because being as 
well, which is predicated analogically, is something said to be predicated 
equivocally of diverse predicaments 

Reply Ob} 5 Neither a Catholic nor a pagan knows the very nature of 
God as it is in itself, but each one knows it according to some idea of causal- 
ity, or excellence, or remotion as was said above ■*“ So a pagan can take this 
name God in the same way when he says an idol is God, as the Catholic does 
in saying an idol rj not God But if there were someone entirely ignorant of 
® Cat, I (la i) Q 12, a 12 
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God, he could not even name Him, unless, perhaps, as we utter names the 
meaning of which we dn not know 


Eleventh Article 

WHETHER THIS NAME, HE WHO IS, IS THE MUST FRUPEB 
NAME DF GDD? 

W e proceed thus to the Eleventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that this name HEWHO IS is not the most proper 
name of God For this name Corf is an incommunicable name But this name, 
HE WHO IS, is not an incommunicable name Therefore this name ir/fD/5 
IS not the most proper name of God 

Ob] 2 Further, Dionysius says that <Ae name Coorf exceWentlj) marai/eits 
all the processions oj God But it especially belongs to God to be the uni- 
versal source of all things Therefore this name CDDD is supremely proper to 
God, and not this name HE WHO IS 

Ob] 3 F’urther, every divine name seems to imply relation to creatures, 
tor God IS known to us only through creatures But this name HE WHO IS 
imports no relation to creatures Therefore this name HEWHO IS is not the 
most proper name of God 

On the contrary, It is written that when Moses asked, 7/ they should say 
to me. What ti Hts name? what shall I say to themt the Lord answered him, 
Thus shall thou say to them, HE WHO is hath sent me to you \Exod 111 13, 
14) Therefore this na.me, HE WHO IS, is the most proper name of God 

I answer that. This name, HE WHO IS, is the most proper name of God for 
three reasons — 

First, because of its signification For it does not signify some form, but 
being itself Hence, since the being of God is His very essence (which can be 
said of no other being), it is clear that among other names this one most 
properly names God, for everything is named according to its essence 

Secondly, because of its universality For all other names are either less 
universal, or, if convertible with it, add something above it at least in idea, 
hence m a certain way they inform and determine it Now in this life our in- 
tellect cannot know the essence itself of God as it is in itself, but however it 
may determine what it understands about God, iL falls short of what God is 
in Himself Therefore the less determinate the names are, and the more uni- 
versal and absolute they are, the more properly are they applied to God 
Hence Damascene says that, he who is is the principal oj all names applied 
to God, jor comprehending all in tlsel], it contains being itself as an in- 
finite and indeterminate sea of substance Now by any other name some 
mode of substance is expressed determina tely, whereas this name HE who is 
determines no mode of being, but is related indeterminately to all, and that 
IS why it names the infinite ocean of substance 
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Thirdly, from its cDnsigmfication, for it signifies being vn ths present, and 
this above all properly applies to God, whose bung knows not past or future, 
as Augustine says 

Reply Obj i This name he who is is the name of God more properly 
than this name God, both as regards its source, namely, being, and as re- 
gards the mode of signification and consignification, as was said above But 
as regards the object intended to be signified by the name, this name God is 
more proper, as it is imposed to signify the divine nature, and still more 
proper is the name Tetragrammaton, imposed to signify the substance itself 
of God, incommunicable and, if one may so speah, singular 

Reply Ob; 2 This name Good is the principal name of God in so far as He 
IS a cause, but not absolutely, for absolutely speaking, bemg is understood 
by us before cause 

Reply Oh] 3 It IS not necessary that all the divine names should import 
relation to creatures, it suffices that they be imposed from some perfections 
flowing from God to creatures Among these the first is being, from which 
comes this name, he who is 


Twelfth Arlicle 

WHETHER AFFIRMATIVE PROPOSITIONS CAN HE FORMED 
ABOUT GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article — 

Objection I It seems that affirmative propositions cannot be formed about 
God For Dionysius says that negations about God are true, but affirmations 
are vague 

Obj 2 Further, Boethius says that a simple form cannot be a subject*^ 
But God is most absolutely a simple form, as was shown Therefore He 
cannot be a subject But everything about which an affirmative proposition 
is made is taken as a subject Therefore an affirmative proposition cannot be 
formed about God 

Obj 3 Further, every intellect is false which understands a thing other- 
wise than as it is But God has being without any composition as was 
shown above ■** Therefore, since every intellect which makes an affirmation 
understands somethmg as composite, it seems that a true affirmative prop- 
osition about God cannot be made 

On the contrary, What is of faith cannot be false But some affirmative 
propositions are of faith, as that God is Three and One, and that He is om- 
nipotent Therefore true affirmative propositions can be formed about God 

/ answer that, Affirmative propositions can be truly formed about God 
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To prove this we must observe that in every true affirinative pruposition the 
predicate and the subject must signify in some way the same thing in reality, 
and diverse things in idea And this appears to be the case both m proposi- 
tions which have an accidental predicate and in those which have a substan- 
tial predicate For it is manifest that man and white are the same in subject, 
and diverse in idea, for the idea of man is one thing, and that of whiteness is 
another The same applies when I say, man is an animal, since the same thing 
which IS man is truly animal , for in the same suppositum there is both a sen- 
sible nature by reason of which he is called animal, and the rational nature 
by reason of which he is called man, hence, here again, predicate and sub- 
ject are the same as to suppositum, but diverse as to idea But in propositions 
where the same thing is predicated of itself, the same rule in some way ap- 
plies, inasmuch as the intellect considers as the suppositum what it places in 
the subject, and what it places in the predicate it considers as the nature of 
the form existing in the suppositum, according to the saying that predicates 
are taken formally, and subjects materially To this diversity in idea corre- 
sponds the plurality of predicate and subject, while the intellect signifies the 
identity of the thing by the composition itself 

God, however, as considered in Himself, is altogether one and simple, yet 
our intellect knows Him according to diverse conceptions because it cannot 
see Him as He IS in Himself Nevertheless, although it understands Him 
under diverse conceptions, it yet knows that absolutely one and the same 
reality corresponds to its conceptions Therefore the plurality of predicate 
and subject represents the plurality of idea, and the intellect represents the 
unity by composition 

Reply Obj 1 Dionysius says that affirmations about God are vague or, 
according to another translation, incongruous, inasmuch as no name can be 
applied to God according to its mode of signification,^’ as was said above 

Reply Obj 2 Our intellect cannot apprehend simple subsisting forms as 
they really are in themselves, but it apprehends them after the manner of 
composite things m which there is something taken as subject and something 
that IS inherent Therefore it apprehends the simple form as a subject and 
attributes something else to it 

Reply Ob) 3 This proposition. The intellect understanding anything 
otherwise than it is, is false, can be taken in two senses, according as this 
adverb otherwise modifies the verb to understand from the standpoint of 
the thing understood, or from the standpoint of the one who understands 
Taken as referring to the thing understood, the proposition is true, and the 
meaning is Any intellect which understands that a thing is otherwise than 
It IS, IS false But this does not hold in the present case, because our intellect, 
in forming a proposition about God, does not affirm that He is composite, 
but that He Ls simple But taken as referrmg to the one who understands, the 
Cael Hwr , II, 3 (PG 3, I4dJ 
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propnsitinn is false For our intellect understands in one way, and things are 
in another Thus it is dear that our intellect understands material things be- 
low itself in an immaterial way, not that it understands them to be imma- 
terial things but its way of understanding is immaterial Likewise, when it 
understands simple things above itself, it understands them according to its 
own way, which is composite, yet not so as to understand them to be com- 
posite things And thus our intellect is not false in composing a judgment 
concerning God 



Question XIV 


□N GOD’S KNOWLEDGE 
{In Sixteen Articles.') 

Having cansidered what belonss to the divine substance, we have now tn 
treat of what belongs to God’s operation And since one kind of operation is 
immanent, and another kind of operation proceeds to an exterior effect, we 
shall treat first of knowledge and of wilH |for understanding abides in the 
intelligent agent, and will in the one who wills) , and afterwards of the power 
of God, which 15 taken to be the principle of the divine operation as proceed- 
ing to an exterior effect ^ Now because to understand is a kind of life, after 
treating of the divine knowledge, we must consider the divine life ® And as 
knowledge concerns truth, we shall have to consider truth'* and falsehood'' 
further, as everything known is in the knower, and the essences of things as 
existing in the knowledge of God are called ideas, to the consideration of 
knowledge there will have tn be added a consideration of ideas " 

Concerning knowledge, there are sixteen points for inquiry (i) Whether 
there is knowledge in God'* (2) Whether God understands Himself? (3) 
Whether He comprehends Himself? (4) Whether His understanding is His 
substance? (3) Whether He understands other things besides Himself? (6) 
Whether He has a proper knowledge of them? (7) Whether the knowledge 
of God IS discursive? ( 8 ) Whether the knowledge of God is the cause of 
things? (g) Whether God has knowledge of non-existing things? (lul 
Whether He has knowledge of evil? (ii) Whether He has knowledge of in- 
dividual things? (12) Whether He knows the infinite? (13) Whether He 
knows future contingent things? (14) Whether He knows whatever is enun- 
ciable? (15) Whether the knowledge of God is variable? (16) Whether 
God has speculative or practical knowledge of things? 


First Article 

WHETHER THERE IS KNOWLEDGE IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that in God there is not knowledge [scientia] For 
knowledge is a habit, and habit does not belong to God, since it is the mean 
between potentiality and act Therefore knowledge is not in God 
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Ob] 2 Further, since science is about conclusions, it is a kind nf knowl- 
edge caused by something else, namely, the knowledge of principles But 
nothing caused is in God, therefore science is not in God 

Ob] 3 Further, all knowledge IS universal, or particular Butin God there 
IS no universal or particular ^ Therefore there is no knowledge in God 

On the contrary. The Apostle says, O the depth of the riches oj the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God {Rom m 33) 

) I a nswer that, In God there eaists the mnst perfect knowledge To prove 
this, we must note that knowing beings are distinguished from non-knowing 
I beings in that the latter possess only their own form, whereas the knowing 
being is naturally adapted to have also the form of some other thing, for the 
species of the thing known is in the knower Hence it is manifest that the na- 
ture of a non-knowing being is more contracted and limited, whereas the na- 
ture of knowing beings has a greater amplitude and evtcnsion That is why 
the Philosopher says that the soul is in a sense all things ® Now the contrac- 
tion of a form comes through the matter Hence, as we have said above, ac- 
cording as they are the more immaterial, forms approach more nearly to a 
kind of infinity ** Therefore it is clear that the immateriality of a thing is the 
reason why it is cognitive, and that according to the mode of immateriality is 
the mode of cognition Hence, it is said 111 De \nima 11 that plants do not 
know, because of their materiality But sense is cognitive because it can 
receive species free from matter, and the intellect 1= still further cognitive, 
because it is more separated from matter and unmixcd, as is said in DeAnima 
in " Since therefore God is in the highest degree of immateriality, as was 
stated above,'- it-follows that He occupies the highest place in knowlgdgy 
Reply Ob] i/^cause perfections flowing from God to creatures emst m 
a higher state in God Himself," whenever a name taken from any created 
perfection is attributed to God there must be separated from its signification 
anything that belongs to the imperfect mode proper to creatures Hence 
knowledge is not a quality in Giid, nor a habit but substance and pure act 
Reply Ob] 2 Whatever is divided and multiplied m creatures exists in 
God simply and unitedly as was said above '■* Now man has different kinds 
of knowledge, according to the different objects of his knowledge He has 
understanding as regards the knowledge of principles, he has science as re- 
gards knowledge of conclusions, he has wisdom, according as he knows the 
highest cause, he has counsel or prudence, according as he knows what is to 
be done But God knows all these by one simple act of knowledge, as will be 
shown Hence the simple knowledge of God can be named by all these names , 
in such a way, however, that there must be removed from each of them, so far 
as they are predicated of God, everything that savors of imperfection, and 
everything that expresses perfection is to be retained m them Hence it is 
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said, With Htm is wisdom and strength, He hath counsel and understanding 
{Job MU 13) 

Reply Obj 3 Knowledge is according to the mode of the one who knows, 
for the thing known is in the knower according to the mode of the knower 
Now since the mode of the divine essence is higher than that of creatures, 
divine knowledge does not exist in God after the mode of created knowledge, 
so as to be universal or particular, or habitual, or potential, or existing ac- 
cording to any such mode 1 


Second Article 

WHETHER GOD UNDEHSTANDS HIMSELF? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection I It seems that God does not understand Himself For it is said 
in the Booh of Causes, Every knower who knows his own essence returns 
completely to his own essence But God does not go out from His own es- 
sence, nor IS He moved at all, thus He cannot return to His own essence 
Therefore He does not know His own essence 

Obj 2 Further, to understand is a kind of passion and becoming, as the 
Philosopher says, and knowledge also is a kind of assimilation to the object 
known, and the thing known is the perfection of the knower But nothing 
becomes, or suffers, or is made perfect by itself, nor, as Hilary says, is a 
thing its own likeness Therefore God does not know Himself 

Ob] 3 Further, we are like to God chiefly in our intellect, because we are 
in the image of God in our mind, as Augustine says ’"But our intellect un- 
derstands Itself only as it understands other things, as is said in De Anima 
in Therefore God understands Himself only so far perchance as He under- 
stands other things 

On the contrary, It is written The things that are of God no man knoweth, 
but the Spirit of God [i Cor \i ii) 

I answer that, God understands Himself through Himself In proof where- 
of it must be known that, although in operations which pass to an external 
effect, the object of the operation, which is taken as the term, exists outside 
the operator, nevertheless, in operations that remain in the operator, the ob- 
ject signified as the term of operation resides in the operator, and according 
as it IS m the operator is the operation actual Hence the Philosopher says 
that the sensible in act is the sense in act, and the intelligible in act is the 
intellect m act For the reason why we actually feel or know a thing is be- 
cause our intellect or sense 15 actually informed by the sensible or intelligible 
species And because of this only, it follows that sense or intellect is dis- 
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tinct from the sensible or intelligible object, since both are in potentiality 
Since therefore God has nothing in Him of potentiality, but is pure act. 
His intellect and its object must be altogether the same, so that He neither 
IS without the intelligible species, as is the case with our Intellect when it 
understands potentially, nor does the intelligible species differ frnm the sub- 
stance of the divine intellect, as it differs in our intellect when it understands 
actually, but the intelligible species itself is the divine intellect itself, and 
<hus Gnd understands Himself through Himself 

Reply Ob] I To return to its own essence means only that a thing subsists 
m itself Inasmuch as the form perfects the matter by giving it being, it is in 
a certain way diffused in it, and it returns to itself inasmuch as it has 
being in itself Therefore, those cognitne powers which are not subsisting, 
but are the acts of organs, do not know themselves, as in the case of each of 
the senses , whereas those cognitive powers which are subsisting know them- 
selves, and this is why it is said in the Book of Causes that whoever knows 
hts essence returns to tt Now it supremely belongs to God to be self-sub- 
sisting Hence, according to this mode of speaking, He supremely returns to 
His own essence and knows Himself 

Reply Ob] 2 Becoming and passion are taken equivocally when fo 
stand ts dturibcd as a kind of becoming or pasuon, as is stated in Di Antma 
111 For to understand is not the motion that is an act of sumething imper- 
fect passing from one state to another, but it is an act existing in the agent 
itself, of something perfect Likewise, that thi intellect is perfecteil by the 
intelligible object, i e , is assimilated to it, this belongs to an intellect which 
IS sometimes in potentiality, because the fact of its being 111 a state of poten- 
tiality makes it differ from the intelligible object and assimilates it thereto 
through the intelligible species, which is the likeness of the thing understood, 
and makes it to be perfected thereby, as potentiality is perfected by act On 
the other hand, the divine intellect, which is m no way in potentiality, is not 
perfected by the intelligible object, nor is it assimilated thereto, but is its 
own perfection and its own intelligible object 

Reply Ob] 3 Its physical being does not belong to primary matter, which 
IS a potentiality, unless it is reduced to act by a form Now our possible intel- 
lect has the same relation to intelligible objects as primary matter has to 
physical things , for it is in potentiality as regards intelligible objects, just as 
primary matter is to physical things Hence our possible intellect can be ex- 
ercised concerning mlelligible objects only so far as it is perfected by the 
intelligible species of something, and thus it understands itself by an intelli- 
gible species, in the same way that it understands cither things for it is mani- 
fest that by knowing the intelligible object it understands also its own act of 
understanding, and by this act knows the intellectual power But God is as 
pure act both m the order of being, as also in the order of intelligible objects, 
therefore He understands Himself through Himself 
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Third Article 

WHETHER EDD COMPREHENDS HIMSELF? 

TVe proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that God does not comprehend Himself For Augus- 
tine says, that whatever comprehends itself is finite to itself But Gad is in 
all ways infinite Theiefore He does nnt comprehend Himself 

Ob] 2 If it be said that God is infinite to us, and finite to Himself, it can 
be urged to the contrary, that everything in God is truei than it is in us If 
therefore God is finite to Himself, but infinite to us, then God is more truly 
finite than infinite, which is against what was laid down above Therefore 
God does not comprehend Himself 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Everything that understands itself, com- 
prehends Itself But God understands Himself Therefore He comprehends 
Himself 

/ answer that, God comprehends Himself perfectly, as can be thus proved 
\ thing IS said to be comprehended when the end of the knowledge of it is 
attained, and this is accomplished when it is known as perfectly as it is know- 
able Thus, a demonstrable proposition is comprehended when known by 
demonstration, not, however, when it is known by some probable argument 
Now It IS manifest that God knows Himself as perfectly as He is perfectly 
knowable For everything is knowable according to the mode of its actuality, 
since a thing is not known according as it is in potentiality, but in so far as 
it IS in actuality, as said in Metaph ix Now the power of God in knowing 
IS as great as His actuality in existing, because it is from the fact that He is 
in act and free from all matter and potentiality, that God is cognitive, as was 
■ihown above Whence it is manifest that He knows Himself as much as He 
is knowable, and for that reason He perfectly comprehends Himself 

Reply Oh] 1 The strict meaning of comprehension signifies that one thing 
possesses and includes another, and in this sense everything comprehended 
IS finite, as also is everything included in another But God is not said to be 
comprehended by Himself in this sense, as if His intellect were another re- 
ality apart from Himself which contained and included Him, such ways of 
speaking are rather to be taken by way of negation For just as God 15 said 
to be in Himself inasmuch as He is not contained by anything outside of 
Himself, so He is said to be comprehended by Himself inasmuch as noth- 
ing in Himself is hidden from Him For Augustine says that The whole is 
comprehended when seen, if it is seen in such a way that nothing of it is hid^ 
den from the seer 

Reply Ob] 2 When it is said, God is finite to Himself, this is to be under- 
stood according to a certain proportional likeness, because He has the same 
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relation in not esceeding His intellect, as anything finite has in not exceeding 
a finite intellect But God is not to be called finite to Himself in the sense 
that He understands Himself to be something finite 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE ACT OF GOn’s INTELLECT IS HIS 
SUBSTANCE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article 

Objection I It seems that the act of God’s intellect is not His substance 
For to understand is an operation But an operation signifies something pro- 
ceeding from the operator Therefore the act of God's intellect is not His 
substance 

Ob] 2 Further, to understand one’s act of understanding, is to under- 
stand something that is neither great nor chiefly understood, but secondary 
and accessory If therefore God be His own act of understanding, His act of 
understanding will be as when we understand our act of understanding and 
thus God’s act of understanding will not be something great 

Ob] j Further, every act of understanding involves understanding some- 
thing When therefore God understands Himself, if He Himself is not dis- 
tinct from this act of understanding, He understands that He understands, 
and that He understands that He understands Himself, and so on to infinity 
Therefore the act of God's intellect is not His substance 

On the contrary, Augustine says, In God to be is the same as to he wise 
But to be wise is the same thing as to understand Therefore in God to be is 
the same thing as to understand But God’s being is His substance, as was 
shijwn above -“ Therefore the act of God’s intellect is His substance 
1 1 a nswer that, It must be said that the act of God’s intellect is His sub- 
stance For if His act of understanding were other than His substance, then 
something else, as the Philosopher says,^“ would be the act and perfection of 
the divine substance, to which the divine substance would be related as po- 
tentiality is to act, which is altogether impossible, because the act of under- 
standing IS the perfection and act of the one understanding Let us now con- 
sider how this IS As was laid down above, to understand is not an act passing 
to anything extrinsic, but it remains in the operator as his own act and per- 
fection, as being is the perfection of the one existing for just as being fol- 
lows on the form, so in like manner to understand follows on the intelligible 
species Now in God there is no form which is something other than His 
being, as was shown above Hence, as His essence itself is also His intelli- 
gible species, it necessarily follows that His act of understanding must be 
His essence and His being 
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Thus it fallows from all the foregoing that in God intellect, the object un- 
derstood, the intelligible species, and His act of understanding are entirely 
one and the same Hence, when fioH is said to be understanding, no multi- 
plicity IS attached to His substancfe.l 

Reply Ob] i To understand is not an operation proceeding out of the 
operator, but remaining in him 

Reply Ob] 2 When that act of understanding which is not subsistent is 
understood, something great is not understood, as when we understand our 
act of understanding, and so this cannot be likened to the act of the divine 
understanding which is subsistent 

Thus appears the Reply to Ob] 3 For the act of divine understanding, 
which subsists in itself, belongs to its very self and is not another’s, hence it 
need not proceed to infinity 


Fifth Article 

WHETHER GOD KNOWS THINGS OTHER THAN HIMSELF? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Ob]ecttnn i It seems that God does not know other things besides Him- 
self For all other things but God are outside of God But Augustine says 
that God does not behold anything out of Himself^- Therefore He does not 
know things other than Himself 

Ob] 2 Further, the object understood is the j^erfection of the one who 
understands If therefore God understands other things besides Himself, 
something else will be the perfection of God, and will be nobler than He, 
which IS impossible 

Oh] 3 Further, the act of understanding is specified by the intelligible 
object, as is every other act from its own object Hence thg intellectual act is 
so much the nobler, the nobler the object understood But God is His own in- 
tellectual act, as IS clear from what has been said If therefore God under- 
stands anything other than Himself, then God Himself is specified by some- 
thing other than Himself, which cannot be Therefore He does not under- 
stand things other than Himself 

On the contrary, It is written All things are naked and open to His eyes 
(HfiA iv 13) 

I answer that, God necessarily knows things other than Himself For it is 
iBanifest that He perfectly understands Himself, otherwise His being would 
not be perfect, since His being is His act of understanding Now if anything 
is perfectly known, it follows of necessity that its power is perfectly known 
But the power of anything can be perfectly known only by knowing to what 
that power extends Since, therefore, the divine power extends to other things 
by the very fact that it is the first effective cause of all things, as is clear 
from the aforBsaid,^" God must necessarily know things other than Himself 
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And this appears still more plainly if we add that the very being of the first 
efficient cause — viz , God — is His own act of understanding Hence whatever 
effects pre-exist m God, as m the first cause, must be m His act of under- 
standing, and they must be therein an intelligible way for everything which 
IS in anoth er is in it according to the mode of that in which it is 

Now in order to know how God knows things other than Himself, we must 
consider that a thing is known in two ways in itself, and in another A thing 
is known m itself when it is known by the proper species adequate to the 
knowable object itself, as when the eye sees a man through the species of a 
man A thing is seen in annther through the species of that which contains it, 
as when a part is seen in the whole through the species of the whole, or when 
a man is seen in a mirror through the species of the mirror, or by any other 
way by which one thing is seen in another 

So we say that God sees Himself in Himself, because He sees Himself 
through His essence, and He sees other things, not in themselves, but m 
Himself inasmuch as His essence contains the likeness of things other than 
iHims^JfJ 

Reply Ob] i The passage of Augustine m which it is said that God sees 
nothing outside Htmselt is not to be taken in such a way, as if God saw noth- 
ing that was outside Himself, but in the sense that what is outside Himself 
He does not see except in Himself, as was explained above 

Reply Ob] 2 The object understood is a perfection of the one understand- 
ing, not by its substance, but by its species, according tn which Jt is m the 
intellect as Us form and perfection For, as is said in Di innna 111,'” a stone 
IS not in the soul, hut Hi species Now those things which are oth^r than God 
are understood by God inasmuch as the essence of God contains their species, 
as was explained above and hence it does not follow that anything is the 
perfection of the divine intelleit other than the divine Essence 

Reply Ob] 3 The intellectual act is not specified by what is understood 
in another, but by the principal object understood m which other things are 
understood. For the intellectual act is specified by its object inasmuch as the 
intelligible form is the principle of the intellectual operation, since every 
operation is specified by the form which is its principle of operatiim, as heat- 
ing by heat Hence the intellectual operation is specified by that intelligible 
form which makes the intellect to be in act And this is the species of the 
principal thing understood, which in God is nothing but His own essence in 
which all the species nf things are comprehended Hence it does not follow 
that the divine intellectual act, or rather God Himself, is specified by any- 
thing other than the dnine essence itself 
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Sixth Article 

WHETHEH GaD KNOWS THINGS aTHEH THAN HIMSELF 
BY PBQPER KNOWLEDGE? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It sEems that God does not know things other than Himself 
by proper knowledge For, as was shown, God knows things other than Him- 
self according as they are in Him But other things are in Him as in their 
common and universal first cause, and are therefore known by God as in their 
first and universal cause This is to know them by general, and not by proper, 
knowledge Therefore God knows things besides Himself by general, and not 
by proper, knowledge 

Obj 2 Further, the created essence is as distant from the divine essence, 
as the divine essence is distant from the created essence But the divine es- 
sence cannot be known through the created essence, as was said above 
Therefore neither can the created essence be known through the divine es- 
sence Thus, as God knows only by His essence, it follows that He does not 
know what the creature is in its essence, so as to know what it is, which is to 
have a proper knowledge of it 

Obj 3 Further, proper knowledge of a thing can come only through its 
proper likeness But as God knows all things by His essence, it seems that 
He does not know each thing by its proper likeness, for one thing cannot be 
the proper likeness of many and diverse things Therefore God has not a 
proper knowledge of things, but a general knowledge, for to know things 
otherwise than by their proper likeness is to have only a common knowledge 
of them 

On the contrary, To have a proper knowledge of things is to know them 
not only in general, but as they are distinct from each other Now God knows 
things m that manner Hem e it is written that He reaches even to the divi- 
sion of the soul and the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow, and is a 
discerncr of the thoughts and intents 0} the heart, neither is there any crea- 
tu^invisible in His sight {Hcb iv iz, 13) 
uanswcr that. Some have erred on this point, saying that God knows things 
other than Himself only in general, that is, only as beings For as fire, if it 
knew itself as the principle of heat, would know the nature of heat, and all 
things else in so far as they are hot, so God, through knowing Himself as the 
source of being, knows the nature of being, and all other things in so far as 
they are beings 

But this cannot be For to know a thing in general, and not in particular, 
IS to have an imperfect knowledge of it Hence our intellect, when it is re- 
duced from potentiality to act, acquires first a universal and confused knowl- 
edge of things, before it knows them in particular, as proceeding from the 
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imperfect tn the perfect, as is clear from Physics i If therefore the knowl- 
edge of God regarding things other than Himself were only universal and not 
particular, it would follow that His understanding would not be absolutely 
perfect, therefore neither would His being And this is against what was said 
ab DVB®® We must therefore say that God knows things other than Himself 
with a proper knowledge, not only in so far as being is common to them, but 
in so far as one is distinguished from the other 

In proof thereof we may observe that some wishing to show that God 
knows many things by one means, bring forward some examples, as, for in- 
stance, that if the center knew itself, it would know all lines that proceed 
from the center,®® or if light knew itself, it would know all colors Now al- 
though these examples are similar in part, namely, as regards universal cau- 
sality, nevertheleas they fail in this respect, that multitude and diversity are 
caused by the one universal principle, not as regards that which is the prin- 
ciple of distinction, hut only as regards that in which they communicate For 
the diversity of colors is not caused by the light only, but by the diverse dis- 
position of the diaphanous medium which receives it, and likewise, the diver- 
sity of the lines is caused by their diverse position Hence it is that this kind 
□f diversity and multitude cannot be known in its firmciple by a proper 
knowledge, but only in a general way In God, however, it is otherwise For 
it was shown above that whatever perfection exists in any creature wholly 
pre-exists and is contained in God in an excelling manner Now not only 
what is common to creatures — viz being — ^belongs to their perfection, but 
also what makes them distinguished from each other, as living and under- 
standing, and the like, whereby living beings are distinguished from the non- 
living, and the intelligent from the non-intelligent Likewise, every form 
whereby each thing is constituted in its own species is a perfection Hence it 
is that all things pre-exist in God, not only as regards what is common to all, 
but also as regards what distinguishes one thing from anothei And there- 
fore as God contains all perfections in Himself, the essence of God is com- 
pared to all other essences of things, not as the common to the proper, as 
unity IS to numbers, or as the center [of a circle] to the radii, but as perfect 
acts to imperfect, as if I were to compare man to animal, or six, a perfect 
number, to the imperfect numbers contained under it Now it is manifest 
that by a perfect act imperfect acts can be known not only in general but also 
by proper knowledge, thus, for example, whoever knows a man, knows an 
animal by proper knowledge, and whoever knows the number six, knows the 
number three also by proper knowledge 

Since therefore the essence of God contains in itself all the perfection con- 
tained in the essence of any other being, and far more, God can know all 
things in Himself with a proper knowledge For the nature proper to each 
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thing consists in some particular participation of the divine perfection Now 
God could not be said to know Himself perfectly unless He knew all the ways 
m which His own perfection can be shared by others Neither could He know 
the very nature of being perfectly, unless He knew all the ways of being 
Hence it IS manifest that God knows all things ffilth a proper knowledge, 
according as they are distinguished from each ot her j 

Reply Ob] i Thus to know a thing as it is in "the knower may be under- 
stood in two ways In one way, according as this adverb thus imports the 
mode of knowledge on the part of the thing known, and in that sense it is 
false For the knower does not always know the object known according to 
the being it has in the knower, since the eye does not know a stone accord- 
ing to the being it has in the eye, but by the species of the stone which is in 
it the eye knows the stone according to its being outside the eye And even 
if any knower should know the object known according to the being it has in 
the knower, the knower nevertheless knows it according to its being outside 
the knower, thus the intellect knows a stone according to the intelligible be- 
ing it has in the intellect, inasmuch as it knows that it understands, and yet 
it knows the being of a stone in its own nature If however the adverb thus 
be understood to import the mode [of knowledge] on the part of the knower, 
in that sense it is true that only the knower has knowledge of the object 
known as it is in the knower, for the more perfectly the thing known is in 
the knower, the more perfect is the mode of knowledge 
We must say therefore that God knows not only that things are in Him, 
but, by the fact that they are in Him, He knows them in their own nature, 
and all the more perfectly, the more perfectly each one is in Him 

Reply Ob] 2 The created essence is compared to the essence of God as 
the imperfect to the perfect act Therefore the created essence cannot suf- 
ficiently lead us to the knowledge of the divine essence, but rather the con- 
verse 

Reply D6; 3 The same thing cannot be considered as the proportioned 
likeness of diverse things But the divine essence excels all creatures Hence 
it can be taken as the proper likeness of each thing according to the diverse 
ways m which diverse creatures participate in it and imitate it 

Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE KNOWLEDGE OF COD IS DISCURSIVE? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Ob]ection i It seems that the knowledge of God is discursive For the 
knowledge of God is not habitual knowledge, but actual knowledge Now 
the Philosopher says The habitual knowledge may regard many things at 
once, but actual understanding regards only one thing at a time There- 
fore as God knows many things, Himself and others, as was shown above, it 
''‘Top , II ID (114b 34) 
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seems that He does not understand all at nnce, but proceeds from one to 
another 

Obj 2 Further, to know the effect through its cause belongs to discursive 
knowledge But God knows other things through Himself, as effects through 
their cause Therefore His knowledge is discursive 

06/3 Further, God knows each creature more perfectly than we know 
it But we know the effects in their created causes, and thus we go discur- 
sively from causes to things caused Therefore it seems that the same applies 
to God 

On the contrary, Augustine says, God does not see alt things in their par- 
ticularity or separately, as if He looked first here and then there, but He sees 
all things together at once 

I answer that, In the divine knowledge there is no discursiveness, the 
proof of which IS as follows In our knowledge there is a twofold discursion 
One IS according to succession only, as when we hive actually understood 
anything, we turn ourselves to understand something else, while the other 
mode of discursion is according to causality, as when through principles we 
arrive at the knowledge of conclusions The first kind of discursion cannot 
belong to God For many things, which we understand in succession if each 
is considered in itself, we understand simultaneously if we see them in some 
one thing, if, for instance, we understand the parts m the whole, or see dif- 
ferent things in a mirror Now God sees all things m one thing alone, which 
IS Himself Therefore God sees all thmgs togither, and not successively 
Likewise the second modi' of discursion cannot be applied to God First, be- 
cause this second mode of discursion presupposes the first, for whosoever 
proceeds from principles to conclusions does not consider both at once, sec- 
ondly, because to advance thus is to proceed from the known to the unknown 
Hence it is manifest that when the first is known, the second is still un- 
known , and thus the second is known not in the first, but from the first Now 
the term of discursive reasoning is attained when the second is seen in the 
first, by resolving the effects into their causes, and then the discursion 
ceases Hence as God sees His effects m Himself as m their cause, His knowl- 
edge IS nut discursive 

Reply 06 ; I Although the act of understanding is one in itself, neverthe- 
less many things may be understood in something one, as was shown above 

Reply Ob) 2 God does not know first a cause and then, through 1 t. Its 
hitherto supposedly unknown effects. He knows the effects in the cause, and 
hence His knowledge is not discursive, as was shown above 

Reply Ob; 3 It is true that God sees the effects of created causes in the 
causes themselves, much better than we can, but still not in such a manner 
that the knowledge of the effects is caused in Him by the knowledge of the 
created causes, as is the case with us, and hence His knowledge is not dis- 
cursive 
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Eighth Article 

WHETHER THE KNOWLEDGE OF COD IS THE CAUSE OF 
THINGS ? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i Itseems that theknowledge of God is not the cause of things 
For Drtgen says (on Rom vtti ^o) A thing will not happen, because God 
knows it as future, but because it is future, it 15 an that account known by 
God before it exists 

Obj 2 Further, given the cause, the effect follows But the knowledge of 
God IS eternal Therefore if the knowledge of God is the cause of created 
things, it seems that creatures are eternal 

Ob} 3 Further, The knowablc thing is prior to knowledge, and is its meas- 
ure, as the Philosopher says^'' But what is posterior and measured cannut 
be a cause Therefore the knowledge of God is not the cause of things 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Not because they arc, docs God know all 
creatures spiritual and temporal, but because He knows them, therefore they 
areJi- 

jl answer that. The knowledge of God is the cause of things For the knowl- 
eage of God 15 to all creatures what the knowledge of the artificer is to things 
made by his art Now the knowledge of the artificer is the causr of the things 
made by his art from the fact that the artificer works through his intellect 
Hence the form in the intellect must be the principle of action , as heat is the 
principle of heating Nevertheless, we must observe that a natural form, be- 
ing a form that remains in that to which it gives being, denotes a principle 
Ilf action according only as it has an inclination to an effect, and likewise, 
the intelligible form docs not denote a principle of action in so far as it re- 
sides in the one who understands unless there is added to it the inclination to 
an effect, which inclination is through the will For since the intelligible form 
has a relation to contraries (inasmuch as the same knowledge relates to con- 
traries), it would not produce a determinate effect unless it were determined 
to one thing by the appetite, as the Philosopher says Now it is manifest 
that God causes things by His intellect, since His being is His act of under- 
standing, and hence His knowledge must be the cause of things, in so far as 
H is will IS joined to it Hence t he knowled ge o f God as the cause of things isj 
usually called the knowledge of approbatior^ 

Reply Ob] i Dngen^* spoke in reference to that aspect of knowledge to 
which the idea of causality does not belong unless the will is joined to it, as 
is said above 

But when he says that the reason why God foreknows some things is be- 
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CAUSE thEy aTE future, this must bs undErstood according to the cause of con- 
SEquEiicB, and not according to the cause of being For if things are m the 
future, it follows that God foreknows them, but the futurity of things is not 
the cause why God knows them 

Reply Obj 2 The knowledge of God is the cause of things according as 
things are in His knowledge But that things should he etEtnal was not in the 
knowledge of God, hence, although the knowledge of God is eternal, it does 
not follow that creatures are eternal 

Reply Obj 3 Natural things are midway between the knowledge of God 
and our knowledge for we receive knowledge from natural things, of which 
God is the cause by His knowledge Hence, just as the natural things that 
can be known by us are prior to our knowledge, and are its measure, so the 
knowledge of God is prior to them, and is their measure, as, for instance, a 
house is midway between the knowledge of the builder who made it, and the 
knowledge of the one who gathers his knowledge of the house from the house 
already built 


Ninth Article 

WHETHER COD HAS KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS THAT ARE NOT? 
We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God has not knowledge of things that are not 
For the knowledge of God is of true things But truth and being are con- 
vertible terms Therefore the knowledge of God is not of things that are not 
Obj 2 Further, knowledge requires likeness between the knower and the 
thing known But those things that are not cannot have any likeness to God, 
Who is very being Therefore what is not, cannot be known by God 

Obj 3 Further, the knowledge of God is the cause of what is known by 
Him But it IS not the cause of things that are not, because a thing that is not 
has no cause Therefore God has no knowledge of things that are not 

On the contrary, The Apostle says Who calhth those things that 

are not as those that are (Rom iv 1 7) 

/ answer that, God knows all things whatsoever that in any way are Now 
It IS possible that things that are not absolutely should be in a certain sense 
For, absolutely speaking, those things are which are actual, whereas things, 
which are not actual, are in the power either of God Himself or of a creature, 
whether in active power, or passive, whether in the power of thought or of 
imagination, or of any other kind whatsoever Whatever therefore can be 
made, or thought or said by the creature, as also whatever He Himself can 
do, all are known to God, although they are not actual And to this extent it 
can be said that He has knowledge even of things that are not 

Now, among the things that are not actual, a certain ditference is to be 
noted For though some of them may not be in act now, still they have been, 
or they will be, and God is said to know all these with the knowledge of 
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vtston far since God’s act of understanding, which is His being, is measured 
by Eternity, and since eternity is without succession, comprehending all 
time, the present glance of God eatends over all time, and to all things which 
eiQSt m any time, as to objects present to Him But there are other things in 
God's power, or the creature’s, which nevertheless are not, nor will be, nor 
have been, and as regards these He is said to have the knowledge, not of 
vision, but of simple mtelhgence This is so called because the thmgs we sec 
around us have distinct being outside the seer 

Reply D6; I Those things that are not actual are true in so far as they 
ate m potentiality, for it is true that they are in potentiality, and as such 
they are known by God 

Reply Ob; 2 Since God is very being, everything is in so far as it partici- 
pates m the likeness of God, as everything is hot in so far as it participates 
in heat So, things in potentiality are known by God, even though they are 
not in act 

Reply Ob; 3 The knowledge of God is the cause of things when the will 
is joined to it Hence it is not necessary that whatever God knows should be, 
or have been oris to be, but this is necessary only as regards what He wills to 
be, or permits to be Further, it is not in the knowledge of God that these 
things be, but that they be possible 



Tenth Article 

GOD KNOWS EVIL THINGS? 


We proceed thus to the Tenth Article — 

[ Ob;ectwn i It seems that God does not know evil things For the 
PKilosopher says that the intellect which 15 not in potentiality does not 
know privation But evil is the privation oj good, as Augustine says 
Therefore, as the intellect of God is never in potentiality, but always in act, 
as is clear from the foregoing, it seems that God does not know evil things 
Ob; 2 Further, all knowledge is either the cause of the thing known, 
or is caused by it But the knowledge of God is not the cause of evil, nor is it 
caused by evil Therefore God does not know evil things 

Di; 3 Further, everything known is known either by its likeness, or by 
its opposite But whatever God knows, He knows through His essence, as is 
clear from the foregoing Now neither is the divine essence the likeness of 
evil, nor is evil its contrary, for the divine essence has no contrary, as 
Augustine 53375 Therefore God does not know evil things 

Oh; 4 Further, what is known through another, and not through itself, 
IS imperfectly known But evil is not known by God through itself, other- 
wise evil would be m God, for the thing known must be in the knower 
Therefore if evil is known through something else, namely, through good. 
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it will be known by Him imperfectly, which cannot be, for the knowledge of 
God IS not imperfect Therefore God does not know evil things 

On the. contrary. It is written [Prov xv ii), Hell and destruction are 
before God 

I / answer that, Whoever knows a thing perfectly must know all that can 
f occur to it Now there are some good things to which corruption by evil may 
occur Hence God would not know good things perfectly, unless He also 
knew evil things Now a thing is knowable in the degree in which it is, 
hence, since this is the essence of evil that it is the privation of good by the 
very fact that God knows good things. He also knows evil things as by light 
darkness is known Hence Dionysius says God through Himself receives 
the vision of darkness, not otherwise seeing darkness except through light 
Reply Ob} i The saying of the Philosopher must be understood as 
meaning that the intellect which is not in potentialitv does not know 
privation by a privation existing in it, and this agrees with what he had 
said previously, that a point and eveiy indivisible thing are known by priva- 
tion of division This is because simple and indivisible forms are in our 
intellect, not actually, hut only potentially, for were they in our intellect 
actually, they would not be known by privation It is thus that simple things 
are known hy separate suhstanres God therefore knows evil, not by a priva- 
tion existing m Himself, but by its opposite, the good 

Reply Ob] 2 The knowledge of God is not the cause of evil, it is the cause 
of the good whereby evil is known 

Reply Ob] 3 Although evil is not opposed to the divine essence, which 
is not corruptible by evil, it is opposed to the effects of God, which He knows 
by His essence, and knowing them He knows the opposite evils 
Reply Ob] 4 To know a thing by something else only, belongs to imperfect 
knowledge, if that thing is knowable in itself, but evil is not knowable in 
itself because the very nature of evil consists in the privalinn of good, 
Jtherefore evil can neither be deftned nor known except by good | 


Eleventh Article 

WHETHER GOD KNOWS SINGULAR THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh drticlc — 

Objection i It seems that God does not know singular things For the 
divine intellect is more immaterial than the human intellect Now the human 
intellect, by reason of its immateriality, does not know singular things, 
but as the Philosopher says, reason has to do with universals, sense with 
singular things Therefore God does not know singular things 

Db] 2 Further, in us those powers alone know the singular, which receive 
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the species not abstracted from material conditions But in God things are 
in the highest degree abstracted from all materiality Therefore God does 
not know singular things 

Oi; 3 Further, all knowledge comes about through some likeness But 
the likeness of singular things, in so far as they are singular, does not seem 
to be in God, for the principle of singularity is matter, which, since it is m 
potentiality only, is altogether unlike God, Who is pure act Therefore God 
cannot know singular things 

Dn the contrary, It is written [Prov xvi 2), All the ways of a man are 
to His eyes 

I l_a nswcr that, God knows singular things For all perfections found in 
creatures pre-exist in God in a higher way, as is clear from the foregoing 
Now to know singular things is part of our perfection Hence God must know 
singular things Even the Philosopher considers it incongruous that any- 
thing known by us should be unknown to God, and thus against Empedocles 
he argues that God would be most ignorant if He did not know discord 
Now the perfections which are found divided among inferior beings exist 
simply and unitedly in God, hence, although by one power we know the 
universal and immaterial, and by another we know singular and material 
things, nevertheless God knows both by His simple intellect 

Now some, wishing to show how this can be, said that God knows singular 
things through universal causes For nothing exists in any singular thing 
that does not arise from some universal cause They give the example of an 
astronomer who knows all the universal movements of the heavens, and 
can thence foretell all eclipses that aie to come This, however, is not enough, 
for from universal causes singular things acquire certain forms and powers 
which, however they may be joined together, are not individuated except by 
individual matter Hence he who knows Socrates because he is white, or be- 
cause he is the son of Sophroniscus, or because of something 01 that kind, 
would not know him in so far as he is this particular man Hence, following 
the above explanation, God would not know singular things in their singu- 
larity 

On the other hand, others have said that God knows singular things 
by the application of universal causes to particular effects But this will 
not hold, for no one can apply a thing to another unless he first knows that 
other thing Hence the said application cannot be the reason of knowing the 
particular, it rather presupposes the knowledge of singular things 

Therefore we must propose another explanation Since God is the cause 
of things by His knowledge, as was stated above. His knowledge extends as 
far as His causality extends Hence, as the active power of God extends not 
only to forms, which are the source of universality, but also to matter, 
as we shall prove further on, the knowledge of God must extend to singular 
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things, which are individuated by matter ■'* For since He knows things 
other than Himself by His essence, as being the likeness of things, or as their 
active principle. His essence must be the sufficing principle of knowing all 
things made by Him, not only in the universal, but also in the singular 
The same would apply to the knowledge of the artificer, if it were productive 
of the whole thing, and not only of the form 

Reply Obj i Dur intellect abstracts the intelligible species from the 
individuating principles, hence the intelligible species in our intellect can- 
not be the likeness of the individual principles, and on that account our 
intellect does not know the singular Hut the intelligible species in the divine 
intellect, which is the essence of God, is immaterial not by abstraction, but 
of itself, being the principle of all the principles which enter into the com- 
position of the thing, whether these be principles of the sflecies or principles 
of the individual, hence by it God knows not only universals, but also singular 
things 

Reply Ob; 2 Although the species in the divine intellect has no material 
conditions in Us being like the species received in the imagination and 
sense, yet it extends to both immaterial and material things through its 
power 

Reply Ob; 3 Although matter, because of its potentiality, recedes from 
likeness to God, yet, even in so-fax as it has being in this wise, it retains a 
certain likeness to the divine being 


Twelfth Article 

WHETHER GOD CAN KNOW INFINITE THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God cannot know infinite things For the infinite, 
as such, IS unknown, since the infinite is that which to those who measure it, 
leaves always something more to be measured, as the Philosopher says ““ 
Moreover, Augustine says that whatever is comprehended by knowledge is 
bounded by the comprehension of the knower"^ Now infinite things have 
no boundary Therefore they cannot be comprehended by the knowledge of 
Cod 

Ob; 2 Further, if it be said that things infinite in themselves are finite 
m God’s knowledge, against this it may be urged that the essence of the 
infinite IS that it is untraversable, and of the finite that it is traversable, as 
IS said in Physics 111 But the infinite is not traversable either by the finite 
or by the infinite, as is proved in Physics vi Therefore the infinite cannot 
be bounded by the finite, nor even by the infinite, and so the infinite cannot 
be finite m God’s knowledge, which is infinite 

Obj 3 Further, the knowledge of God is the measure of what is known 
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But it IS contrary to the essence of the infinite that it be measured There- 
fore mfimte things cannot be known by God 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Although we cannot number the infinite, 
nevertheless it can be comprehended by Him whose knowledge has no 
number 

I answer that, Since God knows not only things actual but also things 
possible to Himself or to created things, as was shown above, and since these 
must be infinite, it must be held that He knows infinite thmgs Although the 
knowledge of vision, which has relation only to things that are, or will be, or 
have been, is not of infinite things, as some say, for we do not hold that the 
world is eternal, nor that generation and movement will go on for ever, so that 
individuals be infinitely multiplied, yet, if we consider more attentively, 
we must hold that God knows infinite things even by the knowledge of vision. 
For God knows even the thoughts and affections of hearts, which will be 
multiplied to infinity since rational creatures will endure forever 

The reason of this is to be found in the fact that the knowledge of every 
knower is measured by the mode of the form which is the principle of knowl- 
edge For the sensible species in the sense is the likeness of only one individual 
thing, and can give the knowledge of only one individual But the intelligible 
species in our intellect is the likeness of the thing as regards its specific 
nature, which is participable by infinite particulars Hence our intellect by 
the intelligible species of man in a certain way knows infinite men, not 
however as distinguished from each other, but as communicating in the 
nature of the species , and the reason is because the intelligible species of our 
intellect is the likeness of man, not as to the individual principles, but as to 
the principles of the species On the other hand, the divine essence, whereby 
the divine intellect understands, is a sufficing likeness of all things that are, 
or can be, not only as regards the universal principles, but also as regards 
the principles proper to each one, as was shown above Hence it fallows that 
the knowledge of God estends to infinite things, even according as they are 
distinct from each other 

Reply Obj i The idea of the infinite pertains to quantity, as the Philos- 
opher says But the idea of quantity implies an order of parts Therefore to 
know the infinite according to the mode of the infinite is to know part 
after part, and in this way the infinite cannot be known, for whatever 
quantity of parts be taken, there will always remain something else outside. 
But God does not know the infinite, or infinite things, as if He enumerated 
part after part, since He knows all thmgs simultaneously and not suc- 
cessively, as was said above Hence there is nothing to prevent Him from 
knowing infinite things 

Reply Ob} 2 Transition imports a certain succession of parts, and hence 
It is that the infinite cannot be traversed by the finite, nor by the infinite. 
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But equality suffices fur camprehension, because that is said to be compre- 
hended which has nothing outside the comprehender Hence, it is not against 
the idea of the infinite to be comprehended by the infinite And so, what Is 
infinite in itself can be called finite to the knowledge of God as compre- 
hended, but not as if it were traversable 

Reply Obj j The knowledge of God is the measure of things, not quanti- 
tatively, for the infinite is not subject to this kind of measure, but because 
it measures the essence and truth of things For everything has truth of 
nature according to the degree in which it imitates the knowledge of God, 
as the thing made by art agrees with the art Granted, however, an actually 
infinite number of things (for instance, an infinitude of men, or an infinitude 
in continuous quantity, as an infinite air as some of the ancients held),®" 
yet It IS manifest that these would have a determinate and finite being, 
because their being would be limited to certain determinate natures Hence 
they would be measurable as regards the knowdedge of God 


Thirlecnlh 4 rliclc 

WHETHER THE KNOWLEDIL Ot COD IS OF FUTURE 
CONTINGENT THINGS? 

Wc proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article — 

Objutton I IL seems that the knowledge of God is not of future contingent 
things For from a necessary cause proceeds a necessary effect But the 
knowledge of God is the cause of things known, as was said above Since 
therefore that knowledge is necessary, what He knows must also be necessary 
Therefore the knowledge of God is not of contingent things 

Obj 2 Further, every conditional proposition, of which the antecedent 
is absolutely necessary, must have an absolutely necessary consequent For 
the antecedent is to the consequent as principles are to the conclusion and 
from necessary principles only a necessary conclusion can follow, as is 
proved in Poster 1 But this is a true conditional proposition, If God knew 
that this thing will be, it will fie,"" for the knowledge of God is only of true 
things Now, the antecedent of this conditioned proposition is absolutely 
necessary, because it is eternal, and because it is signified as past Therefore 
the consequent is also absolutely necessary Therefore whatever God knows 
IS necessary, and so the knowledge of God is not of contingent things 

Oh] 3 Further, everything known by God must necessarily be, because 
even what we ourselves know must necessarily be, and, of course, the 
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knowledge of God is much more certain than ours But no future contingent 
thing must necessarily be Therefore no contingent future thing is known 
by God 

On the contrary. It is written (Ti xsxii 15), He Who hath made the 
hearts oj every one of them. Who understandeth all thetr works, that is, of 
men Now the works of men are contingent, being subject to free choice 
Therefore God knows future contingent things 

I answer that, Since, as was shown above, God knows all things, not only 
things actual but also things possible to Him and to the creature, and since 
some of these are future contingent to us, it follows that God knows future 
contingent things 

In evidence of this, we must observe that a contingent thing can be con- 
sidered in two wa>s First, in itself, m so far as it is already in act, and m this 
sense it is not considered as future, but as present, neither is it considered 
as contingent to one of two terms, but as determined to one, and because 
of this it can he infallibly the object of certain knowledge, for instance 
to the sense of sight, as when 1 see that Socrates is sitting down In another 
way, a contingent thing can be considered as it is in Its cause, and in this way 
it IS considered as future, and as a contingent thing not yet determined to 
one, for a contingent cause has relalion to opposite things and in this sense 
a contingent thing is not subject to any certain knowledge Hence, w'hoever 
knows a contingent effect 111 its cause only, has merely a conjectural knowl- 
edge of It Now God knows all contingent things not only as they are in their 
causes, hut also as each one of them is actually in itself And although con- 
tingent things became actual successively, nevertheless God knows contingent 
things not successively, as they are in their own being, as we do, but 
simultaneously The reason is because His knowledge is measured by eternity, 
as IS also His being, and eteinity, being simultaneously whole, comprises 
all time, as was said above Hence, all things that are m time are present 
to God from eternity, not only because He has the essences of things present 
within Him, as some say,^“ but because His glance is carried from eternity 
over all things as they are in their presentiality Hence it 15 manifest that 
contingent things are infallibly known by God, inasmuch as they are subject 
to the divine sight m their presentiality, and yet they are future contingent 
things in relatinn to their own causes 

Reply Obj 1 Although the supreme cause is necessary, the effect may be 
contingent by reason of the proximate contingent cause, just as the ger- 
mination of a plant is contingent by reason of the proximate contingent 
cause, although the movement of the sun, which is the first cause, is necessary 
lio, likewise, things known by God are contingent because of their proximate 
causes, while the knowledge of God, which is the first cause, is necessary 

Reply Ob] z Some say that this antecedent, Cod /^»ew contingent to 
be future, is not necessary, but contingent, because, although it is past, still 
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it imports a relation to the future This, however, does not retnove necessity 
from it, for whatever has had relation to the future, must have had it, 
even though the future sometimes is not realized Dn the other hand, some 
say that this antecedent is contingent because it is a compound of the 
necessary and the contingent, as this saying is contingent, Socrates ts a 
white man But this also is to no purpose, for when we say, God knew this 
contingent to be future^ contingent is used here only as the matter of the 
proposition, and not as its principal part Hence its contingency or necessity 
has no reference to the necessity or contingency of the proposition, or to its 
being true or false For it may be just as true that I said a man is an ass, 
as that I said Socrates runs, or God is and the same applies to necessary and 
contingent 

Hen CB It must be said that this antecedent is absolutely necessary Nor 
does It follow, as some say, that the consequent is absolutely necessary 
because the antecedent is the remote cause of the consequent, which is 
contingent by reason of the proximate cause’’’ But this is to no purpose 
For the conditional would be false were its antecedent the remote necessary 
cause, and the consequent a contingent effect, as, for example, if I said, 
tj the sun moves, the grass will glow 

Therefore we must reply otherwise when the antecedent contains any- 
thmg belonging to an act of the soul, the consequent must be taken, not as it 
is in Itself, but as it is in the soul for the being of a thing in itself is 
other than the being of a thing in the soul For example, when 1 say, What 
the soul understands is immaterial, the meaning is that it is immaterial as it is 
in the intellect, not as it is in itself Likewise if I say, Ij God knew anything. 
It will be, the consequent must be understood as it is subject to the divine 
knowledge, that is, as it is in its presentiality And thus it is necessary, as 
IS also the antecedent, for everything that is, while it ts. must nectssanly be, 
as the Philosopher says in Pertherm i’’* 

Reply Obj 3 Things reduced to actuality in time are known by us 
successively in time, but by God they are known in eternity, which is above 
time Whence to us they cannot be certain, since we know future contingent 
things only as contingent futures, but they are certain to God alone Whose 
understanding is m eternity above time Just as he who goes along the road 
does not see those who come after him, whereas he who sees the whole road 
from a height sees at once all those traveling on it Hence what is known by 
us must be necessary, even as it is in itself, for what 15 in itself a future 
contingent cannot be known by us But what is known by God must be 
necessary according to the mode in which it is subject to the divine knowl- 
edge, as we have already stated, but not absolutely as considered m its proper 
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causes Hence also this proposition, Everything known by Gad must neces- 
sarily be, IS usually distinguished,^® for it may refer to the thing or to the say- 
ing If it refers to the thing, it is divided and false, for the sense is, Every- 
thing which God knows is necessary If understood of the saying, it is com- 
posite and true, for the sense is, This proposition, ‘that which is known by 
God is’ is necessary 

Now some urge an objection and say that this distinction holds good with 
regard to forms that are separable from a subject'® Thus if I said, It is 
possible far a white thing to be black, it is false as applied to the saying, 
and true as applied to the thing fora thing which is white can become black, 
whereas this saying, a white thing is black, can never be true But in forms 
that are inseparable from a subject, this distinction does not hold for in- 
stance, if I said, A black crow can be white, for in both senses it is false 
Now to be known by God is inseparable from a thing, for what is known by 
God cannot be not known This objection, however, would hold if these 
words that which is known implied any disposition inherent in the subject, 
but since they import an act of the knower, something can be attributed to 
the known thing in itself (even if it always be known) which is not attributed 
to it in so far as it falls under an act of knowledge Thui, material being is 
attributed to a stone in itself, which is not attributed to it inasmuch as it is 
intelligible 


Fourteenth Article 

WHETHEB GOD KNOWS WHATEVER IS ENUNCIABLE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourteenth Article — 

Objection I It seems that God does not know whatever is enunciable 
For to know it belongs to our intellect as it composes and divides Butin the 
divine intellect there is no composition Therefore God does not know 
whatever is enunciable 

OA; 2 Further, every kind of knowledge takes place through some like- 
ness But in God there is no likeness of enunciables, since He is altogether 
simple Therefore God does not know enunciables 

On the contrary. It is written The Lord knovteth the thoughts of men 
(Pi sciii ii) But what can be enunciated is contained in the thoughts of 
men Therefore God knows what can be enunciated 

1 answer that, Since it is in the power of our intellect to form enunciations, 
and since God knows whatever is in His own power or in that of creatures, as 
was said above, it follows of necessity that God knows all enunciations that 
can be formed 

Now just as He knows material things immaterially, and composite things 
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simply, so likewise He knows what can be enunciated, not after its own 
manner, as if in His intellect there were compmsition or division of enuncia- 
tions, but He knows each thing by simple intelligence, by understanding the 
essence of each thing, as if we, by the very fact that we understand what 
man IS, were to understand all that can be predicated of man This, however, 
does not happen in the case of our intellect, which proceeds from one thing 
to another, since the intelligible species represents one thing in such a way as 
not to represent another Hence, when we understand what man is, we 
do not forthwith understand other things which belong to him, but we 
understand them one by one, according to a certain succession Dn this 
account, the things we understand as separated we must reduce to one by way 
□ f composition or division, by forming an enunciation Now the species of the 
divine intellect, which is God's essence, suffices to manifest all things Hence, 
by understanding His essence, God knows the essences of all things, and also 
whatever can be added to them 

Reply Ob] i This objection would be true if God knew enunciations 
according to their own limitations 

Reply Ob] 2 Composition in an enuncialion signifies some sort of being 
in a thing, and so God, by His being, which is His essence, is the likeness of 
everything signified by enunciations 

Fifteenth Arlitle 

WHETHFR THE KNOWLEDRE OF GOD IS VARlABI-E? 

We proceed thus to the Fifteenth Article — 

Ob]ection i It seems that the knowledge of God is variable Fur knowledge 
IS related to what is knowable But whatever imports relalion to the creature 
is applied to God from time, and varies according to the variation of crea- 
tures Therefore, the knowledge of God is variable according to the variation 
of creatures 

Ob] 2 Further, whatever God can make He can know But God can make 
more things than He does Therefore, He can know more than He knows 
Thus, His knowledge can vary according to increase and diminution 

Ob] 3 Further, God knew that Christ would be born But He does not 
know now that Christ will be born, because Christ is not to be born in the 
future Therefore God does not know everything He once knew, and thus the 
knowledge of God is variable 

On the contrary, It is said, that in God there is no change nor shadow 
of alteration {Jas 1 17) 

/ answer that. Since the knowledge of God is His substance, as is clear 
from the foregoing, just as His substance is altogether immutable, as was 
shown aboc e,''^ so His knowledge likewise must be altogether invariable 

Reply Ob] i Lord, Creator, and the like, import relations to creatures in 
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so far as they are in themselves But the knowledge of God imports relation 
to creatures m so far as they are in God, because everything is actually 
understand according as it is in the one who understands Now created things 
are in Gad in an invariable manner, while they exist variably in themselves 
— Dr we may say that Lord, Creator, and the like, import the relations can- 
sequent upon the acts which are understood as terminating in the creatures 
themselves as they are in themselves, and thus these relations are attributed 
to God variously, according to the variation of creatures But knowledge 
and love, and the like, import relations consequent upon the arts which are 
understood to be in God, and therefore these are predicated of God in an 
invariable manner 

Reply Ob] 2 God knows also what He can make, and does not make 
Hence from the fact that He can make more than He makes, it does not 
follow that He can know more than He knows, unless this be referred to the 
knowledge of vtuen, according to W'hich He is said to know those things 
which actually exist m some period ot time But from the fact that He knows 
that some things can be which are not, or that some things can not-he which 
are, it does not follow that His knowledge is variable, but rather that He 
knows the variability of things If, howev'er, anything existed which God 
did not previously know, and afterwards knew, then His knowledge would 
be variable But this is impossible, for whatever is, or can be in any period 
of tune, IS known liv God in His eternity Therefore, from the fact that a 
thing IS said to exist in some period of time, we must say that it is known by 
Gad frnm all eternity Therefore it cannot be granted that God can know 
more than He knows because such a proposition implies that first of all He 
did not know, and then afterwards knew 

Reply Oh] ^ The ancient Nominalists said that it was the same thing 
to say Christ is born and imll hr born, and was horn, because the same thing 
is signified by these three — viz , the nativity of Christ Therefore it follows, 
they said, that whatever God knew. He knows, because now He knows 
that Christ is born, which means the same thing as that Christ will be horn 
Ihis opinion, however, is lalse, both because the diversity in the parts of a 
sentence causes a diversity in enunciatnms, and beciiuse it would follow 
that a proposition which is true once would always be true, which is contrary 
to what the Philosopher lays down when he says that this sentence, Socrates 
sits, 15 true when he is sitting, and false when he stands up Therefore, it 
must be conceded that this proposition. Whatever God knew He knows, 
IS nut true if referred to what is enunciated But because of this, it does not 
follow that the knowledge of God is variable For as it is without variation 
in the divine knowledge that God knows one and the same thing sometime 
to be, and sometime not, so it is without variation in the divine knowledge 
that God knows that an enunciation is sometime true, and sometime false 

* Cf Abelard, Introd ad Theol , III, 5 (PL 178, ilaa) , Peter Lombard, Sent , I, xli, 
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The knowledge of End, however, would be variable if He knew enunciations 
according to their own limitations, by composition and division, as occurs 
In our intellect Hence our knowledge varies either as regards truth and 
falsity, for example, if when a thing is changed we retained the same opinion 
about it, or as regards diverse opinions, as if we first thought that someone 
was sitting, and afterwards thought that he was not sitting, neither of which 
can be in God 


SialeenLh Article 

WHETHER COD HAS A SPFCUIATIVE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THIN GS ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixteenth Article — 

Objection i It seems that God has nut a speculative knowledge of things. 
For the knowledge of God is the cause of things, ns was shown above But 
speculative knowledge is not the cause uf the things known Therefore 
the knowledge of God is not speculative 

Obj 2 Further, speculative knowledge comes by abstraction from things, 
which does not belong to the divine knowledge Therefore the knowledge of 
God IS not speculative 

On the contrary, Whatever is the more excellent must be attributed to 
God But specidattve knowledge ts mart excellent than practical knowledge, 
as the rhilosopher says in the beginning oitiieMitapkysirs ^“Therefore God 
has a speculative knowledge of things 

I answer that, home knowledge is speculative only, some is practical only, 
and some is partly speculative and partly practical In proof whereof it must 
be observed that knowledge can be called speculative in three ways first, 
m relation to the things known, which are not operable by the knower, such 
IS the knowledge of man about natural nr divine things Secondly, as regards 
the manner of knowing — as, for instance, if a builder were to consider a 
house by defining and dividing, and consirtering what belongs to it in general 
for this is to consider operable things in a speculative manner, and not as they 
are operable, for operable means the application of form to matter, and not 
the resolution of the composite into its universal formal principles Thirdly, 
as regards the end, jar the practical intellect diffirs from the speculative by 
its end, as the Philosopher says For the practical intellect is ordered to 
the end of operation, whereas the end of the speculative intellect is the 
consideration of truth Hence if a builder were to consider how a house can 
be made, but without ordering this to the end of operation, but only towards 
knowledge, this would be only a speculative consideration as regards the end, 
although it concerns an operable thing Therefore, knowledge which is specu- 
lative by reason of the thing itself known is merely speculative But that 
which IS speculative either in its mode or as to its end is partly speculative 
Milaph , I, 1 (gSza i) 
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and partly practical and when it is ordained to an operative end it is strictly 
practical 

In accordance with this, therefore, it must be said that God has of Himself 
a speculative knowledge only, for He Himself is not operable 

But of all other things He has both speculative and practical knowledge 
He has speculative knowledge as regards the mode, for whatever we know 
speculatively in things by defining and dividing, God knows all this much 
more perfectly 

Now of things which He can make, but does not make at any time, He 
has not a practical knowledge, according as knowledge is called practical 
from the end In this sense He has a practical knowledge of what He makes 
in some period of time And, as regards evil things, although they are not 
operable by Hun, yet they fall under His practical knowledge, as also do 
good things, inasmuch as He permits, or impedes, or directs them, just as 
sicknesses fall under the practical knowledge of the physician, inasmuch as 
he cures them by his art 

Reply Ob; i The knowledge of God is a cause, not indeed of Himself, 
but of other things He is actually the cause of some, that is, of things that 
come to be in some period of time, He is virtually the cause of others, that 
IS, of things which He can make, and which nevertheless are never made 

Reply Obj 2 The fact that knowledge is derived from things known does 
not belong to speculative knowledge essentially, but only accidentally in so 
far as it is human 

In answer to what is objected to the contrary, we must say that perfect 
knowledge of operable things is obtainable only if they are known in so 
far as they are operable Therefore, since the knowledge of God is in every 
way perfect. He must know what is operable by Him precisely insofar as it 
IS operable, and not only insofar as it is speculative Nevertheless this does 
not impair the nobility of His speculative knowledge, for He sees all things 
other than Himself in Himself, and He knows Himself speculatively, and so 
in the speculative knowledge of Himself, He possesses both speculative and 
practical knowledge of all other things 



Quesbon XV 


DN IDEAS 
(7b Three Articles) 

After cnnsirlenng the knawlcdpe af God, it remains to consider ideas And 
about this there are three points of inquiry (i) Whether there are ideas? 
1 2 ) Wliether they are many, or one only? (j) Whether there are ideas of 
all things known by God? 


First \rtirlt 

WHr.THIH TIIFBE ARC ID] AS? 

We proceed thus to t/u First Article — 

\pbicctton I 1 1 seems that there are no iikas For Dionysius says that God 
does not know things by ideas ' But ideas are lor nothing else except that 
things may be known ihrnitgh them Therefore there arc no ideas 

Ofi; 2 Further, God knows all things in Himself, as has been already 
said But He does not know Himself through an idea, neither therefore 
other things 

Oh] t Further, an idea is considered to be the principle of knowledge and 
acticiii But the du me essence is a sufficient principle of knowing and effect- 
ing all things ft IS not therefore necessary to posit ideas 

On the contiary, ‘\ugustine says, Such is the power inherent m ideas, that 
no one lan b< wise unless they be understood’' 

I answer that, It is necessary to posit ideas in the divine mind For the 
|Greek word ISeoi is in Latin Forma Hence by ideas are understood the forms 
of things, existing apart from the things themselves Now the form of any- 
thing, existing apart from the thing itself, can be foi one of two ends, either 
to be the exemplar of that of which it is called the form, or to be the principle 
□ I the knowledge of that thing, according as the forms of knowable things 
are said to be in him who knows them In either case W'e must posit ideas, as 
IS clear for the following reason 

In all things not generated by chance, the form must be the end of any 
geneidtion whatsoever But an agent does not act for the s.ike of the form, 
except in so far as the likeness of the form is in the agent, which may happen 
in two ways For in some agents the form of the thing-to-be-made pre- 
ejiists according to its natural being, as in those that act by their nature, 
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as a man generates a man, ar fire generates fire Whereas in other agents 
the form of the thing- to-be-made pre-exists according to intelligible being, 
as in those that act by the intellect, and thus the likeness of a house pre- 
exists in the mind of the builder And this may be called the idea of the 
house, since the builder intends to build his house like the form conceived 
in his mind 

Since, then, the world was not made by chance, but by God acting by His 
intellect, as will appear later,* there must exist in the divine mind a form 
to the likeness of which the world was made And in this the notion of an 
idea consists 

Reply Ob] i God does not understand things according to an idea 
existing outside Himself Thus Aristotle likewise rejects the opinion of Plato, 
who held that Ideas existed of themselves, and not in the intellect ® 

Reply Oh] 2 Although God knows Himself and all else by His own 
essence, yet His essence is the operative principle of all things, except of 
Himself ft has therefore the nature of an idea with respect to other things, 
though not with respect to God Himself 
Reply Oh] j God is the likeness of all things according to His Essence, 
therefore an idea in God is nothing other than His essencT^ 


Second Article 


Z' WIIETHEH 


THERE ARE MANY IDEAS? 


We proceed thus to the Second irtide — 

Ob]ectton i It seems that there are not many ideas For an idea in God 
is flis essence But God’s essence is one only Therefore there is only one 
idea 


Oh] 1 hurther, as the idea is the principle of knowing and operating, 
so are art and wisdom But in God there are not several arts or wisdoms 
Therefore in Him there is no plurality of ideas 

Oh] j Further, if it be said that ideas are multiplied according to their 
relations to different creatures, it may be argued on the contrary that the 
plurality of ideas is eternal If, then, ideas are many, but creatures temporal, 
then the temporal must be the cause of the eternal 

Ob] 4 Further, these relations are either real m creatures only, or in God 
also If m creatures only, since creatures are not from eternity, the plurality 
of ideas cannot be from eternity, if ideas are multiplied only according to 
these relations But if they are real m God, it follows that there is a real 
plurality in God other than the plurality of Persons and this is against the 
teaching of Damascene, who says that in God all things are one, except ingen- 
erability^ generation, and procession Ideas therefore are not many 

On the contrary, Augustine says. Ideas are certain original forms or per- 
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.manent and immutable models of things which are contained by the dtiitne 
intelligence They art immutable because they themselves have not been 
formed, and that ts why they are eternal and always the same But though 
they themselves neither come to be nor perish, yet it is according to them that 
everything, which can come to be or pass away or which actually comes to be 
and passes away, is said to be formed’’ 

I answer that. It must necessarily be held that ideas are many In proof □! 
which It IS tn he considered that m every effect the ultimate end is the proper 
intention of the principal agent, as the order of an army is the proper inten- 
tion of the general Now that which is best in things is the good of the order 
□f the universe, as the Philosopher clearly teaches in Metaph an * There- 
fore, the order of the universe is properly intended by God, and is not the 
accidental result of a succession of agents, as has been supposed by those 
who have taught that God created only the first creature, and that this 
creature created a second creature, and so on, until this great multitude of 
beings was produced “ According tu this opinion, God would have an idea of 
the first created thing alone, whereas, it the very order of the universe was 
itself created by Him immediately, and intended by Him, He must have the 
idea of the order of the universe Now there cannot he an idea of any whole, 
unless particular ideas are had of those parts of which the whole is made 
oust as a builder could not conceive the idea of a house unless he had the idea 
/of each of its parts So, then, it must needs be that m the divine mind there 
' are the proper ideas of all things Hence Auguctme savs that eaih thing was 
created bv Cod according to the idea proper to it,’" Irom which it follows 
that m the divine mind there are many ideas 

Now it can easily be seen how this is not repugnant to the simplicity of 
God, if we consider that Ihe idea of the thing tn be produced is in the mind 
of the producer as that which is understood, and not as the likeness whereby 
he understands, which is a form that makes the intellect in act For the form 
of the house in the mind of the builder is something underslniid by him, to 
the likeness of which he forms the house in matter Now, it is not repugnant 
to the simplicity of the divine mind that it understand many things, though 
It would be repugnant to its simplicity were God s understanding to be in- 
formed by a plurality of likenesses Hence many ideas eaist in the divine 
mind as that which is understood by it, as can be proved thus Inasmuch as 
God knows His own essence perfectly. He knows it according to every mode 
m which it can be known Now it can be known nut only as it is in itself, but 
as it can be participated in by creatures according to some kind of likeness. 

. But every creature has its own proper species, according to which it parLici- 
pates in some way in the likeness of the divine essence Therefore, as God 
knows His essence as so imitable by such a creature, He knows it as the 
particular model and idea of that creature and m like manner as regards 

’Lib SjQiiaEit,q 46 (PL 4D, jd) ‘ Melaf/i , XI, la (1075113) 
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□ ther cTEatures So it is clear that G od u nderstands many models proper to 
many things, and these are many i deas^ 

Reply D6; I The divine essence is not called an idea in so far as it is that 
essence, but only in so far as it is the likeness or model of this or that thing 
Hence ideas are said to be many, inasmuch as many models are understood 
through the self-same essence 

Reply Obj 2 By wisdom and art we signify that by which God under- 
stands, but by an idea, that which God understands For God by one prin- 
ciple understands many things, and that not only according as they are in 
themselves, but also according as they are understood, and this is to under- 
stand the several models of things In the same way, an architect is said to 
understand a house, when he understands the form of the house in matter 
But if he understands the form of a house, as devised by himself, from the 
fact that he understands that he understands it, he thereby understands the 
model or the idea of the house Now not only does God understand many 
things by His essence, but He also understands that He understands many 
things by His essence And this means that He understands the several 
models of things, or that many ideas are in His intellect as understood by 
Him 

Reply Obj 3 Such relations, whereby ideas are multiplied, are caused not 
by the things themselves, but by the divine intellect comparing its own es- 
sence with these things 

Reply Ob] 4 Relations multiplying ideas do not exist in created things, 
but in God Yet they are not teal relations, such as those whereby the Per- 
sons are distinguished, but relations understood by God 


Third Arlide 

WHETHER THERE ARE IDEAS DP ALL THINGS THAT GOD 

KNOWS? 

J^e proceed thus to the Third Article — 

I Ob jection i It seems that there are not ideas in God of all things that He 
knows For the idea of evil is not in God, since it would follow that evil was 
in Him But evil things are known by God Therefore there are not ideas of 
all things that God knows 

Obj 2 Further, God knows things that neither are, nor will be, nor have 
been, as has been said above But of such things there are no ideas, since, 
as Dionysius says Acts of the divine will are the determining and effective 
models of things Therefore in God there are not ideas of all things known 
by Him 

Obj 3 Further, God knows primary matter, of which there can be no idea, 
since it has no form Hence the same conclusion 

Obj 4 Further, it is certam that God knows not only species, but also 
[J 14, a 9 ^ De Div Nom , V, 8 |PG 3, B4S) 
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genera, singulars, and accidents But there are no ideas of these, according 
to Plato’s teaching, who first taught ideas, as Augustine says Therefore 
there are not ideas in God of all things known by Him 

On the contrary, Ideas are exemplars existing in the divine mind, as is clear 
from Augustine" But God has the proper exemplars of all the things that 
He knows, and therefore He has ideas of all things known by Him 

I answir that, As ideas, according to Plato,’'’ were the principles of the 
knowledge of things and of their generation, an idea, as existing in the mind 
of God, has this twofold ofSce So far as the idea is the principle of the making 
of things, it may be called an exemplar, and belongs to practical knowledge 
But so far as it is a principle of knowledge, it is properly called a likeness, 
and may belong to speculative knowledge also As an exemplar, therefore, it 
IS related to everything made by God m any period of time, whereas as a 
principle of knowledge it is related to all things known by God, even though 
they never come to be in time, and (u all things that He knows according to 
their proper likeness, in so far as they are known by Him in a speculative 
mann er 

Reply Ob] i Evil is known by God, niit tlirijugh its own likeness, but 
through the likeness of good Evil, therefore, has no idea in God, neither in 
so far as an idea is an exemplar, nor so far as it is a likeness 

Reply Ob] 2 God has no practical knowledge, except virtually, of things 
which neither are, nor will be nor have been Hence, with respect to these 
there is no idea in God in so far as idea signifies an exemplar, but only in so 
far as it signifies a likeness 

Reply Ob] 3 Plato is said by some to have considered matter as not cre- 
ated,’*' and therefore beheld, not that there was an idea of matter, but that 
an idea was a co-cause with matter Since, however, we hold matter to be 
created by God, though nut apart from fotni matter has its idea in God, but 
not apart from th^jdea of the composite, for mailer in itself can neither 
exist, 11 or be kno wnj 

Reply Ob] 4 Genus can have no idea apart from the idea of species, in 
so far as idea denotes an exemplar, lor genus cannot exist except m some 
species The same is the case with those accidents that inseparably accom- 
pany their subject, for these come into being along with their subject But 
accidents which are added to the subject have tlieir special idea For an 
architect produces through the form of the house all the accidents that 
originally accompany it, whereas those that are superadded to the house 
when completed, such as decorations, or any other such thing, are produced 
through some other form Now individual things, according to Plato, have 
no other idea than that of the species,” noth because singular things are in- 
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divnduated by matter, which, as same say, he held to be uncreated and a ca- 
causB with the idea, and because the intention of nature aims at the species, 
and produces individuals only that in them the species may be preserved 
However, divine providence extends not merely to species, but to individuals, 
as will be shown later 
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Reply Ob] I Augustine is speaking about the truth of things, and from 
the notion of this truth excludes relation to our intellect, for what is acci- 
dental is excluded from every definition 

Reply Ob] 2 The ancient philosophers held that the species of natural 
things did not proceed from any intellect, hut came about by chance *t But 
as they saw that truth implies relation to intellect, they were compelled to 
base the truth of things on their relation to our intellect From this fact there 
followed the various awkw'ard consequences that the Philosopher attacks 
Such consequences, however, do not follow, if we say that the truth of things 
consists in their relation to the divine intellect 
Reply Ob] 3 Although the truth of our intellect is caused by the thing, 
yet it IS not necessary that the essence of truth should be theie pnmarilv, 
any more than that the essence of health should be primarily in medicine, 
rather than in the animal for it is the powi r of medicine, and not its health, 
that IS the cause of health, since the agent is not univocal In the same way, 
the being of the thing, not Us truth, is the cause of ti nth 111 the intellecl 
Hence the Philosophei says that an opinion or a statcmcnhis true jrom the 
fact that a thing ts, not Jrom the fact that a thing ti true ' f 


Second Article 

WHFTHl R TRUTH RtSIDLS ONLY IN THE INTELLECT 
COMPOSING AND DIVIDING'* 

IVt proceed thus to the Second 4 rttcle — 

Ob]cilion I It seems that truth does not reside only m the intellect com- 
posing and dividing For the Philosophei says that at the sriurt are alwavs 
true as regards their proper sensible ob]cct 5 , so ts thi intelhct a\ regards 
what a thing u ' ‘ Now composition and division are neither in the senses nor 
in the intellEct knowing what a thing ts Therefore truth does not reside only 
111 the intellect composing and dividing 

Ob] 2 p'urther, Isaac says 111 his book On Definitions that truth is the 
equation of thought ami thing Now lUst as the intellect which forms judg- 
ments can be equated to things, so also can the intellect that simply appre- 
hends essences, and this is true likewise of sense apprehending a thing as it 
IS Therefore truth does not reside only in the intellect composing and di- 
viding 

On the contrary^ the Philosopher says that with regard to simple things 
and what a thing ts, truth is not found either in the intellect or in things ”■ 

I answer that, As was stated before, truth resides, in its primary aspect, in 
the intellect Now since everything is true according as it has the form proper 
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to Its naturE, the intellect, in so far as it is knowing, must be true according as 
It has the likeness of the thing known, which is its form as a knowing power. 
For this reason truth is defined by the conformity of intellect and thing, 
and hence to know this conformity is to know truth But in no way does sense 
know this For although sight has the likeness of a visible thing, yet it does 
not know the comparison which exists between the thing seen and that which 
it Itself is apprehending concerning it But the intellect can know its own 
conformity with the intelligible thing, yet it does not apprehend it by know- 
ing of a thing what a thing is When, however, it judges that a thing cor- 
responds to the form which it apprehends about that thing, then it first 
knows and expresses truth This it does by composing and dividing for in 
every proposition it either applies to, or removes from, the thing signified by 
the subject some form signified by the predicate This clearly shows that the 
sense is true in regard to a given thing, as us also the intellect, in knowing 
what a thing is, but it does not thereby know or affirm truth This is, in like 
manner, the case with propositions or terms Truth, therefore, may be in the 
sense, or in the intellect knowing what a thing is, as m something that is 
true, yet not as the thing known is m the knower, which is implied by the 
word truth, for the perfection of the intellect is truth as known Therefore, 
properly speaking, truth resides in the intellect composing-and dividing, and 
not in the sense, nor in the intellect knowing what a thing tsj 
And thus the Objections given are solved 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE TRUE AND BEING ARE CONVERTIBLE 
TERMS ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Y^bjection I It seems that the true and being are not convertible terms 
FoFThe true resides properly in the intellect, as has been stated, while being 
IS properly m things Therefore they are not convertible 

Obj 2 Further, that which extends to being and non-being is not con- 
vertible with being But the true extends to being and non-being, for it is 
true that what is, is, and that what is not, is not Therefore the true and 
being are not convertible 

Ob] 3 Further, things which stand to each other in order of priority and 
posteriority seem not to be convertible But the true appears to be prior to 
being, for being is not understood except under the aspect of the true There- 
fore it seems they are not convertible 

On the contrary, the Philosopher says that there is the same disposi tion of 
things in being and in truth " 

/ answer that. As good has the nature of what is desirable, so the true is 
related to knowledge Now everything is knowahle in as far as it has being 
” op at , In, I (ggsb jo) 
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Therefore it is said in De Anima 111 that ths soul ts tn some manner all 
things , through the senses and the intellect And therefore, as good is con- 
vertible with being, so is the true But as good adds to being the notion of 
the desirable, so the true adds a relation to the intellect 

Reply Oh; 1 The true resides in things and in the intellect, as was said 
before But the true that is in things is substantially convertible with be- 
ing, while the true that is in the intellect is convertible with being, as that 
which manifests is convertible with the manifested, fur this belongs to the 
nature of truth, as has been said already It may, however, be said, that 
being also is in things and in the intellect, as is the true, even though truth is 
primarily in the intellect, while being is primarily in things This is so be- 
cause truth and being differ in idea 

Reply 06/2 Non-being has nothing in itself whereby it can be known, 
but it IS known in so far as the intellect renders it knowable Hence the true is 
based on being, inasmuch as non-being is a certain logical being (appre- 
hended, that is, by reason) 

Reply Ob; 3 When it is said that being cannot be apprehended except 
under the notion of the true, this can be understood in two ways In the one 
way, 50 as to mean that being is not apprehended without the idea of the 
true fallowing upion the apprehension of being and this is true In the other 
way, so as to mean that being cannot be apprehended unless the notion of 
the true be also apprehended, and this is false But the true cannot be 
apprehended unless the notion of being be also apprehended since being is 
included in the notion of the true The cas“ is ‘he same if we were to cuiiipare 
the intelligible obiect with being For being cannot be understood except 
because being is intelligible Yet being can be understooil while its intel- 
ligibility IS not understood Similarly, being understood by the intellect is 
true, yet the true is not understood by understanding bemg^ 


Fourth Article 

WHETHEH OOOD IS LDI.ICALIV PHIOB TO THE THUEt> 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 
p 9 A^ct;oti I It seems that good is logically prior to the true For what is 
nroTETlniversal is logitally prior, as is evident from P/iysn r 1 But the good 
IS more universal than the true, since the true is a kind of good, namely, of 
the intellect Therefore the good is logitally prior to the true 

06 / 2 hurther, good is in things, but the true in the intellect composing 
and dividing, as was said before But that which 15 in things is prior to that 
which IS in the intellect Therefore good is logically prior to the true 

06 / 3 Further, truth is a species of virtue, as is clear from Ethics iv’’ 
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But virtue is included under good, since, as Augustine says, it is a guad 
quality of the mind Therefore the good is prior to the true 

On the contrary, What is in more things is prior logically But the true is 
in some things wherein good is not, as, for instance, in mathematics There- 
fore the true is prior to good 

I answer that. Although the good and the true arc convertible with being, 
as to suppositum, yet they differ logically And in this manner the true, 
speaking absolutely, is prior to good, as appears from two reasons First, be- 
cause the true is more closely related to being which is itself prior to the 
good For the true regards being itself absolutely and immediately, while the 
nature of good follows being in so far as being is in some way perfect, fur 
thus it is desirable Secondly, it is evident from the fact that knowledge 
naturally precedes appetite Hence, since the true is related to knowledge, 
and the good to the appetite, the true must be prior in nature to the good 
Reply Obj I The will and the intellect mutually include one another for 
the intellect understands the will, and the will wills the intellect to under- 
stand So then, among the things related to the object of the will, are com 
prised also those that belong to the intellect, and conversely Whence, in the 
order of desirable things, good stands as the universal, and the true as the 
particular, whereas in the order of intelligible things the converse is the 
case From the fact, then, that the true is a kind of good, it follows that the 
good IS prior in the order of desirable things, but not that it is absolutely 
prior 

Reply Obj 2 A thing is prior logically m so far as it is prior in the appre- 
hension of the intellect Now the intellect hrst apprehends being itself, sec- 
ondly, it apprehends that it understands being, and thirdly, it apprehends 
that it desires being Hence the notion of being is first, that of truth second, 
and the notion of good third, even though the good is in things 

Reply Ob; 3 The virtue which is called truth is not truth in general, but 
a certain kind of truth according to which man shows himself in deed and 
word as he really is But truth as applied to lijc is used in a particular sense, 
inasmuch as a man fulfills in his life that to which he is ordained by the 
divine intellect, much as it has been said that truth exists in all other things 
Furthermore, the truth of justice is found in man as he fulfills his duty to 
his neighbor, as ordained by law Hence we cannot argue from these par- 
ticular truths to truth m gener al \ 
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Fifth Article 

WHETHER GOD IS TRUTH? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection ] It seems that God is not truth For truth consists in the in- 
tellect composing and dividing But in God there is no composition and divi- 
sion Therefore in God there is no truth 

Obj 2 Further, truth, according to Augustine, is a likeness to the source 
But in God there is no likeness to a source Therefore in God there is no truth 
Obj 3 Further, whatever is said of God, is said of Him as of the first cause 
of all things Thus the being of God is the cause of all being, and His good- 
ness the cause of all good If therefore there is truth in God, all truth will he 
from Him But it is true that someone sins Therefore this will be from God, 
which IS evidently false 

On the contrary. Our Lord says / am the Wav, the Truth and the Life 
{Jo MV fi) 

I answer that, As was said above, truth is found in the intellect according 
as It apprehends a thing as it is, and in things according as they have being 
conformable to an intellect This is to the greatest degree found in God For 
His being is not only conformed to His intellect, but il is the very act of His 
intellect, and His act of understanding is the measure and cause of every 
other hung and of every other intellect and He Himself is His own being 
and act of understanding Whence it follows no' only that truth is in Him, 
but that He is the highest and first truth itself 

Rcplv Obj 1 Although m the divine intellect there is neither composition 
nor division, yet in His simple act of intelligence He judges of all things and 
knows all propositions, and thus there is truth in His intellect 

Reply Obj 2 The truth of our intellect is according to its conformity with 
Its source, that is to say, the things from which it receives knowledge The 
truth also of things is according to their conformity with their source, 
namely, the divine intellect Now this cannot be said, properly speaking, of 
divine truth unless perhaps in so far as Iruth is appropriated to the Son, 
Who has a source But if we speak of divine truth in its essence, we cannot 
understand what Augustine has said unless the affirmative proposition be 
resolved into the negative one, as when one says the Father is of Himself 
because He is not from another Similarly, the divine truth can be called a 
likeness of its source, inasmuch as His being is not unlike His intellect 

Reply Obj 3 Non-being and privation have no truth of themselves, but 
only in the apprehension of the intellect Now all apprehension of the intel- 
lect is from God Hence all the truth that exists in the statement , — that this 
person commits fornication is true, is entirely from God But to argue, There- 
fore that this person fornicates is from God, is a fallacy of accident 

*• Db Vera Relig , XXXVI IFL 34, IS^) 
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Suttb Article 

whether there is only one truth according To 
WHICH ALL THINGS ARE TRUE? 

TTe proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 
ydb jection i It seems that there is only one truth according to which all 
things are true For according to Augustine, nothing »j greater than the mind 
of man, except God Now truth is greater than the mind of man , otherwise 
the mind would be the judge of truth whereas in fact it judges all things 
according to truth, and not according to its own measure Therefore God 
alone is truth Therefore there is no other truth but God 

Oij 2 Further, Anselm says that, as is the relation of time to temporal 
things, so ej that of truth to true things But there is only one time for all 
tempura] things Therefore there is only one truth, by which all things are 
true 

On the contrary, it is written (Ps xi a). Truths are decayed from among 
the children of men 

I answer that, In a sense there is one truth whereby all things are true, 
and in a sense not In proof of which we must consider that when anything 
IS predicated of many things uiiivocally, it is found in each of them according 
to Its proper nature, as animal is found in each species of animal But when 
anything is predicated of many things analogically, it is found in only one of 
them according to its proper nature, and from this one the rest are denomi- 
nated So healthiness is predicated of animal, of urine, and of medicine, not 
that health is not only in the animal, but from the health of the animal, 
medicine is called healthy, in so far as it is the cause of health, and urine is 
called healthy, in so far as it indicates health And although health is neither 
in medicine nor in urine, yet in either there is something w'hereby the one 
causes, and the other indicates health 

Now wr have said that truth resides primarily in the intellect, and sec- 
ondarily in things, according as they are related to the divine intellect If 
therefore we speak of truth as it exists in the intellect, according to its proper 
natuie then are there many truths in many created intellects, and even m 
one and the same intellect, according to the number of things known Whence 
the Glass on Ps xi z [Truths are decayed from among the children of men) 
s^s As from one man’s face many likenesses are reflected in a mirrot, so 
^rrjany truths are reflected from the one divine truth But if we speak of 
truth as It IS in things, then all things are true by one primary truth, to which 
I lach one is assimilated according to its own entity And thus, although the 
I essences or forms of things are many, yet the truth nf-the divine intellect is 
> pne, in conformity to which all things are said to be tr ue f 

“ i 7 e Tnn , XV, 1 (FL 42, 1057) “Z)cyer,XIV (PL 158, 4B4) ” Peter Lnir- 
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Reply Ob \^ The soul dues not judge of all things according to any kind 
of truth, but according to the first truth, inasmuch as it is reflected in the 
soul, as in a mirror, by reason of the first principles of the understanding It 
follows, therefore, that the first truth is greater than the soul And yet, even 
created truth, which resides in our intellect, is greater than the soul, nut 
absolutely, but to the extent that it is the perfection of the intellect, even as 
science may also be said to be greater than the soul Yet it remains true that 
nothing subsisting is greater than the rational soul, except Gti^ 

Reply Obj 2 The saying of Anselm is correct in so far as things are said 
to be true by their relation to tbe divine intellect 

Sevunlh Article 

WHETHEn CHEATED TBUTII TS ETEHNAL? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that created truth is eternal For Augustine says, 
Nothing IS more eternal than the nature oj a cirrle, and that two aided to 
three make five But the truth of these is a created truth Therefore created 
truth IS eternal 

Obj 2 Further, that which IS always, IS elernal But universals are always 
and everywhere, therefore they are eternal So therefuie is truth, which is 
the most universal 

Obj i Further, it was always true that what is true in the present was to 
be in the future But as the truth of a prnpositioi. regarding the present is a 
created truth, so is that of a proposition regarding the future Therefore some 
created truth is eternal 

Obj 4 Further, all that is without beginning and end is eternal But the 
truth of enunciations is without beginning and end For if their truth had a 
beginning, then since it was not previously, it was true lhat truth was not, 
and true, of course, by reason of truth, so that truth was before it began to 
be Similarly, if it be asserted lhat truth has an end, it follows that it is after 
iL has ceased to be, for it will still be true that truth is nut Therefore truth is 
eternal 

On the contrary, God alone is eternal, as was laid down before 

I answer that, The truth of enunciations is nothing other than the truth of 
the intellect For an enunciation resides in the intellect, and in speech Now 
according as it is in the inti fleet, it has truth of itself, but according as it is 
in speech, it is called enunciable truth, according as it signifies some truth of 
the intellect, and nut because of any truth residing in the enunciation, as 
though in a subject Thus urine is called healthy, not from any health within 
it but from the health of an animal which it indicates In like manner, it has 
been already said that things are called true from the truth of the intellect 
Hence, if no intellect were eternal, no truth would be eternal Now because 
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only the divine intellect is eternaJ, in it alone truth has eternity Nor does it 
follow from this that anything else but [jod is eternal, since the truth of the 
divine intellect is God Himself, as has already been shown 

Reply Obj i The nature of a circle, and the fact that two and three make 
five, have eternity m the mind of God 

Reply Ob] 2 That something is always and everywhere can be under- 
stood in two ways In one way, as having in itself the power to extend to all 
time and to all places, as it belongs to God to be everywhere and always In 
the other Way, as not having m itself determination to any place or time, as 
primary matter is said to be one, not because it has one form, as man is one 
by the unity of one form, but by the absence of all distinguishing forms In 
this manner, all universals are said to be everywhere and always, in so far as 
universals abstract from place and time It does not, however, follow from 
this that they are eternal, except in an intellect, if one exists that is eternal 

ReplyOh] 3 What is now was to be, before it was, because its future lay 
in its cause Hence, if the cause were removed, that thing’s coming to be 
would not be future But the first cause is alone eternal Hence it does not 
follow that it was always true that what now is would be, except m so far as 
its future being was in the sempiternal cause, and God alone is such a cause 

Reply Ob] 4 Because our intellect is not eternal, neither is the truth of 
enunciable propositions, which are formed by us, eternal, but it had a be- 
ginning in time Now before such truth existed, it was not true to say that 
such a truth did exist, except by reason of the divine intellect, wherein alojie 
truth IS eternal But it is true now to say that that truth did not then exist 
and this is true only by reason of the truth that is now in our intellect, and 
not by reason of any truth in the things For this is truth concerning non- 
being, and non-being has no truth of itself, but only so far as our intellect 
apprehends it Hence it is true to say that truth did not exist, in so far as we 
apprehend its non-being as preceding its being 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER TRUTH IS IMMUTABLE? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Db]ection i It seems that truth is immutable For Augustine says that 
Truth and mind do not rank as equals, otherwise truth would be mutable, as 
the mind is 

Ob] 2 Further, what survives all change IS immutable, as primary matter 
IS unbegotten and incorruptible, since it survives all generation and corrup- 
tion But truth survives all change, for after every change it is true to say 
that a thing is, or is not Therefore, truth is immutable 

Ob] 3 Further, if the truth of an enunciation changes, it changes espe- 

“ De Lib Arb , II, 12 (PL 32, 1259) 
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cial]y with the changing nf the thmg But it does not thus change. For truth, 
according to Anselm, ts a ctrtam Tightness, in so far as a thing answers to 
that which IS in the divine mind concerning it ““ But this proposition, Svcra- 
tes sits, receiver from the divine mind the signification that Socrates does sit , 
and It has the same signification even though he does not sit Therefore the 
truth of the proposition in no way changes 

Ob] 4 Further, where there is the same cause, there is the same effect 
But the same thing is the cause of the truth of the three propositions, Soe- 
rntcs sits, will sit, sat Therefore the truth of each is the same But one or 
other of these musthe the true one Therefore the truth of these propositions 
remains immutable, and for the same reason that of any other proposition 
Ora fAe CDMfrary, It IS written (Pi xi 2), Truths arc decayed from among 
the children of men 

/ answer that, Truth, properly speaking, resides only in the intellect, as 
was said before, but things are called true in virtue of the truth residing in an 
intellect Hence the mutability of truth must be regarded from the point of 
view of the intellect, the truth of which consists in Us conformity to the 
things understood Now this conformity may vary in two ways, even as any 
other likeness, through change m one of Ihe two extremes Hence, in one 
way, truth varies on the part of the intellect, from the fact that a change of 
opinion occurs about a thing which in itself has not changed, and, m another 
way, when the thing is changed, but not the opinion In either way there ran 
lie a change from true to false If, then, there is nn intclleLt wherein there 
can be no alternation of opinions, and the knouterlge of which nothing ran 
escape, in this is immutable truth Now such is the divine intellect, as is 
clear from what has been said before Hence the truth of the divine intellect 
IS immutable But the truth of our intellect is mutable, not because it is itself 
the subject of change but in so far as our intellect changes from truth to 
falsity, for thus fornis may be called mutable But the truth of the divine 
intellect is that according to which natural things are said to be true, and 
this IS altogether immutable 

Reply Ob] i Augustine is speaking of divine truth 
Reply Ob] 2 The true and being are convertible terms Hence, just as 
being is not generated nor corrupted of itself, but accidentally, in so far as 
this being or that is corrupted or generated, as is said in Physu j 1 ,^1 so does 
trulh change, not so as that no truth remains, but because that particular 
truth does not remain which existed previously 

Reply 06 ; 3 A proposition not only has truth, as other things are said to 
have it, namely, in so far as they correspond to that which is the design of 
the divine intellect concerning them, but it is said to have truth in a special 
way, in so far as it indicates the truth of the intellect, which consists in the 
conformity of the mtellect with a thing When this disappears, the truth of 
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an opiniDn changes, and consequently the truth of the proposition So there- 
fore this proposition, Socratss sits, is true, as long as he is sitting, both with 
the truth of the thing, in so far as the expression is significative, and with the 
truth of signification, in so far as it signifies a true opinion When Socrates 
rises, the first truth remains, but the second is changed 

Reply Obj 4 The sitting of Socrates, which is the cause of the truth of 
the proposition, Socrates sits, has not the same status when Socrates sits, 
after he sits, and before he sits Hence the truth which results varies, and is 
variously signified by these propositions concerning present, past, or future 
Thus it does not follow, though one of the three propositions is true, that the 
same truth remams invariable 



Question XVII 


CONCERNING F'^LSITY 

(In Four Articles) 

We nent consider falsity About this, four points of inquiry arise (i) 
Whether falsity exists in things'* (2) Whether it exists in the sense? (3) 
Whether it exists in the intellect (4) Concerning the opposition of the true 
and the false 


First Article 

'VHETHER FALSITl J MISTS IN JHINDS? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Articli — 

Objection 1 It appears that falsity does not exist 111 things bur Augustine 
says, If the true is that which is, it will be inncludi d that the jalsc exists no- 
where, whatever nasiin may apptar to thi conliarx ' 

Obj 2 burther, false is derived from fallire |tii dereivi | But things do 
not deceive for, as Augustine says, they show nothing but their own species - 
Therefore the false is not found in things 

Obj 3 Further, the true is said to exist in Ihings by contorniity to the 
divine intellect, as was staled above ** But everything, in so far as it exists, 
imitates God Therefore everything is true without admixture of falsity, and 
thus nothing is false 

On the contrary, Augustine says Every body is a true body and a false 
unity for it imitates unity without being unity ’ But everything imitates the 
divine unity, yet falls short of it Therefore in all things falsity exists 

I answer that, Sinic true and false are opposed, and since opposites stand 
in relation to the same thing, we must needs seek falsity where primarily we 
find truth, that is to say, in the intellect Now, in things, neither truth nor 
falsity exists, except in relation to the intellect And since eveiy thing is de- 
nominated absoluttly by what belongs to it essentially, but is denominated 
relatively by what belongs to it accidentally, a thing may be called false ab- 
solutely when compared with the intellect on which it depends, and to which 
it is related essenfiallj but it may he called false relatively as ordered to 
another intellect, to whuh it is related accidentally 

Now natural things depend on the divine intellect, as artificial things on 
the human Therefme, artificial things are said to be false absolutely and m 
themselves, in sn far as they fall short of the form of the art, whence a crafts- 
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man IS said to produce a false work, if it falls short of the proper operation of 
his art In things that depend on God, falseness cannot be found, in so far as 
they are compared with the divine intellect, since whatever takes place in 
things proceeds from the ordinance of that intellect, unless perhaps in the 
case of voluntary agents only, who have it in their power to withdraw them- 
selves from what is so ordained, wherein consists the evil of sin Thus sms 
themselves are called untruths and lies in the Scriptures, according to the 
words of the teat. Why do you love vantty, and seek after lying? {Ps iv 3) , 
as on the other hand virtuous deeds are called the truth of life as being obedi- 
ent to the order of the divine intellect Thus it is said, He that doth truth, 
Cometh to the light (Jo 111 21) 

But in relation to our intellect, natural things, which are compared thereto 
accidentally, can be called false, not absolutely, but relatively, and that in 
two ways In one way, according to the thing signified, and thus a thing is 
said to be false which is signified or represented by false speech or thought In 
this manner, anything can be said to be false as regards any quality not pos- 
sessed by it, as if we should say that a diameter is a false commensurable 
thing, as the Philosopher says ^ So, too, Augustine says The tragedian is a 
false Hector “ So too, on the contrary, anything can be called true, in regard 
to that which belongs to it In another way, a thing can be called false, by way 
of cause — and thus a thing is said to be false that naturally begets a false 
□pinion And because it is innate in us to judge of things by external ap- 
pearances, since our knowledge takes its rise from sense, which principally 
and essentially deals with external accidents, therefore those external acci- 
dents which resemble things other than themselves are said to be false with 
respect to those things, thus gall is false honey, and tin, false silver Re- 
garding this, Augustine says We call those things false that appear to our 
apprehension like the true,^ and the Philosopher says Things are called false 
that are naturally apt to appear such as they are not, or what they are not ® 
In this sense a man is called false as delighting in false opinions or words, and 
not because he can invent them, for in that way many wise and learned per- 
sons might be called false, as is stated in Metaph v “ 

Reply Obj i A thing compared with the intellect is said to be true in re- 
spect to what it IS, and false in respect to what it is not Hence, The true 
tragedian is a false Hector, as stated in Sohloq 11 As, therefore, in things 
that are there is found a certain non-being, so in things that are is found a 
certain character of falseness 

Reply Ob] 2 Things do not deceive by their own nature, but by accident 
For they give occasion to falsity by the likeness they bear to things which 
they actually are not 

Reply Dfij 3 Things are said to be false, not as compared with the divine 
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ijitdlect, in which case they would be faJse absolutely, but as compared with 
our intellect, and thus they are false only relatively 

To the argument which is urged on the contrarv A defective liheness or 
representation does not involve the character of falsity eacept in so far as it 
gives occasion to false opinion Hence a thing is not always said to be false 
because it resembles another thing, but only when the resemblance is such 
as naturally to produce a false opinion, not in some cases, but in general 

Second Article 

WHETHER THERE IS lALSITY IN THE SENSES? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seems that falsity is not in the senses For Augustine says' 
// alt the bodily senses report as they are affected, I do not know what more 
■we tan require from them " Thus it seems that we are not deceived by the 
senses Therefore falsity is not in them 

Ob) 2 Further, the Philosopher says that falsity is not proper to the 
Senses, but to the imagination 

Ob] 3 Further, in concepts there is neither true nor f ilse, but in judg- 
ments only But affirmation and negation do not belong to the senses There- 
lore in the senses there is no falsity 

On the rontrary, Augustine says, It appears that the senses entrap us into 
error by their deceptive similitudes 

I answer that, Falsity is not to be sought in the senses except as truth is in 
them Now truth is not in them in such a way that the senses know truth, 
but in so far as they have a true appi eheiisiun of sensible things ,is was said 
above This takes place through the senses apprehending things as they 
are, and hence it hapjoens that falsity exists in the senses through their ap- 
prehending or judging things to be otherwise than they really are 

Now the knowledge of things by the senses is in proportion to the existence 
of their likeness in the senses, and the likeness of a thing can exist in the 
senses m three ways In ihe first way, primarily and essentially, as m sight 
there is the likeness of colors and of other sensible obiects proper to it Sec- 
ondly, essentially, though not primarily, as in sight there is the likeness of 
figure or bodily shape, and of other sensible objects common to more than 
one sense Thirdly, neither primarily nor essentially, but accidentally as in 
Sight, there is the likeness of a man, not as man, but in so far as it happens 
to the colored object to be a man 

Sense, then, has no false knowledge about its proper objects, except acci- 
dentally and rarely, and then because of an indisposition in the organ it does 
not receive the sensible form rightly, just as other passive subjects because 
of their indisposition receive defectively the impressions of the agent Hence 
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[or instance, it happens that because of an unhealthy tongue sweet seems 
bitter to a sick person But as to common objects of sense, and accidental 
objects, even a rightly disposed sense may have a false judgment, because 
the sense is referred to them not directly, but accidentally, or as a conse- 
quence of being related to other objects 
Reply Ob} i The affection of sense is its sensation itself Hence, from the 
fact that sense reports as it is affected, it follows that we are not deceived 
in the judgment by which we judge that we are sensing something Since, 
however, sense is sometimes affected otherwise than is the thing, it follows 
that It sometimes reports that thing otherwise than as it is, and thus we are 
deceived by sense about the thing, not about the fact of sensation 
Reply Ob] 2 Falsity is said not to be proper to sense, since sense is not 
deceived as to its proper object Hence in another translation the text reads 
more plainly, Sense, about tts proper object, ts never false Falsity is at- 
tributed to the imagination, however, as it represents the likeness of some- 
thing even in its absence Hence, when anyone perceives the likeness of a 
thing as if It were the thing itself, falsity results from such an apprehension, 
and for this reason the Phdosopher says that shadows, pictures and dreams 
are said to be false inasmuch as they convey the likeness of things without 
the substance 

Reply Obf 3 This argument proves that the false is not in the sense as 
in that which knows the true and the false 

Third Article 

WHETHER FALSITY IS IN THE INTELLECT? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that falsity is not in the intellect For Augustine says. 
Everyone who is deceived understands not that in which he is deceived'’’ 
But falsity is said to exist in any knowledge in so far as we are deceived 
therein Therefore falsity does not exist in the intellect 

Obj 2 Further, the Philosopher says that the intellect is always right 
Therefore there is no falsity in the intellect 

On the contrary. It is said in De amma 111 that where there 15 composition 
of objects understood, there there is truth and falsehood But such composi- 
tion IS in the intellect Therefore truth and falsehood exist in the intellect 
I answer that, Just as a thing has being by its proper form, so the knowing 
power has knowledge by the likeness of the thing known Hence, as natural 
things do not fall short of the being that belongs to them by their form, but 
may fall short of accidental or consequent qualities, even as a man may fail 
to possess two feet, but not fail to be a man, so the power of knowing cannot 

“ Cf B Geyer, m Phil Jahrbuch, XXX I1917), p 406 Metaph , IV, 29 11024b 
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fall in the knowledge of the thing with the likeness of which it is informed, 
hut may fail with regard to something consequent upon that form, or acci- 
dental thereto For it has been said that sight is not deceived in its proper 
sensible, but about common sensibles that are consequent upon that proper 
object, or about accidental objects of sense Now as the sense is directly in- 
formed by the likeness of its proper object, so is the intellect by the likeness 
of the essence of a thing Hence the intellect is not deceived about the essence 
of a thing, as neither the sense about its proper object But in affirming and 
denying, the intellect may he deceived by attributing to the thing, of which 
It understands the essence, something which is not consequent upon it, or is 
opposed to it For the intellect is in the same position as regards judging of 
such things, as sense is as to ludging of common, or accidental, sensible ob- 
jects There is, however, this difference, as was before mentioned regarding 
truth, that falsity can evist m the intellect not merely because the knowledge 
of the intellect is false, but because the intellect is conscious of that false 
knowledge, as it is conscious of truth whereas in 'ense falsity does not 
exist as known, as was slated above 

But because falsity of the intellect is concerned essentially only with the 
composition of the intellect, falsity can occur accidentally also in that ojoera- 
tinn of the intellect whereby it knows the essence of a thing in so far as a 
composition of the intellect is involved m it This can take place m two ways 
In one way, by the intellect applying to one thing the definition proper to 
another, as that of a circle to a man Therefore tnr definition of one thing is 
false of another In another way, by composing a definition of parts which 
are mutually repugnant Foi thus the definition is not only false of the thing, 
but false m itself A definition such as ‘a four-footed rational animal’ would 
be of this kind, and the intellect false in making it, for such a statement as 
‘some rational animals are four-footed’ is false in itself For this reason the 
intellect cannot be false m its knowledge of simple essences, but it is either 
true, or it understands nothing at all 

Reply Ob] i Because the essence of a thing is the proper object of the 
intellect, we are properly said to understand a thing when we reduce it to its 
essence, and judge of it thereby, as takes place m demonstrations, in which 
there is no falsity In this sense Augustine’s words must be understood, that 
he who ij deceived understands not that wherein he is deceived , and not in 
the sense that no one is ever deceived m any operation of the intellect 

Reply Ob] 2 The intellect is always right as regards first principles, since 
it IS not deceived about them for the same reason that it is not deceived about 
what a thing is For self-known principles are such as are known as soon as 
the terms are understood, from the fact that the predicate is contained in the 
definition of the subject 

" Q l6, a. a 
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CONCERNING FALSITY 
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Fourth ArtidE 

WHETHER TRUE AND FALSE ARE CONTRARIES? 

Ws proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seeirs that truE and false are not contraries For true and 
false are opposed as that which is to that which is not, for the true, as Au- 
gustine says, IS that which is But that which is and that which is not are 
not opposed as contrariES Therefore true and false are not contraries 

Obj 3 Further, one of two contraries is not m the other But falsity is in 
truth, because, as Augustine says, A tragedian would not be a false Hector, 
i) he were not a true tragedian Therefore true and false are not contraries. 

Obj 2 Further, in God there is no contrariety, for nothing ts contrary to 
the Dwine Substance, as Augustine says But falsity is opposed to God, for 
an idol IS called a lie in Scripture They have laid hold on lying \]er viii 5), 
that IS tn say, an idol, as the Gloss says Therefore true and false are not 
contraries 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says that a false opinion is contrary to a 
true one 

/ answer that, True and false are opposed as contraries, and not, as some 
have said, as affirmation and negation -* In proof of which it must be con- 
sidered that negation neither asserts anything nor determines for itself any 
subject It can therefore be said of being as of non-being, for instance, not- 
seeing or not-sitting But though privation asserts nothing, it determines a 
subject, for it is negation m a subject, as is stated in Metaph iv for blind- 
ness is not said eveept of one whose nature it is to see Contraries, however, 
both assert something and determine a subject, for blackness is a species of 
color Now falsity asserts something, for a thing is false, as the Philosopher 
says,"® inasmuch as something is said or seems to be something that it is not, 
or not to be what it really is For as truth implies an adequate apprehension 
of a thing, so falsity implies the contrary Hence it is clear that true and false 
are contraries 

Reply Obj I What is in things is the truth of the thing, but what is ap- 
prehended IS the truth of the intellect, wherein truth primarily resides Hence 
the false is that which is not as apprehended But to apprehend being and 
non-bemg implies contrariety, for, as the Philosopher proves, the contrary 
of the statement good ts good is, good ts not good 

Reply Obj 2 Falsity is not founded in the truth which is contrary to it, 
just as evil is not founded in the good which is contrary to it, but in that 
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which IS Its proper subject This happens in both cases because trut and good 
are universals and convertible with being Hence, as every privation is 
founded in a subject that is a being, so every evil is founded in some good, 
and every falsity in some truth 

Reply Ob] 3 Because contraries, and opposites by way of privation, are 
by nature about one and the same thing, therefore there is nothing contrary 
to God, considered in Himself, either with respect to His goodness or His 
truth, far in His intellect there can be nothing false But in our apprehen- 
sion of Him, God has a contrary, for the false opinion concerning Him is 
contrary to the true So idols are called lies which are opposed to the divine 
truth, inasmuch as the false opinion concerning them is contrary to the true 
opinion of the divine unity 



Question XVIII 


THE LIFE DF GOD 

{In Four Articles) 

Since to understand belongs to living beings, after considering the divine 
knowledge and intellect, we must consider the divine life About this, four 
points of inquiry arise (i) To whom does it belong to live? (z) What is 
life? (3) Whether life IS properly attributed to God? (4) Whether all things 
in God are life? 


First Artide 

WHETHER TO LIVE BELONGS TO ALL NATURAL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — ■ 

Objection I It seems that to live belongs to all natural things For the 
Philosopher says that movement is like a kind oj life possessed by all things 
existing in nature ' But all natural things participate in movement There- 
fore all natural things partake in life 

Ob] 2 Further, plants are said to live, inasmuch as they have in them- 
selves a principle of movement, of growth and decay But local movement is 
naturally more perfect than, and prior to, movement of growth and decay, 
as the Philosopher shows ^ Since, then, all natural bodies have in themselves 
some principle of local movement, it seems that all natural bodies live 

Oh] 3 Further, among natural bodies the elements are the less perfect 
Yet life IS attributed to them, for we speak of ‘living waters ’ Much more, 
therefore, have other natural bodies life 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that The last echo oj hje is heard in the 
plants, ^ whereby it is inferred that their life is life in its lowest degree But 
inanimate bodies are inferior to plants Therefore they have not life 

/ answer that. We can gather to what things life belongs, and to what it 
does not, from such things as manifestly possess life Now life manifestly 
belongs to animals, for it is said in De Vegetab 1 that in animals life is mani- 
fest * We must, therefore, distinguish living from lifeless things by compar- 
ing them to that by reason of which animals are said to live and this it is in 
which life IS manifested first and remains last We say then that an animal 
begins to live when it begins to move of itself and as long as such movement 
appears m it, so long is it considered to be alive When it no longer has any 
movement of itself, but is moved only by another power, then its life is said 

'Pfcyi, VIII, I (25oh 14) ‘op cit.VIII, 7 |26aa 28) 
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to fail, and the animal to be dead Whereby it is clear that those beings are 
properly called living that move themselves by some kind of movement, 
whether it he movement properly so called, as ths act oj the imperject (i e , 
of a thing which esists in potentiality) is called movement, or movement in 
a more general sense, as when said of the act oj the perfect, as understanding 
and sensing are called movements, as is said m De Anima, iii Accordingly, 
all things are said to be alive that determine themselves to movement or to 
operation of any kind whereas those things that cannot by their nature do 
so cannot be called living, unless by some likeness 

Reply Ob] i These words of the Philosopher may be understood either 
of the first movement, namely, that of the celestial boflies, or of movement 
in its general sense In either way movement is called the life, as it were, of 
natural bodies only metaphorically and not properly The movement of the 
heavens is in the universe of corporeal natures a-, the movement of the heart, 
whereby life is preserved, is in animals Similarly also every natural move- 
ment 111 respect to natural things has a certain likeness to the operations of 
life Hence, if the whole corporeal universewere one animal, so that its move- 
ment came from an mtenar moving principle, as some m fact have held, in 
that case movement would really be the life of all natural bodies 

Reply Ob] 2 Tn bodies, whether heavy or light, musement does not be- 
long, eacept in so far as they are displaced from their natural conditions, and 
are out of their proper place, for when they are in the place that is proper 
and natural to them, then they are at rest Plants and other living things 
move with vital movement, in accordance with the disposition of their na- 
ture, but not by approaching thereto, nr by leceding from il, for in so far as 
they recede from such movement so far do they recede from their natural 
diS[Misition Furthermore, heavy ana light bodies arc moved by an extrinsic 
mover, cither generating them and giving them form, or removing obstacles 
from their way, as is said in Phvsirs viii '■ They do nut therefore move them- 
selves, as do living bodies 

Reply Ob] i Waters are called living that have a continuous current for 
standing waters, that are not connected with a continually flowing source, 
are called dead, as m cisterns and ponds This is merely a similitude, inas- 
much as the movement they are seen tn pnssess makes them look as if they 
were alive Yet they do not have life in its real nature, since this movement 
of theirs is not from themselves hut from the cause that generates them, as 
IS the case with the movement of other heavy and light bodies 
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THE LIFE OF GOD 


iBQ 


Second Article 

WHETHER LIFE IS AN QPEHATION? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It seeiiis that bfe is an opieration For nothing is divided ex- 
cept into parts nf the same genus But life is divided by certain Dperatiuns, as 
IS clear from the Philosopher^ who distinguishes four kinds of life^ namely, 
nourishment, sensation, local movement and understanding Therefore life 
IS an operation 

Obj 2 Further, the active life is said to be different from the contempla- 
tive But the contemplative is only distinguished from the active by certain 
operations Therefore life is an operation 

Obj j Further, to know God is an operation But this is life, as is clear 
from the words of John xvii 3, Now this is eternal life, that they may know 
Thee, the only true God Therefore life is an operation 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says In living things to live is to be ^ 

I answer that, As is clear from what has been said, our intellect, which 
knows the essence of a thing as its proper object, derives knowledge from 
sense, of which the proper objects are external accidents ® Hence it is that 
from external appearances we come to the knowledge nf the essence of things 
And because we name a thing in accordance with our knowledge nf it, as is 
clear from what has already been said,'“ so from external properties names 
are often imposed to signify essences Hence such names are sometimes taken 
strictly to denote the essence itself, the signification of which is their prin- 
cipal object, but sometimes, and less strictly, to denote the properties by 
reason of which they are imposed And so we see that the word body is used 
to denote a particular genus of substances from the fact of their possessing 
three dimensions, and so it is sometimes taken to denote the dimensions 
themselves, in which sense body is said to he a species of quantity 

The same must be said of life The name is given from a certain external 
appearance, namely, self-movement, yet not precisely to signify this, but 
rather a substance to which self-movement, or the application of itself to any 
kind of operation, belongs naturally To live, accordingly, is nothing else than 
for a substance with such a nature to be, and hje signifies this very fact, but 
abstractly as running abstractly signifies to run Hence living is not 
an accidental, but a substantial, predicate Sometimes, however, life is used 
less properly for the operations from which its name is taken, and thus the 
Philosopher says that to live ts principally to sense or to understand 

Reply Obj i The Philosopher here takes to live to mean an operation of 
life Dr iL would be better to say that sensation and intelligence, and the like, 
are sometimes taken for the operations, sometimes for the being itself of 
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those \|rha are operating in this way For he says that to be is to sense or to 
understand m other wards, to have a nature capable of sensation or un- 
derstanding It IS in this Way that he distinguishes life by the four operations 
mentioned For m this lower world there are four kinds of living things It is 
the nature of some to be capable of nothing more than taking nourishment, 
and, as a consequence, of growing and generating Others are able, in addi- 
tion, to sense, as we see in the case of shellfish and other animals without 
movenient Others have the further power of moving from place to place, as 
perfect animals, such as quadrupeds, and birds, and so on Others, as man, 
have the still higher tierfection of understanding 
Reply Obj 2 By vital operations are meant those whose principles are 
Within the operator, and in virtue of which the operator produces such opera- 
tions of itself It happens, however, that there exist in men not merely such 
natural principles of certain operations as are their natural powers, but some- 
thing over and above these, namely, habits inclining them in the manner of a 
nature to particular kinds of operatums and rendering those operations pleas- 
urable Thus, as by a similitude, any kind of work m which a man takes 
delight, so that his bent is tow'ards it, his time spent in it, snil his whole life 
ordered with a view to it, is said to be the life of that man Hence some are 
said to lead a life of self-indulgence, others a life of virtue It is in this way 
that the contemplative life is distinguished from the active, and m this man- 
ner likewise to know God is said to be life eternal 
Wherefore the Reply to the third objection i.\ dear 

Third Article 

whether life is properly attributed to god? 

^Wp proceed thus to ike Third irtnlr — 

Objectioni It seems that life is not properly attribiilpj to God For things 
are said to live inasmuch as they move themselves, as w as previously stated 
But movement does not belong to God Neither therefore dues life 

Obj 2 Further, m all living things we must needs suppose some principle 
of life Hence it is said by the Philosopher that the soul u tht cauie and prin- 
ciple nj the living body But God has no principle Therefore life cannot be 
attributed to Him 

nbj 3 Further, the principle of life in the living things around us is the 
vegetative soul But this exists only in corporeal things Therefore life can- 
not be attributed to incorporeal things 

Dtf the contrary. It is said (Pa Ixxxiii 3) My heart and my flesh have 
r ewiccd in the living God 

I / an swer that, Life is most properly in God In proof of which it must be 
considered that since a thing is said to live in so far as it operates of itself 
and not as moved by another, the more perfectly this power is found in any- 
^tbid (1170x33) “Dc An, II, 4 (4isb 8) 
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thing, the more perfect is the life of that thing In thmgs that move and are 
moved three thmgs are distinguished in order In the first place, the end 
moves the agent and the principal agent is that which acts through its own 
form (sometimes it does so through some instrument that acts by virtue, not 
of its own form, but of the principal agent, and does no more than execute 
the action) Accordingly, there are things that move themselves, not m rela- 
tion to any form or end, which is naturally inherent in them, but only in 
relation to the execution of the movement the form by which they act, and 
the end of the action are determined for them by their nature Df this kind 
are plants, which move themselves according to their inherent nature. With 
regard only to executing the movements of growth and decay 

Other things have self-movement in a higher degree, that is, not only with 
relation to the execution uf the movement, but even with relation to the form 
which IS the principle of movement, which they acquire by themselves Of 
this kind are animals, in which the principle of movement is not a naturally 
implanted form, but one received through sense Hence the more perfect 
their sense, the more perfect is their power of self-movement Such as have 
only the sense of touch, as shellfish, move only with the motion of expansion 
and contraction, and thus their movement hardly exceeds that of plants 
Whereas such as have the power of sense in perfection, so as to recognize not 
only what is joined to them or touches them, but also objects apart from 
themselves, can move themselves to a distance by progressive movement 

Yet although animals of the latter kind receive through sense the form 
that IS the principle of their movement, nevertheless they ccnnot of them- 
selves propose to themselves the end of their operation or their movement, 
for this has been implanted in them by nature, and by natural instinct they 
are moved to any action through the form apprehended by sense Hence such 
animals as move themselves in relation to an end that they themselves pro- 
pose are superior to these This can be done only by reason and intellect, 
whose province it is to know the proportion between the end and the means 
to that end, and duly co-ordinate them Hence a more perfect degree of life 
IS that of intelligent beings, for their power of self-movement is more per- 
fect This IS shown by the fact that in one and the same man the intellectual 
power moves the sensitive powers, and these by their coimnand move the 
organs of movement Just as also in the arts we see that the art of using a 
ship, i p , the art of navigation, rules the art of ship-designing, and this in its 
turn rules the art that is only concerned with preparing the material fur the 
ship 

But although our intellect moves itself to some things, yet others are set 
for it by nature, as are first principles, which it must accept, and the last end, 
which It cannot but will Hence, although with respect to some things it 
moves itself, yet with regard to other things it must be moved by another 
Hence, that being whose act of understanding is its very nature, and which, 
m what It naturally possesses, is not determined by another must have life 
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in the most perfect degree Such is God, and hence in Him principally is life. 
From this the Philosopher concludes, after showing God to be intelligent, 
that God has life most perfect and eternal, since His intellect is must perfect 
and always in act *'* 

Reply Ob] i As is stated in A/efa/iA ix action is twofold Actions of one 
kind pass out to external matter, as to heat or to cut, while actions of the 
other kind rem ain i n the agent , nnrlcr gianrl ^ to sense, and to wd l The 
difference between them is this, that the former action is the pertection, not 
of the agent that moves, but of the thing moved, whereas the latter action is 
the foerfection of the agent Hence, because movement is an act of the thing 
in movement, the latter action, m so far as it is the act of the operator, is 
called its movement, on the basis of the similitude that as movement is an 
act of the thing moved, so an action of this kind is the act of the agent And 
although movement is an act of the imperfect, that is, of what is in poten- 
tiality, this kind of action is an act of the perfect, that is to say, of what is in 
act, as IS stated in D( atuma iii "■ In the sense therefore in which under- 
standing IS movement, that which undfrstands itself is said to move itself 
It IS in this sense that Plato also taught that God moves Himself,'" and not in 
the sense in which movement is an act of the imperfect 

Reply Obj 2 As God is His own being and understanding, so He is His 
own life, and therefore He so lives that He has no principle of hie 

Reply Ob) I Life in this lower world is bestowed on a corruptible nature, 
that needs generation to preserve the species, and nourishment to preserve 
the individual For this reason life is not found here below apart-Itmii a vege- 
tative soul but this does not hold good among incorruptible beings! 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER AIL THINGS ARE 1 1 1- F IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Mich — 

Objection 1 It seems that not all things are life m God For it is said (Actj 
XVII zS), In Him we live, and move, and arc But not all things in God are 
movement Therefore not all things are life m Him 

Ob) 2 Further, all things die in God as in their first exemplar But all 
likenesses of an exemplar should be modeled after it Since, then, not all 
things have life in themselves, it seems that not all things are life in God 

Ob] 3 Further, as Augustine says," a living substance is better than a 
substance that does not live If, therefore, things which in themselves have 
not life are life in God, it seems that things exist more truly in God than in 
themselves But this appears tu be false, since in themselves they exist ac- 
tually, but in God potentially 

" Mrlaph , XI, 7 (io72h =7) ' Op at, VIII, B (iciSDa 22) Aristotle, De 
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Ob} 4 Further, ]ust as good things and things made in time are known by 
God, so are evils and things that God can make, but that never will be made 
If, therefore, all things are life in God, inasmuch as known by Him, it seems 
that even evils and things that will never be made are life in God, as known 
by Him, and this appears inadmissible 

On the contrary \1 d i 3, 4), It is said. What was made, m Him was life 
But all things were made, e'scept God Therefore all things are life in God 

I answer that, In God to live is to understand, as was before stated But 
in God intellect, the thing understood, and the act of understanding are one 
and the same Hence whatever is in God as understood is the very living or 
life of God Now, therefore, since all things that have been made by God are 
in Him as things understood, it follows that all things in Him are the divine 
life itself 

Reply Ob] i Creatures are said to be in God in a two-fold sense In one 
way, so far as they are contained and preserved by the divine power, even as 
we say that things that are in our power are in us And thus creatures are said 
to be in God, even according to their existence in their own natures In this 
sense we must understand the words of the Apostle when he says, In IJtm we 
live, and move, and are, since our living, being and movung are themselves 
caused by God In another sense, things are said to be in God as in Him who 
knows them, in whiih sense they are in God through their proper likenesses, 
which are nothing other in God than the divine essence Hence things as they 
are m this way in God are the divine essence And since the divne essence is 
life but not movement, it follows that th ngs existing in God in this manner 
are not movement, but life 

Reply Oh) 2 The thing modeled must be like the exemplar according to 
the form, not the mode of being For sometimes the form has being of an- 
other kind in the exemplar from that which it has in the thing modeled 
Thus the form of a house has immaterial and intelligible being in the mind 
of the aichitect, but in the house that exists outside his mind, material and 
sensible being Hence the likenesses of these things, which do not have life 
in themselves, are lile in the divine mind, as having a divine being in that 
mind 

Reply Ob] If form only, and not matter, belonged to natural things, 
then m all respeits natural things would exist more truly in the divine mind, 
by the ideas of them, than in themselves For which reason, in fact, Plato 
held that the sipaiatt man was the true man,''' and that man, as he exists 
in matter, is man only by participation But since matter enters into the be- 
ing of natural things, we must say that natural things have a truer being 
absolutely in the divine mmd than in themselves, because in that mind they 
have an unireated being, hut in themselves a created being But to be this 
particular being, namely, a man or ahorse, this they have more truly in their 
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Dwn nature than in the divine mind, because it belongs to human nature to 
be material, which, as existing in the divine mind, it is net Even so a house 
has nobler being in the architect’s mind than in matter; yet a material house 
is called a house more truly than the one which exists in the mind, since the 
former is actual, the latter only potential 

Reply Ob) 4 Although evils are in God’s knowledge, as being compre- 
hended by that knowledge, yet they are not in God as created by Him, or 
preserved by Him, or as having a likeness in Him For they are known by 
God through the likenesses of good things Hence it cannot be said that evils 
are life m God Those things that at no time exist may be called life in God 
in so far as life means understanding only, and inasmuch as they are under- 
stood by God, but not in so far as life implies a source of operation 



QuestiDD XIX 


THE WILL DF GDD 
{In Twelve Arhchs) 

After considering the things belonging to the divine knowledge, we consider 
what belongs to the divine will The first consideration is about the divine 
will itself, the second, about what belongs to His will absolutely,' the third, 
about what belongs to the intellect in relation to His will ^ About His will it- 
self there are twelve points of inquiry (i) Whether there is will in God? 
(2) Whether God wills things other than Himself? jj) Whether whatever 
God wills, He wills necessarily? (4) Whether the will of God is the cause of 
things’ (5) Whether any cause can be assigned to the divine will? ( 5 ) 
Whether the divine will is always fulfilled’ (7) Whether the will of God is 
mutable’ ^8) Whether the will of God imposes necessity on the things 
willed’ (g) Whether God wills evil? (lo) Whether God has free choice’ 
(ri) Whether the will of sign is distinguished m God? (12) Whether five 
signs of will are rightly held of the divine will’ 


Firsl Article 

WHETHER THERE IS WILL IN ODD? 


We iira cced thus to the First Article — 

I Objec tion I ft seems that there is no will in God For the object of will is 
the end and the good But we cannot assign any end to God Therefore there 
IS no will in God 

Ob] 2 Further, wifl IS a kind of appetite But appetite, since it is directed 
to things not possessed, implies imperfection, which cannot be imputed to 
God Therefore there is no will in God 

06/3 Further, according to the Philosopher, the will is a moved mover ® 
But God IS the first mover, Himself unmoved, as is proved in Physics vm * 
Therefore there is no will in God 

On the contrary, The Apostle says [Rom xii z) That you may prove 
what IS the will of God 

I answer that, There is will in God, just as there is intellect since will fo l- 
lo ws upon intellect. For as natural things have actual being by their form, 
so Hie intellect is actually knowing by its intelligible form Now everything 
has this disposition towards its natural form, that when it does not have it, 
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it tends towards it, and when it has it, it is at rest therein It is the same with 
every natural perfection, which is a natural good This disposition to good in 
things without knowledge is called natural appetite Whence also intellectual 
natures have a like disposition to good as apprehended through an intelli- 
gible form, so as to rest therein when possessed, and when not possessed to 
seek to possess it, both of which pertain to the will Hence in every intellec- 
tual being there is will, just as in every sensible being there is animal appe- 
tite And so there must he will in God, since there is intellect in Him And as 
His knowing is His own being, so is His willing 

Reply Ob] 1 Although nothing apart from God is His end, yet He Him- 
self is the end with respect to all things made by Him And He is the end by 
His essence, for by His essence He is good, as was shown above for the end 
has the aspect of good 

Reply Obj 2 Will in us belongs to the appetitive part, which, although 
named from appetite, has not for its only act to seek nhat it does not pos- 
sess, hut also to love and delight in what it does possess In this respect will is 
said to be in God, as always possessing the good which is its object, since, as 
we have already said, it is not in essence distinct from this good 

Reply 06; 3 A will, of which the principal object is a good outside itself, 
must be moved by another but the object of the divine will is His goodness, 
which IS His essence Hence, since the will of God is His essence, it is not 
moved by another than itself, but by itself alone (in the same sense of course, 
in which understanding and willing are said to be mDvEnienTrt This is what 
Plato meant when he said that the first mover moves himselfj 


Second Article 

WHETHER GOD WILLS THINLS OTHER THAN HIMSELF? 

—W c proceed thus to the Second 'Irltcle — 

^bjectioni It seems that God does not will things other than Himself For 
the divine will is the divine being But God is not other than Himself There- 
fore He does not will things other than Himself 

06; 2 Further, the object willed moves the one who wills, as the appe- 
tible the appetite, as is stated in Dc amma iii ^ If, therefore, God wills any- 
thing apart from Himself, His will must be moved by another, which is 
impossible 

06 ; 3 Further, if what IS willed suffices the one who wills, he seeks noth- 
ing beyond it But His own goodness suffices God, and completely satisfies 
His will Therefore God does not will anything other than Himself 

06; 4 Further, acts of the will are multiplied according to the number of 
their objects If, therefore, God wills Himself and things other than Himself, 
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it follows that the act of His will is manifold, and consequently His being, 
which is His will But this is impossible Therefore God does not will things 
other than Himself 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (/ Thess iv 3) This ts the will of 
Cod, your sanctification 

I answer tAa/,jGod wills not only Himself, but also things other than Him- 
self This IS clear from the comparison made above For natural things have 
a natural inclination not only towards their own proper good, to acquire it if 
not possessed, and, if possessed, to rest therein, but also to diffuse their own 
good among others so far as possible Hence we see that every agent, in so 
far as it is perfect and in act, produces its like It pertains, therefore, to the 
nature of the will to communicate as far as possible to others the good pos- 
sessed, and especially does this pertain to the divine will, from which all per- 
fection IS derived in some kind of likeness Hence, if natural things, in so far 
as they are perfect, communicate their good to others, much more does it 
pertain to the divine will to communicate by likeness its own good to others 
as much as is possible Thus, then, He wills both Himself to be, and other 
things to be, but Himself as the end, and other things as ordained to that 
end, inasmuch as it befits the divine goodness that other things should be 
partakers thereinj 

Reply Obj i Although in God to will is really the same as to be, yet they 
differ logically, according to the different ways of understanding them and 
signifying them, as is clear from what has been already said * For when we 
say that God exists, no relation to any other thing is implied, as we do imply 
when we say that God wills Therefore, although He is not anything other 
than Himself, yet He does will things other than Himself 

Reply Ob j 2 In things willed for the sake of the end, the whole reason for 
our being moved is the end, and this it is that moves the will, as most clearly 
appears in things willed only for the sake of the end He who wills to take a 
hitter draught, in doing so wills nothing else than health, and this alone 
moves his will It is different with one who takes a draught that is pleasant, 
which anyone may will to do, not only for the sake of health, but also for its 
own sake Hence, although God wills things other than Himself only for the 
sake of the end, which is His own goodness, it does not follow that anything 
else moves His will, except His goodness So, as He understands things other 
than Himself by understanding His own essence, so He wills things other 
than Himself by willing His own goodness 

Reply Ob j 3 From the fact that His own goodness suffices the divine will. 
It does not follow that it wills nothing other than itself, but rather that it 
wills nothing except by reason of its goodness Thus, too, the divine intellect 
although its perfection consists in its knowledge of the divine essence, yet in 
that essence it knows other things 

Reply Oh] 4 As the divine knowing is one, as seeing the many only m the 
* Q ISi a 4 
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one, m the same way the divine willing is one and simple, as willing the many 
only through the one, that is, through its own goodness 

Third Article 

WHETHER WHATEVER GOD WII LS HE WILLS 
NECESSARILY? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that whatever God wills He wills nrcessanly For 
everything eternal is necessary But whatever God wills, He wills from eter- 
nity, for otherwise His will would be mulahle Therefore whatever He wills,. 
He wills necessarily 

Obj 2 Further, God wills things other than Himself inasmuch as He wills 
His own goodness Now God wills His own goodness necessarily Therefore 
He wills thin.gs other than Himself necessarily 

Obj j Further, whatever belongs to the nature of God is necessary, fur 
God IS of Himself necessary being, and the source of all neressity, as was 
above shown “ But it belongs to His nature to will whatevei He wills, since 
in God there ran he nothing over and above His nature as is stated in 
Metaph v Therefore whatever He wills, He wills necessarily 

Obj 4 Further, being that is not necessary, and being that is oossible not 
to he, are one and Ihe same thing If, therefore, God does not necessarily will 
a thing that He wills, it ts also possible lor Him not to will iL, and therefore 
possible fill Him to will what He does not wi'l And so the divine will is con- 
tingent, with respect to choosing determinately among these things, and 
also imperfect, since everything contingent is imperfect and mutable 

06/5 Further, on the jj.irt of that which is indifferent tn one nr the other 
of two things, no action results unless it is inclined to one rir the other by 
some other being, as the T nmmentator savs on Phvsm 11 ” If then, the will 
□ f God is indifferent with regard to anything, it follows that His determina- 
tion to a given effect comes from another, and thus He has some cause prior 
to Himself 

Ohj 6 Further, whatever God knows He knows necessarily But as the 
divine knowledge is His essence, so is the divine will Therefore whatever God 
wills He wills necessarily 

On the contrary, The ipostlc says (Ephes i ii) Who warkefh all things 
according to the coansi! of Ills -mill Now, what we work according tn the 
counsel of the will, we do not will necessarily Therefore God does not will 
necessarily whatever He wills 

/ answer that, There are two ways in which a thing is said to be necessary, 
namely, absolutely, and by supposition We judge a thing to be absolutely 
necessary from the relation of the terms, as when the predicate forms part of 
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the definition aJ the subject thus it is necessary that man is an animal , or as 
when the subject forms part of the notion of the predicate thus it is neces- 
sary that a number must be odd or even In this way it is not necessary that 
Socrates sits hence it is not necessary absolutely, but it may be so by sup- 
position, for, granted that he is sitting, he must necessarily sit, as long as he 
is sitting 

Accordingly, as to things willed by God, we must observe that He wills 
something of absolute necessity, but this is not true of all that He wills For 
the divine will has a necessary relation to the divine goodness, since that is 
its proper object Hence God wills the being of His own goodness necessarily, 
even as we will our own happiness necessarily, and as any other power has 
a necessary relation to its proper and principal object, for instance the sight 
to color, since it is of its nature to tend to it But God wills things other than 
Himself in so far as they are ordered to His own goodness as their end Now 
in willing an end we do not necessarily will things that conduce to it, unless 
they are such that the end cannot he attained without them, as, we will to 
lake food to preserve life, or to take a ship in order to cross the sea But we do 
not will necessarily those things without which the end is attainable, such as 
a horse for a stroll, since we can take a stroll without a horse The same ap- 
plies to other means Hence, since the goodness of God is perfect and can 
exist without other things, inasmuch as no perfection can accrue to Him 
from them, it follows that for Him to will things other than Himself is not 
absolutely necessary Yet it can be necessary by supposition, for supposing 
that He wills a thing, then He is unable not to will it, as His will cannot 
change 

Reply Ohj 1 From the fact that God wills from eternity whatever He 
wills, it does not follow that He wills it necessarily , except by supposition 

Reply Ob] 2 Although God wills necessarily His own goodness, He does 
not necessarily will things willed because of His goodness, for it can exist 
without other things 

Reply Ob j 3 It IS not natural to God to will any of those other things that 
He does not will necessarily, and yet it is not unnatural or contrary to His 
nature, hut voluntary 

Reply Oh; 4 Sometimes a necessary cause has a non-necessary relation 
to an effect, owing to a deficiency in (he effect, and not in the cause Thus, 
the sun’s power has a non-necessary relation to some contingent events on 
this earth owing to a defect, not in the solar power, but in the effect that pro- 
ceeds not necessarily from the cause In the same way, that God does not 
necessarily will some of the things that He wills, does not result from defect 
in the divine will, but from a defect belonging to the nature of the thing 
willed, namely, that the perfect goodness of Gad can be without it, and such 
defect accompanies every created good 

Reply Ob; 5 A naturally contingent cause must be determined to act by 
some external being The divine will, however, which by its nature is neces- 
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saty, determines itself to will things to which it has no necessary relation 
Reply Obj 6 Just as the divine being is necessary of itself, so is the divine 
willing and the divine knowing, but the divine knowing has a necessary rela- 
tion to the thing known, not the divine willing, however, to the thing willed 
The reason for this is that knowledge is of things as they exist in the knower , 
but the will is related to things as they exist in themselves Since, then, all 
other things have a necessary being inasmuch as they exist in God, but nu 
absolute necessity Lu be necessary in themselves, in so far as they exist in 
themselves, it follows that God knows necessarily whatever He knows, but 
does not will necessarily whatever He wiliT^ 


Fourth Article 

whetheh the will of cod is the cause of things? 

pracrcd thus to the Fourth \rltck — 

Objertton 1 It seems that the will nf God is not the cause of things For 
iJiphysius says 4 r our sun, not by rrasonsnq nor by rhoicr, hut by tts very 
feeing, enlightens all things that can partinpatc in its light, so the dtvtnc good 
by tts very essence pours the ravs nj tts goodn/ vr upon 1 errything that ex- 
ists But every voluntary agent acts by reasoning and choice Therefore 
God does not act by will and so His will is not the cause of things 
Dfe; 2 Further, the first in any order is that which is essentially so, thus 
in the order of burning things, that comes first which is fire by its essence 
But God is the first agent Therefore He acts by His essence, and that is His 
nature He acts then by nature, and not by will Therefore the divine will is 
not the cause of things 

Ob] T, hurther, whatever is the cause of anything, because it itself is such 
a thing, IS a cause by nature and not by will For fire is the cause nf heat, as 
being Itself hot, whereas an architect is the cause nf a house, because he 
wills to build it Now \ugustine says, Bciause God is goad, we exist i-* There- 
fore God IS the cause of things by His n ilurc, and not by His will 

Oh] 4 Further, of oiie thing there is one cause But the cause nf created 
things IS the knowledge of God, as was said before ’’’ Therefore the will of 
God cannot be considered the cause of things 

O71 the contrary, It is said (If jr \i z 6 ), II ow lould anything endure, tj 
Thou wouldst not? 

I answer that, We must hold that the will of God is the cause of things, and 
that He acts by the will, and not, as some have supposed, by a necessity of 
His nature 

This can be shown in three ways First, from the order itself of agent 
causes Since both intellect and nature act for an end, as is proved in Physics 
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II the natural agent must have the end and the necessary means predeter- 
mined for it bv some higher intellect, as, the end and definite mevement is 
predetermined for the arrew by the archer Hence the intellectual and volun- 
tary agent must precede the agent that acts by nature Hence, since God is 
first in the order of agents. He must act by intellect and will 

This IS shown, secondly, from the character of a natural agent, to which it 
belongs to produce one and the same effect, for nature operates in one and 
the same way, unless it he prevented This is because the nature of the act is 
according to the nature of the agent, and hence as long as it has that nature, 
its acts will be in accordance with that nature, for every natural agent has a 
determinate being Since, then, the divine being is undetermined, and con- 
tains in Himself the full perfection of being, it cannot be that He acts by a 
necessity of His nature, unless He were to cause something undetermined 
and indefinite in being , and that this is impossible has been already shown 
He does not, therefore, act by a necessity of His nature, but determined ef- 
fects proceed from His own infinite perfection according to the determination 
of His will and intellect 

Thirdly, it is shown by the relation of effects to their cause For effects pro- 
ceed from the agent that causes them in so far as they pre-exist in the agent, 
since every agent produces its like Now effects pre-exist in their cause after 
the mode of the cause Therefore since the divine being is His own intellect, 
effects pre-exist in Him after the mode of intellect, and therefore proceed 
from Hun after the same mode Consequently, tliey proceed from Him after 
the mode of will, for His inclination to put in act what His intellect has con- 
ceived pertains to the will Therefore the will of God is the cause of things 

Reply 06 ; 1 Dionysius in these word'' does not intend to exclude election 
from God absolutely, but only in a certain sense in so far, that is, as He com- 
municates His goodness nut merely to certain beings, but to all, whereas elec- 
tion implies a certain distinction 

Reply Ob] 2 Because the essence of God is His intellect and will, from 
the fact of His acting b> His essence it follows that He acts after the mode 
of intellect and will 

Reply Ob] ■>! Good 15 the object of the will The words, therefore, 

God ij foot/, u'c ixiit, are true inasmuch as His Goodness is the reason of His 
willing all other things, as was said hefiire 

Reply Oh] 4 Even m us the cause of one and the same effect is knowledge 
as directing it, whereby the form of the thing to be done is conceived, and 
will as commanding it since the form as it is only in the intellect is not deter- 
mined to exist or not to exist actualljf, except by the will Hence, the specula- 
tive intellect has nothing to say as to operation But the power oi the agent is 
cause, as executing the effect, since it denotes the immediate principle of 
operation But in God all these things are one [ 
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Fifth Article 

WHETHEH ANY CAUSE CAN BE ASSIGNED TO THE 
DIVINE WILL? 

tTg prucved thus to the Ftfth Arttcle — 

LO biectton i It seems that some cause can be assigneti to the divine will 
For Augustine says Who would venture to say that God made all things 
irrationally t But [□ a voluntaiy agent, the reason for acting is also the 
cause of willing Therefore the will of God has some cause 

Oh} 1 Further, in things made by ore who wills to make them, and whose 
will IS influenced by no cause, there can be no cause assigned except the will 
of him who wills But the will of God is the cause of all things, as has been 
already shown If, then, there is no cause of His will, in the whole realm of 
natural things we cannot seek any cause, extept the divine will alone Thus 
all the sciences would be in vain since science seeks to assign causes to ef- 
fects This seems inadmissible, and therefore we must assign some cause to 
the divine will 

06 ; 3 Further, what is done by the one who wills, because of no cause, 
depends absolutely on his will It, therefore, the will of God has no cause, it 
follows that all things made depend absolutely on His will, and have no other 
cause But this also is not admissible 

On the contrary, Augustine says Every effictent cause is greater than the 
thing effected But nothing ts greater than the will of God We must not then 
seek for a cause of it 

I answer that, In no wise has the will of God a cause In proof of which we 
must consider that, since the will follows from the intellect, the cause ex- 
plaining the willing of one who wills is the same as the cause explaining the 
knowing of one who knows The case with the intellect is this that if the 
principle and its conclusion are understood separately from each other, the 
understanding of the principle is the cause that the conclusion is known But 
if the intellect perceive the conclusion in the principle itself, apprehending 
both the one and the other at the same glance, in this case the knowledge of 
the conclusion would not be caused by understanding the principles, since a 
thing cannot be its own cause, and yet, it would be true that the intellect 
would understand the principles to be the cause of the conclusion It is the 
same with the will, with respect to which the end stands in the same relation 
to the means as principles to the conclusions in the intellect 

Hence, if anyone in one act wills an end, and in another act the means to 
that end, his willing the end will be the cause of his willing the means This 
cannot be the case if in one act he wills both end and means, for a thing can- 
not be Its own cause Yet it will be true to say that he wills to order to the 
end the means to the end Now as God by one act understands aJl things in 
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His EssencE, so by ons act He wills all things in His gDodnsss HfincE, as in 
God to undsrstand ths causE is not the cause of His understanding the sffecL 
(for He understands the effect in the cause), so, in Him, to will an end is not 
the cause of His willing the means, yet He wills the ordering of the means to 
the end Therefore He wills this to be as means to that, but He does not will 
this because of that 

Reply Obj i The will of God is reasonable, not because anything is to 
God a cause of willing, but in so far as He wills one thing to be because 
of another 

Reply Ob] 2 Slice God wills effects to proceed from definite causes, for 
the preservation of order in the universe, it is not unreasonable to seek for 
causes secondary to the divine will It would, however, be unreasonable to do 
so, if such were considered as primary, and not as dependent on the will of 
God In this sense Augustine says Philosophers in their vanity have thought 
fit to attribute contingent effects to other causes, being utterly unable to per- 
ceive the cause that is above all others, the will of God 

Reply Ob] 3 Since God wills that effects be because of their causes, all 
effects that presuppose some other effect do not depend solely on the will of 
God, but on something else besides but the first effect depends on the divine 
will alone Thus, for example, we may say that God willed man to have hands 
to serve his intellect by their work, and an intellect, that he might be man, 
and willed him to be man that he might enjoy Him, or for the completion of 
the universe But this cannot be reduced to further created secondary ends 
Hence such thinqg depend on the simple will of God, but the others on the 
order of other causes] 


SiRth ArUcle 

WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IS ALWAYS FULFILLED? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

\~OFJectiDn I It seems that the will of God is not always fulfilled For 
the Apostle says (i Tim 11 4) God will have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth But this does not happen Therefore the 
will of God IS not always fulfilled 

Ob] 2 Further, as is the relation of knowledge to truth, so is that of the 
will to good Now God knows all truth Therefore He wills all good But not 
all good actually exists, for much more good might exist Therefore the will 
of God IS not always fulfilled 

04 ; 3 Further, since the will of God is the first cause, it does not exclude 
intermediate causes But the effect of a first cause may be hindered by a de 
feet of a secondary cause, as the effect of the locomotive power of the body 
may be hindered by the incapacity of a leg Therefore the effect of the divine 
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will may be hindered by a defect nf the secondary causes The will of God, 
therefore, is not always fulfilled 

On the contrary^ It IS said (Pr ciiii ii) God hath done all thmgs, what- 
soever lie would 

I answer that, The will of God must needs always be fulfilled In proof of 
which we must consider that, since an effect is conformed to the agent ac- 
cording to its form, the rule is the same with agent causes as with formal 
causes The rule in forms is this that although a thing may fall short of any 
particular form, it cannot fall short of the universal form For though a thing 
may fail to be a man or a living being, for example, yet it cannot fail to be a 
being Hence the same must happen in agent causes Something may escape 
the order of any particular agent cause, but not the order of the universal 
cause under which all particular causes aie included, and if any particular 
cause fads of its effect, this is because nf the hindrance of some other particu- 
lar cause, which is included within the order nf the universal cause There- 
fore, an effect cannot possibly escape the order of the universal cause This 
IS clearly seen also m corporeal things For it may happen that a star is 
hindered trnm producing its effects, yet whatever effect does result within 
the realm of corporeal things, as a cnnser)uence ol this hindrance of a corpo- 
real cause, must be referred through intermediate causes to the universal 
influence of the first heavens 

Since, then, the will nf Rod is the universal cause of all things, it is im- 
possible that the divine will should not produce its tffei L Hence that which 
seems to depart from the divine will in one ordc , returns into it in another, 
as does the sinner, who by sin falls away frnm the divine will as much as lies 
in him, yet falls bark into the order of that will, when by its justice he is 
punished 

Reply Ob] I The words nf the Apostle, God will hove all men tn be 
saved, etc , can be understood in three ways First, by a restricted applica- 
tion, 111 which case they would mean, as Augustine says Gad willi all men to 
be saved that at e saved, not because there is no man whom lie docs not wish 
savid, hut because then is no man saved whose salvation He does not will-^ 
Sccnndly, they can be understood as applying to every class of individuals, 
not tn every individual of each ckiss, in vvhuh case they mean that God wills 
some mill of every class and condition tn be saved, males and females, Jews 
and lieiitiles, great and small, but nut all nf every conilitiiin Thirdly, ac- 
cording to Damascene, they are understood of the antecedent will of God, 
not Ilf Ihi ennsequent will This distinction must nut he taken as applying 
Lii the divine will ilself, in which there is nothing antecedent or consequent, 
hut to the things willed 

To understand this we must consider that everything, in so far as it is 
good, IS willed by God A thing taken in its primary sense, and absolutely 
considered, may be good or evil, and yet, when some additional circum- 
stances are taken into account by a consequent consideration may be 
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changed into the contrary Thus that a man should live is good, and that a 
man should be killed is evil, absolutely considered But if m a particular case 
we add that a man is a murderer or dangerous to society, to kill him is a 
good, that he live is an evil Hence it may be said 0/ a just judge, that 
antecedently he wills all men tn live, hut consequently wills the murderer 
to be hanged In the same way, God antecedently wills all men to be saved, 
but consequently wills some to be damned, as His justice enacts Nor do we 
will absolutely what we will antecedently, but rather we will it in a qualified 
manner, for the will is directed to things as they are in themselves, and in 
themselves they exist under particular conditions Hence we will a thing 
absolutely inasmuch as we will it when all particular circumstances are con- 
sidered, and this is what is meant by willing consequently Thus it may be 
said that a just judge wills absolutely the hanging of a murderer, but in 
a qualified manner he would will him to live, namely, inasmuch as he is a 
man Such a qualified will may be called a velleity rather than an absolute 
will Thus It IS clear that whatever God wills absolutely takes place, al- 
though what He wills antecedently may not take place 

Reply Oh] 1 An act of the cognitive power takes place according as the 
thing known is in the knower, while an act of the appetitive power is directed 
to things as they exist in themselves But all that can have the nature of be- 
ing and truth is virtually in God, though it does not all exist in created 
things Therefore God knows all truth, but does not will all good, except 
in so far as He wills Himself, in Whom all good exists virtually 

Reply Oh] 3 A first cause can be hindered in its effect by deficiency in 
Lhe secondary cause, when it is not the universal first cause, including under 
Itself all causes, for then the effect could in no way esrapeThe order of this 
cause And thus it is with the will of God, as was said abov^J 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE WILL OF COD IS CHANCFABLE? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

(objection 1 It seems that the will of God is changeable For the Lord 
says [Gen vi 7) It repenteth Me that J have made man But whoever re- 
pents of what he has done, has a changeable will Therefore God has a 
changeable will 

Ob] 2 Further, it IS said in the person of the Lord I unll speak against 
a nation and against a kingdom, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy 
it, but ij that nation shall repent oj its evil, / also will repent of the evil that 
I have thought to do to them [Jer xviii 7, S) Therefore God has a change- 
able will 

Oh] 3 Further, whatever God does. He does voluntarily But God does 
not always do the same thing, for at one time He ordered the law to be ob- 
served and at another time forbade it Therefore He has a changeable will 
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D 4 ; 4 FurEher, God does not will of necessity what He wills, as was said 
before Therefore He can both will and not will the same thing But what- 
ever can incline to either of two opposites is changeable, as that which can 
exist and not exist is changeahle substantially, and that which can exist in a 
place or not in that place is changeable locally Therefore God is changeable 
as regards His will 

On the contrary, It is said God tr not oj a man, that He should, he, nor 
as the son of man, that He should he changed [Num xxiii 15) 

I answer that. The will of God is entirely unchangeable Dn this point we 
must consider that to change the will is one thing, to will that certain things 
should he changed is another For it is passible to will a thing to be done now 
and its contrary afterwards, and yet for the will to remain permanently the 
same, whereas the will would be changed if one should begin to will what be- 
fore he had not willed, or cease to mil what he had willed before This can- 
not hapfjen, unless we presuppose change eithpi m the knowledge or m the 
disposition qI the substance of the one who wills For since the will is con- 
cerned with the good, a man may in two ways begin to will a thing In one 
way, when that thing begins to be good (or him, and this does not take place 
Without a change in him Thus when the cold weather begins, it becomes 
good to sit by the fire, though it was not so before In another way when he 
knows for the first time ttiat a thing is good for him, though he did not know 
It before For, after all, we take counsel in order to know what is good for 
us Now It has already been shown that both the substance of God and His 
knowledge are entirely unchangeable Therefore His will must be entirely 
unchangeable 

Reply Obj i These words of the Lord are to he understood metaphori- 
cally, and according to the likeness of our nature For when we repent, we 
destroy what we have made, although we may even dn so without change 
of will, as, when a man wills to make a thing, at the same time intending to 
deslroj it later Therefore, God is said to have repented bv way of com- 
parison with our mode of acting, in so far as by the deluge He removed 
from the face of the earth man whom He had previously marie 

Reply Ob; 2 The will of God, as it is the first and universal cause, does 
not exclude intermediate causes that have power to produce certain effects 
Since, however, all intermediate causes are inferior in power to the first 
cause, there are many things in the divine power, knowledge and will that 
are not included in the order of inferior causes Thus in the case of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, one who looked only at inferior causes could have said 
Lazarus nail not rise again, but looking at the divine first cause, he could 
have said Lazarus will rise again And God wills both that is, that a thing 
shall happen in the order of the inferinr cause, but that it shall not happen 
in the order of the higher cause, or He may will conversely We may say, 
then, that God sometimes declares that a thing shall happen according as 
■"Q 9, a I, q 14, a 15 
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it falls under the order of inferior causes (for example, the dispositions of 
nature or the merits of men), which yet does not happen, as not being in the 
designs of the divine and higher cause Thus He foretold to Ezechias Take 
order with thy house, for thou shall die, and not live l/si xxxviii 1) Yet 
this did not take place, since from eternity it was otherwise disposed in the 
divine knowledge and will, which is unchangeable Hence Gregory says The 
sentence of God changes, but not His counsel — that is to say, the counsel 
of His will When therefore He says, / also will repent, His words must be 
understood metaphorically For men seem to repent, when they do not fulfill 
what they have threatened 

Reply Obj 3 It does not follow from this argument that God has a will 
that changes, but that He wills that things should change 

Reply Oh) 4 Although God’s willing a thing is not by absolute necessity, 
yet it IS necessary by supposition, because of the unchangeableness of 
the divine will, as has been said above I 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THE WILL OF GOD IMPOSES NECESSITY ON 
THF THINGS WILLED? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It seems that the will of God imposes necessity on the things 
willed For Augustine says No one is saved, except •whom God has willed 
to be saved He must therefore be asked to will it, for if He unlls it, it must 
necessarily 

Obj 2 Further, every cause that cannot be hindered produces its effect 
necessarily, because, as the Philosopher says, nature always works in the 
same way, if there is nothing to hinder it‘^ But the will of God cannot be 
hindered For the Apostle says {Rom w ig) Who resisteth Hts will? 
Therefore the will of God imposes necessity on the things willed 

Oh] I Further, whatever is necessary by its antecedent cause is neces- 
sary absolutely, it is thus necessary that animals should die, being com- 
pounded of contrary elements Now things created by God are related to the 
divine will as to an antecedent cause, whereby they have necessity For this 
conditional proposition is true if God wills a thing, it comes to pass and 
every true conditional proposition is necessary It follows therefore that all 
that God wills is necessary absolutely 

On the contrary. All good things that exist God wills to be If therefore 
His will imposes necessity on the things willed, it follows that all good hap- 
pens of necessity, and thus there is an end of free choice, counsel, and all 
other such things 

^^Moral, XVI, id (PL 75, 1127) ^ Enckzr , idj (PL 41D, 280) “Aristode, 
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/ answer that, The divine will imposes necessity on some things willed, 
but not on all The reason of this some have chosen to assign to intermediate 
causes, holding that what God produces by necessary causes is necessary, 
^and what He produces by contingent causes contingent 

This does not seem to be a sufficient explanation, for two reasons First, 
because the effect of a first cause is contingent because of the secondary 
cause, from the fact that the effect of the first cause is hindered by deficiency 
in the setond cause, as the sun’s power is hindered by a defect in tbe plant 
But no defect of a secondary cause can hinder God’s will from producing its 
effect Secondly, because if tbe distinction between the contingent and the 
necessary is to be referred only to secondary causes, this must mean that 
the distinction itself escapes the divine intention and will, which is inad- 
missible 

I It IS better therefore to sav that this happens because of the efficacy of 
ihe divine will For when a cause is efficacious to act, the effect follows upon 
the cause, nut only as to the thing done hut also as to its mannei of being 
done nr of being Thus from defect of active power in the seed it may happen 
that a child is born unlike its father in accidental points, which belong to its 
manner of being Since then the divine will is perfectly efficacious, it follows 
not only that things are done, which God wills to be done but also that they 
are done in the way that He wills Now Hod wills some things to be done 
necessarily, some contingently, so that there be a right order in things for 
the perfection of the universe Therefore to some effects He has attached un- 
failing necessary causes, from which the effects follow necessarily, but to 
others defectible and coiiUngent causes, from which effects arise contingently 
Hence it is not because the proximate causes are contingent that the effects 
willed by God happen contingently, but God has prejured contingent causes 
for them because He has willed that they should happen contingently 
Reply Oh] i By the words of Augustine wp must understand a necessity 
in things willed by God that is not absolute, but conditional For the condi- 
tional pnipnsition that (/ God ■mils a thing, it must neirssartly be, is neces- 
sarily true 

Reply Ob] 2 From the very fact that nothing lesists the divine will, it 
follows not only that those things happen that God wills to happen, but that 
they happen necessarily or contingently according to His will 
Rtply Oh] 3 Consequents have necessity from their antecedents accord- 


ing to the mode of the antecedents Hence things effected by the divine will 
have that kind of necessity that God wills them to have, either absolute or 
conditional Not all things, therefore, are necessary absolutely 
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Ninth Article 

WHETHER GDD WII LS EVILS? 

W e proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

I ^JU Vy^ction I It seems that Gad wills evils For every gnod that exists, Gad 
wls But it IS a gaad that evil should exist For Augustine says Although 
evil in so jar as it is evil is not a good, yet it is good that not only good things 
should exist, but also evil things-'^ Therefore God wills evil things 

Ob] 2 Further, Dionysius says Evil would conduce to the perjection of 
everything, i e , the universe And Augustine says Diif 0/ all things u built 
up the admirable beauty of the universe, •mherctn even that which is called 
evil, properly ordered and disposed, commends the good the more evidently, 
so that the good be more pleasing and praiseworthy when contrasted with 
evil But God wills all that pertains to the perfection and beauty of the uni- 
verse, far this is what God desires above all things in His creatures Therefore 
God wills evils 

Ob] 3 Further, that evil should exist, and should not exist, are contradic- 
tory opposites. But God does not will that evil diould not exist, otherwise, 
since various evils do exist, God’s will would not always be fulfilled There- 
fore God wills that evils should exist 

On the contrary, Augustine says No wise man is the cause of another 
man becoming worse Now God surpasses all men in imsdom Much less 
therefore is God the cause of man becoming worse and when He is said to 
be the cause of a thing. He is said to wilt it Therefore iL is nut by God’s 
will that man becomes worse Now it is clear that every evil makes a thing 
worse Therefcire God does not will evils 

I answer //iaf,lSince the good and the appetible are the same in nature, as 
was said bEfDrB,‘‘^nd since evil is opposed to good, it is impossible that any 
evil, as such, should be sought for by the appetite, either natural, or animal, 
or by the intellectual appetite which is the will Nevertheless evil may be 
sought accidentally, so far as it accompanies a good, as appears in each of 
the appetites For a natural agent does not intend privation or corruption, 
intends the form to which is yet annexed the privation of some other 
form, and the generation of one thing, which yet implies the corruption of 
another For when a lion kills a stag, his object is food, which yet is accom- 
panied by the killing of the animal Similarly the fornicator has merely pleas- 
ure for his object, which is yet accompanied by the deformity of sin 

Now the evil that accompanies one good is the privation of another good 
Never therefore would evil be sought after, not even accidentally, unless the 
good that accompanies the evil were more desired than the good of which 
the Evil is the privation Now God wills no good more than He wills His own 

“"incAif , XCVI (PL 40, 276) Uiv jVom , IV, 19 (PG j, 717) Enchtr , 
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£Oodne&s, yet He wills one good more than another Hence He m no way 
wills the evil of sin, which is the privation of right order towards the divine 
good The evil of natural defect, or of punishment, He does will, by willing 
the good to which such evils are attached Thus, in willing justice He wills 
punishment, and in willing the preservation of the order of nature, He wills 
some things to be naturally corrup tgd? 

Reply Ob] i Some have said that although God does not will evil, yet 
He wills that evil should he or be done, because, although evil is not a good, 
yet It IS good that evil should be or be done This they said because things 
evil in themselves are ordered to some good end and this order they thought 
was B-spressed in the words that evil should be or be done This, however, is 
not correct, since evil is not of itself ordered to good, but accidentally For it 
is outside the intention of the sinner that any good should follow from his 
sin, as it was outside the intention of tyrants that the patience of the martyrs 
should shine forth from all their persecutions It cannot therefore be said 
that such an ordering to good is implied m the statement that it is a good 
thing that evil should be or be done, sinc^ nothing is judged by that which 
pertains to it accidentally, but by that which belongs to it essentially 

Reply Obj 2 Evil does not contribute towards the perfection and beauty 
of the universe, e-acept accidentally, as was said above rherefore, in saying 
that evil would conduct to the perfection of the universe, Dionjsius draws 
this conclusion as the consequence of false premises 

Reply Obj 3 The statements that evil comes to be and that it does not 
come to be are opposed as contradictories, yet the statements that anyone 
wills evil to be and that he wills it not to be, are not so opposed, since either 
is affirmative God therefore neither wills evil to be done, noc^ills it not to 
be done, but He wills to permit evil to be done, and this is a good 

TEnlh Article 


WHETHER GOD HAS FREE CHOICE? 


Wp. p roceed thus to the Tenth Article — 

\Mjectton I It seems that God has not free choice For Jerome says, in a 
hormljfon the pi odigal son God alone it is Who is not liable to sin, nor can 
be liable all others, as having free choice, can be inclinid to either side 
06j 2 Further, free choice is a faculty of the reason and will, by which 
good and evil are chosen But God does not will evil, as has been said There- 
fore there is not free choice in God 

On the contrary, Ambrose says The Holy Spirit divideth unto each one as 
He will, namely, according to the free choice of the will, not m obedience to 
necdsitv 


"'Hugh of St \'i[:tnr, De Sacram , I, iv, 13 |PL 176, 239) , Summa Sent , I, 13 (PL 
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I answer that, We have free choice with respect to what We do not will of 
necessity, or by natural instinct That we will to be happy does not per- 
tain to free choice but to natural instinct Hence other animals, that are 
moved to act by natural instinct, are not said to be moved by free choice. 
Since then God wills His own goodness necessarily, but other things not 
necessarily, as was shown above. He has free choice with respect to what He 
does not will necessarily 

Reply Obj i Jerome seems to deny free choice to God, not absolutely, 
but not as regards the turning to sin 

Reply Ob] 2 Since the evil of sin consists in turning away from the divine 
goodness, by which God wills all things, as was above shown, it is manifestly 
impossible for Him to will the evil of sin, yet He can choose one of two 
opposites, inasmuch as He can will a thmg to be or not to be In the aamg 
way we ourselves can, without sin, will to sit down and not will to sit d^wg. 


Eleventh Article 

WHETHER THE WILE OF SIGN IS TO BE 
DISTINGUISHED IN GDD? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that the will of sign is not to be distinguished in 
God For as the will of God IS thecauseof things, so IS His wisdom But there 
are no signs of the divine wisdom Therefore, neither ought there to be signs 
of the divine will 

Ob] 2 Further, every sign that is not in agreement with what it signifies 
is false If therefore the signs of the divine will are not in agreement with 
that will, they are false But if they do agree, they are superfluous No signs 
therefore of the divine will are to be recognized 

On the contrary, The will of God is one, since it is the very essence of God. 
Yet sometimes It IS spoken of as many, as in the words of Pj ca z Great are 
the works of the Lord, sought out according to all His wills Therefore,, 
sometimes the sign must be taken for the will 

/ answer that. Some things are said of God in their strict sense, nther.s by 
metaphor, as appears from what has been said before When certain human 
passions are predicated of the Godhead metaphorically, this is done because- 
of a likeness 111 the effect Hence a thing that is in us a sign of some passion 
IS signified metaphorically in God under the name of that passion Thus with 
us it IS usual for an angry man to punish, so that punishment becomes an 
expression of anger Therefore punishment itself is signified by the name of 
anger, when anger is attributed to God In the same way, what is usually 
with us an expression of will is sometimes metaphorically called will in God, 
just as when anyone lays down a precept, it is a sign that he wishes that pre- 
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cept nbeyed Hence a divine precept is sometimes called by metaphor the 
will of God, as in the words Thy tmll be done on earth, as it is in heaven 
[Matt VI id) There is, however, this difference between will and anger, 
that anger is never attributed to God properly, since in its primary meaning 
It includes passion, whereas will is attributed to Him properly Therefore in 
God there are distinguished will in its proper sense and will as attributed to 
Him by metaphor Will in its proper sense is called the will of good pleasure, 
and will metaphorically taken is the miff of sign, inasmuch as the sign itself 
of will is called will 

Reply Ob] i Knowledge is not the cause of a thing being done, unless 
through the will For we do not put into act what we know, unless we will 
to do so Accordingly, signs are not attributed to knowledge, but to will 

Reply Oh] 2 Signs of will are called divine wills, not ns being signs that 
God wills anything, but because what in us are the usual signs of our will, are 
called divine -wills in God Thus punishment is not a sign that there is anger 
in God , but it is called anger in Him from the fact ihat iL is a sign of anger 
in ourselves 


Twelfth Arlnle 

WHETHLR FIVE SIGNS OF WILL \HL SIGHTLY 
HFLD OF IHl DIVINI W 1 L L f 

Wc proceed thus to th( Twelfth Articli — 

Objection i It seems that five signs of will — namely, prohibition, pre- 
cept, counul, operation, and ptimi-sion — arc nut rightlv held of the divine 
will For the same things that God bids us do by His precejit nr cnunsel, these 
He sometimes operates in us, and the same things that He prohibits, these 
He sometimes permits They ought not therefore to he enumerated as dis- 
tinct 

Ob] 2 Further, God works nothing unless He will it, as the Scripture 
says (IFij \i 26) But the will of sign is distinct from the will of good 
pleasure Therefore operation ought nnt to be comprehended in the will of 
sign 

Ob] ^ Further, operation and pei mission pertain Iri all creatures in 
common, since God works in them all, and permits some action in them all 
But precept, counsel and prohibition pertain to rational creatures only 
Therefore they do not come rightly under one division, not being of one order 

Ob] 4 Further, evil happens in more ways than dues good since good 
happens m one umy, but evil in all kinds of wavs, as is declared bv the Phi- 
losopher,'' ' and Dionysius ''' It is not right therefore to propose one sign 
only in the case of evil — namely, prohibition — and two — namely, counsel 
,and precept — in the case of good 
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/ answer that, These signs are so called because by them we are accus- 
tamed to show that we will something A man may show that he wills some- 
thing, either by himself nr by means of another He may show it by himself, 
by doing something either directly or indirectly and accidentally He shows 
it directly when he works in his own person, in that way the sign of his will 
IS said to he operation He shows it indirectly, by not hindering the doing of 
a thing, for what nmovrs an impediment is called an accidental mover 
In this the sign is called permission He declares his will by means of another 
when he orders another to perform a work, either by insisting upon it as 
necessary by precept, and by prohibiting its contrary, or by persuasion, 
which IS a part of counsel 

Since the will of man makes itself known in these ways, the same five are 
sometimes named divine wills, m the sense of being signs of that will That 
precept, counsel and prohibition are called the will of God is clear from the 
words nf Matt vi 10 Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven That 
permission and operation are called the will of God is clear from Augustine, 
who says Nothing is done, unless the Almighty wills it to be done, either by 
permitting it, or by actually doing it 

Dr it may be said that permission and operation refer to present time, 
permission being with respect to evil, operation with regard to good While 
as to future time, prohibition is in respect to evil, precept to good that is 
necessary, and counsel to good that is of supererogation 

Reply Oh] i There is nothing to prevent anyone declaring his W’lll about 
the same matter in different ways, thus we find many names that mean the 
same thing Hence there is no reason why the same thing should not be the 
subject of precept, operation, counsel, prohibition or permission 

Reply Ob] 2 As God may by metaphor be said to will what by His will, 
properly understood, He wills not, so He may by metaphor be said to will 
what He does, properly speaking, will Hence there is nothing to prevent the 
same thing from being the object of the will of good pleasure and of the will of 
sign But operation is always the same as the will of good pleasure, while 
precept and counsel are not, both because the former regards the present, 
and the two latter the future, and because the former is of itself the effect 
of the will, while the latter is the effect as fulfilled by means of another 
Reply Ob] 3 Rational creatures are masters of their own acts, and for 
this reason certain special signs of the divine will are proposed for them, 
inasmuch as God ordains rational creatures to act voluntarily and of them- 
selves Other creatures act only as moved by the divine operation, therefore 
only operition and permission are concerned with these 

Reply Ob] 4 All evil of sin, though happening in many ways, agrees in 
being out of harmony with the divine will Hence with regard to evil, only 
one sign is proposed, that of prohibition Dn the other hand, good stands in 
Various relations to the divine goodness, since there are good deeds without 
^ AreitnOi* Pbys , VIII, 4 (zSSb 24) ^ Enchtr , XCV (PL 40, 276) 
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which we cannnt attain to the iruitian of that goodness, and these are the 
subject of precept ( and there are other goods by which we attain to it more 
perfectly, and these are the subject of counsel Dr it may be said that counsel 
is concerned not only with the obtaining of greater good, hut also with the 
avoiding of lesser evils 



Question XX 


GOD'S LOVE 
[In Four Articles) 

We next consider those things that pertain absolutely to the will of Gad In 
the appetitive part of the human soul there are found both the passions uf 
the soul, as joy, love, and the like, and the habits of the moral virtues, as 
justice, fortitude, and the like Hence we shall first consider the love of God, 
and secondly his justice and mercy About the first there are four points of 
inquiry (i) Whether love exists in God? (2) Whether He loves all things? 
(q) Whether He loves one thing more than another? (4) Whether He loves 
better things more? 


First Article 

whether love exists in bod? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that love does not exist in God For in God there 
are no passions Now love is a passion Therefore love is not in God 

Ob) 2 Further, love, anger, sorrow, and the like, are mutually divided 
against one another But sorrow and anger are not attributed to God, unless 
by metaphor Therefore neither is love attributed to Him 

Di; 3 Further, Dionysius says Love is a uniting and binding jorce But 
this cannot take place in God, since He is simple Therefore love does not 
exist in God 

On the contrary. It IS written God is love {i lohniv i5) 

/ answer that, me must needs assert that in God there is love, because love 
IS the first movemHit of the will and of every appetitive power For since the 
acts of the will and of every appetitive power tend towards good and evil as 
to their proper objects, and since good is essentially and especially the object 
Ilf the will and the appetite, whereas evil is only the object secondarily and 
indirectly |as opposed to good) it follows that the acts of the will and appe- 
tite that regard good must naturally be prior to those that regard evil, thus, 
for instance, joy is prior to sorrow, love to hate For what exists of itself is 
always prior to that which exists through another 
Again, the more universal is naturally prior to what is less so Hence the 
intellEct is first directed to universal truth, and in the second place to par- 
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titular and specral truths Now there are certain acts of will and appetite 
that regard guud under some special condition, as joy and delight regard good 
present and possessed, whereas desire and hope regard good not as yet 
possessed Love, however, regards good universally, whether possessed or 
not Hence love is naturally the first act of will and appetite, for which 
reason all the other appetitive movements presuppose love as their root and 
origin For nobody desires anything nor rejoices in anything, except as a 
good that 13 loved, nor is anything an object of hate except as opposed to 
the object of love Similarly, it is clear that sorrow and other things like to 
It, refer to love as to their first principle Hence, in whomsoever there is will 
and appetite, there must also be love since if the first is wanting, all that 
tallows IS also wanting No w it has been shown that will is in God “ Hence 
we must attribute luve to Himl 

Reply Ob] i!^ The cognitive power does not move except through the 
medium of the appetitive and just as in ourselves the universal reason 
moves through the medium of the particular reason as is stated in De anima 
111 i'* so in ourselves the intellectual appetite, which is called the will, moves 
through the medium of the sensitive appetite Hence, m us the sensitive ap- 
petite IS the proximate motive-power of our bodies Some bodily change 
therefore always accompanies an act of the sensitive appetite, and this 
change affects especially the heart, which is the first source nf movement in 
animals Therefore acts of the sensitive appetite, inasmuch as they have 
annexed to them some bodily change, are called jiassions, whereas acts of 
the will are not so called Liive, therefore, and jny and delight are passions, 
in so far as they denote acts of the sensitive appetite, but in so far as they 
denote acts of the intellective appetite, they are not passions It is in this 
latter sense that they are in God Hence the Philosopher says God rejoices 
by an opciation that is one and simple * And for the same reason He loves 
without passion^ 

Rcplv Ob] 2 . \ln the passions of the sensitive appetite there may be dis- 
tinguished a cerHfn material clement — namely, the bodily change — and a 
certain formal element, which is on the part of the appetite Thus in anger, 
as the Philosopher says,"* the material element is the surging of the blood 
about the heart, but the formal, the appetite for revenge Again, as regards 
the formal element of some passions, a certain imperfection is implied, as in 
desire, which is of the good we have not, and in sorrow, whuh is about the 
evil we have This applies also to anger, which supposes sorrow Certain other 
passions, however, as love and joy, imply no imperfection Since therefore 
none of these can be attributed to God on their material side, as has been 
said, neither can those that even on their formal side imply imperfection be 
attributed to Him except metaphorically, and from likeness of effects, as has 
already been shown “ On the other hand, those that do not imply impetfec- 
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tian, such as love and joy, can be properly predicated of Gad, though without 
attributing passion to Him, as was said before 

Reply Obj j An act of love always tends towards twa things to the good 
that one wills, and to the person for whom one wills it since to love a person 
IS to will good for that person Hence, inasmuch as we love ourselves, we will 
good for ourselves, and, so far as possible, union with that good In this sense, 
love is called a unitiVB force even in God, yet without implying composition, 
for the good that He wills for Himself is none other than Himself, Who is 
good by His essence, as was shown above '' And by the fact that anyone loves 
another, he wills good to that other Thus he puts the other, as it were, in 
the place of himself, and regards the good done to him as done to himself So 
far love is a binding force, since it joins another to ourselves, and refers his 
good to our own And in this way too the divine love is a binding force, in 
asmuch as God wills good to others, yet without implying any composition 
m God 


Second Article 

WHETHER COD LOVES ALL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection t It seems that God does not love all things For according to 
Dionysius, love places the lover outside himself, and causes him to pass, as it 
were, into the object of his love " But it is not admissible to say that God is 
placed outside of Himself, and passes into other things Therefore it is in- 
admissible to say that God loves things other than himself 

Obj 2 Further, the love of God IS eternal But things apart from God are 
not from eternity, except in God Therefore God does not love anything, 
except as it exists in Himself But as existing in Him, it is no other than Him- 
self Therefore God does not love things other than Himself 

Oij 3 Further, love is twofold — the love, namely, of desire and the love 
of friendship Now God does not love irrational creatures with the love of 
desire, since He needs no creature outside Himself Nor with the love of 
friendship, since tliere can be no friendship with irrational creatures, as the 
Philosopher shows” Therefore God does not love all things 

Obj 4 Further, it is written (Ps v 7) Thou hatest all the workers oj 
iniquity Now nothing is at the same time hated and loved Therefore God 
does not love all things 

On the contrary, It is said [Wis xi 25) Thou lovest all things that are, 
and hatest none of (he things which Thou hast made 
I answer thatJCod loves all existing things For all existing things, in so 
tar as they exist, are good, since the being of a thing is itself a good, as IS 
likewise whatever perfection it possesses Now it has been shown above that 
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God’s will 15 the cause of all things It must needs be, thereforE, that a 
thing has some being, ar any kind of good, only inasmuch as it is willed by 
God Td every existing thing, then, God wills some good Hence, since to love 
anything is nothing else than to will good to that thing, it is manifest that 
God loves everything that exists Yet not as we love Because, since our will 
is not the cause of the goodness of things, but is moved by it as by its object, 
our love, whereby we will good to anything, is not the cause of its goodness, 
but conversely its goodness, whether real or imaginary, calls forth our love, 
by which we will that it should preserve the good it has, and receive besides 
the good it has rot, and to this end we direct our actions whereas the love 
of God infuses and creates goodness 'n thin^ 

Reply 06; I A lover is placed outside himself, and made to pass into the 
object of his love, inasmuch as he wills good to the beloved, and works for 
that good by his providence even as he works for his own Hence Dionysius 
says On hehalj of the truth we muit make bold to sav even this, that He 
Himself, the cause of all things, by Ills ahoundmi love and goodness, is 
placed outside Ilmsclf 6v Hts providence over all mating things '' 

Reply O/i; 2 Although creatures have not existed from eternity, except 
in God, yet because they have been m Him from eternity, God has known 
them eternal! V m their proper natures, and for that reason has loved them, 
even as we, by the likenesses of things within us, know things existing in 
themselves 

Reply Ob) j Friendship cannot exist except towards rational creatures, 
who are capable of returning lov^eand of conmunicating with one anothei in 
the various works of life, and who may fare well or ill, according to the 
changes of fortune and happiness, even as towards them is benevolence, 
properly speaking, exerciser! But irrational creatures cannot attain to loving 
God, nor to any share in the inlellerUial and bealifir life that He lives 
Strictly speaking, therefore, God does not love irrational creatures with the 
love of friendship, but as it WTre with the love of desire, m so far as He 
orders them to rational creatures, and even to Himself Vet this is not be- 
cause He stands in need ol them, but only because nf His goodness, and 
oi the services they render to us For we can desire a thing ior others as well 
as for ourselves 

RcplvOb) 4 Nothing prevents one and the same thing from being Joved 

under one aspect, while it is hated under another God loves sinners in so far 
as they are existing natures , for thus they both are and are from Hun In so 
far as they are sinners, they are not, and they fail of being and this is 
not m them from God Hence under this aspect, they are hated by Him 
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Third Artide 

WHETHER GOD LOVES ALL THINGS EQUALLY? 

Wz proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that God loves all things equally For it is said He 
hath equally care of all [Wis vi 8) But God’s providence over things comes 
from the love wherewith He loves them Therefore He loves all things 
equally 

Obj 2 Further, the love of God is His essence But God's essence does 
not admit of degree, neither therefore does His love He does not therefore 
love some things more than others 

Di; 3 Further, as God’s love extends to created things, so do His knowl- 
edge and will extend But God is not said to know some things more than 
others, nor to will one thing more than another Neither therefore does He 
love some things more than others 

Ok the contrary Augustine says God loves all things that He has made, 
and among them rational creatures more, and of these especially those who 
are members of His only-begotten Son, and much more than all, His only- 
bc^tten Son Himself 

u answer that, Since to love a thing is to will it good, anything may be loved 
mtrfe or less in a twofold way In one way on the part of the act of the will 
Itself, which IS more or less intense In this way, God does not love some 
things more than others, because He loves all things by an act of the will 
that IS one, simple, and always the same In another way, on the part of the 
good itself that a person wills for the one whom he loves In this way we are 
Said to love that being more than another, for whom we will a greater good, 
even though our will is not more intense In this way we must needs say that 
God loves some things more than others For since God’s love is the cause 
of goodness in things, as has been said, no one thing would be better than 
another, if God did not will greater good lor one than for another 

Reply Ob] i God is said to have equally care of all, not because by His 
care He deals out equal good to all, but because He administers all things 
with a like wisdom and goodness 

Reply Ob] 2 This argument is based on the interoiily nf Invp nn the part 
of the act of the will, which is the divine essence But t he good that GodwrWs 
for His creatures is not the divine essence Theretore there is no reason why 
It may not vary in degree 

Reply Ob] 3 To understand and to will signify only acts, and do not in- 
clude m their meaning objects from the diversity of which God may be sa id 
to know or will more or less as has been said with respect to God’s li ^ j 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHER GQD ALWAYS LOVES BETTER THINGS MORE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that God does not always love better things more 
For it IS manifest that Christ is better than the whole human race, being Gad 
and man But Gad loved the human race more than He loved Christ, for it is 
said He spared not His own Son, but ddu'crid Him up jor us all \Rnm 
viii 32) Therefore God does not always love better things more 

Obj 1 Further, an angel is better than a man Hence it is said of man 
Thou hast made him a little less than the angels \Ps viii dl But God loved 
men more than He loved the angels, for it is said \nwherr doth He take 
hold of the angels, but of the seed of tbraham Hr taketh hold {Heb ii i6) 
Therefore God does not always love the better things more 

Ob] 3 Further, Peter was belter than John, sinie he loved Christ more 
Hence the Lord, knowing this to be true, asked Peter saying ‘Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me more than these^’ [Jo x\i ii;) Yet Christ loved 
John more than He loved Peter For as Augustine says, innimenting on the 
words, 'Simon, son ut John, lovest thou Me?’ By this vci v mark is John dis- 
tinguish! d from the othir disciples, not that Hr loved him only, but that He 
loved him more than the rist ” Therefore God does not ."dways love better 
things more 

Oh] 4 Further, the innocent man is better than the repentant, since re- 
pentance IS, <15 Jerome says, a second plank after ihipuricl ' ‘ But God loves 
the penitent more than the innocent since He rejoices over him the more 
For it IS said I say to vou that there shall he jov in hcavui upon one sin- 
ner that doth penance, more than upon nincty-mnt just who need not 
penance [Luke xv 7) Therefore God does not alwavs love better things 
more 

Ob] 5 Further, the just man who is merely foreknown is better than the 
predestined sinner Now God loves the predestined sinner more, since He 
wills for him a greater good, namely, life eternal Therefore God does not 
always love better things mure 

On the contrary. Everything loves what is like it, as appears from what is 
wrillen [Ecclus xiii ig) Every beast lovith its tike Now the more like 
God a thing is, the better it is Therefore, better things arc more loved by 
God 

I answer that. It must he said, according to what has gone before, that 
God loves better things more For it has been shown that God s loving one 
thing more than another is nothing else than His willing for that thing a 
greatPi good because God’s will is the cause of gondne^? in things, and 
the reason wh\ some things are better than others is that God wills for 
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them a greater good Hence it follows that He loves better things more 

Reply 06 ; I Gad laves Christ not only mure than He loves the whole 
human race, but more than He laves the entire created universe because 
He willed for Him the greater goad in giving Him a name that is above all 
names {Phil ii g) , sa that by God's will Christ was true Gad Nor did any- 
thing af His excellence dimmish when Gad delivered Him up to death far 
the salvatian of the human race, rather did He became thereby a glarious 
conquerar The government was plated upon His shoulder, according to Isa 
IX 6 

Reply Ob] 2 God laves the human nature assumed by the Word of God 
in the person of Christ more than He loves all the angels, for that nature is 
better, especially on the ground of union with the Godhead But speaking of 
human nature in general, and comparing it with the angelic, the two are 
found equal in the order of grace and of glory, since according to Apor xxi 
17, the measure of a man and oj an angel is the same, yet so that, in this 
respect, same angels are found nobler than some men, and some men nobler 
than some angels But as to the condition of their natures, an angel is better 
than a man God therefore did not assume human nature because, absolutely 
speaking. He loved man more, but because the needs of man were greater, 
just as the master of a house may give some costly delicacy to a sick servant, 
that he does not give to his own son who is well 

Reply Ob] 3 This doubt concerning Peter and John has been solved in 
various ways Augustine interprets it mystically, and says that the active 
life, signified by Peter, loves God more than the contemplative, signified by 
John, because the former is more consuous of the miseries of this present 
life, and theiefore the more ardently desires to be freed from them, and 
reach God But God, he says, loves the contemplative life more, since He 
preserves it longer For it does not end, as the active life does, with the end- 
ing of the Ilf e of the body 

Some, on the other hand, say that Peter loved Christ more in His members, 
and therefore was loved more by Christ also, for which reason He gave him 
the care of the Church, but that John loved Christ more in Himself, and 
so was loved more by Him, on which account Christ commended His 
mother to his care Still others say that it is uncertain which of them loved 
Christ more with the love of charity, and uncertain also which of them God 
loved more and ordained to a greater degree of glory in eternal life Peter 
IS said to have loved more, in regard to a certain promptness and fervor, 
whereas John was more loved, with respect to certain marks of familiarity 
which Christ showed to him rather than to others, because of his youth 
and purity And there are others who say that Christ loved Peter more, from 
his more excellent gift of charity, but John more, from his gifts uf intellect 
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Hence, absolutely speaking, Peter was the better and the more beloved, but, 
in a certain sense, John was the better, and was laved the mare 

However, it seems presumptuous to pass judgment an these matters, since 
the Lord and no other is the weigher oj sprits {Prav svi 2) 

Reply Obj 4 The penitent and the innocent are related as exceeding and 
exceeded Far whether innocent or penitent, those are the better and the 
better loved who have more grace Now, other things being eijual, innocence 
IS the nobler thing and the more beloved Yet God is said to rejoice more over 
the penitent than over the innocent, because often penitents rise from sin 
more cautious, humble, and fervent Hence Gregorv commenting on these 
words says that. In battle, the general loves the loldicr who ajter flight re- 
turns and bravely pursues the enemy, more than him who has never fled, but 
has never done a brave deed 

Dr It may be answeied that an equal gift of grace is greater in relation 
to a penitent sinner who merited punishment than to an innocent person 
who did not merit it, just as a hundred pieces of gold are a greater gift to a 
poor man than to a king 

Reply Oh) 5 Since God's will is the cause of gof/dness in things, the 
goodness of one whn is loved by God is to be reckoned according to the time 
when some good is to be given to him by the divine goodness According 
therefore to that time when a greater good is to be given by the divine will 
to the predestined sinner, the sinner is the better although at another time 
he may be worse than the innocent man, for there is even a time when he is 
neither good nor bad 

’“/n Evans , II, horn J4 (PL 76, 1248) 
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THE JUSTICE AND MERCY DF GOD 
(/» Four Articles) 

Afteh cansidEnng the divine love, we must treat of God’s justice and mercy 
Under this head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether there is jus- 
tice in God? (2) Whether His justice can be called truth? (j) Whether 
there is mercy in God? (4) Whether in every work of God there are justice 
and mercy? 


First Article 

WHETHER THERE IS JUSTICE IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that there is no justice in God For justice and 
temperance are divided as members of the same class But temperance does 
not exist in God neither therefore does justice 

Ob] 2 Further, he who does whatsoever he wills and pleases does not 
work according to justice But, as the Apostle says God worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his imll [Ephes 1 ii) Therefore justice cannot 
be attributed to Him 

Ob] 3 Further, the act of justice is to pay what is due But God is no 
man's debtor Therefore justice does not belong to God 

Ob] 4 Further, whatever is in God is His essence But justice cannot be- 
long to the divine essence For Boethius says Good refers to the essence, 
justice to the act ^ Therefore justice does not belong to God 

On the contrary, It is said (Fs x 8) The Lord is just, and hath loved 
justice . — 

/ answer [There are two kinds of justice The one consists in mutual 
giving and receiving, as in buying and selling, and other kinds of communi- 
cation and exchange This justice the Philosopher calls commutative justice, 
which directs exchange and the communication of business ^ This does not 
belong to God, since, as the Apostle says Who hath first given to Him, and 
recompense shall be made him^ (Rom xi 35) The other kind of justice 
consists in distribution, and is called distributive justice, whereby a ruler or 
a steward gives to each what his rank deserves As, then, the proper order 
displayed in ruling a family or any kind of multitude evinces justice of this 
kind in the ruler, so the order of the universe, which is seen both in effects 
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b 1 nature and in effects of will, shows forth the justice of God Hence Diony- 
sius says Wc must needs see that God is truly just, m seeing how H e gives 
to all existing things what ts proper to the condition of each, and preserves 
the nature of each one in the order and with the powers that properly be- 
long to it ’’ 

Reply Obj i Certain of the moral virtues are concerned with the pas- 
sions, as temperance with concupiscence, fortitude with fear and temerity, 
meekness with anger Such virtues as these can be attributed to God only 
metaphorically, since, as was stated above, in God there are no passions,'* 
nor a sensitive appetite, which is, as the I’hilosopher says, the subject of 
those virtues Dn the other hand, certain moral virtues are concerned with 
works of giving and expending such are justice, liberality and magnificence, 
and these reside not in the sensitive power, but m tbe will Hence, there is 
nothing to prevent our attributing these virtues to God, although not in 
reference to civil matters, but in such acts as befit Him for, as the Philoso- 
pher says, it would be absurd to praise God for His political virtues ’ 

Reply Obj a Since the apprehended good is the object of the will, it is 
impossible for God to will anything but what His wisdom approves For 
wisdom 15 , as it were, His law of justice, in accordance with which His will 
IS right and just Hence, what He does according to His will He dues justly, 
as we do justly what we do according to law But whereas law comes to us 
from some higher power, God is a law unto Himself 

Replv Obj 3 To each one is due what is his own Now that which is 
ordered to a man is what is said to he his own Ihus, the master owns the 
servant, and not conversely, for that is free which is its own master In the 
word dibt, therefore, there is implied a certain exigency or necessity on the 
part of one being towards another being to which it is ordered Now a two- 
fold order has to lie considered in things the one, whereby one created thing 
is ordained to another, as the parts to the whole, accident to substance, and 
all things whatsoever to their end, the other, whereby all created things are 
ordered to God Thus in the divine operations, a debt may be regarded in 
two ways, as due either to God, or to creatures, and in either way God pays 
W'hat IS due God has a debt to Himself that there should he fulfilled in crea- 
tures what His will and wisdom contain, and what manifests His goodness 
In this lespect God's justice regards what befits Him, inasmuch as He 
renders to Himself what is due to Himself Thin is also a debt to each crea- 
ture that it should possess what is ordered to it, thus it is due to man to have 
hands, and that other animals should serve him Thus also God carries out 
justice, when He gives to each thing what is due it according to its nature 
and condilion This debt, however, is derived from the first since what is 
due each thing is due to it as ordered to it according to the divine wisdom 
And although God in this way pays each thing its due, yet He Himself is 
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not the debtor, since He is not ordered to other things, but rather other 
things to Him Justice, therefore, in God is sometimes spoken of as the fitting 
accompaniment of His goodness, sometimes as the reward of merit Anselm 
touches on both views where he says When Thou dost pumsh tht. wicked, it 
IS just, since it agrees with their deserts, and when Thou dost spare the 
wicked, it IS also just, since it befits Thy goodness ’I 

Reply Obj 4 Although justice refers to an act, this does not prevent its 
being the essence of God, since even that which is of the essence of a thing 
may be a principle of action But good does not always refer to an act, since a 
thing IS called good not merely with respect to its acts, but also with respect to 
the perfection in its essence For this reason it is said that the good is related 
to the just as the general to the special 

Second Article 

WHETHER THE JUSTICE OF GOD IS TRUTH? 

IVc proceed thus to the Second Article — 

fUbjcction I It seems that the justice of God is not truth For justice re- 
sioFsln the will, since, as Anselm says, it is the rectitude of the will, " whereas 
truth resides in the intellect, as the Philosopher says, Metaph vi “ and Ethics 
VI Therefore justice does not pertain to truth 

Ob] 2 Further, according to the Philosopher, truth is a virtue distinct 
from justice Truth therefore does not pertain to the nature of justice 
On the contiaiy, It is said (Pr Iwxiv ii) Mercy and truth have met 
each other where truth stands for justice 

I answir that. Truth consists in the equation of intellect and thing, as was 
said above Now the intellect that is the cause of the thing is related to it 
as Us rule and measure whereas the converse is the case with the intellect 
that receives its knowledge finm things When, therefore, things are the 
miasure and rule of the intellect, truth consists in the equation of the intellect 
to the thing as happens in ourselves For according as a thing is, or is not, 
our thoughts nr our words about it are true or false But when the intellect 
IS the rule or measure of things, truth consists in the equation of things to 
the intellect, iiist as the work of an artist is said to be true when it is in 
accordance with his art 

Now as works of art are related to the art, so are works of justice related 
to the law with which they accord Therefore, God’s justice, which has estab- 
lished in things the order conforming to the rule of His wisdom, which is the 
law of His justice, is fittingly called truth Thus we too speak of the truth 
of justice in human affairs 

Reply Oh] i Justice, as to the law that governs, resides m the reason or 
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intellect, but as tn the command whereby our actions are governed accord- 
ing to the law, it resides in the wiU 

Reply Ob] 2 The truth of which the Philosopher is speaking in this pas- 
sage, IS that virtue whereby a man shows himself in word and deed such as 
he really is Thus it consists in the conformity of the sign with the thing 
signified, and not in that of the effect with its cause and rule as has been 
said regarding the truth of justice^ 


Third Article 

WHETHER MERCY CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that mercy cannot be attributed to God For mercy 
IS a kind of sorrow, as Damascene says But there is no sorrow in God, and 
therefore there is no mercy in Him 

Ob] 2 Further, mercy is a relaxation of justice But God cannot remit 
what pertains to His justice For it is said (,2 Tim ii 13) If we believe 
not. He continucth faithful He cannot deny Himself But he would deny 
Himself, as the Gloss says, if He should deny His words Therefore mercy is 
not becoming to God 

On the contrary, \\.\s sa\A (Pr cx 4! He is a merciful and gracious Lord 

I answer that, Mercy is especially to be attributed to God, provided it be 
considered in its effect, but not as an affection of passion In proof of which 
It must be observed that a person is said to be merciful \misericors] as be- 
ing, so to speak, sorrowful at heart [mtserum cor] , in other words, as being 
affected with sorrow at the misery of another as though it were his own 
Hence it fallows that he endeavors to dispel the misery of this other, as if it 
were his, and this is the effect of mercy To sorrow, therefore, over the 
misery of others does not belong to God, but it does most properly belong 
to Him to dispel that misery, whatever be the defect we call misery Now 
defects are not removed, except by the perfection of some kind of goodness, 
and the primary source of goodness is God, as was shown above 

It must, however, be considered that to bestow perfections on things per- 
tains not only to the divine goodness, but also to the divine justice, liberality 
and mercy, yet under different aspects The communicating of perfections, 
absolutely considered, pertains to goodness, as was shown above, in so far 
as perfections are given to things according to what is due them, it is a work 
of justice, as has been already said, in so far as God does not bestow them 
for His own use, but only because of His goodness, it belongs to liberality, 
in so far as perfections given to things by God expel defects, it belongs to 
mercy 
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Reply Obj 1 This argument is based on mercy regarded as an affection 
□f passion 

Reply Obj 2 God acts mercifully, not mdeed by going against His justice, 
but by doing something more than justice Thus a man who pays another 
two hundred pieces of money, though owing him only one hundred, does 
nothing against justice, but acts liberally or mercifully The case is the same 
with one who pardons an offense committed against him, for in remitting it 
he may be said to bestow a gift Hence the Apostle calls remission a forgiv- 
ing Forgive one another, as Christ has forgiven you \Ephcs w ^2) Hence it 
is clear that mercy does not destroy justice, but in a sense is the fulness 
thereof And thus it is said Mercy exalteth itself above judgment \Jas 11 

13) 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER IN EVERY WORK OF BOD THERE ARE MERCY 
AND JUSTICE? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that not in every work of God are mercy and justice 
For some works of God are attributed to mercy, as the justification of the 
sinners, and others to justice, as the damnation of the wicked Hence it is 
said Judgment without mercy to him that hath not done merry \Jas n 13) 
Therefore not in every work of God do mercy and justice appear 

06 ; 2 Further, the Apostle attributes the conversion of the Jews to jus- 
tice and truth, but that of the Gentiles to mercy [Rom xv 8) Therefore not 
m every work of God are there justice and mercy 

06 ; 3 Further, many just persons are afflicted in this world, which is 
unjust Therefore not in every work of God are there justice and mercy 

06 ; 4 Further, it is the part of justice to pay what is due, but of mercy 
to relieve misery Thus both justice and mercy presuppose something in their 
works whereas creation presupposes nothing Therefore m creation neither 
mercy nor justice is found 

On the contrary, It is said [Ps xxiv id) All the ways of the Lord are 
mercy and truth 

I answer that, Mercy and truth are necessarily found in all God’s works, 
provided mercy be taken to mean the removal of any kind of defect Not 
every defect, however, can properly be called a misery, but only defect in a 
rational nature whose lot is to be happy , for misery is opposed to happiness 
For this necessity there is a reason, because since a debt paid according to 
the divine justice is one due either to God, or to some creature, neither the 
one nor the other can be lacking in any work of God for God can do noth- 
ing that IS not in accord with His wisdom and goodness It is in this sense, 
as we have said, that anything is said to be a debt on the part of God Like- 
wise, whatever is done by Him in created things, is done according to proper 
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order and proportion, wherein consists the nature of justice Thus justice 
must exist m all God's works 

Now the work oi divine justice always presupposes the work of mercy, and 
IS founded thereupon For nothing is due to creatures, except on the sup- 
position of something already existing or already known in them Again, if 
this IS due to a creature, it must he due because of something that pre- 
cedes And since we cannot go on to infinity, we must come to something that 
depends only on the goodness of the divine will — which is the ultimate end 
We may say, for instance, that to possess hands is due to man because of 
his rational soul, and his rational soul is due to him that he may be man, 
and his being man is for the sake of the divine goodness So in every work of 
God, viewed at its primary source, there appears mercy In all that follows, 
the power of mercy remains, and works indeed with even greater force, as 
the influence of the first cause is more intense than that of second causes 
For this reason dues God out of the abundance of His goodness bestow upon 
creatures what is due them more bountifully than is proportionate to their 
deserts since less would suffice for preserving the order of justice than what 
the divine goodness confers, because between creatures and God’s goodness 
there can be no proportion 

Reply Ohj 1 Certain works are attributed to justice, and certain others to 
mercy, because in some justice appears mure forcibly and in others mercy 
Yet even in the damnation of the reprohate mercy is seen, which, though it 
does not totally remit, yet somewhat alleviates, in punishing short of what is 
deserved 

In the justification of the sinner justice is seen, when God remits sins 
because of love, though He Himrelf has niertifully infused that love So we 
read of Magdalen Many sms arc jorpvcn her, because she hath loved much 
[Luke vii 47) 

Reply Ob] 2 God's justice and mercy appear both in the conversion of 
the Jews and of the Gentiles But an aspect of justice appears in the conver- 
sion of thejews which isnotseen m the conversion of the Gentiles, inasmuch 
as the Jews were saved because of the promises made to their fathers 

Reply Ob] 3 Justice and mercy appear in the punishment of the just in 
this world, since by afflictions lesser faults are cleansed m them, and they are 
the more raised up from earthly affections to God As to this Gregory says 
The evils that press on us tn this world jorce us to go to God 

Reply Oh) 4 Although creation presupposes nothing in the universe, yet 
It does presuppose something in the knowledge of God In this way too the 
idea of justice is preserved in creation, inasmuch as things are brought into 
being in a manner that accords with the divine wisdom and goodness And 
the idea of mercy is also preserved in the transition of creatures from non- 
being to being 

"Jtfora/, XXVI, 13 (PL 76, 360) 
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THE PROVIDENCE DF GOD 
[In Four Articles) 

Having cDnsidered all that relates to the will absolutely, we must now pro- 
ceed to those things which have relation to both the intellect and the will, 
namely providence, in relation to all created things, predestination and 
reprobation, and all that is connected with them, in relation especially to 
man as ordered to his eternal salvation * For in the science of morals, after 
the moral virtues themselves, comes the consideration of prudence, to which 
providence would seem to belong Concerning God’s providence there are 
four points of inquiry (i) Whether providence is suitably assigned to God? 
(2) Whether everything comes under divine providence? (q) Whether di- 
vine providence is immediately concerned with all things? I4) Whether di- 
vine providence imposes any necessity upon what it foresees? 


First Article 

whether providence can suitably be attributed 

TO COD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It seems that providence is not becoming to God For provi- 
dence, according to Tully, is a part of prudence ^ But since, according to the 
Philosopher, prudence gives good counsel,^ it cannot belong to God, Who 
never has any doubt for which He should take counsel Therefore provi- 
dence cannot belong to God 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is m God is eternal But providence is not any- 
thing eternal, for it is concerned with existing things that are not eternal, ac- 
cording to Damascene “* Therefore there is no providence in God 

Ob] 3 Further, there IS nothing composite in God But providence seems 
to he something composite, because it includes both the intellect and the 
will Therefore providence is not in God 

On the contrary, It is said [Wts xiv 3) But Thou, Father, govemeth all 
thin^by providence 

lunswer that, It is necessary to attribute providence to God. For all the 

’ Q 23 ^ De Invent , II, 53 (p 147*’) ^ Elh , VI, s (ii4Da 26) ^ De Fide 

Orth, II, jg (PG g4, 964) 
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good that IS in things has been created by God, as was shown above ° Good 
IS found in things nnt only as regards their substance, hut also as regards 
their order towards an end and especially their last end, which, as was said 
above, is the divine goodness “ This good of order existing in created things 
IS itself created by God Now God is the cause of things by His intellect, and 
therefore it is necessary that the exemplar of every effect should pre-exist m 
Him, as is clear from what has gone before ’’ Hence, the exemplar of the order 
of things towards their end must necessarily pre-exist m the divine mind 
and the exemplar of things ordered towards an end is, properly speaking, 
providence For providence is the chief part of prudence, to which two other 
parts are directed — namely, remembrance of the past, and understanding 
of the present, inasmuch as from the remembrance of what is past and the 
understanding of what is present, we gather how to provide for the future 
Now it belongs to prudence, according to the Phdosnpher, to dtiecf other 
things towards an end,^ whether in regard to Diieself — as far instance, a man 
IS said to be prudent, who orders well his acts towards the end of life — or in 
regard to others subject to him, in a family, city, or kingdom, in which sense 
it IS said {Matt xxiv 45) a. faithjul and wiir srivant, whom his lord hath 
appointed over his family In this second way prudence or providence may 
suitably be attributed to God For in God Himself there can be nothing or- 
dinable towards an end, since He is the last end Hence, the very exemplar of 
the order of things towards an end is in God called prinidence Whence Boe- 
thius says that Providence is thi divine rcaion itself which, seated in the 
Supreme Ruler, disposes all things," which disposition may refer either to 
the exemplar of the order of things towards an end, or to the exemplar of the 
order of parts in the whoy 

Reply Oh] i According, to the Fhiiasopher, Prudence, sirtclly speaking, 
commands all that ‘cubulia’ has rightly counsilled and ‘syncsis’ rightly 
judged Whence, though to take counsel may not he fitting to God, insofar 
as counsel is an inquiry into matters that are dnulitful nevertheless to give a 
command as to the ordering of things towards an end, the right reason of 
which He possesses, does belong to God, according to Fj cslviii 6 He hath 
made a decree, and it shall not pass aWa v In this manner both prudence and 
providence belong to God At the same time, it mav also be said that the very 
exemplar of things to be done is called counsel in God nnt because of any in- 
quiry necessitated, but from the certitude of the knowledge, to which those 
who take counsel come by inquiry Whence it is said Who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of His will [Ephes i ii) 

Repiv Oh] 2 Two things pertain to the care of providence — ^namely, the 
exemplar of order, which is called providence and disposition, and the execu- 
tion of order, which is termed government Of these, the first is eternal, and 
the second is temporal. 

'Q 6, a 4 "Q 21, 34 ’ Q m, a 4 ‘ Eth , VI, 12 (1144a a) ‘ De 
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Reply Ob; 3 Providence resides in the intellect, but it presupposes the 
act of willing the end Fdr no one gives a precept about things done for an 
end, unless he wills that end Hence likewise prudence presupposes the moral 
virtues, by means of which the appetitive power is directed towards good, 
as the Philosopher says ** But even supposing that providence were equally 
related to the divine will and intellect, this would not affect the divine sim- 
plicity, since in God both the will and intellect are one and the same thing, 
as we have said above 


Second Article 

WHETHER EVERYTHINB IS SUBJECT TO THE PROVIDENCE 

OP ODD? 

W e proceed t^s to the Second Article — 

Objection i/lt seems that not everything is subject to divine providence 
For nothing faTeseen can happen by chance If then everything has been 
foreseen by God, nothing will happen by chance And thus chance and 
fortune disappear, which is against common opinion 

Ob; 2 Further, a wise provider excludes any defect or evil, as far as he 
can, from those over whom he has a care But we see many evils existing in 
things Either, then, God cannot hinder these, and thus is not omnipotent, 
or else He does not have care for everything 

Ob; 3 Further, whatever happens of necessity does not require provi- 
dence or prudence Hence, according to the Philosopher Prudence is the 
right reason oj contingent things concerning which there is counsel and 
choice Since, then, many things happen from necessity, everything can- 
not be subject to providence 

Oh] 4 Further, whatsoever IS left to itself cannot be subject to the provi- 
dence of a governor But men are left to themselves by God, in accordance 
with the words God made man jrom the beginning, and left him in the hand 
of his own counsel [Ecclus xv 14) And particularly in reference to the 
wicked / let them go according to the desires oj their heart (Pj Ixxx 13), 
Everything, therefore, cannot be subject to divine providence 

Ob] 5 Further, the Apostle says (/ Cor ix 9) God doth not care jot 
oxen, and we may say the same of other irrational creatures Thus every- 
thing cannot be under the care of divine providence 

On the contrary. It is said of divine wisdom She reacheth jrom end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly [Wis viii i) 

’^Aristotle, Eth , VI, 13 |ir44b 32) “ IJ ig, a 1,3 4, ad 2 ^ Elh , VI, J 
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I answer that, Certain persons totally denied the existence nf providence, 
as Democritus and the Epicureans, maintaining that the world was made 
by chance Others taught that incorruptible substances only were subject to 
providence, while corruptible substances were not in their individual being, 
but only according to their species, for in this respect they are incor- 
ruptible They are represented as saying iJob xxii 14) The clouds are 
Hts covert, and lie doth not consider our things, and He ivalketh about the 
poles oj heaven Rabbi Moses, however, excluded men from the generality 
of corruptible things, because of the excellence nf the intellect which they 
possess, but in reference to all else that suHers corruption he adhered to the 
opinion of the others 

We must say, however, that all things are subjett In divine providence, 
not only in general, hut even 111 their own individual being This is made 
evident thus For since every agent arts for an end, the ordering of effects 
towards that end extends as far as the causality of the first agent extends 
^VhencB it happens that in the effects of an agent something takes place 
which has no reference towards the end, because the effect comes from some 
other cause outside the intention of the agent But the cauSiility of God, 
Iwho IS the first agent, extends to all beings not only as to the constituent 
Ipnnciples of species, but also as to the individualizing principles, not only 
uf things incorruptible, but also of things corruptible Hence all things that 
Exist in whatsoever manner are necessarily directed b_v Rod towards the 
Ind, as the Apostle says Those things that arc of God arc well ordered 
yRom xiii i) Since, therefore, the providence ot God is nothing other than 
the notion of the order of things towards an end, as we have said, it neces- 
sarily follows that all things, inasmuch as they participate being, must to 
that extent be subject to divine providence It has also been shown that God 
knows all things, both universal and jiarticular ‘‘ And since His knowledge 
may be compared to the things themselv'es as the knowledge of art to the 
objects of art, as was said above, all things must of necessity come under 
His ordering, as all things wrought by an art are subject to the ordering of 
that art 

Reply Ob] l There is a difference between universal and particular 
causes A thing can escape the order of a particular cause, hut not the order 
of a universal cause For nothing escapes the order of a particular cause, ex- 
cept through the intervention and hindrance of some other particular cause, 
as, for instance, wood may be prevented from burning by the action of water 
Since, then, all particular causes are included under the universal cause, it 

“ CJ Nemcaui, ilc Aflt , XLIV IPG 40, 795) trcording to St Thomas 
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IS impossible that any effect^should escape the range of the universal cause. 
So far then as an effect escapes the order of a particular cause, it is said to he 
by chance or fortuitous in respect to that cause, but if we regard the uni- 
versal cause, outside whose range no effect can happen, it is said to be fore- 
seen Thus, for instance, the meeting of two servants, although to them it 
appears a chance circumstance, has been fully foreseen by their master, who 
has purposely sent them to meet at the one place, in such a way that the one 
has no knowledge of the other 

Reply Ob] 2 It is otherwise with one who is in charge of a particular 
thing, and one whose providence is universal, because a particular provider 
encludes all defects from what is subject to his care as far as he can , whereas 
one v/ho provides universally allows some little defect to remain, lest the 
good of the whole should be hindered Hence, corruption and defects in 
natural things are said to be contrary to some particular nature, yet they 
are in keeping with the plan of universal nature, inasmuch as the defect in 
one thing yields to the good of another, or even to the universal good for the 
corruption of one is the generation of another, and through this it is that a 
species is kept m existence Since God, then, provides universally for all be- 
ing, It belongs to His providence to permit certain defects in particular 
effects, that the perfect good of the universe may not be hindered, for if all 
evil were pi evented, much good would be absent from the universe A lion 
would cease to live, if there were no slaying of animals, and there would be 
no patience of martyrs if there were no tyrannical persecution Thus Augus- 
tine says Almighty God would tn no wise permit evil to exist in Hts uiarkSi 
unless lie were so almighty and ro good as to produce good even from evil 
It would appear that it was because of these two arguments to which we 
have just replied, that some were persuaded tn consider corruptible things — 
i c , things in which chance and evil are found — as removed from the care of 
divine providence 

Reply Oh] ^ Man is not the author of nature, but he uses natural things 
for his own purposes in his works of art and virtue Hence human providence 
doesnot reach to that which takes place in nature from necessity, but divine 
providence extends thus far, since God is the author of nature Apparently it 
was this argument that moved those who withdrew the course of nature from 
the care of divine providence, attributing it rather to the necessity of mat- 
ter, as did Democritus, and others of the ancients 

Reply Oh] 4 When it is said that God left man to himself, this does not 
mean that man is exempt from divine providence, but merely that he has not 
a prefixed operating power determined to only the one effect, as in the case 
of natural things, which are only acted upon as though directed by another 
towards an end for they do not act of themselves, as if they directed them- 
selves towards an end, like rational creatures, through the possession of free 
Enchir , XI |PL 40, 236) ^ Cf Anstotle, Mitaph , I, 3 1983!) 7) , 4 IgSsb 5) 
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choice, by whiiJi these are able to take counsel and make choices Hence it 
IS significantly said In the hand oj hts own counsel But since the very act 
□f free choice is traced to God as to a cause, it necessarily follows that every- 
thing happening from the exercise □[ free choice must be subject to divine 
providence For human providence is included under the providence of God 
as a particular cause under a universal cause Gnd, however, extends His 
providence over the just in a certain more excellent way than over the 
wicked, inasmuch as He prevents anything happening which would impede 
their final salvation For io them that love God, all things work together 
unto good \Rom vili 28) But from the fact that He does not restrain the 
Wicked from the evil of sin, He is said to abandon them This does not mean 
that He altogether withdraws His providence from them, otherwise they 
would return to nothing, if they were not preserved in existence by His provi- 
dence This was the reason that had weight with Tully, who withdrew human 
affairs, concerning which we take counsel, froin the care of divine provi- 
dence 

Reply Obj 5 Since a rational creature has, through its free choice, control 
over its actions, as was said above, it is subject to divine providence in an 
especial manner something is imputed In it as a fault or as a merit, and ac- 
cordingly there is given to it something by way of punishment or reward In 
this way the Apostle withdraws oxen from the care of God not, however, 
that individual irrational creatures-Cgc^pe the care of divine providence, as 
was the opinion of the Rabbi Moses 


Third Article 

WHETHFR SOD HAS IMMFniATE PROVIDENCE OVER 
F VERYTHING ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that God has not immediate providence over all 
things For whatever pertains to dignity must be attributed to God But it 
belongs to the dignity of a king that he should have ministers, through whose 
meihation he provides for his subjects Therefore much less has God Him- 
self immediate providence over all things 

Ob] 2 Further, it belongs to providence to order all things to an end. 
Now the end of everything is its perfection and its good But it pertains to 
every cause to bring its effect to good, and therefore every agent cause is a 
cause of the effect over which it has providence If therefore God were to 
have immediate providence over all things, all secondary causes would be 
withdrawn 

Ob] 3 Further, Augustine says that. It ts better to be ignorant of some 

” ZJc Zlivinflf , II, 5 (p 6g) “'Ad4, andq ig. a id ^ Guide, 111 , ly (p 2B6). 
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things than to know them, for example, tgnoble things,^* and the Philosopher 
says the same^’’ But whatever is better must be attributed tu God There- 
iore He has not immediate providence over ignoble and wicked things 

D» tlie contrary. It IS said (/06 XMXiv 13) W hoi other hath He appointed 
over the earth 't or whom hath He set aver the world which He made'i Dn 
which passage Gregory says Htmsdf He ruleth the world which He Him- 
sM hath made 

[ I answer that, Two things belong to providence — namely, the exemplar of 
tne~order of things foreordained towards an end, and the execution of this 
order, which is called government As regards the first of these, God has im- 
mediate providence over everything, because he has in His intellect the 
exemplars of everything, even the smallest, and whatsoever causes He as- 
signs to certain effects. He gives them the power to produce those effects 
Whence it must be that He has pre-comprehended the order of those effects in 
His mind As to the second, there are certain intermediaries of God's provi- 
dence, for He governs things inferior by superior, not because of any defect 
in His power, but by reason of the abundance of His goodness, so that the 
dignity of causality is imparted even to creatures Thus Plato’s opinion, as 
narrated by Gregory of Nyssa, is removed He taught a threefold provi- 
dercc First, one which belongs to the supreme Deity, Who first and foremost 
has provision over spiritual things, and thus over the whole world as regards 
genus, species, and universal causes The second providence, which is over 
the individuals of all that can be generated and corrupted, he attributed to 
the divinities who circulate in the heavens, that is, certain separate sub- 
stances, which move corporeal things in a circular motion The third provi- 
dence, which IS over human affairs, he assigned to demons, whom the Plar 
tonic philosophers placed between us and the gods, as Augustine tells us 

Reply Oh; i It pertains to a king’s dignity to have ministers who execute 
his providence But the fact that he does not know the plans of what 15 done 
by them arises from a deficiency in himself For every operative science is 
the mure perfect, the more it considers the particular things where action 
takes place 

R( ply Oh; 2 God’s immediate provision over everything does not exclude 
the action of secondary causes, which are the executors of His order, as was 
said abov e 

Reply Ob] 3 It is better for us not to know evil and ignoble things, inso- 
far as by them we are impeded in our knowledge of what is better and higher 
(for we cannot understand many things simultaneously) , and insofar as the 
thought of evil sometimes perverts the will towards evil This does not hold 
true of God, Who sees everything simultaneously at one glance, and Whose 
vvill cannot turn in the direction of evil 

^ Enchir ,XVll |PL 40, 239) Melaph .HI, la (iD74b 32) ^ Moral , XXIV, 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHEH pnnvrDENCE IMPOSES ANY NECESSITY 
□ N WHAT IT foresees? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection r It seems that divine providence imposes necessity upon what 
it foresees Fur every effect that has an essential cause (present or past) 
which it necessarily follows, comes to he of necessity, as the Philosopher 
proves But the providence of God, since it is eternal, precedes its effect, 
and the effect flows from it of necessity, for divine providence cannot be 
frustrated Therefore divine providence imposes a necessity upon what it 
foresees 

Oh] 2 Further, every provider makes his work as stable as he can, lest 
it should fad But God is most powerful Therefore He assigns the stability 
□ i necessity to things whose providence He is 

Oh] 3 Further, Boethius says Fate jrom the immutable source oj provi- 
dence binds together human acts and fortunes by the indissoluble connexion 
0} causes ■" It seems therefore that providence imposes necessity upon what 
it foresees 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that to corrupt nature is not the work oj 
providence But it is in the nature of some things to be contingent Divine 
providence dues not therefore impose any necessity upon things so as to de- 
stroy their contingency 

I cnsifcr f/iaf, Divine providence imposes necessity upon some things, not 
upon all, as some believed'*’ For to providence it belongs to order things 
towards an end Now after the divine goodness, which is an eatrinsic end to 
all things, the principal good ’n things themselves is the perfection of the 
universe, which would not be, were not all grades of being found in things 
Whence it pertains to divine pro ,'idence to produce every grade of being And 
thus for some things it has pre,jared necessary causes, so that they happen 
of necessity, [or others contingent causes, that they may happen by con- 
tingency, according to the dispusition of then proximate causes 

Reply Ob] I The effect of divine providence is not only that things 
should happen somehow, but that they should happen either by necessity or 
by contingency Therefore whatsoever divine providence ordains to happen 
infallibly and of necessity, happens infallibly and of necessity and what the 
divine providence plans to happen contingently, happens contingently 

Reply Ob] z The order of divine providence is unchangeable and cer- 
tam, so far as all things foreseen happen as they have been foreseen, whether 
from necessity or from contingency 

“ Ifrta/ili , V, 3 110273 30) "Dr CdtuoI , IV, prose 6 (PL 63, S17) De Div 
Norn, IV, 3 J (PG 3, 733) “Thr Stoics cf Nemesius, Dc Rat Horn, XXXVH 
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Reply Obj 3 The indissolubility and unchangeableness, of which Boe- 
thius speaks, pertain to the certainty of providence, which does not fail to 
produce its effect, and that in the way foreseen, but they do not pertain to 
the necessity of the effects We must remember that, properly speaking, nec- 
essary and contingent are consequent upon being as such Hence the mode 
both of necessity and of contingency falls under the foresight of God, Who 
provides universally for all being, not under the foresight of causes that 
provide only for some particular order of things 



Que>:tion XX!!! 


PREDESTINATION 
[In Ri^ht 

After the cnnsideratian nf divine prnvidenLe, we must treat nf predestina- 
tion and the hnnlt of life Concerning predestination there are eight points of 
inquiry (i) Whether predestination is suitably attributed to God? (2) 
What IS predestination, and whether it places anything in the predestined? 
f^) Whether to God belongs the repiobatiiin nf some men? (4I On the com- 
pariSDii of predestinatinn to electinn whether, that is to say, the predestined 
are elected? (5) Whether merits are the cause or reason of predestination, 
or rEprnbation, nr electinn? (fi) Of the certainty nf predestination whether 
the predestined will infallibly he saved? (7) WTiether the number of the 
predestined is certain? (S) Whether predestinatior can be furthered by the 
prayers of the saints? 


First Arlule 

WHETHER MIN ARI, PREDESTINED TIV GOD? 
jJ^^procced thus tn the First Wttclc — 

I Ob jection I It seems that men are not predestined by God, for Damascene 
says It must In Inline tn mind that God liiiiknows, but docs not prcdettr- 
mtnc, everything , since Hi foreknows all that ts in us, but docs not prcdc- 
tcrminr it * But human mml anil ikmerit are m us, inasmuch as we are the 
masters of our own acts by free choice All that pertains therefore to merit 
or dement is not pri-deslmeil by God aiul thus man's predestination is done 
away 

Obj 2 Further, all creatures are ilirceted to their ends by divine provi- 
dence, as was said above - But other creatures are not said to be predestined 
tiy God Therefore, neither aie men 

Ob] 3 Further, the angels are capable n[ beatitude, as well as men But 
predestination dues not befit angels, since m them there never was any un- 
happiness \misiria'\ for predestination, as Xugustme says, ^ is a aior/fe aimed 
at showing mercy Therefore men are not piedestmed 

' Df Fiiii Orth , II, !□ (PG 94 972! * Q 22, a i and 2 “ Lf Pc Divers Quaest 
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Obj 4 Further, the beriEiits God confers upon men are revealed by the 
Holy Ghost to holy men, according to the saying of the Apostle (r Cor 11 
12) Now WE have recefued not the sptnt of this world, but the Spirit that 
IS of God that we may know th£ things that are given us from God There 
fore if man were predestined by God, since predestination is a benefit from 
God, predestination would be made known to all predestined, which is 
clearly false 

On the contrary, It is written [Rom viii 30) Whom He predeslmed, 
them He also called 

I answer that. It is fitting that God should predestine men For all things 
are subject to His providence, as was shown above Now it belongs to provi- 
dence to direct things towards their end, as was also said The end towards 
which created things are directed by God is twofold one which exceeds all 
proportion and ability of created nature, and this end is life eternal, con- 
sisting in the vision of God which is above the nature of every creature, as 
was shown above “ The other end, however, is proportionate to created na- 
ture, to which end created being can attain according to the power of its 
nature Now if a thing cannot attain to something by the power of its nature, 
it must be directed thereto by another, thus, an arrow is directed by the 
archer towards a mark Hence, properly speaking, a rational creature, ca- 
pable of eternal life, is led towards it, directed, as it were, by God The exem- 
plar of that direction pre-exists in God, just as in Him is the exemplar of the 
order of all things towards an end, which we declared above to be provi- 
dence ’ Now the exemplar m the mind of the doer of something to be done is 
a kind of pre-existence in him of the thing to be dune Hence the exemplar of 
the aforesaid direction of a rational creature towards the end of life eternal 
IS called predestination For to destine is to direct or send Thusit is clear 
that predestination, as regards its objects, is a part of providenc^ 

Reply Ob] I Damascene calls predestination an imposition oTnecessity, 
after the manner of natural things which are predetermined towards one 
end This is clear from his adding Hi does not will malice, nor does He 
compel virtue Whence predestination is not excluded by him 

Reply Ob] 2 Irrational creatures have not the capacity for that end which 
exceeds the ability of human nature Whence they cannot properly be said 
to be predestined, although improperly the term is used in respect of any 
other end 

Reply Ob] 3 Predestmation applies to angels, just as it does to men, al- 
though they have never been unhappy For movement does not take its 
nature from the term wherefrom, but from the term whereto Because it 
matters nothing, in respect of the notion of making white, whether he who is 
made white was before black, yellow, or red Likewise, it matters nothing in 
respect of the notion of predestination whether one is predestined to life 
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eternal Irom the state at misery nr not Althuugh it may be said that every 
conferrmg nf good above that which is due pertains to mercy, as was shown 
previously ® 

Reply Obj 4 Even if by a special privilege their predestination were re- 
vealed to some, it IS not fitting that it should be revealed to everyone, be- 
cause, if so, those who were not predestined would despair, and security 
would beget negligence in the predestined 


Second Article 

WHETHEB PREnESTINATION PLACES ANYTHING IN THE 
PREOr STINED ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection I It seems that predestination does place something m the pre- 
destined For every aition of itself causes passion If theipfore predestina- 
tion IS action in God predestination must be passion in the predestined 

Ob) 1 Further, Origen says on the tB\t, Ht who wos predestined, etc 
{Rom 1 4) Predestination IS oj one who IS not , destination, of one who is ^ 
And Augustine says What is predestination but *hc destination of one who 
ij? Therefore predestination is only ot one who actually e-Hists, and it thus 
places something in the predestined 

Obj 3 Further, preparation is something in the thing prepared But pre- 
destination IS the preparation of God’s benefits, as Augustine says ” There- 
fore predestination is something in the predestined 

Obj 4 Further, nothing temporal enters into the definition of eternity 
But grace, which is something temporal, is found in the definition of pre- 
destination For predestination is the preparation of grace in the present, 
and of glory in the future Therefore predestination is not anything eternal 
So it must needs be that it is in the predestined, and not in God, for what- 
ever is ill God IS eternal 

On the contrary, Augustine says that predestination is the foreknowledge 
of God’s benefits ’ ’ But foreknowledge is not in the things foreknown, but in 
the person who foreknows them Therefore, predestination is in the one who 
predestines, and not in the predestined 

/ answer that. Predestination is not anything m the predestined, but only 
in the person who predestines We have said above that predestination is a 
part of providence Ninv providence is not anything in the things provided 
for, but IS an exemplar in the mind of the provider, as was proved above '’'But 
the execution of providence, which is called government, is in a passive way 
m the thing governed, and in an active way in the governor Whence it is 

■Q 21, a 3, art 2, a 4 ‘In Rom, I (PG 14, S45) '"Dr Divers Quaest ad 
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clear that predestinatian is a kind of exemplar of the ordering of some persons 
towards eternal salvation, existing in the divine mind The execution, how- 
ever, of this order is in a passive way in the predestined, but actively in God 
The execution of predestination is calling and magnification, according to 
the Apos'tle [Rom viii 30) Whom He predestinated, them He also called, 
and whom He called, them He also magnified [Vulg , justified] 

Reply Ob] i Actions passing out to external matter of themselves pro- 
duce passion — for example, the actions of warming and cutting, but not so 
actions remaining in the agent, as understanding and willing, as was said 
above Predestination is an action of this latter class Therefore, it does 
not put anything in the predestined But its execution, which passes out to 
external things, posits an effect m them 

Reply Ob] 2 Destination sometimes denotes a real mission of someone to 
a given end, thus, destination can be said only of someone actually existing. 
It IS taken, however, in another sense for a mission which a person conceives 
in the mind, and in this manner we are said to destine a thing which we 
firmly resolve m our mind In this latter way it is said that Eleazar deter- 
mined not to do any unlaiajid things jor thelove oj hte [2 Mac w 2o) Thus 
destination can be of a thing which does not exist Predestination, however, 
by reason of the antecedent nature it implies, can be attributed to a thing 
which does not actually exist, however its destination may be understood 

Reply Ob] 3 Preparation is twofold of the patient in respect to passion, 
and this is in the thing prepared, and of the agent, to action, and this 15 in 
the agent Such a preparation is predestination, in so far as an agent is said to 
prepare itself by intellect to act, according as it preconceives the idea of what 
IS to be done Thus, God from all eternity prepared the work of salvation 
by predestination, in conceiving the idea of the direction of some towards 
salvation 

Reply Obj 4 Grace does not come into the definition of predestination, 
as something belonging to its essence, but inasmuch as predestination im- 
plies a relation to grace, as of cause to effect, and of act to its object Whence 
it does not follow that predestination is anything temporal 


Tliird Article 

WHETHEH GDD REPROBATES ANY MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Db jection i It seems that God reprobates no man For nobody reprobates 
what he loves But God loves every man, according to the words [Wts xi 
25) Thou lovest all things that are, and Thou hatest none of the things 
Thou hast made Therefore God reprobates no man 
“ [J 14, a 2, q iS, a 3, ad i 
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Ob] 2 Further, if Gad reprobates any man, it would be necessary for 
reprobation to have the same relation to the reprobate as predestination has 
to the predestined But predestination is the cause of the salvation of the 
predestined Therefore reprobation will likewise be the cause of the loss of 
the reprobate But this is false For it is said (Dree mu 9) Destruction ts 
thy own, 0 Israel, Thy help is only in Me God does not, then, reprobate 
any man 

Obj 3 Further, to no one ought anything to be imputed which he cannot 
avoid But if God reprobates anyone, that one must perish For it is said 
{Erdes vii 14) Considtr the works oj God, that no man can correct whom 
He hath despised Therefore it could not be imputed to any man, were he to 
perish But this is false Therefore God does not reprobate anyone 

On the contrary. It is said {Malach 1 2, 3) I have loved Jacob, hut have 
hated Esau 

1 answer that, God does reprobate some persons For it was said above 
that predestination is a part of providence Id providence, however, it be- 
longs to permit certain defects in those things which are subject to provi- 
dence, as was said above Thus, as men are ordained to eternal life through 
the providence of God, it likewise is part of that providence to permit some 
to fall away from that end, this is called reprobation Thus, as predestination 
IS a part of providence, in regard to those divinely ordained to eternal salva- 
tion, so reprobation is a part of providence in regard to those who turn aside 
from that end Hence reprobation implies not only foreknowledge, but also 
something more, as does providence, as was said above Therefore, as pre- 
destination includes the will to confer grace and glory, so also reprobation 
includes the will to permit a person to fall into sin, and to impose the punish- 
ment of damnation because of that sin 

Reply Ob; i God loves all men and all creatures, inasmuch as He wishes 
them all some good, but He does not wish every good to them all bo far, 
therefore, as He does not wish for some this particular good — namely, eter- 
nal life — He IS said to hate or reprobate them 

Reply Ob; 2 Reprobation differs in its causality from predestination 
This latter is the cause both of what is expected in the future life by the 
predestined — namely, glory — and of what is received 111 this life — namely, 
grace Reprobation, however, is not the cause of what is in the present — 
namely, sin, but it is the cause nl abandonment by God It is the cause, how- 
ever, ot what is assigned in the future — namely, eternal punishment But 
guilt proceeds from the free choice of the person who is reprobated and de- 
serted by grace In this way the word of the prophet is true — namely. De- 
struction IS thy own, 0 Israel 

Reply Ob) 3 Reprobation by God does not take anything away from the 
power of the person reprobated Hence, when it is said that the reprobated 
cannot obtain grace, this must not be understood as implying absolute im- 
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possibility, but only conditional impossibility, just as it was said above 
that the predestined must necessarily be saved, yet by a conditional neces- 
sity, which dues not do away with the liberty of choice Whence, although 
anyone reprobated by God cannot acquire grace, nevertheless, that he falls 
into this or that particular sin comes from the use of his free desire Hence 
it IS rightly imputed to him as guilt 


rourth Article 

WHETHER THE PREDESTINED ARE ELECTED DY GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Obicetton I It seems that the predestined are not elected by God For 
Dionysius says that as the corporeal sun sends his rays upon all without 
selection, so does God His goodness But the goodness of God is communi- 
cated to some in an especial manner through a participation of grace and 
glory Therefore God communicates His grace and glory without election, 
and this belongs to predestination 

Ob] 2 Further, election is of things that ejcist But predestination from 
all BternUy is also of things which do not exist Therefore, some are predes- 
tined without election 

Ob; 2 Further, election implies some discrimination Now God unlls all 
men to be saved [r Tim 11 4) Therefore predestination, which ordains men 
towards eternal salvation, is without election 

On the contrary, It is said {Ephes 1 4) He chose us in Him before the 
foundation of the world 

1 answer that , Predestination logically presupposes election, and election 
presupposes love The reason for this is that predestination, as was stated 
above, is a part of providence Now providence, as also prudence, is the plan 
existing in the intellect directing the ordering of some things towards an 
end, as was proved above 2" But nothing is directed towards an end unless 
the will for that end already exists Whence the predestination of some to 
eternal salvation logically presupposes that God wills their salvation, and 
to this belong both election and love — love, inasmuch as He wills them this 
particular good of eternal salvation, since to love is to wish well to anyone, 
as was stated above — election, inasmuch as He wills this good to some m 
preference to others, since He reprobates some, as was stated above Elec- 
tion and love, however, are diversely ordered in God, and m ourselves be- 
cause in us the will in loving does not cause good, but we are incited to love 
by a good which already exists, and therefore we choose someone to love, 
and so election in us precedes love In God, however, it is the reverse For 
His will, by which in loving He wishes good to someone, is the cause of that 
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good possessed by seme m prelerEnce to others Thus it is clear that, logi- 
cally, love precedes election, and election precedes predestination Whence 
all the predestinate are objects of election and love 
Reply Ob] I If the cornmunication of the divine goodness in general be 
considered, God communicates His goodness without election, inasmuch as 
there is nothing which does not in some way share in His goodness, as we 
said above But if we consider the communication of this or that particular 
good. He does not allot it without election, since He gives certain goods to 
some men, which He does not give to others Thus in the conferring of grace 
and glory election is implied 

Reply Ob] 2 When the will of the person choosing is incited to choice by 
the good already existing in things, the choice must needs be of those things 
which already exist, as happens in our rhoice In God it is otherwise, as was 
said above Thus, as Augustine says Those are rhosen by God, who do 
not exist, yet He does not err in His choice 

Reply Oh] i God wills all men to be saved by His antecedent will, which 
IS to will, not absolutely, but relatively, and not by His consequent will, 
which IS to will absolutely 


Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE E 0 REKN 0 WEED CE OP MERITS IS THE 
CAUSE OF PREDESTINATION? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fijth Article — 

Objection i It seems that foreknowledge of merits is the cause of pre- 
destination For the Apostle says {Rom viii 29) Whom He foreknew, He 
also predestinated Again, the (Jtoji of Ambrose on hi om ix 15 [I will have 
mercy upon whom / will have mercy) says I will give mercy to him who, I 
foresee, will turn to Me with his whole heart Therefore it seems the fore- 
knowledge of merits is the case of predestination 

Ob] 2 Further, divine predestination includes the divine will, which can- 
not be irrational , since predestination is a work aimed at showing meres), as 
Augustine says -" But there can be no other reason for predestination than 
the foreknowledge of merits Therefore it must be the cause or reason of pre- 
destination 

“Q 6, a 4 “"Q 20, a 2 “ Serm XXVI, 4 (PL 38, 173) ■“ In Jtom , super 
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Obj 3 Fuithti, There ts no tn}usttcem God \Rom ix. 14) Now it -would 
seem unjust that unequal things he given to equals But all men are equal as 
regards both nature and original sin, and inequality in them arises from the 
merits or dements of their actions Therefore God does not prepare unequal 
things for men by predestinating and reprobating, unless through the fore- 
knowledge of their merits and dements 

On the contrary, The Apostle says {Ttt 111 5) Not by the works of jus- 
tice which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us But as He 
saved us, so He predestined that we should be saved Therefore, foreknowl- 
e dge of merits is not the cause or reason of predestination 
I / an swer that, Since predestination includes will, as was said above, the 
reason of predestination must be sought in the same way as was the reason of 
the will of God Now it was shown above-^ that we cannot assign any cause of 
the divine will on the part of the act of willing, but a reason can be found on 
the part of the things willed, inasmuch as God wills one thing because of 
something else Therefore nobody has been so insane as to say that merit is 
the cause of divine predestination as regards the act of the predestinator 
But the question is rather this, whether, as regards the effect, predestination 
has any cause, or, what comes to the same thing, whether God pre-ordained 
that He would give the effect of predestination to anyone because of any 
merits 

Accordingly, there were some who said that the effect of predestination 
was pre-ordained for some liecause of pre-eusting merits in a foimer life 
This was the opinion of Origen, who thought that the souls of men were 
created in the beginning, and, according to the diversity of their -works, dif- 
ferent states were assigned to them in this world when united to the body 
The Apostle, however, discards this opinion when he says [Rnm ix 11,12) 
For when they were not yet born, nor had done any good or evil, not 
of works, but of Him that calleth, it was said to her The elder shall serve 
the younger 

Others said that pre-existing merits in this life are the reason and cause of 
the effect of predestination For the Pelagians taught that the beginning of 
doing well came from us, and the consummation from God,^’ so that it 
came about that the effect of predestination was granted to one, and not to 
another, because the one made a beginning by preparing, whereas the other 
did not But against this we have the saying of the Apostle \z Cor ni 5), 
that we are not sufficient to think anything of ourselves as of ourselves Now 
no principle of action can be found which is prior to the act of thinking. 
Therefore it cannot be said that anything begun in us can be the reason of 
the effect of predestination 

And so others said that merits following the effect of predestination are 
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the reasDn for predestindtian By this they mean us to understand that God 
gives grace to a person, and has pre-ordained that He will give it, because He 
knows beforehand that he will make good use of that grace, as if a king were 
to give a horse to a soldier because he knows he will make good use of it 
But these seem to have drawn a distinction between that which flows from 
grace, and that which flows from free choice, as if the same thing cannot 
come from both It is, however, manifest that what is of grace is the effect of 
predestination, and this cannot be considered .is the reason for predestina- 
tion, since it IS included within predestination Therefore, 1/ anything else in 
us be the reason of predestination, it will be outside the effect of predestina- 
tion Now there is no distinction between what flows from free choice and 
what IS of predestination , as there is no distinction between what flows from 
a secondary cause and from a first cause For the providence of God prc- 
diicES effects through the operation of secnnlary causes, as was above 
shown Therefore, that which flows from free choice is also of predestina- 
tion 

We must say, therefore, that the effect of predestination may be consid- 
ered in a twofold light In one way, in particular, and thus there is no reason 
why one effect of predestination should not be the reason and causi of an- 
other, a subserpient eflect being the reason of a previous effect, as its final 
cause, and the previous effcU being the reason ol the subsequent as its nieri- 
torious cause, which plays the part of the disposition of the mattei Thus we 
might say that Cod preordained to give glory because of merit, and that 
He preordained to give grace to merit glory In another waj, the effect of 
predestiiiatinn may be considered in general Thus understood, it is impos- 
sible that the whole effect of predestination in general should hav e any cause 
as coining from us, because whatsoever is in man disposing him towards 
salvation is all included under the effect of predestination, even the prep- 
aration for giace For neither does this preparation for grace happen other- 
wise than by divine help, according to the prophet Jereinias [Lam v 21) 
Convert us, 0 I^ord, to Thee, and we shall be eonverted Yet jiredestination 
has in this way, in regard to its effect, the goodness of God for its reason, 
towards which the whole effect of predestination is rlirerterl as to an end, 
and [roni which it proceeds as from its first moving princi ple \ 

Reply Ob; i The use of grace foreknown by God is not the cause of con- 
ferring grace, eveept after the manner of a final cause, as was explained 
above 

Reply Ob; 2 Predestination has its foundation in the goodness of God as 
regards its eflects in general Considered m its particular effects, however, 
one effect is the reason of another, as we have already stated 

Reply Ob; 3 [ Th^ reason for the predestination of some, and reprobation 
of others, must he sought in the goodness of God Thus God is said to have 
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made all things through His goodness, so that the divine goodness might be 
represented in things Now it is necessary that God’s goodness, which in 
itself IS one and simple, should be manifested in many ways in His creation , 
because creatures in themselves cannot attain to the simplicity of God Thus 
It IS that for the completion of the universe there are required diverse grades 
of being, of which some hold a high and some a low place in the universe 
That this multiformity of grades may be preserved in things, God allows 
some evils, lest many good things should be hindered, as was said above 
Let us then consider the whole of the human race as we consider the whole 
universe God has willed to manifest His goodness in men in respect to 
those whom He predestines, by means of His mercy, in sparing them, and 
in respect of others, whom he reprobates, by means of His justice, in punish- 
ing them This is the reason why God elects some and rejects others To this 
the Apostle refers, saying {Rom iii 22, 23) What ij God, willing to show 
His wrath jthat is, the vengeance of His justice), and to make His powei 
known, endured (that is, permitted) with much patience vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction, that He might show the riches of His glory on the 
vessels of mercy, which He hath prepared unto glory \Rom ix 22,23) and 
{2 Tim 11 20) But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and 
stiver, but also of wood and of earth, and some, indeed, unto honor, but 
some unto dishonor Yet why He chooses some for glory, and reprobates 
others, has no reason, except the divine will Whence Augustine says Why 
He draws one, and another He draws not, seek not to judge, if thou dost not 
wish to err Thus ton, in the things of nature, since primary matter is alto- 
gether uniform, a reason can be assigned as to why one part of it was fash- 
ioned by God from the beginning under the form of fire, another under the 
form of earth, namely, so that there might be a diversity of species m the 
things of nature Yet why this particular part of matter is under this par- 
ticular form, and that under another, depends upon the simple will of God, 
j'ust as from the simple will of the artificer it depends that this stone is in 
this part of the wall, and that in another, although the plan requires that 
some stone should be in this place, and some other in that place Neither on 
this account can there be said to be injustice in God, if He prepares unequal 
lots for not unequal things This would be altogether contrary to the notion 
of justice, if the effect of predestination were granted as a debt, and not 
gratuitously In things which are given gratuitously a person can give more 
or less, just as he pleases (provided he deprives nobody of his due) without 
any infringement of justice This is what the master of the house said Ta^ 
what IS thine, and go thy way Is it not lawful for me to do what I wtll‘> 
{Matt XX 14, is) 
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Sixth Article 

WHETHER PREDESTINATION IS CERTAIN? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection I It seems that predestination is not certain Because on the 
wards Hold jast that which thou hast, that no one take thy crown {Apoc ill 
1 1 ), Augustine says Another will not receive it, unless this one were to lose 
it Hence the crown which is the effect nf predestination can be both ac- 
quired and lost Therefore predestination cannot be certain 

Ob] 2 Further, granted what is possible, nothing impossible follows But 
it 15 possible that one predestined — c g , Peter — may sin and then be killed 
But if this were so, it would follow that the effect of predestination would be 
thwarted This, then, is not impossible Pherefnie predestination is not cer- 
tain 

Ob] 3 Further, whatever God could do in the past. He can do now But 
He could have not predestined whom He hath predestined Therefore now 
He is able not to predestine him Therefore predestination is not certain 

On the contrary, the Glass on Rom viii 29 [H horn He joreknew, He also 
predestinated) says Prcdestmatiunis the fotcknowledgc and preparation oj 
the benifits of God, by which whosoever are freed will most certainly be 
freed 

1 answer that. Predestination achieves its effect most certainly and infal- 
libly, and yet it does nut impose any necessity, such that its effect should take 
place from necessity For it was said above that predestination is a part of 
providence But not all things subject to providence are necessary, for some 
things happen from contingency, according lo the disposition nf the proxi- 
mate causes which divine providence has ordained for such effects Yet the 
order of providence 15 infallible, as was shown above So also is the order 
of predestination certain, and yet free choice, from which the effect of pre- 
destination has its contingency is not destroyed Moreover all that has been 
said about the divine knowledge and wall must also be taken into considera- 
tion,^^ since they do not destroy contingency in things, although they them- 
selves are most certain and infallible 

Reply Ob] 1 The crown may be said to belong to a person m two ways 
first, by God's predestination, and thus no one loses his crown, secondly, by 
the merit of grace (for what we merit, in a certain way is ours), and thus any- 
one may lose his crown by mortal sin Another person receives that crown 
thus lost, inasmuch as he takes the former’s place For God does not piermit 
some to fall, without raising others, according to Job xxxiv 24 He shall 
break in pieces many and innumerable, and make others to stand in their 
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stmd. Thus men have been substituted m the place of the fallen angels , and 
the Gentiles in that of the Jews He who is substituted for another m the 
state of grace receives also the crown nf the fallen in this respect, namely, 
that in eternal life he will enjay the good the other has done, for in eternal 
life he will enjoy the good done by others as well as by himself 

Reply Obj 2 Although it is possible for one who is predestinated, consid- 
ered in himself, to die in mortal sin, yet it is not possible, if it be supposed, 
as in fact it is supposed, that he is predestinated Whence it does not follow 
that predestination can fall short of its effect 

Reply Ob] 3 Predestination includes the divme will Hence, just as we 
said above^® that God’s willing of any created thing is necessary on the sup- 
position that He so wills, because of the immutability of the divine will, 
hut not necessary absolutely, so we must now say the same thing of pre- 
destination Therefore, one ought not to say that God is able not to predes- 
tinate one whom He has predestinated, taking it m a composite sense, 
though, absolutely speaking, God can predestinate or not But in this way 
the certainty of predestination is not destroyed 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE NUMBER OF THE PREDESTINED IS CERTAIN? 

We proreed thus to the Seventh Arttde — 

Objection i It seems that the number ol the predestined is not certain 
For a number to which an addition can be made is not certain But there can 
be an addition to the number of the predestined, as it seems, for it is written 
[Deut i ii) The Lord God adds to this number many thousands, onA the 
Gloss adds, fixed by God, who knows those who belong to Him Therefore 
the number of the predestined is not certain 

Ob] 2 Further, no reason can be assigned why God pre-ordains to salva.- 
tion one number of men more than another But nothing is arranged by God 
without a reason Therefore the number to be saved pre-ordained by God 
cannot be certain 

Ob] 3 Further, the operations of God are more perfect than those of na- 
ture But in the works of nature, good is found in the majority of things, 
defect and evil in the minority If, then, the number of the saved were fixed 
by God at a certain figure, there would be more saved than lost Yet the con- 
trary follows from Matt vii 13, 14 For wide is the gate, and broad the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go in thereat How 
narrow is the gate, and strait is the way that leadeth to life, and jew there 
are that find it I Therefore the number of those preordained by God to be 
saved IS not certain 
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On the contrary, Augustine says The number oj the predestined is cer- 
tain, and can neither be increased nor diminished 

1 answer that, The number □{ the predestined is certain Some have said 
that it was fiirmally, hut not materially certain,^* as if we were to say that 
it was certain that a hundred or a thousand would be saved, not however 
these or those individuals But this destroys the certainty of predestination, 
of which we spoke above Therefore we must say that to God the number of 
the predestined is certain, not only formally, but also materially 

It must, however, be observed that the number of the predestined is said 
to be certain to God, not only by reason of IIis knowledge, because, that is 
to say. He knows how many will be saved (for in this way the number of 
drops of ram and the sands of the sea are certain to God) , but by reason of 
His election and determination For the further evidence of which we must 
remember that every agent intends to make something finite, as is clear from 
what has been said above when we treated of the infinite Now whosoever 
intends some definite measure in his eflect thinks out some definite number 
in the essential parts, which are by their very nature required fur the per- 
fection of the whole Fur of those things which are required, not principally, 
but only because of siimetliiiig else, he does nut select any definite num- 
ber per sc, but he accepts and uses them in such numbers as are necessary 
beiaiise of that other thing F'or instance, a builder thinks nut the definite 
measurements of a house, and also the definite number of rooms which he 
wishes to make in the house, and definite measurements of the walls and 
the roof, he dues not, however, select a definite nuinher of stones, but ac- 
cepts and uses just so many as are sufficient for the required measurements 
0 / the wall This we must also suppose to be the situation of God in regard 
to the whole universe, which is His effect For He pre-urilained the measure- 
ments of the whole of the universe, and what number would befit the essen- 
tial parts of that universe — that is to say, which have in some way been or- 
dained in perpetuity how many spheres, how many stars, how many ele- 
ments, and how many species Individuals, however, which undergo corrup- 
tion, are nut ordained as it were ihiefly for the good of the universe, but in a 
secondary way, inasmuch as the good of the species is preserved through 
them Whence, although God knows the total number of individuals, yet the 
number of oxen, flies, and siich-Iike, is not in itself pre-ordained by God, but 
divine providence produces just so many as are sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of the species 

Now of all creatuiBS, the rational creature chiefly is ordained for the good 
of the universe, being as such incorruptible and more especially that ra- 
tional creature which attains to eternal happiness, since it reaches the ulti- 
mate end more immediately Hence, the number of the predestined is certain 
to God, not only by way of knowledge, but also by way of an original pre-or- 

“Z)c Correpl H Grat , XIll (PL 44, [)4n) " Ci Dc Ver , q 6, a 4— Cf also St 
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dination The same situation does not entirely obtain in the case of the num- 
ber □! the reprobate, who would seem to be pre-ordained by God lor the good 
of the elect, in whose regard all things work together unto good [Ram viii 
28) Concerning the number of all the predestined, some^* say that so many 
men will be saved as angels fell, some,*^ so many as there were angels left, 
others,"*^ as many as the number of angels who fell, added to that of all the 
angels created by God It is, however, better to say that, to God alone ts 
known the number for whom ts reserved eternal happiness 

Reply Ohj I These words of Deuteronomy must be taken as applied to 
those who are marked out by God beforehand in respect to righteousness in 
the present hie For their number is increased and diminished, but not the 
number of the predestined 

Reply Ob] 2 The reason of the quantity of any one part must be judged 
from the proportion of that part to the whole Thus in God the reason why 
He has made so many stars, or so many species of things, or predestined so 
many, is according to the proportion of the principal parts to the good of 
the whole universe 

Reply Oh] j The good that is proportionate to the common state of na- 
ture IS to be found in the majority, and is wanting m a small number of cases 
The good that exceeds the common state of nature is to be found in the mi- 
nority, and IS wanting in the majority Thus it is clear that the majority of 
men have a sufficient knowledge for the guidance of life, and there are a few 
who have not this knowledge and who are said to be half-witted or foolish, 
but they who attain to a profound knowledge of things intelligible are a very 
small minority in comparison with the rest Since eternal happiness, consist- 
ing as it does in the vision of God, exceeds the common state of nature, and 
especially in so far as this is deprived of grace through the corruption of 
original sin, those who are saved are in the minority In this especially, how- 
ever, appears the merry of God, that He has chosen some for that salvation, 
from which very many in accordance with the common course and tendency 
of nature fall short 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER PREDESTINATION CAN BE FURTHERED BY THE 
PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that predestination cannot be furthered by the 
prayers of the saints For nothing eternal can be aided by anything tem- 
poral, and in consequence nothing temporal can help towards making some- 

“ St Augustine, Enchir , XXIX, LXII (PL 40, 246, 261J , De Civit Pet, XXII, i 
(PL 41, 751) , St Isidore, Sent, I, lo (PL Hj, SJfi) “Peter Lombard, Sent, II, la, 
7 (I, 3S0) — Cf SL Gregory the Great, In Evang , II, hom 34 (PL 76, 1252) , Moral, 
XXXI, 49 (PL 76, StB) “ Cf G Bareille, "Anges 11" {Diet dt thiol cath , I, 
1909, col 1206) “From the Secret in the Mass for the Living and the Dead 
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thing Eternal But predEStination is eternal ThErEfare, since the prayers of 
the saints are temporal, they cannot so help as to cause anyone to become 
predestined Predestination therefore is not furthered by the prayers of the 
saints 

06 ; 2 Further, as there is no need of advice except because of defec- 
tive knowledge, so there is nn need of help except through defective power. 
But neither of these things can be said of God when He predestines Whence 
it IS said Who hath helped the Spirit of the Lord? Or who hath been Hts 
counsellor? [Rom xi 34) Therefore predestination cannot be furthered by 
the prayers of the saints 

06 ; 3 Further, if a thing can be helped. It can also be hindered But pre- 
destination cannot be hindered by anything Therefore it cannot be furthered 
by anything 

On the contrary. It is said that Isaac besought the Lord for hts wife be- 
cause she was barren, and He heard Him and made Rebecca to conceive 
[Gen XXV 21) But from that conception Jacob was born, and he was pre- 
destined Now his predestination would not have bttn atcomplished if he 
had never been born Therefore predestination can be furthered by the pray- 
ers of the saints 

/ answer (hat, Concerning this question, there have been different errors. 
Some,'*'' looking to the certainty of divine predestination, said that prayers 
were superfluous, as also anything else done to a Ham salvation, because 
whether these things were done nr not, the predestined would attain, and the 
reprobate would not attain, eternal salvation But against this opinion are 
all the warnings of Holy Scripture, exhorting us to prayer and other good 
works 

Others^" have declared that the divine predestination is altered through 
prayer This is said to have been the opinion of the Egyptians, who thought 
that the divine ordination, which they called fate, could be frustrated by 
certain sacrifices and prayers Against this also is the authority of Scripture. 
For it IS said But the triumpher in Israel will not spare and will not be 
moved to repentance (7 Kings xv 29) , and that the gifts and the calling 0} 
God ai c without repentance [Rom xi 29) 

We must therefore propose a different explanation, namely, that in pre- 
destination two things are to be considered — the divine preordination, and 
its effect .As regards the former, in no possible way can predestination be 
furthered by the prayers of the saints For it is not due to their prayers that 
anyone is predestined by God As regards the latter, predestination is said 
to be helped by the prayers of the saints and by other good works, because 
providence, of which predestination is a part, does not do away with second- 
ary causes, but so exercizes providence over effects that the very order of 

Attrlbateit to the Epicureans by St Thomas, Dp Per, q 6, a 6 — Cf Epicurus’ 
fragment cited b\ Nemesius, Dp Nat Ham, XLIV (PG 40, 7g6) Cf Nemesius, 
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secondary causes falls under providence So, just as God so exercized provi- 
dence over natural effects, that natural causes are ordained to bring about 
these natural effects, without which those effects would not happen, so the 
salvation of a particular person is predestined by God in such a way, that 
whatever helps that person towards salvation falls under the order of pre- 
destination, whether it be one’s own prayers, or those of another, or other 
good works, and the like, without which one would not attain to salvation 
Whence, the predestined must strive after good works and prayer, because 
through these means the effect of predestination is most certainly fulfilled 
For this reason it is said Labor the more that by good works you may maka 
sure your calling and election (2 Pet 1 id) 

Reply Ob) i This argument shows that predestination is not furthered 
by the prayers of the saints, as regards the divine preordination 

Reply Ob] 2 One is said to be helped by another in two ways In one way, 
inasmuch as he receives power from him, and to be helped thus belongs to 
the weak But this cannot be said of God, and it is thus we are to under- 
stand the words. Who hath helped the Spirit of the Lord? In another way 
one IS said to be helped by a person through whom he carries out his work, 
as a master through a servant In this way, God is helped by us, inasmuch 
as we execute His orders, according to / Cor 111 ; We are God’s coadjutors 
Nor IS this because of any defect in the power of God, but because He 
employs intermediary causes, in order that the beauty of order may be pre- 
served in the universe, and also that He may communicate to creatures the 
dignity of causality 

Reply OS; 3 Secondary causes cannot escape the order of the first uni- 
versal cause, as has been said above'*'’ Indeed, they execute that order 
Therefore, predestination can be furthered by creatures, but it cannot be 
impeded by them 


Q 19, a 6, q zz, a z, ad i 



Question XXtV 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 
[In Three Articles) 

We must now consider the book of life, concerning which there are three 
points of inquiry (i) What is the book of life? (2) Of what life is it the 
book? (3) Whether anyone can be blotted out of the book of life? 


First Article 

WHETHER THl' BOOK 01 - t It E IS THE SAME AS 
PREDLSTtNATION? 

We proceed thus to the First \rttdc — 

Objection i It seems that the hook of life is not the same thing as pre- 
destination For It is said, Ml thisr things arc the honk uj life [Eccltis xxiv 
32) — t e the Old and Xcw Testamint, according to the Gliiss ' 1 his, how- 
ever, IS not predestination Therefore, the book of lift ii not predestination 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says that the hook ei l?h is a cerlatn divme 
energy, by which it happens that the good or evil works of each one arc re- 
ratled to his memory - But divine energy belongs, seemingl}', not to predes- 
tination, but rather to divine power Therefore the book of life is not the 
same thing as predestination 

Oh] 3 Further, reprnliatinn is opposed to predestination So, if the book 
of life were the same as predestination, there should also be a book of death, 
as there is a book ol life 

On the contrary It is said, in the Gloss upon Ps Kviii 2 q [Lit them be 
blotted out of the hook of the living). This book is the knowledge oj God, by 
which He hath predestined to life I host whom He jori knew '' 

/ answer that. The book of life is in God taken in a metaphorical sense, 
according to a likeness with human affairs For it is usual among men that 
they who are chosen for any office should be inscribed in a book, as, for in- 
stance, soldiers, or counsellors, who formerly were called conscript fathers 
Now It IS clear from the preceding that all the predestined are elected by 
God to possess eternal life ■* Now this cunscription of the predestined is called 
the book of life Furthermore, a thing is said to be written metaphorically 
upon the mind of anyone when it is firmly held in the memory, according to 

^ Glossa intrrl , super Ecclus XXIV, 32 (III, 412V) ^ Dr Civil Dei, XX, 14 (PL 
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Prov (ill 3) Forget not My law, and let thy heart keep My command- 
ments, and further on, Write them in the tables oj thy heart For things are 
written down in material hooks to help the memory Whenee, the knowledge 
of God, by which He firmly holds in mind that He has predestined some to 
eternal life, is called the book of life For as the writing in a book is the sign 
of things to be done, so the knowledge of God is a sign in Him of those who 
are to be brought to eternal life, according to 2 Tim 11 ig The sure founda- 
tion of God standeth firm, having this seal, the Lord knoweth who are His 

Reply Ob} i The hook of life may be understood in two senses In one 
sense, as the inscription of those who are chosen to life, and thus we now 
speak of the book of life In another sense, the inscription of those things 
which lead us to life may be called the hook of life, and this also is twofold 
It may refer to the things to be done, and thus the Did and New Testaments 
are called a book of life, or itmay refer to things already done, and thus that 
divine energy by which the deeds of each one will be recalled to his memory is 
spoken of as the hook of life We may in like manner speak of the book of war, 
whether it contains the names of those chosen for military service, or treats of 
the art of warfare, or relates the deeds of soldiers 

Hence the solution of the Second Objection is clear 

Reply Obj 3 It IS the custom to inscribe, not those who are rejected, but 
those who are chosen Whence there is no book of death corresponding to 
reprobation, as does the bonk of life to predestination 

Reply Obj 4 The bonk of life differs logically from predestination, for it 
implies the knowledge of predestination, as is also made clear from the G/ojs 
quoted above 


Second Article 

WHETHER THE DDOK OE LIFE HEBASDS ONLY THE LIFE OF 
GLORY OF THE P H ED ES T IN ED 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection I It seems that the book of hie does not regard only the life of 
glory of the predestined For the book of hie is the knowledge of life But 
God, through His own life, knows all other life Therefore the book of life is 
so called in relation to divine life, and nut only in relation to the life of the 
predestined 

Obj 2 Further, as the life of glory comes from God, so also does the life 
of nature Therefore, if the knowledge uf the life of glory is called the book 
of life, so also should the knowledge of the life of nature be so called 

Di; 3 Further, some are chosen to the life of grace who are not chosen 
to the life of glory, as is clear from what is said Have not I chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is a devil? {Jo vi 71) But the book of life is the 
inscription of the divine election, as was stated above Therefore, it applies 
also to the life of grace 
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On t/lE contrary, The book of life is the knowledge of predestination, as 
Was stated above But predestination does not regard the life of grace, except 
so iar as it is directed to glory, for those are not predestined who have grace 
and yet fail to obtain glory The book of life therefore is so called only in 
relation to the life of glory 

I answer that, The book of life, as was stated above, signifies a conscrip- 
tion or a knowledge of those chosen to life Xnw a man is elected to some- 
thing which does not belong to him by nature Furthermore, that to which a 
man is elected has the nature of an end For a soldier is not elected or in- 
scribed merely to put on armor, but to fight since this is the proper duty 
to which military service is directed Bui Ihe life of glory is an end exceed- 
ing human nature, as was said above •' Iherefore, stratly sjicaking, the book 
of life regards the life of glory 

Reply Obj 1 The divine life, even considered as a life of glory, is natural 
to God, hence, there is no election in reference to it, and m consequence no 
book of life For we do not say that anyone is chosen to possets the power of 
sense or any of the things that aie consequent on nature 

From this we gather the Reply to the Second Objection 1‘ or there is no 
election, nor a bonk of life, as regards the life nl nature 

Reply Olij 2, The life of grace has the nature, not of an end, but of some- 
thing that IS a means towards an end Hence, no one is said to be chosen to 
the life of grace, except insofar as the life of grace is directed to glory For 
this reason, those who, possessing grace, fan lo obtain glory, are not said to 
be chosen absolutely, but relatively fakewisp, they are not said tu be written 
in the bonk of life absoliitilv, but relatively, that is to say, it is 111 the ordina- 
tion and knowledge of God that they are tu have some relation tu eternal life, 
according to their parlicipatiim in grace 

Thml \rticle 

WHITHEH ANVONE MAX IlL IlltjTlTD tlllT Or THl HOOK 

or L I r t ? 

We proceed thus to the Third \rtiile — 

Objection i It seems thal no one can be blotted out of the book of life 
For Augustine says God's j on knowledge, which cannot be deceived, is the 
book of lilt " But nothing can be taken away from the foreknowledge of God, 
nor from predestination Therefore neither can anyone be blotted nut from 
the book of life 

Obi 2 Further, whatever is in a thing, is in it according to the disposi- 
tion of that thing But the book of life is something eternal and immutable 
Therefore whatsoever is wriUen therein, is there not in a temporary way, but 
unchangeably' and indelibly 

Obj 3 Further, blotting nut is the contrary of inscription But nobody 

’ [J 12, a 4, U 23, a I ‘De Civil Da, XX, IJ |PL 41, 68it 
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can be written a second time in the book of life Neither therefore can he be 
blotted out 

On the contrary. It is said, Let them be blotted out jrom the book of the 
living (Pj- Ixviii 2p) 

7 answer that, Some have said that none could be blotted out of the book 
■of life as a matter of fact, but only in the opinion of men For it is customary 
in the Scriptures to say that something is done when it becomes known Thus 
some are said to be written in the book of life, inasmuch as men think they 
are written therein, because of the present righteousness they see m them, 
but when it becomes evident, either in this world or in the next, that they 
have fallen from that state of righteousness, they are then said to be blotted 
out And thus the Gloss explains the passage Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living 

But not to he blotted out of the book of life is placed among the rewards 
of the just, according to the text. He that shall overcome, shall thus be 
clothed in -white garments, and / -will not blot his name out of the book of 
life ( 4 pac 111 5) , and what is promised to holy men, is not merely some- 
thing in the opinion of men For this reason, it can therefore be said that to 
be blotted out, and not blotted out, of the book of life is to be referred not 
merely to the opinion of man, but also to the reality of the fact For the book 
of life IS the inscription of those ordained to eternal life, to which one is di- 
rected from two sources, namely, from predestination, which never fails, and 
from grace , for whoever has grace, by this very fact is worthy for eternal life. 
This direction of grace sometimes fails, because some are directed, by pos- 
sessing grace, to obtain eternal life, yet they fall to obtain it through mortal 
sin Those, therefore, who are ordained to possess eternal life through divine 
predestination are written down in the book of life absolutely, because they 
are written therein to have eternal life in reality Such are never blotted out 
from the book of life Those, however, who are ordained to eternal life, not 
through the divine predestination, but only through grace, are said to be 
written in the book of life not absolutely, but relatively, for they are written 
therein to have eternal life not in itself, but only in its cause Yet, though 
such men can be said to be blotted out of the book of life, this blotting out 
must not be referred to God, as if God foreknew a thing, and afterwards 
knew it not, but rather to the thing known in other words, God knows that 
one IS first ordained to eternal life, and afterwards not ordained to it, when 
he falls from grace 

Reply Ob) i The act of blotting out does not refer to the book of life as 
regards God's foreknowledge, as if in God there were any change, but as re- 
gards things foreknown, which can change 

Reply Ob) 2 Although things are immutable in God, yet in themselves 
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they are mutable Ta this it is that the blotting out of the book of life refers 
Reply Obi 3 Just as one can be said to beblotted out of the book of life, so 
one IS said to be written therein anew This is true either according to the 
□piniiin of men, nr according as he begins anew to be ordered towards eter- 
nal life by means of grace What is more, this fact, Loo, is comprehended by 
the divine knowledge, but not anew 



Question XXV 


THE POWER DF GOD 
(/» Stx Articles) 

After considering the divine knowledge and will, and what pertains to them. 
It remains for us to consider the power of God About this are six points of 
inquiry (i) Whether there is power in God? (2) Whether His power is in- 
finite? (3) Whether He is omnipotent? (4) Whether He could make the 
past not to have been? (5) Whether He could do what He does not, or not 
do what He does? (fi) Whether what He makes He could make better? 


First Article 

WHETHER THERE IS POWER IN DDD? 

l^c proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objiction I It seems that power is not in God For as primary matter is 
to power, so God, who is the first agent, is to act But pnmaiy matter, con- 
sidered in Itself, IS devoid of all act Therefore, the first agent — namely, God 
— IS devoid of power 

Ob) 2 Further, according to the Philosopher, better than every power is 
Its act ' For form is better than matter, and action than active power, since 
it IS Its end But nothing is better than what is in God, because whatsoever 
is in God, IS God, as was shown above - Therefore, there is no power in God 

Ob] 3 Further, power is the principle of operation But the divine power 
IS God's essence, since there is nothing accidental in God But of the essence 
of God there is no principle Therefore there is no power m God 

Obj 4 Further, it was shown above that God's knowledge and will are the 
cause of things ^ But cause and principle are identical We ought not, there- 
fore, to assign power to God but only knowledge and will 

On the contrary, It is said Thou art mighty, 0 Lord, and Thy truth is 
round about Thee (Pj Ixxxvni 9) 

I answer that. Power is twofold — namely, passive, which exists not at all 
in God, and active, which we must assign to Him in the highest degree For 
it is manifest that everything, according as it is m act and is perfect, is the 
active pnnciple of something, whereas everything is passive according as it 
IS deficient and imperfect Now it was shown above that God is pure act, ab- 
solutely and universally perfect, and completely without any imperfection "* 

^ Metaph , VIII, 9 (iDSia 4) Q 3, a 3 ^ Q 14, a S , 4 19, a, 4 * Q 3, 3 
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Whence it most fittingly belongs to Him lo be an active principle, and in no 
way whatsoever to be passive On the other hand, the nature of active prin- 
ciple belongs to active power For active power is the principle of acting upon 
something else, whereas passive power is the principle of being acted upon 
by something else, as the Philosopher says It remains, therefore, that in 
God there is active power in the highest degree 

Reply Ob) i Active power is not contrary to act, hut is founded upon it, 
for everything acts according as it is actual, but passive power is contrary 
to act, for a thing is passive according as it is potential Whence this poten- 
tiality IS excluded from God, but not active power 

Reply Ob) 2 Whenever act is distinct from power, act must be nobler 
than power But God’s action is not distinct Irom His power, for both are 
His divine essence, since neither is His being distinct from His essence 
Hence it does not follow that there should be anything m God nobler than 
His power 

Reply Ob) 5 In creatures, power is the principle not only of action, but 
likewise of the effect nf action So in God the idea of power is retained in so 
far as it is the principle of an effect, not, however, so far as it 15 a printiple of 
action, for this is the divine essence itself, except, perchance, according to 
□ur manner of understanding, inasmuch as the divine essence, which pre- 
contains in itself all perfection (hat exists in created things, can be under- 
stood either under the notion of action, or under that of power, just as it is 
also understood under the notion of a suppn^ttum possessing nature, and 
under that of nature Accordingly the nature of power is retained in God in 
so far as it is the principle of an effect 

Reply Ob) 4 Power is predicated of God not as something reallj distinct 
from His knowledge and will, but as differing from them logically inasmuch 
(namely) as power implies the notion of a principle putting into execution 
what the will commands and what knowledge directs, which three things in 
God are identihed — Dr we may say that the knowledge or woll of Gnd, ac- 
cording as it IS an effective principle, has the notion of power contained in it 
Hence the consideration of the knowledge and will of God precedes the con- 
sideration of His power as the cause precedes operation and the effect 

Second Article 

WHlTIItR THF PDW'ER OF GOD TS INFINITE? 

Wr proceed thur to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that the power of God is not infinite For everything 
that IS infinite is imperfect according to the Philosopher *’ But the power of 
God is far from imperlect Therefore it is not infinite 

Obj 2 Further, every power is made known by its effect, otherwise it 
would be in xain If, then, Ihe power of God were infinite, it could produce 
an infinite effect, but this is impossible 
^ Mrtaph , IV, 12 (loiga ig) ^ Pkys , III, 6 (207a 7) 
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06 ; 3 Further, the Philasopher proves that if the power of any corporeal 
thing were infinite, it would cause movement instantaneously God, how- 
ever, does not cause instantaneous movement, but moves the sptrUiul crea- 
ture m time, and the corporeal creature in place and time, as Augustine says ’ 
rherefore, His power is not infinite 

On the contrary, Hilary says, that God’s power is immeasurable He tj the 
living mighty One " Now everything that is immeasurable is infinite There- 
fore the power of God is infinite 

/ answer that, As was stated above, active power exists in God according to 
the measure m which He is actual Now His being is infinite, inasmuch as it 
IS not limited by anything that receives it, as is clear from what was said 
when we discussed the infinity of the divine essence Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that the active power of God should be infinite For in every agent we 
find that the more perfectly an agent has the form by which it acts, the 
greater its power to act For instance, the hotter a thing is, the greater power 
has it to give heat, and it would have infinite power to give heat, were its 
own heat infinite Whence, since the divine essence, through which God acts, 
is infinite, as was shown ahove,’^ it follows that His power likewise is infinite 

Reply Ob; i The Philosopher is here speaking of an infinity belonging 
to matter not limited by any form, and such infinity belongs to quantity 
But the divine essence is not infinite in this way, as was shown above,^® and 
consequently neither is God’s power It does not follow, therefore, that it is 
imperfect 

Reply 06 ; 2 The power of a umvocal agent is wholly manifested in its 
effect The generative power of man, for example, is not able to do more than 
beget man But the power of a non-umvocal agent does not wholly manifest 
itself in the production of its effect as, for example, the power of the sun 
does not wholly manifest itself in the production of an animal generated 
from putrefaction Now it js clear that God is not a umvocal agent For 
nothing agrees with Him either in species or in genus, as was shown above 
Whence it follows that His effect is always less than His power It is not nec- 
essary, therefore, that the infinite power of God should be manifested in the 
production of an infinite effect Yet even if it were to produce no effect, the 
power of God would not be m vain, because a thing is m vain if it is ordained 
towards an end to which it does nut attain But the power of God is not or- 
dered toward its effect as towards an end, rather, it is the end of the effect 
produced by it 

Reply Obj 3 The Philosopher proves that */ a 6 ody Aad joiner, jf 

■would move in null time And yet he shows that the jxiwer of the mover 
of heaven is infinite, because he can move in an infinite time It remains, 
therefore, according to Aristotle’s intention, that the infinite power of a 
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body, if such ejusted, would move in null time, not, however, the power ol 
an incorporeal mnier The reason for this is that one body moving another is 
a univocal agent, wherefore it follows that the whole power of the agent is 
made manifest in its motion Since then the greater the power of a moving 
body, the more quickly does it move, the necessary conclusion is that, if its 
power were infinite, it would move with a speed incommensurably faster, 
and this is to move in null time An incorporeal mover, however, is not 
a univocal agent, whence it is not nei essary that the whole of its power 
should be manifested in motion, which would m fact be a motion in null 
time, especially since an incorporeal mover moves in accordance with the 
disposition of his will 


Third Article 

WHETHER non IS OMNIPOTENT? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God IS not omnipotent For movement and pas- 
siveness belong to everything But this is impossible for God, since He is im- 
movable, as was said above Therefore He is not omnipotent 

Obj 2 Further, sm is an act of some kind But God cannot sin, nor deny 
Himself, as it is said 2 Tun 11 13 Therefore He 's not nmiiipntent 

Obj 3 Further, it is said of God lh.it He manifi >ls His omnipotence espe- 
cialh bv sparinj; and havmt; mricv Thereloi e the greatest art possible to 
the divine power is In spare and have merry 'J here are things much greater, 
however, than sparing anti having mercy, for example, to create another 
world, and the like Iherelore Gnil is not omnipotent 

Obj 4 Further, upon the te\t, God hath madi foolidt thi -wisdom 0 1 this 
world {iCor 1 20) , the C/fHt savs God hath made Ihi wisdom i)J this world 
foolish by showing those things to be possible which it judges to be impos- 
sible Whence it seems that nothing is to he judged possible or impossible 
in refcience to inferior causes, as the wisdom of this world judges them, but 
in reference tri the divine power If God, then w'ere omnipotent, all things 
would be possible, nothing, theiefore impossible But if we take away the 
impijssible, then we destroy also the necessary, fur what necessarily exists 
cannot possibly not exist Therefore, there would be nothing at all that is 
necessary m things if God w’ere omnipotent But this is an impossibility 
Therefore God is not omnipotent 

On the contrary. It is said No word shall be impossible with God {Luke 
1 37) 

I answer that. All confess that God is omnipotent, but it seems difficult to 
explain in what His omnipotence precisely consists For there may be a doubt 

”5 2, a 3, q 9, a I " CoUrct of Tenth Sunday after Pcntccasl ” Cfoua 
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as to the precise meaning of the word “all” when we say that Gad can do all 
things If, however, we consider the matter aright, since power is said in ref- 
erence to possible things, this phrase, God can do all things, is rightly under 
stood to mean that God can do all things that are possible, and for this rea- 
son He is said to be omnipotent Now according to the Philosopher a thing 
IS said to be possible in two ways First, in relation to some power, thus 
whatever is subject to human power is said to be possible to man Now God 
cannot be said to be omnipotent through being able to do all things that are 
possible to created nature, for the divine power entends farther than that 
If, however, we were to say that God is omnipotent because He can do all 
things that are possible to His power, there would be a vicious circle in ex- 
plaining the nature of His power For this would be saying nothing else but 
that God is omnipotent because He can do all that He is able to do 

It remains, therefore, that God is called omnipotent because he can do all 
things that are possible absolutely, which is the second way of saying a thing 
IS possible For a thing is said to be possible or impossible absolutely, accord- 
ing to the relation in which the very terms stand to one another possible, if 
the predicate is not incompatible with the subject, as that Socrates sits, and 
absolutely impossible when the predicate is altogether incompatible with the 
subject, as, for instance, that a man is an ass 

It must, however, be remembered that since every agent produces an effect 
like itself, to each active power there corresponds a thing possible as its 
proper object according to the nature of that act on which its active power 
IS founded, for instance, the power of giving warmth is related, as to its 
proper object, to the being capable of being warmed The divine being, how- 
ever, ujinn which the nature of power in God is founded, is infinite, it is not 
limited to any class of being, but possesses within itself the perfection of all 
being Whence, whatsoever has or can have the nature of being is numbered 
among the absolute possibles, m respect of which God is called omnipotent 
Now nothing is opposed to the notion of being except non-being There- 
fore that which at the same time implies being and non-being is repugnant to 
the notion of an absolute possible, which is subject to the divine omnipotence 
For such cannot come under the divine omnipotence, not indeed because of 
any defect in the power of God, but because it has not the nature of a feasible 
or possible thing Therefore, everything that does not imply a contradiction 
in terms is numbered among those possibles in respect of which God is called 
omnipotent, whereas whatever implies contradiction does not come within 
the scope of divine omnipotence, because it cannot have tl.« aspect of possi- 
bility Hence it is more appropriate to say that such things cannot be done, 
than that God cannot do them Nor is this contrary to the word of the angel, 
saying iVo word shall he impossible niith God [Luke 1 37) For whatever 
implies a contradiction cannot be a word, because no intellect can possibly 
conceive such a thing 
^'Metaph, IV, 12 (leigb 34) 
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Reply Dbj i Gad is said Ld be omnipotent in respect tn active power, not 
to passive power, as was shown above Whence the fact that He is immov- 
able or impassible is not repupiant to His omnipotence 

RcplyOb] 2 To sin IS to fall short of a perfect action , hence to be able to 
sin IS to be able to fall short m action, which is repugnant to omnipotence 
Therefore it is that God cannot sin, because of His omnipotence Now it is 
true that the Philosopher says that God can deliberately do what ts evtl^" 
But this must be understood either on a condition, the antecedent of which 
is impossible — as, for instance, if we were to say that God can do evil things 
if He will For there is no reason why a conditional proposition should not be 
true, though both the antecedent and consequent are impossible as if one 
were to say // man ts an ass, he has jour jtet Or he may be understood to 
mean that God can do some things which now seem to be evil which, how- 
ever, if He did them, would then be good Or he is, perhaps, speaking after 
the common manner of the pagans, who thought that men became gods, like 
Jupiter or Mercury 

Reply Ob] 3 God's omnipotence is particularly shown in sharing and 
having mercy, because in this it is made manifest that God has supreme 
tjower, namely, that He freely forgives sms bur it is not tiir one who is bound 
by laws of a superior tu forgive sins of his own free iIuiilb Or, it is thus 
shown because by sparing and having mercy upon men, He leads them to 
the participation of an infinite good, which is the iilliiiwte effect of the di- 
vine power Or it is thus shown because, as was said above, the effect of the 
divine mercy is the foundation of all the divine works For nothing is due 
anyone, except liecause of snniLthing already given him gratuilnuslv by 
God In this way the divine omnipotence is jmrticulaily made manifest, 
because tn it pertains the fiist foundation of all good things 

Replv Ob] 4 The absolute possible is not so called in reference either to 
higher causes, or to inferior causes, but rn reference to itself But that which 
IS called possible in reference tu some power is named possible in reference 
to its proximate cause Hence those things which it belongs to God alone to 
do immediately — as, for example, to create, to justify and the like — are said 
to be possible in reference to a higher cause Those things, how'Bver, which 
are such as to be done by inferior causes, are said to be possible in reference 
to those inferior causes For it is according to the condition of the proximate 
cause that the effect has contingency or necessity, as was shown above 
Thus It IS that the wisdom of the world is deemed foolish, because what is 
impossible to nature it judges tn be impossible to God So it is clear that the 
omnipotence of God does not take away from things their impossibility and 
necessity 

^ Top , IV, s (iz6a 34) Q zi, a 4 “ Q 14, a 13, act i 
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Fourth Article 

■WHETHER GDD CAN MAKE THE PAST NOT TO HAVE BEEN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that God can make the past not tn have been For 
■what is impossible in itself is much more impossible than that which is im- 
possible accidentally But God can do what is impossible in itself, as to give 
sight to the blind, or to raise the dead Therefore, all the mure can He do 
what IS impossible accidentally Now for the past not to have been is impos- 
sible accidentally thus, for Socrates not to be running is accidentally impos- 
sible, from the fact that his running is a thing of the past Therefore God can 
make the past not to have been 

Ob] 2 Further, what God could do, He can do now, since His power IS not 
lessened But God could have effected, before Socrates ran, that he should not 
run Therefore, after Socrates has run, God could bring it about that he had 
not run 

Ob] 3 Further, charity is a more excellent virtue than virginity But God 
can restore charity that is lost, therefore also lust virginity Therefore He 
can bring it about that a person who has lost her virginity did not lose it 

On the contrary, Jerome says Although God can do all things, He cannot 
bring It about that a woman who was seduced was not seduced Therefore, 
for the same reason. He cannot bring it about that anything else which is past 
should not have been 

/ answer that, As was said above, nothing that implies a contradiction 
falls under the scope of God’s omnipotence ■^^ Now that the past should not 
have been implies a contradiction For just as it implies a contradiction to 
say that Socrates is sitting and not sitting, so does it to say that he sat and 
did not sit But to say that he did sit is to say that it happened in the past 
To say that he did not sit is to say that it did not happen Whence, that 
the past should not have been, does not come under the scope of divine 
power This is what Augustine means when he says W hosocvcr says, I] 
God IS almighty, let Him make what is done as if it were not done, dor\ not 
see that this is to say If God is almighty let Him effect that what is true, by 
the very fact that it is true, be false And the Philosopher says Of this one 
thing alone is God deprived — namely, to make undone the things that have 
been done 

Reply Ob] i Although it is accidentally impossible for the past not to 
have been, if one considers the past thing itsell fas, fur instance, the running 
of Socrates), nevertheless, il the past thing is considered as past, that it 
should not have been is impossible, not only in itself, but absolutely, since it 
implies a contradiction Thus, it is more impossible than the raising of the 
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dead, in which there is nothing contradictory, because this is reckoned im- 
possible in reference to some pKiwer, that is to say, some natural power, lor 
such impossible things do come beneath the scope of divine power 

Rcptv Oh] 2 As God, in accordance with the perfection of the divine 
power, can do all things, and yet some things are not subject to His power, 
because they fall short of being possible, so, also, if we consider the im- 
mutability of the divine power, whatever God could do. He can do now 
Some things, however, were at one time in the realm of possibility, while they 
were yet to be done, which now fall short of being possible, since they have 
been done So God is said not to be able to do them because they themselves 
cannot he done 

Reply Oi; 3 God can remove all corruption of the mind and body from 
a woman who has been seduced but the fai t lhat she had been seduced can- 
not be removed from her In the samp way, ■! is impossible that the fact of 
having sinned and lost chanty can be removed from the sinner 

Fifth Article 

WHItlHEE con TAN DO WHAT HE DDES NOT? 

Wc proceed thus to the tijth \rticlc — 

Objictian i It seems that God ran do only what He does For God can- 
not do what He has not foreknown and pre-ordained Lhat He would do But 
He neither foreknew nor pre-ordaineil lhat He wmdd do anything ctcept 
what He does Therefore He can do only what He does 

Oh] 2 Further, God can do only what ought to be done and what is just 
But God IS not bound to do what He does not, nor is it just that He should do 
what He does not Therefore He can do only what He does 

Ob] 3 Further, God cannot rin anything lhat is nut good and befitting 
creation But it is not good for creatures nor beritling them to be otherwise 
than as they are Therefore God can do only what He does 

On the contrary, It is said Thinkcst thou that I tannot ask My Father, 
and He wtll give Me presently more than twelve legions of angels^ [Matt 
xnvi 53) But He neither asked for them, nor did His Father show them to 
refute the Jews Therefore God can do what He does not 

/ answer lhat, In this matter certain persons erred in two wavs Some^” 
laid it down that God acts from natural necessity in such way that, just as 
from the actum of natural things nothing else can happen beyond what actu- 
ally takes place — as, for instance, from the seed of man, a man must come, 
and from that of an olive, an olive, so from the divine operation there could 
not come forth other things, nor another oruer of things, than that which now 
IS But we showed above that God does not act from natural necessity, but 
that His will is the cause of all things,™* we showed also that the divine will 
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IS not naturally and from any necessity determined tn these creatures 
Whence in no way is the present scheme of things produced by God with such 
necessity that other things could not come to be 

Others, however, said that the divine power is restricted to this present 
scheme of things because of the order of the divine wisdom and justice, 
without which God does nothing But since the power of God, which is His 
essence, is nothing else but His wisdom, it can indeed be fittingly said that 
there is nothing in the divine power which is not in the order conceived by 
the divine wisdom, for the divine wisdom comprehends the power of God in 
its entirety However, the order established in creation by divine wisdom (in 
which the notion of His justice consists, as was said above''") , is not so equal 
to the divine wisdom that the divine wisdom should be restricted to it For 
it IS clear that the whole nature of the order which a wise man puts into the 
things made by him is taken from their end So, when the end is proportion- 
ate to the things made for that end the wisdom of the maker is restricted to a 
definite order But the divine goodness is an end exceeding created things 
beyond all proportion Therefore, the divine wisdom is not so restricted to 
any particular order that no other scheme of things could proceed from it 
Hence we must say absolutely that God can do other things than those He 
has done 

Reply Obj I In ourselves, in whom power and essence are distinct from 
will and intellect, and in whom intellect is distinct from wisdom, and will 
from justice, something can reside in our power which cannot reside in a just 
will nr in a wise intellect But in God, power, essence, will, intellect, wisdom 
and justice are one and the same Whence, there can be found nothing in the 
divine power which cannot also be found in His just will or in His wise intel- 
lect Now, because His will cannot be determined from necessity to this or 
that order of things, except upon supposition, as was said above, and be- 
cause the wisdom and justice of God are likewise restricted not to this present 
order, as was shown above, for this reason, nothing prevents there being 
something in the divine power which He does not will, and which is not in- 
cluded in the order that He has established in things Furthermore, because 
power IS considered as executing, will as commanding, and intellect and wis- 
dom as directing, what is attributed to His power considered in itself God is 
said to be able to do in accordance with His absolute power Of such akind is 
everything which verifies the nature of being, as was said above On the other 
hand, what is attributed to the divine power, according as it carries into exe- 
cution the command of a just will, God is said to be able to do by His or- 
dained power In this manner, we must say that by His absolute power God 
can do other things than those He has foreknown and pre-ordained to do But 
it could not happen that He should do anything which He has not foreknown 
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and not pre-ordainEd that He ^ould do Fnr His dnmg is subject to His iore- 
knuwledge and preordinatian, though His power, which is His nature, is not 
For God does things because He so wills, yet He is able to do so, not because 
He so wills, but because He is such in His nature 

Re-ply Obj 2 God is bound to nobody but Himsel/ Hence, when it IS said 
that God can do only what He ought, nothing else is meant by this than that 
God can do nothing but what is for Him fitting and just But these words 
fitting and just may be understood in two ways one, in direct connection 
with the verb is, and thus they would be restricted to signifying the present 
order of things They would therefore refer to His power under this restric- 
tion In that case, what is said in the objection is false, fnr its meaning is that 
God can do nothing except what is now fitting and just If, however, fitting 
and ]ust are joined directly with the verb ran (which has the effect of extend- 
ing their application), and then secondly with is, the result will be a present 
signified in a confused and general way The proposition would then be true, 
and its meaning would be Cod cannot do anvthing Lxrcpt that which, »/ He 
did it, would hr suitable and just 

Reply Obj 3 Although the present order of things is restricted to what 
now exists, the divine power and wisdom are not thus restricted Whence, al- 
though no other order would be suitable and good for the things which now 
exist, yet God can make other things and impose upon them another order 

Sixth Article 

WHETHER OOD CAN DO BETTER THAN WHAT HE DDES? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God cannot do better than He docs For what- 
ever God does, He does 111 a most powerful and wise way But a thing is so 
much the better done as it IS more powerfully and wisely done Therefore God 
cannot do anything better than He does 

Obj 2 Further, Augiistine argues thus I f God could, but would not, beget 
a Son Ills equal. He would have been envious For the same reason, if God 
could have made better things than He has done, but was not willing so to do. 
He would have been envious But envy is far removed from God Therefore 
find has made everything perfect He cannot therefore make anything better 
than He has done 

Ob) 3 Further, what is very good and the best of all cannot be bettered, 
because nothing is better than the best But as Augustine says, each Iking 
that God has made is good, and, taken all together they are verv good, be- 
cause in them all consists the wondrous beauty of the universe '*'* Therefore 
the good m the universe could not be made better by God 

D6j 4 Further, Fhnst as man is full of grace and truth, and possesses the 
Spirit without measure, and so He cannot be better ^gain, created happi- 
ness IS described as the highest good, and thus could not he better And the 
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Blessed Virgin Mary is raised above all the choirs of angels, and so cannot 
be better than she is God cannot theretorB make all things better than He 
has made them 

On the contrary, It is said [Ephes 111 20) God ts able to do all things 
more abundantly than nie desire or understand 

I answer that. The goodness of anything is twofold One belongs to its es- 
sence — thus, for instance, to be rational belongs to the essence of man As 
regards this good, God cannot make a thing better than it is itself, although 
He can make another thing better than it In the same way , He cannot make 
the number four greater than it is, because if it were greater it would no 
longer he four, but another number For the addition of a substantial differ- 
ence in definitions is after the manner of the addition of unity in numbers 
Another kind of goodness is that which is over and above the essence, thus, 
the good of a man is to be virtuous or wise As regards this kind of goodness, 
God can make better the things He has made Absolutely speaking, however, 
God can make something else better than each thing made by Him 

Reply Ob} 1 When it is said that God can make better things than Hs 
does, if better is taken substantively, this proposition is true For He can 
always make something else better than any individual thing and He can 
make the same thing in one way better than it is, and in another way not, as 
was explained above If, however, better is taken as an adverb, referring to 
the mode of God’s activity, then God cannot make anything better than He 
makes it, because He cannot make it from greater wisdom and goodness 
Finally, if it implies the mode of being in the things that God has made, then 
He can make something better, because He can give to things made by Him 
a better manner of being as regards accidents, although not as regards the 
substance 

Reply Ob} 2 It is of the nature of a son that he should be equal to his 
father, when he comes to maturity But it is not of the nature of anything 
created thai it should be better than it was made by God Hence the com- 
parison faihj 

Reply Ob} T, Given the things which actually exist, the universe cannot 
be better, for the order which God has established in things, and in which the 
good of the universe consists, most befits things For it any one thing were 
bettered, the proportion of order would be destroyed, just as if one string 
were stretched more than it ought to be, the melody of the harp would be 
destroyed Yet God could make other things, or add something to the 
present creation, and then there would be another and a better universe 

Reply Ob] 4 An infinite dignity, resulting from the infinite good which is 
God, 15 in a way possessed by the humanity of Christ because it is united to 
God, by created beatitude because it is the enjoyment of God, and by the 
Blessed Virgin because she is the mother of God From this point of view, 
nothing better than these can be made, just as there cannot be anything 
better than God 
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THE DIVINE BEATITUDE 
(/« Four Articles) 

After considering all that pertains to the unity of the divine essence, we 
must turn to the divine beatitude Concerning this, Lhere are lour points of 
inquiry (l) Whether beatitude belongs lo Cod'' ("’) In relation to what is 
God called blessed? Whether in relation to His act of intellect? (3) 
Whether He is essentially the beatitude of each of the blessed? (4) Whether 
every beatitude is included in the di’nne beatitude? 


First Arlictc 

WHFTHtR DFATITVIII HHUNl.S TO COD? 


We proceed thu\ to the First Article — 

Objection i It seems that beatitude does not belong In Cod For beatitude, 
according to Boethius, is a state made perfect bv the aij^regation of all good 
things * But an aggregation of goods has no place in God nor has composi- 
tion Therefore beatitude does not belong to God 

Ohj 2 Further, beatitude nr happiness is the reward of virtue according 
to the Philosopher ? But reward does not befit God, as neither does merit 
Therefore neither does beatitude 

On the contrary, The Apostle says IVkich tn Hts timee He shall show, 
who IS the Blessed and only Mighty, the King vj Kings and Lord of Lords 
( r Tim vi 15I 

/ answer that. Beatitude belongs to God in a supreme way For nothing 
else is understood by the term healitudt than the perfect good of an intellec- 
tual nature which is capable of knowing that it has a plenitude of the good 
it possesses, and which is properly the subject of good and evil and hence 
master of its own actions Both of these attributes belong in a most excellent 
manner to God — namely, to be perfect, and to possess intelligence Whence 
beatitude belongs to Cod in the highest degree 

Reply Ob] I An aggregation of goods is m Cod, not after the manner of 
composition, hut that of simplicity, for those things which in creatures are 
manifold pre-exist in God in simplicity and unity, as was said above ^ 

Reply Obi 2 To be the rew'ard of virtue is accidental to beatitude or hap- 
piness, arising from the fact that some one attains to it, even as to he the 
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term of generatiDn belongs accidentally to a being, so far as it passes from 
potentiality to act As, then, God has being, though not begotten, so He has 
beatitude, although not acquired by merit 


Second Article 

whetheh god is called blessed according to 
HIS intellect’ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God is not called blessed according to His intel- 
lect For beatitude is the highest good But good is said to be in God accord- 
ing to His essence, because good has reference to being which is according tu 
essence, according to Boethius'* Therefore beatitude also is said to be in 
God according to His essence, and not to His intellect 
Obj 2 Further, beatitude has the nature of an end Now the end is the 
object of the will, as is also the good Therefore beatitude is said to be in God 
with reference to His will, and not with reference to His intellect 

On the contrary, Gregoiy says He u m glory, Who, -while He rejoices in 
Htmselj, needs not further praise '' To be in glory, however, is the same as to 
be blessed Therefore, since we enjoy God through our intellect, because 
vision IS the whole of the reward, as Augustine says,“ it would seem that 
beatitude is said to be in God according to His intellect 

I answer that, Beatitude, as was slated above, is the perfect good of an 
intellectual nature Thus it is that, as everything desires the perfection of its 
nature, so an intellectual nature desires naturally to be happy Now that 
which IS most perfect in any intellectual nature is the intellectual operation, 
by which in some sense it grasps everything Whence the beatitude of every 
created intellectual nature consists in understanding Now, in God, to be 
and to understand .ire one and the same thing, differing only in the manner 
of our understanding them Beatitude must therefore be attributed to God 
according to His intellect, as also to the blessed, who are called blessed by 
reason of their likeness to His blessedness 

Reply Ob] i This argument proves that beatitude belongs to God essen- 
tially, it does not prove that beatitude pertains to Him under the aspect of 
His essence, but rather under the aspect of His intellect 

RephOb] 2 Since beatitude IS a good, it IS the object Df the will Now the 
object is presupposed to the act of a power Hence, m our manner of under- 
standing, divine beatitude precedes the act of the will at rest in beatitude 
This cannot be other than the act of the intellect, and thus beatitude is to be 
found in an act of the intellect 
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Third Article 

WHETHER GDD IS THE BEATITUDE OF EACH QF THE 
BLESSED f 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that God is the beatitude of each of the blessed For 
Gad is the highest good, as was said above” But it is quite impassible that 
there should be many highest goods, as also is clear from what has been 
said above " Therefore, since it is of the essence of beatitude that it should be 
the highest good, it seems that beatitude is nothing else but Cod Himself 

Ob] 2 Further, beatitude is the last end of the rational nature But to be 
the last end of the rational nature belongs only to God Therefore the beati- 
tude of all blessed persons is God alone 

On the contrary, The beatitude of one is greater than that of another, ac- 
cording to / Cor XV 41 Star diffenth jrom star m glory But nothing is 
greater than God Therefore beatitude is something other than God 

/ answer that, The beatitude of an intellectual nature consists in an act of 
the intellect In this we may consider two things — namely, the object of the 
act, which is the thing understood , and the act itself, which is to understand 
If, then, beatitude be consideied on the side of the object, God is the only 
beatitude, for everyone is blessed from this sole fact, that he understands 
God For as Augustine says Blessed is he who knoweth Thee, though he 
know nought else “ But as regards the act of understanding, beatitude is a 
created thing in beatified creatures In God, however, even in this respect 
beatitude is something uncreated 

Reply Oh] i Beatitude, as regards its object, is the highest good ab- 
solutely, but as regards its act, in beatified creatures, it is not the supreme 
good absolutely, but in the genus of goods which a creature can participate 

Reply Ob] 2 End is twofold, namely, objective and subjcctruc, as the 
Philosopher says, namely, the reality itsclj and if i use Thus, to a miser the 
end IS money, and its acquisition Accordingly, the last end of a rational 
creature is God, considered as the reality itself of the end , but created beati- 
tude IS the end, considered as the use, or rather the fruition, of that reality 

Fourtfi Article 

WHETHER EVERY BEATITUDE IS INCLUDED IN THE 
BEATITUDE OF GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It seems that the divine beatitude does not embrace all other 
beatitudes For there are some false beatitudes But nothing false can be in 
God Therefore the divine beatitude does not embrace every beatitude 

’ Q fi, a 2 and 4 * [J ii, a 3 ® Confess , V, 4 (PL 32, 708) 
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Ob] 2 Further, a certain beatitude, according to some, consists in cor- 
poreal things, eg , in pleasure, riches, and the like Now none of these have 
to do with God, since He is incorporeal Therefore His beatitude does not 
embrace every beatitude 

On the contrary, Beatitude is a certain perfection But the divine perfec- 
tion embraces every perfection, as was shown above Therefore the divine 
beatitude embraces every beatitude 

1 answer that, Whatever is desirable in whatsoever beatitude, whether true 
or false, all pre-exists in a more eminent way in the divine beatitude As to 
contemplative happiness, God possesses a continual and most certain con- 
templation of Himself and of all things else, and as to that which is active, 
He has the governance of the whole universe As to earthly happiness, which 
consists in pleasure, riches, power, dignity, and fame, according to Boe- 
thius,*^ He possesses joy in Himself and all things else for His pleasure, 
instead of riches, He has that complete self-sufficiency, which is promised by 
riches, in place of power, He has omnipotence, for dignities, the governance 
of all things, and in place of fame, He possesses the admiration of all 
creatures 

Repty Oh] i A particular kind of beatitude 15 false according as it falls 
short of the essence of true beatitude, and thus it is not in God But what- 
ever semblance it has, howsoever slight, of beatitude, the whole of it pre- 
exists in the divine beatitude 

Reply Oh] 2 The good that exists in corporeal things in a corporeal man- 
ner IS also in God, but in a spiritual manner 

We have now spoken enough concerning what pertains to the unity of the 
divine essence 

“ Q 4, a 2 “ Dt Consol , III, prose 2 (PL 63, 724) 



TREATISE ON THE TRINITY 


Question XXVll 

THE PROCESSION OF THE DIVINE PERSONS 
\In Five Articles) 

Having cnnsidered what helangs to the unity ol the divine essence, it re- 
mains to treat of what belongs to the Trinity nf the persons in God And be- 
cause the divine Persons are distinguished from each other according to the 
relations of origin, the order of doctrine leads us to consider, first, the ques- 
tion of origin or procession secondly, the relations of origin,^ thirdly, the 
persons ^ 

Concerning procession there are five jioints of inquiry 

|i) Whether there is procession in God? (2) Whether any procession in 
God can be called generation? (3) Whether there can be any other proces- 
sion in Grid besides generation? (4) Whether that other procession can be 
called generation? (5) Whether there are nitre than two processions in God? 

First Article 

WHETHER THERE IS nROCESSION IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there cannot be any procession in God 
For procession signifies outward movement But in God there is no movable 
subject, nor anything extraneous Therefore neither is there procession in 
God 

Obj 2 Further, everything which proceeds differs from that whence it 
proceeds But in God there is no diversity, but supreme simplicity There- 
fore in God there is no procession 

Ob] 3 Further, to proceed from another seems to be against the nature of 
the first principle But God is the first principle, as was shown above ’ There- 
fore in God there is no procession 

On the contrary, Our Lord says, From God I proceeded [Jo viii 42) 

/ answer that, Divine Scripture uses, 111 relation to God, names which 
signify procession This procession has been variously understood Some 
have understood it m the sense of an effect proceeding from its cause So 
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Anus took It, saying that the Sun proceeds from the Father as His primary 
creature, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son as 
the creature of both ■* In this sense, neither the Son nor the Holy Ghost would 
be true God, and this is contrary to what is said of the Son, That we 
may be tn His true Son This ts the true God (r John \ 20) Of the Holy 
Ghost it is also said. Know you not that your members arc the temple oj the 
Holy Ghost'' (r Cor vi 15) Now, to have a temple is God’s prerogative 
Others take this procession to mean the cause proceeding to the effect, as 
moving it, or impressing its own likeness on it, in which sense it was under- 
stood by Sabellius, who said that God the Father is called Son in assuming 
flesh from the Virgin, and that the Father also is called Holy Ghost in sancti- 
fying the rational creature, and moving it to life '' The words of the Lord 
contradict such a meaning, when He speaks of Himself, The Son cannot oj 
Htmselj do anything \]o v 19), while many other passages show the 
same, whereby we know that the Father is not the Son 

Careful examination shows that both of these opinions take procession as 
meaning an outward act, hence neither of them affirms procession as existing 
m God Himself But procession always supposes action, and as there is an 
outward procession corresponding to the act tending to external matter, so 
there must be an inward procession corresponding to the act remaining within 
the agent This applies most conspicuously to the intellect, the action of 
which remains in the intelligent agent For whenever we understand, by the 
very fact of understanding there proceeds somelhirg within us, which is a 
conception of the thing understood, a conception issuing from our intellec- 
tual power and proceeding from our knowledge of that thing This concep- 
tion IS signified by the spoken word, and it is called the word of the heart 
signified by the word of the voice 

As God is above all things, we should understand what is said of God, not 
according to the mode of the lowest creatures, namely bodies, but from the 
likeness of the highest creatures, the intellectual substances, although even 
the likenesses derived from these fall short in the representation nf divine 
objects Procession, therefore, is not to be understood from what it is in 
bodies. Either according to local movement, or by way of a cause proceeding 
forth to Its exterior effect, as, for instance, like heat proceeding from the 
agent to the thing made hot Rather it is to be understood by way of an intel- 
ligible emanation, for example, of the intelligible word which proceeds from 
the speaker, yet remains in him In that sense the Catholic Faith under- 
stands procession as existing in God 

Reply Obj i This objection comes from the idea of procession in the 
sense of local motion, or of an action tending to external matter, or to an 
exterior effect, which kind of procession does not exist in God, as we have 
explained 

Reply Ob] 2 Whatever proceeds by way of outward procession is neces- 
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sanly distinct from the saurcE whEnce it prncEeds, whcrEas whatEver pro- 
ceeds within by an intelligible procession is not necessarily distinct, indeed, 
the more perfectly it proceeds, the more closely it is one with the source 
whence it proceeds For it is clear that the more a thing is understood, the 
more closely is the intellectual conception joined and united to the intelligent 
agent, since the intellect by the very act of understanding is made one with 
the object understood Hence, as the dmne understanding is the very 
supreme perfection of God,” the divine Word is of necessity perfectly one 
With the source whence He proceeds, without any diversity 

Reply Obj 3 To proceed from a principle, so as to be something outside 
and distinct from that principle, is irreconcilable with the idea of a first prin- 
ciple, whereas an intimate and non-diverse procession by way of an intel- 
ligible act is included in the idea of a first principle For when we call the 
builder the principle of the house, in the idea of such a principle is included 
that of his art, and it would he included in the idea of the first principle, were 
the builder the first principle of the house God, Who is the first principle of 
all things, may be compared to created things as the artisan is to the works 
of his art 


Second Article 

WHETHER ANY PROCESSION IN OOD LAN BE CALLED 
GENERATION ? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that no procession in God can be called genera- 
tion For generation is change from non-being to being, and is opposed to 
corruption while matter is the subject of both N othing of all this belongs to 
God Therefore generation cannot exist in God 

Obj 2 Further, procession exists in God, according to an intelligible mode, 
as above explained But such a process is not called generation in us, there- 
fore neither is it to be so called in God 

Obj 3 Further, anything that is generated derives being from its gener- 
ator Therefore such being is derived being But no denved being can be self- 
subsistent Therefore, since the divine being is self-subsisting,^ it follows that 
no generated being can be the divine being Therefore there is no generation 
in God 

On the contrary, It is said (Ps 11 7) This day have I begotten Thee 
/ answer that, The procession of the Word in God is called generation In 
proof whereof we must observe that generation has a twofold meaning one 
common to everything subject to generation and corruption, in which sense 
generation is nothing but change from non-being to being In another sense, 
it IS proper and belongs to living things, in which sense it signifies the origin 
of a living being from a conjoined living principle And this is properly 
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called birth Not everything of that kind, hnwever, is called begotten, but, 
strictly speaking, only what proceeds by way of likeness Hence a hair has 
not the aspect of generation and of sonship, but only that has which proceeds 
by way of likeness Nor will any likeness suffice, for a worm which is gen- 
erated from animals has not the aspect of generation and sonship, although it 
has a generic likeness, for this kind of generation requires that there should 
be a procession by way of likeness in the same specific nature, as a man 
proceeds from a man, and a horse from a horse So in living things, which 
proceed from potential to actual life, such as men and animals, generation 
includes both these kinds of generation But if there is a being whose life 
does not proceed from potentiality to act, procession (if found in such a 
being) excludes entirely the first kind of generation, whereas it may have 
that kind of generation which belongs to living things So m this manner the 
procession of the Word in God is generation, for He proceeds by way of 
intelligible action, which is a vital operation — from a conjoined principle 
(as above described) — by way of likeness, because the conception of the 
intellect is alikeness of the object conceived — and exists in the same nature, 
because m God the act of understanding and His being are the same, as was 
shown above ’ Hence the procession of the Word in God is called generation, 
and the Word Himself proceeding is called the Son 

Reply Obj j This objection is based on the idea of generation in the first 
sense, implying the issuing forth from potentiality to act, in which sense it 
15 not found in God 

Reply Ob) 2 The act of understanding in ourselves is not the substance 
Itself of the intellect Hence the word which proceeds within us by intelligi- 
ble operation is not of the same nature as the source whence it proceeds, so 
the idea of generation cannot be properly and fully applied to it But the di- 
vine act of understanding is the very substance itself of the one who under- 
stands ’ The Word proceeding, therefore, proceeds as subsisting in the same 
nature, and so is properly called begotten, and Son Hence Scripture employs 
terms which denote generation of living things in order to signify the proces- 
sion of the divine wisdom, namely, conception and birth, as is declared in 
the person of the divine wisdom, The depths were not as yet, and I nias al- 
ready conceived , bejore the hills, 1 was brought jorth [Prov vm 24) In our 
way of understanding we use the word conception m order to signify that in 
the word of our intellect is found the likeness of the thing understood, al- 
though there he no identity of nature 

Reply Ob) 3 Not everything derived from another has existence in an- 
other subject, otherwise we could not say that the whole substance of created 
being comes from God, since there is no subject that could receive the whole 
substance So, then, what is generated in God receives being from the gen- 
erator, not as though that being were received into matter or into a subject 
(which would conflict with the divine self-subsistence) , but when we speak 
"Q 14, a 4 ‘Ibid 
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of His being as received, we mean that He Who proceeds receives divine 
being from another, not, however, as if He were other from the divine nature 
For in the perfection itself of the divine being are contained both the Word 
intelligibly proceeding and the principle of the Word, with whatever belongs 
to His perfection 


Third ArliLle 

WHETHER ANY OTHER PROCESSION EXISTS IN ODD BESIDES 
THAT OF THE WORD? 

We proceed thus to the Third irttclr — 

Objection I It would seem that no other procession exists in God besides 
the generation of the Word Because, for whatever reason we admit another 
procession, we should be led to admit yet another, anil so on to infinitude, 
which cannot he Therefore we must stop at the first, and hold that there 
exists only one procession in Giiil 

O/i) 2 Further, every nature possesses but one mode of self-communica- 
tion because operations derive unity and diversity from their termini But 
procession in God is only by way of communication of the divine nature 
Therefore, as there is only one divine nature,” it follows that only one 
procession exists in God 

Obj ■] Further, if any other procession but the intelligible procession of 
the Word existed in God, it could only be the procession of love, which is by 
the operation of the will But such a procession is identified with the intel- 
ligible procession of the intellect, inasmuch as in God the will is the same as 
His intellect Therefore in God there is no other procession but the proces- 
sion of the Word 

On the I ontrary, The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 170 \v 26) , 
and He is distinct from the Son, according to the words, / will ask AIv Father, 
and lit ujtll give vou another Paraclete [Jo xiv 16) Therefore in God an- 
other procession exists besides the procession of the Word 

I answer that, There are two processions in God, the procession of the 
Word, and another 

In evidence whereof we must observe that procession exists in God only 
according to an action which does not tend to anything external, but remains 
in the agent itself Such action in an intellectual nature is that of the intellect 
and of the will The procession of the W'nrd is by way of an intelligible 
operation The operation of the w'lll within ourselves involves also another 
procession, that of love, whereby the object loved is in the one who loves, 
just as, by the conception of the word, the object expressed or understood is 
in the intelligent agent Hence, besides the procession of the Word in God, 
there exists in Him another procession called the procession of love 

Reply Ob] i There is no need to go on to infinity in the divine proces- 
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sinns, for Lhe pracessian which is atcnmplished within the agent in an intel- 
lectual nature temunates in the procession of the will 

Reply Obj 2 All that eaists in God, is God,*^ whereas the same does not 
apply to others Therefore the divine nature is communicated by every pro- 
cession which is not outward, and this does not apply to other natures 
Reply Obj 3 Though will and intellect are not diverse in God, neverthe- 
less the nature of will and intellect requires that the processions belonging to 
each of them exist m a certain order For the procession of love occurs in due 
order as regards the procession of the Word, since nothing can be loved by 
the will unless it is conceived in the intellect So, as there exists a certain 
order of the Word to the principle whence He proceeds (although in God 
the substance of the intellect and its conception are the same), so, although 
in God the will and the intellect are the same, still, inasmuch as love requires 
by its very nature that it proceed only from the conception of the intellBct, 
there is a distinction of order between the procession oi love and the pro- 
cession of the Word m God 


Fourth Article 

WHETHLR THE PROCESSION OF LOVE IN EDO IS EENEHATIDN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the procession of love in God is generation 
For what proceeds by way of likeness of nature among living things is said 
to be generated and born But what proceeds in God by way of love proceeds 
in the likeness of nature, otherwise it would be extraneous to the divine 
nature, and would thus be an external procession Therefore what proceeds 
in God by way of love proceeds as generated and born 

Ob] 2 Further, as likeness is of the nature of the word, so it is of the 
nature of love Hence it is said that every beast loves its like [Ecelus xiii 
ig) Therefore, if the Word is begotten and born by way of likeness, it seems 
becoming that love should proceed by way of generation 

Obj 2 Further, what is not in any species is not in the genus So if there 
IS a procession of love in God, there ought to be some special name besides 
this common name of procession But no other name is applicable but gen- 
eration Therefore the procession of love in God is generation 

On the contrary, Were this true, it would follow that the Holy Ghost, 
Who proceeds as love, would proceed as begotten, which is against the 
statement of Athanasius The Holy Ghost ts from the Father and the Son, 
not made, nor begotten, but proceeding '■* 

/ answer that. The procession of love in God ought not to he called genera- 
tion In evidence whereof we must consider that the intellect and the will 
differ in this, that the intellect is made actual by the thing understood resid- 
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ing m the intellect according to its own likeness, whereas the will is made 
actual, not by any likeness of the thing willed within it, but by its having a 
certain inclination to the thing willed Thus the procession of the intellect is 
by way of likeness, and is called generation, because every generator begets 
its own like, whereas the procession of the will is not byway 0/ likeness, but 
IS rather by way of impulse and movement towards some thing 

So what proceeds in God byway of love does not proceed as begotten, or as 
son, but proceeds rather as spirit, which name expresses a certain vital 
movement and impulse, according as anyone is described as moved or 
impelled by love to perform an action 

Reply Ob] i All that exists in God is one with the divine nature Hence 
the proper notion of this or that procession, by which one procession is dis- 
tinguished from another, cannot be on the part of this unity, but the proper 
notion of this or that procession must be taken from the order of one pro- 
cession to another, which order is derived from the nature of will and intel- 
lect Hence each procession in God takes its name from the proper notion of 
will and intellect, the name being imposed to signify what its nature really 
is, and so It is that ihe Person proceeding as love receives the divine nature, 
hut is not said to be born 

Reply Oh] 2 Likeness belongs in a different way to the word and to love 
It belongs to the word as being the likeness of the thing understood, as the 
thing generated is the likeness of the generator, but U belongs to love, not as 
though love itself were a likeness, but because likeness is the principle of 
loving Thus it does not follow that love is begotten but that the one be- 
gotten IS the principle of love 

Reply Ob] 3 We can name God only from creatures But because in 
creatures generation is the only principle of the cummuniLaLinn of nature, 
procession in God has no proper or special name, except that of generation 
Hence the procession which is not generation has remained without a special 
name, but it can be called spiration, since it is the procession of the Spirit 

Fifth ArUcle 

WHETHFU THERE ARE MORE THAN TWO PROCESSIONS IN 

COD? 

We proceed thus to the fifth Article — 

Ob]cction I It would seem that there are more than two processions in 
God As knowledge and will are attributed to God, so is power Therefore, if 
two processions exist in God, namely, according to intellect and will, it seems 
that there must also be a third procession according to power 

Ob] 2 Further, goodness seems to be the greatest principle of procession, 
since goodness is diffusive of itself Therefore there must be a procession of 
goodness in God 
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Ob) j Further, in Gad there IS greater power of fecundity than in us But 
in us there is not only one procession of the word, but many, for in us from 
one word proceeds another, and also from one love proceeds another There- 
fore in God there are mure than two processions 

Dn the contrary, In God there are not more than two who proceed — the 
Son and the Holy Ghost Therefore there are in Him but two processions 
/ answer that, The divine processions can be derived only from the actions 
which remain within the agent In a nature which is intellectual and divine 
these acts are only two, the acts of understanding and willing For the act of 
sensation, which also appears to be an operation within the agent, takes 
place outside the intellectual nature, and it cannot be reckoned as wholly re- 
moved from the sphere of external actions, lor the act of sensation is per- 
fected by the action of the sensible thing upon sense It follows that no other 
procession is possible in Gad but the procession of the Word, and of Love, 
Reply Ob] i Power is the principle whereby one thing acts on another. 
Hence it is that external action points to power In this sense the divine 
power does not imply the procession of a divine person, but is indicated by 
the procession therefrom of creatures 
Reply Ob] i As Boethius says, goodness belongs to the essence and not 
to operation, unless perhaps considered as the object of the will 

Thus, since the divine processions must be denominated from certain ac- 
tions, no other processions can be understood in God according to goodness 
and the like attributes except those of the Word and of Love, according as 
God understands and loves His own essence, truth and goodness 
Reply Ob] 3 As was above explained, God understands all things by one 
simple act, and by one act also He wills all things Hence there cannot exist 
in Him a procession of Word from Word, nor of Love from Love for there is 
in Him only one perfect Word, and one perfect Love Thereby is manifested 
His perfect fecundity 
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Questinn XXVIII 


THE DIVINE RELATIONS 
(/« Four Articles) 

The divine relatinns are next to be considered, in four points of inquiry 1 1 ) 
Whether there are real relations in God? (2) Whether these relations are the 
divine essence itself, or are extrinsic to it? (3) Whether in God there can 
be several relations really distinct from each other? (4) The number of 
these relations 


Firsl Article 

WHETHER THERE ARI HLAI RELATIONS IN OOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Artide — 

Objection I It would seem that there are no real relations in God For 
Boethius says, All possible predieamcnts used a\ regards the Godhead refer 
to the substance, for nothing can hr predicated relatively^ But whatever 
really exists in God can be predicated of Him Therefore no real relation 
exists in God 

Oh; 2 I'urther, Boethius says that. Relation in the Trimtv of the Father 
to the Son, and of both to the Holy Ghost, is the relation of the same to the 
same - But a relation of this kind is only a logical one, for every real relation 
requires and implies two terms in reality Therefore, the divine relations are 
not real relations, but are formed only by the mind 

Obj 2 Further, the relation of paternity IS the relation of a principle But 
to say that God is the principle of creatures does not signify any real rela- 
tion, but only a logical one Therefore paternity in God is not a real relation, 
and the same applies for the same reason to the other relations in God 

DA; 4 Further, the divine generation proceeds by way of an intelligible 
word But the relations following upon the operation of the intellect are logi- 
cal relations Therefore paternity and hliation in God, consequent upon 
generation, are only logical relations 

D» the contrary. The Father is denominated only from paternity, and the 
Son only from filiation Therefore, if no real paternity or filiation existed in 
God, it would follow that God is not really Father or Son, but only in our 
manner of understanding, and this is the Sabellian heresy 

1 answer that. Relations exist in God really In proof of this we may 
consider that in relations alone is there found something which is only in the 
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apprehensian and not in reality This is not found in any other genus, since 
other genera as quantity and quality, in their strict and proper meaning, 
signify something inherent in a subject But relation in its own proper 
meaning signifies only what refers to another Such relation to another eaists 
sometimes in the nature of things, as in those things which by their own very 
nature are ordered to each other and have a mutual inclination Such rela- 
tions are necessarily real relations, as in a heavy body is found an inclination 
and order to the center of the universe, and hence there exists in the heavy 
body a certain relation in regard to the center, and the same applies to other 
things Sometimes, however, this reference to another, signified by relation, 
IS to be found only in the apprehension of the reason comparing one thing to 
another, and this is a logical relation only, as, for instance, when reason 
compares man to animal as the species to the genus But when something 
proceeds from a principle of the same nature, then both the one proceeding 
and the source of procession communicate in the same order, and then they 
have real relations to each other Therefore, as the divine processions are in 
the identity of the same nature, as was above explained,’ these relations, 
which are according to the divine processions, are necessarily real relations 

Reply Ob) i Relationship is not predicated of God according to its proper 
and formal meaning, that is to say, in so far as its proper meaning denotes 
reference to that in which relation is inherent, but only as denoting reference 
to another Nevertheless, Boethius did not wish to exclude relation in God, 
but he wished to show that it was not to be predicated of Him as regards the 
mode of inherence in Himself in the strict meaning of relation, but rather by 
way of relation to another 

Reply Ob; 2 The relation signified by the term /Ae sqote is a logical rela- 
tion only if It IS taken in regard to absolutely the same thing, because such 
a relation can exist only in a certain order observed by reason as regards the 
order of anything to itself, according to some two aspects thereof The case is 
otherwise, however, when things are called the same, not numencallj^, but 
genencally or specifically Thus Boethius likens the divine relations to a 
relation of identity, not in every respect, but only as regards the fact that 
the substance is not diversified by these relations, as neither is it by a relation 
of identity 

Reply Ob; 3 As the creature proceeds from God in diversity of nature, 
Gad IS outside the order of the whole creation, nor does any relation to the 
creature arise from His nature, for He does not produce the creature by 
necessity of His nature, but by His intellect and will, as was above ex- 
plained ■* Therefore, there is no real relation in God to the creature, whereas 
in creatures there is a real relation to God, because creatures are contained 
under the divine order, and their very nature entails dependence on God 
Dn the other hand, the divine processions are in one and the same nature 
Hence no parallel exists 
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Reply Ob) 4 Relations whicJi result in the things understood from the 
operation of the intellect alone are logical relations only, inasmuch as reason 
observes them as existing between two understood things Those relations, 
however, which follow the operation of the intellect, and which exist between 
the word intellectually proceeding and the source whence it proceeds, are 
not logical relations only, but real relations inasmuch as the intellect itself 
or reason is a real thing and really related to that which proceeds from it 
intelligibly, as a corporeal thing is related to that which proceeds from it 
corporeally Thus paternity and filiation are real relations in God 


Second Article 

WHETHER RELATION IN OOD IS THE SAME AS HIS 
ESSENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that relation m God is not the same as the 
divine essence For Augustine says that not all that is said oi Cod is said of 
His substance, for wc say some things relatively, as Father in ; aspect of the 
Son but such thim’s do not refer to the substance ’ 'Jherefore relation is 
not the divine essence 

Ob) 1 Further, Augustine says that every relative expression is some- 
thing besides the relation expressed, as master is a man, and ilave is a man “ 
Therefore, if relations exist in God, there must be something else besides re- 
lation in God This can only be His essence Therefore essence differs from 
relation 

Ob) I, Further, the being of relation is the being referred to another, as 
the Philosopher says ’’ So if relation is the divine essence, it follows that the 
being of the divine essence is itself a relation to something else, whereas this 
is repugnant to the perfection of the divine being, which is supremely abso- 
lute and selJ-subsisting ® Therefore relation is not the divine essence 

On the contrary, Everything which is not the divine essence is a creature. 
But relation really belongs to God If therefore it is not the divine essence, 
it is a creature, and it cannot claim the adoration of latna, contrary to what 
is sung m the Preface Let us adore the distinction of the Persons, and the 
equality of their Majesty 

I answer that. It is reported that Gilbert de la Porree erred on this point,® 
but revoked his error later at the council of Rheims For he said that the 
dmne relations are assistant, or externally affixed 

To perceive the error here expressed, we must consider that m each of the 
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nine genera of accidents there are two points for remark One is the nature 
belonging to each one of them considered as an accident, and this is, in the 
case of all of them, that their bemg is to inhere in a subject, for the bemg of 
an accident is to inhere The other point of remark is the proper nature of 
each one of these genera In the genera, apart from that of relation, as in 
quantity and quality, even the true notion of the genus itself is derived 
from a relation to a subject, for quantity is called the measure of substance, 
and quality is the disposition of substance But the true notion of relation is 
not taken from its respect to that in which it is, hut from its respect to some- 
thing outside So, even in creatures, relations are found as such to be as- 
sistant, and not intrinsically affixed, for they signify, as it were, a respect 
which affects the thing related, inasmuch as it tends from that thing to 
something else, whereas, if relation is considered as an accident, it inheres in 
a subject, and has an accidental being in it Gilbert de la Porree considered 
relation in the former mode only 

Now whatever has an accidental being in creatures, when considered as 
transferred to Cod, has a substantial being, for there is no accident in God 
since everything m Him is His essence So, in so far as relation has an acci- 
dental being in creatures, relation really existing in God has the being of the 
divine essence in no way distinct therefrom But m so far as relation implies 
respect to something else, no respect to the essence is signified, but rather 
to Us opposite term 

Thus it IS manifest that relation really existing in God is really the same 
as His essence, and differs only m Us mode of intelligibility, as in relation 
is meant that regard tn Us opposite which is not expressed in the name of 
essence Thus it is clear that in God relation and essence do not differ m 
bemg from each other, but are one and the same 

Reply Obj I These words of Augustine do not imply that paternity or 
any other relation in God is not in Us very being the same as the divine 
essence, they imply that, as existing m Him to Whom it is applied, it is not 
predicated under the mode of substance but as a relation So there are said 
to be two predicaments only in God, since other predicaments signify rela 
tion to that of which they are spoken, both in their generic and in their 
specific nature, but nothing that exists m God can have any relation to 
that wherein it exists, or of whom it is spoken, except the relation of iden- 
tity, and this by reason of God’s supreme simplicity 

Reply Ohj 2 As the relation which exists in creatures involves not only a 
regard to another, but also something absolute, so the same applies to God, 
yet not m the same way What is contained m the creature, above and be- 
yond what IS contained in the meaning of relation, is something else besides 
that relation whereas in God there is no distinction, but both are one and 
the same reality, and this is not perfectly expressed by the word relation, 
as if it were comprehended in the ordinary meaning of that terra For it was 
above explained, in treating of the divine names, that more is contained in 
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the per/ection nf the divine essence than can be signified by any name 
Hen ce it dsBs not follow that in God there exists anything besides relation 
really other than it , but only in the various names imposed by us 

Reply Ob; 3 If the divine perfection contained nnly what is signified by 
relative names, it would follow that it is imperfect, being thus related to 
something else, as in the same wray, if nothing more were contained in it 
than what is signified by the word vnsdom, it would not in that case be any- 
thing subsistent But as the perfection of the divine essence is greater than 
can be included in any name, it does not follow, if a relative term or any 
other name applied to God signifies something imperfect, that the divine 
essence is in any way imperfect, for the dmne essence comprehends within 
itself the perfection of every genus 

Thirii Article 

WHETHER THE RELATIONS IN COD ARE REALTY 
DISTIN CUISHl n FROM EACH OTHER'' 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the divine rebitinns are not really dis- 
tinguished from each other For things which are identified with the same 
thing are identified with each other But every relaliiin in God is really the 
same as the divine essence Therefore the rela'inns are not really distin- 
guished from each other 

Obj 2 Further, as paternity and filiation are by name distinguished from 
the divine essence, so likewise are goodness and power But this kind of dis- 
tinction does not make anj real distinction of the div me goodness and power 
Therefore neither docs it make any real distinction of paternity and filiation 
Ob; Further, in God there is no real distinction hut that of origin But 
one relation does not seem to arise from another Therefore the relations are 
not really distinguished from each other 

On the contrary, Boethius says that m God the substance contains the 
unity, and relation multiplies the trinity Therefore, if the relations were 
not really distinguished from each other, there would be no real trinity in 
God but only a logical trinity, which is the error of Sabellius 
/ answer that, The attribution of anything to another involves the attri- 
bution likewise of whatever is contained in it So when man is attributed 
to anyone, a rational nature is likewise attributed to him The idea of rela- 
tion however, necessarily means the reference of one to another, according 
as one is relatively opposed to another So as in God there is a real relation 
there must also be a real opposition The very nature of relative opposition 
includes distinction Hence, there must be real distinction in God, not in- 
deed, according to that which is absolute — ^namely, essence, wherein there is 
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supreme unity and simplicity — but according to that which is relative 
Reply Obj 1 According to the Philosopher, this argument (namely, that 
whatever things are identified with the same thing are identified with each 
other) holds il the identity be real and logical (as, for instance, a tunic and 
a garment), but not if they differ logically Hence in the same place he says 
that although action is the same as motion, and likewise passion, still it does 
not follow that action and passion are the same, because action implies ref- 
erence as of something from which there is motion in the thing moved, 
whereas passion implies reference as of something which ts from another 
Likewise, although paternity, like filiation, is really the same as the divine 
essence, nevertheless, these two in their own proper notions and definitions 
import opposite relations Hence they are distinguished from each other 
Reply Obj 2 Power and goodness do not signify any opposition in their 
respective natures, and hence there is no parallel argument 

Reply Ob} 3 Although relations, properly speaking, do not arise or pro- 
ceed from each other, nevertheless, they are considered as opposed according 
to the procession of one from another 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER IN GOD THERE ARE ONLY FOUR REAL RELATIONS 

— PATERNITY, EIIIATION, SPIRATION AND PROCESSION? 

Wr proceed thus: In the. Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that m God there are not only four real rela- 
tions — paternity, filiation, spiration and procession P'or it must be ob- 
served that in God there exist the relations of the inielligent agent to the 
object understood, and of the one willing to the object willed, which are 
real relations not comprised under those above enumerated Therefore there 
are not only four real relations m God 

Obj 2 Further, real relations in God are understood as coming from the 
intelligible procession of the Woid But intelligible relations are infinitely 
multiplied, as Avicenna says Therefore in God there exists an infinite 
senes of real relations 

Ob] 3 Further, ideas in God are eternal,'? and are distinguished from 
each other only by reason of their relation to things, as was above stated 
Therefore in God there are many more eternal relations 

Ob] 4 Further, equality, and likeness, and identity are relations and 
they are in God from eternity Therefore several more relations are eternal 
m God than the above named 

Obj s Further, it may on the contrary be said that there are fewer rela- 
tions in God than those named above For, according to the Philosopher, The 
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Ufay from Athens to Thebes ts the same as from Thebes to Athens By the 
same way af reasoning there is the same relation from the Esther to the Son 
(that nf paternity) and from the Son tn the Father (that of filiation) , and 
thus there are not four relations in God 

/ answer that, According to the Philosopher, every relation is based either 
on quantity, as double and half, or on action and passion, as the doer and 
the deed, the father and the son, the master and the servant, and the like 
Now as there is no quantity in God, for He is great without quantity, as 
Augustine says,*" it follows that a real relation in God can be based only on 
action Such relations are not based on the actions of God according to any 
extrinsic procession, since the lelations of God to creatures are not real in 
Him Hence, it follows that real relations in God can be understood only 
in regard to those actions according to which there are internal, and not 
external, processions in God These processions are only two, as was above 
explained,-- one derived from the action of the intellect, the procession of 
the Word, and the other from the action of the will, the procession of Love. 
In respect nf each of these processions two opposite relations arise, one of 
which IS the relation ut the [oerson proceeding from the principle, the other 
IS the relation of the principle Himself The procession of the Word is called 
generation in the proper sense nf the term, whereby it is applied to living 
things Now the relation of the principle of generation in perfect living beings 
IS called paternity, and the relation of the one pioieeihng from the principle 
IS called ji/iafmn But the procession of Love has no proper iiLime nf its own,-* 
and so neither have the ensuing relations a proper name of their own The 
relation of the principle of this procession is called spiratum, and the relation 
of the person proceeding is called procession, although these two names be- 
long to the processions nr origins themselves, and not to the relations 
Reply Oh} j In those things in which there is a difference between the 
intellect and its object, and the will and its object, there can be a real rela- 
tion both of science to its object, and of the one willing to the object willed. 
In God, howevir, the intellect and its object are one and the same, because 
by understanding Himself, God understands all other things and the same 
applies to His will and the object that He wills Hence it follows that in God 
these relations are not real, as neither is the relation of a thing to itself 
Neverthi’less, the relation to the Word is a real relation, because the Word 15 
understood as proceeding by an intelligible action, and not as a thing under- 
stood For when we understand a stone, that which the intellect conceives of 
the thing understood is called the word 

Reply Ob] 2 Intelligible relations in ourselves are infinitely multiplied, 
because a man understands a stone by one act, and by another act under- 
stands that he understands the stone, and again by another, understands 
that he understands this, thus the acts of understanding are infinitely inulti- 
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plied, and consequently also the relations understood This does not apply 
to God, inasmuch as He understands all things by one act alone 

Reply Ob] 3 Ideal relations exist in God as understood by Him Hence it 
does not follow from their plurality that there are many relations in God, 
but that God knows these many relations 

Reply Oh] 4 Equality and likeness in God are not real relations, but only 
logical relations, as will later be shown 

Reply Ob] 5 The way from one term to another and conversely is the 
same, nevertheless, the mutual relations are not the same Hence, we can- 
not conclude that the relation of the father to the son is the same as that of 
the son to the father, but we could conclude this of something absolute, if 
there were such between them 

“ Q 42, a I, ad 1 



Question XXIX 


THE DIVINE PERSONS 
{In Four Articics] 

Having premised what have appeared necessary notions concerning the prn- 
cBssions and the relations we must now approach the subject of the Persons 

First, we shall consider the persons absolutely, and then comparatively as 
regards each other ^ We must cnnsiilei the Persiins absolutely first in gen- 
eral, and then singly “ 

The general consideration of the Persons appears to involve four points 
(i) The signification of this name person, (2) the number of the Persons,'* 
(3) what IS involved in the number of the Persons, or is opposed thereto, as 
diversity, and similitude, and the like,'* (4) what belongs to our knowledge 
of the Persons “ 

Four subjects of inquiry are comprised in the first point (i) The defini- 
tion of prrson (2) The comparison of person to essence, subsistence, and 
hypostasis Ij) IVhether the name person is becoming to God? (4) What 
does It signify in Him? 


First Article 

THE DEFINITION OF PERSON 
We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the definition of person given by Boethius 
is insufficient — that is, a person is an individual substance nj a rational na- 
ture For nothing singular can be subject In definition But pirson signifies 
something singular Therefore person is improperly defined 

Ob] 2 Further, substance, as placed above in the definition of person, is 
either first substance or second substance If it is the former the word in- 
dividual IS superfluous, because first substance is individual substance, if it 
stands for second substance, the added word individual is false, for there is a 
contradiction in terms, since second substances are called genera or species 
Therefore this definition is incorrect 

Ob] 3 Further, a term of intention must not be included in the definition 
of a thing For to define a man as a species oj animal would not be a correct 
definition, since man is the name of a thing, and species is a name of an in- 
tention Therefore, since person is the name of a thing (for it signifies asub- 
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stance □! a rational nature), the word individual which is an intentional 
name comes improperly into the definition 

Obj 4 Further, Nature is the principle of motion and rest, in those things 
in which it IS essentially, and not accidentally, as Aristotle says ^ But person 
IS found in immovable things, as in God, and m the angels Therefore the 
word nature ought not to enter into the definition of person, but the word 
should rather be essence 

Obj 5 Further, the separated soul is an individual substance of a ra- 
tional nature, but it is not a person Therefore person is not properly de- 
fined as above 

I answer that. Although universal and particular exist in every genus, 
nevertheless, in a certain special way the individual belongs to the genus of 
substance For substance is individuated through itself, whereas the acci- 
dents are individuated by the subject, which is the substance For this par- 
ticular whiteness is called this because it exists in this particular subject 
And so it IS reasonable that the individuals of the genus substance should 
have a special name of their own, for they are called hypostases,'* or first 
substances 

Further still, in a more special and perfect way, the particular and the 
individual are found in rational substances, which have dominion over their 
own actions, and which are not only made to act, as are others, hut act of 
themselves, for actions belong lo singulars Therefore, individuals of a ra- 
tional nature even have a special name among other substances, and this 
name is person 

Thus the term individual substance is placed in the definition of person, as 
signifying the singular in the genus of substance, and the term rational na- 
ture IS added, as signifying the singular in the class of rational substances 

Reply Obj i Although this or that singular may not be definable, yet 
what belongs to the general idea of singularity can be defined, and so the 
Philosopher gives a definition of first substance ^ This is also the way m 
which Boethius defines person 

Reply Oh] 2 In the opinion of some, the term substance in the definition 
of person stands for first substance, which is the hypostasis,^” nor is the term 
individual superfluously added, inasmuch as by the name of hypostasis ur 
first substance the idea of universality and of part is excluded For we do not 
say that man-in-general is an hypostasis, nor that the hand is, since it is only 
a part But when individual 15 added, the idea of assump tibility is excluded 
from person, for the human nature in Christ is not a person, since it is as- 
sumed by a greater — that is, by the Word of God It is, however, better to 
say that substance is here taken in a general sense, as divided into first and 
second, and that when individual is added, it is restricted to first substance 
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Reply Ob) 3 Since substantial differences are unknown to us, or at least 
unnamed by us, it is sometimes necessary to use accidental differences in their 
place, as, for example, we may say that fire is a simple, hot, and dry body 
for proper accidents are the effects of substantial forms, and make them 
known Likewise, terms expressive of intention can be used in defining 
realities if used to signify things which are unnamed And so the term tndi- 
vtdual IS placed in the definition of person to signify the mode of subsistence 
which belongs to particular substances 

Reply Ob) 4 According to the Philosopher, the term nature was first used 
to signify the generutton oj living thmgi, which is called nativity And be- 
cause this kind of generation comes from an intrinsic principle, this term is 
extended to signify Ike intrinsic principle oj any kind of movement In this 
sense he defines nature And since this kind of principle is either formal or 
material, both matter and form are commonly called nature And as the es- 
sence of anything is completed by the form, for this reason the essence of 
anything, signified by the definition is commonly called nature And here 
nature is taken in that sense Hence Boethius says that nature is the specific 
difference giving its form to each thing,'"' for the specific difference com- 
pletes the definition, and is derived from the proper form of a thing So in the 
definition of person, which means the singular in a determined genus, it was 
more correct for Boethius to use the term nature than essence, because the 
latter is taken from being, which is most common 

Reply Ob) s The soul is a part of the human species, and so, although it 
may euist in a separate stale, yet since it retains its ralure of iinibility, it can- 
not be called an individual substance, which is the hypostasis or first sub- 
stance, as neither can the hand, nor any other part of man Hence neither the 
definition nor the name of person belongs to it 


Second Article 

WHETHER PERSON' IS THE SAME AS HYPDSTSSIS, 
SUDSISTFN CE, AND ESSENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob jt chon I It would seem that person is the same as hypostasis, sub- 
sistence, and cjjcnce For Boethius says that the Greeks called the individual 
substani e oj a rational nature by the name hypostasis But this with us 
signifies person Therefore person is altogether the same as hypostasis 

Ob] 2 Further, as we say there are three persons in God, so we say there 
are three subsistences in God, which implies that person and subsistence 
have the same meaning Therefore person and subsistence mean the same. 

Ob) 3 Further, Boethius says that ooffia, which means essence, signifies a 
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being compasei of matter and form Now, that which is composed of mat- 
ter and form is the individual substance called hypostasis and person There- 
fore all the aforesaid names seem to have the same meaning 

Obj 4 On the contrary, Boethius says that genera and species only sub- 
sist, whereas individuals not only subsist, but also substand But subsist- 
ences are so called from subsisting, as substance or h3rpostasis is so calleif 
from substanding Therefore, since genera and species are not hypostases or 
persons, these are not the same as subsistences 

Obj 5 Further, Boethius says that matter 15 called hypostasis, and form 
is called Duaiuiriq — that is, subsistence*’ But neither form nor matter can 
he called person Therefore person differs from the others 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher, substance is twofold In 
one sense, it means the quiddity of a thing, signified by the definition, and 
thus we say that the definition signifies the substance of a thing, in which 
sense substance is called by the Greeks oueta, which we may call erience In 
another sense, substance means a subject or suppositum, which subsists in 
the genus of substance To this, taken in a general sense, can be applied a 
name expressive of an intention, and thus it is called the suppositum It is 
also called by three names signifying a reality — that is, a thing of nature, 
subsistence, and hypostasis, according to a threefold consideration of the 
substance thus named For, as it exists in itself and not in another, it is called 
subsistence, for we say that those things subsist which exist in themselves, 
and not in another As it underlies some common naturfe, it is called a thing 
of nature, as, for instance, this particular man is a reality of a human nature 
As it underlies the accidents, it is called hypostasis or substance What these 
three names signify in common in the whole genus of substances, this name 
person signifies in the genus of rational substances 

Reply Ohj i Among the Greeks, the term hypostasis , taken in the strict 
interpretation of the term, signifies any individual of the genus substance, 
hut in the usual way of speaking, it means the individual of a rational na- 
ture, by reason of the excellence of that nature 

Reply Ob) 2 As we speak in the plural of three persons in God, and three 
subsistences, so the Greeks say three hypostases But because the word sub- 
stance, which, properly speaking, corresponds in meaning to hypostasis, is 
used among us in an equivocal sense (since it sometimes means the essence, 
and sometimes the hypostasis), m order to avoid any occasion of error, it 
was thought preferable to use subsistence for hypostasis, rather than sub- 
stance 

Reply Ob] 3 Strictly speaking, the essence is what is expressed by the 
definition Now, the definition comprises the principles of the species, but 
not the individual principles Hence in things composed of matter and form, 
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the essence signifies not only the form, nor only the matter, but what is com- 
posed of matter and the common form, as the principles of the species But 
what IS composed of this matter and this form has the nature of hypostasis 
and person For soul, flesh, and bone belong to the nature of man, whereas 
this soul, this flesh, and this bone belong to the nature of this man Therefore 
hypostasis and person add the individual principles to the notion of essence, 
nor are these identified with the essence m things composed of matter and 
form, as we said above when considering the divine simplicity 

Reply Obj 4 Boethius says that genera and species subsist,-” inasmuch 
as It belongs to some individual things to subsist, for which the reason is 
that they belong to genera and species comprised in the predicament of sub- 
stance, and not because species and genera themselves subsist, except m the 
opinion of Plato, who asserted that the species of things subsisted separately 
!rom singular things ■*' To substand, however, belongs to the same individual 
things m relation to the accidents, which are outside the essence of genera 
and species 

Reply Obj 5 The individual composed of matter and form substands in 
relation to accident from the very nature of matter Hence Boethius says A 
Simple jorm cannot be a subject -- lls self-subsistence however, is derived 
from the nature of its form, which does not enter an already subsisting thing, 
but gives actual existence to the matter, and so enables the individual to 
subsist On this account, therefore, he ascribes hypostasis to matter, and 
ouffiUTi?, or subsistence, to the form, beiaiise the matter is the principle of 
substanding, and the form is the principle of subsisting 


Third Article 

WHETHFR THE NAME PkRSO^ SHOULD BP SAID OF GODf 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Aiticlt — 

Objection i It would seem that the name person should not be said of 
God for Dionysius says No oni should ever dan to say or think anything 
of the supcrsubstantial and hidden Divinitv, beyond what has been divinely 
expressed to us by the sacred writings-' But the name person is not ex- 
pressed to us in the sacred text of the Did or New Testament Therefore 
person is not to be applied to God 

Obj 2 Further, Boethius says The term person seems to be taken from 
the masks which represented men m comedies and tragedies For ‘person’ 
comes from 'sounding through’ \ personando ] , suit e a gn ater volume o j sound 
ts produced through the cavity in the mask These 'persons’ or masks the 
Greeks called irpoaura, as they were placed on the face and covered the 
features from the eyes of the spectators This, however, can apply to God 
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only in a metaphorical sense Therefore the term person is only applied to 
God metaphorically 

Ob] 3 Further, every person is a hypostasis But the term hypostasis 
does not apply to God, since, as Boethius says,^“ it signifies what is the sub- 
ject of accidents, which do not exist in God Jarome also says that, m this 
term hypostasis, poison lurks in honey Therefore the term person should 
not be said of God 

Ob] Further, if a definition is denied of anything, the thing defined is 
also denied of it But the definition of person, as given above, does not apply 
to God Both because reason implies a discursive knowledge, which does not 
apply to God, as we proved above, and thus God cannot be said to have a 
rational nature And also because God cannot be called an individual sub- 
stance, since the principle of individuation is matter, while God is imma- 
terial Nor IS He the subject of accidents, so as to be called a substance 
Therefore the term person ought not to be attributed to God 

On the contrary. In the Creed of Athanasius we say One u the person oj 
the Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost 

/ answer that, Person signifies what is most perfect in all nature — that is, 
a subsistent individual of a rational nature Hence, since everything that is 
perfect must be attributed to God, inasmuch as His essence contains every 
perfection, this name person is fittingly applied to God, not, however, as it 
is applied to creatures, but in a more excellent way The same is true also of 
other names, which we attribute to God although we have imposed them on 
creatures, as we showed above when treating of the names of God ■“ 

Reply Oh] 1 Although the term person is not found applied to God m 
Scripture, either in the Did or New Testament, nevertheless what the term 
signifies IS found to be affirmed of God m many places of Scripture, as that 
He IS the supreme self-subsistmg being, and the most perfectly intelligent 
being If we could speak of God only in the very terms themselves of Scrip- 
ture, it would follow that no one could speak about God in any but the 
original language of the Did or New Testament The urgency of confuting 
heretics made it necessary to find new words to express the ancient faith 
about God Nor is such a kind of novelty to be shunned, since it is by no 
means profane, for it does not lead us astray from the sense of Scripture 
Now what the Apostle warns us to avoid is profane novelties of words (i 
Tim VI zd) 

Reply Ob] 2 Although this name person may not belong to God as re- 
gards the origin of the term, nevertheless it most excellently belongs to God 
in its objective meaning For as famous men were represented in comedies 
and tragedies, the name person was given to signify those who held high 
dignity Hence those who held high rank in the Church came to be called 
persons Hence some define person as a hypostasis distinct by reason of dig- 
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ntty And because subsistence in a rational nature is of high dignity, there- 
fore every individual of a rational nature is called a person Now the dignity 
of the divine nature excels every other dignity, and thus the name person 
pre-eminently belongs to God 

Reply D6; 3 The name hypostasis does not apply to God as regards its 
source of origin, since He does not underlie accidents, but it applies to Hun 
in its objective sense, for it is imposed to signify a subsisting reality Jerome 
said that poison lurks in this term, because before it was fully understood by 
the Latins, the heretics used the term person to deceive the simple, to make 
people profess many essences as they profess several hypostases, inasmuch 
as the term substance, which corresponds to hypostasis in Greek, is com- 
monly taken among us to mean essence 

Reply Ob] 4 It may he said that God has a rational nature, if reason be 
taken to mean, not discursive thought, but, in a general sense, an intelligent 
nature But God cannot be called an individual in the sense in which matter 
IS the principle of individuation, but only in the sense in which individual 
implies incommumcability Substance, can be applied to God in the sense of 
signifying self-subsistence There are some, however, who say that the defini- 
tion of Boethius quoted above, is not a definition of person in the sense we 
use when speaking of persons in God Therefore Richard of St Victor 
amends this definition by adding that person in God is Ihc incommunicable 
existence of the divine naturc"'- 


Fourth Article 

WHETIIEH THIS NAME PERSON SIONIFIIS RELATION? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that this word person, as applied to God, does 
not signify relation, but substance For Augustine says When we speak of 
the person of the Father, we mean nothing else but the substance of the 
Father, for person is said in regard to Himself, and not in regard to the Son 
Ob] 2 further, the interrogation What? refers to the essence But, as 
Augustine says When we say there arc three who bear witness in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and it is askdd Three what? the 
answer is. Three persons Therefore person signifies the essence 

Ob] 3 According to the Philosopher, the meaning of a term is its defini- 
tion But the definition of person is this The individual substance of a 
rational nature, as was stated above Therefore person signifies a substance 
Ob] 4 Further, person in men and angels does not signify relation, but 
something absolute Therefore, if in God it signified relation, it would bear 
an equivocal meaning in God, in man, and in angels 

On the contrary, Boethius says that every term that refers to the Persons 

“Alain of Lilh, Theol Reg, XXXII (PL aio, 637) "Richard of St Victor, De 
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stgmfies relation But nn term belcngs to person more stnctly than person 
itself Therefore this term person signifies relation 

/ answer that, A difficulty arises concerning the meaning of this term per- 
son m God,^'' from the fact that it is predicated in the plural of the Three in 
contrast to the nature of the names belonging to the essence, nor is it in 
itself said relatively, as are the terms which express relation 

Hence some^* have thought that this term person of itself expresses abso- 
lutely the divine essence, as does this name God and this name Wise, but that 
to meet heretical attack, it was ordained by conciliar decree that it could be 
taken in a relative sense, and especially in the plural, or with the addition of 
a distinguishing adjective, as when we say, Three persons, or, one is the 
person of the Father, another of the Son, etc Taken in the singular, however, 
it may be either absolute or relative But this does not seem to be a satisfac- 
tory explanation, for, if this term person, by force of its own signification, 
expresses only the divine essence, it follows that insofar as we speak of three 
persons, the heretics, so far from being silenced, would have had still more 
reason to argue Seeing this, others*® maintained that this term person in 
God signifies both the essence and the relation Some of these^” said that it 
signifies directly the essence, and relation indirectly, for person means as it 
were by itself one \per se una\, and unity belongs to the essence And what 
is by Itself implies relation indirectly, for the Father is understood to exist 
by Himself, as relatively distinct from the Son Others, however, said, on 
the contrary, that person signifies relation directly, and essence indirectly, 
for in the definition of person nature is included indirectly These come 
nearer to the truth 

To determine the question, we must consider that something may be in- 
cluded m the meaning of a less common term, which yet is not included in 
the more common term, as rational is mcluded in the meaning of man, and 
not m the meaning of animal So that it is one thing to ask the meaning of 
the term animal, and another to ask its meaning when the animal in quea- 
tiun is man So, too, it is one thing to ask the meaning of this term person n 
general, and another to ask the meaning of person as applied to God For 
person in general signifies the individual substance of a rational nature But 
the individual in itself is undivided, but is distinct from others Therefore 
person m any nature signifies what is distinct in that nature thus m human 
nature it signifies this flesh, these bones, and this soul, which are the indi 
viduating principles of a man, and which, though not belonging to person 
in general, nevertheless do belong to the meaning of a human person Nuw 
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distinctiDii in Gnd is anly by relation of origin, as was stated above But 
relation in God is not as an accident in a subject, but is the divine essence 
itself, and so it 15 suhsistent, for the divine essence is suhsistent Therefore, 
as the Godhead is Gnd, so the divine paternity is God the Father, Who is a 
divine person Therefore a divine person signifies a relation as subsisting 
And this IS to signify relation by way of substance, which is a hypostasis 
subsisting in the divine nature, although it remains that that which subsists 
in tbe divine nature is the divine nature itself Thus it is true to say that the 
name person signifies relation directly, and the essence indirectly, not, how- 
ever, the relation as such, but as expressed by way of a hypostasis So like- 
wise it signifies directly the essence, and indirectly the relation, inasmuch as 
th e essence is the same as the hypostasis Now in God the hypostasis is ex- 
pressed as distinct by the relation, and thus relation, signified as a relation, 
enters into the notion of the person indirectly 

Thus we can also say that this signification of the term person was not 
clearly perceived before it was attacked by heretics Hence, this term person 
was used just as any other absolute term But afterwards, it was applied to 
express relation, as it lent itself to that signification, so that person means 
relation not only by use and custom, according to the first opinion, but also 
by force of its own proper signification 

Reply Ob] i The term ptrson is said in relation to itself, not to another, 
for It signifies relation, not as such, but by wav of a substance which is a 
hypostasis In that sense Augustine says that it signifies the essence, inas- 
much as in God essence is the same as hypostasis, because in God what He is 
and that whereby He is are the same 

Reply Ob) 2 The term what sometimes refers to the nature expressed by 
the definition, as when we ask What is man? and we answer A mortal ra- 
tional animal Sometimes it refers to the suppositum, as when we ask What 
swims m the sea? and answer A fish So to those who have this understand- 
ing of the question. Three what? we answer Three persons 

Reply Oh] 3 In God, the individual — 1 c , distinct and incummunicable 
substance — includes the idea of relation, as was above explained 

Reply Ob] 4 The different meaning of the less common term does not pro- 
duce equivocation in the more common Although a horse and an ass have 
their own proper definitions, nevertheless they agree univocally in animal, 
because the common definition of animal applies to both So it does not fol- 
low that, although relation is contained in the signification of divine person, 
but not in that of an angelic or of a human person, the term person is used in 
an equivocal sense Though neither is it used univocally, since nothing can 
be said univocally of God and creatures, as was shown above 
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Question XXX 


THE PLURALITY OF PERSONS IN GOD 
yin Four Articles) 

We are now led to consider the plurality of the persons, about which there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether there are many persons m God? 
(2) How many are they? (3) What numeral terms signify m God? (4) The 
community of the term person 


First Artide 

WHETHER THERE ARE MANY PERSONS IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there are not many persons m God For 
person is the individual substance of a rational nature If then there are 
many persons m God, there must be many substances, which appears to be 
heretical 

Obj 2 Further, plurality of absolute properties does not mahe a distinc- 
tion of persons, either in God, or in ourselves Much less therefore is this ef- 
fected by a plurality of relations But in God there is no plurality but of 
relations ^ Therefore there cannot be many persons in God 

Obj 3 Further, Boethius says of God that this is truly one ■which has no 
number^ But plurality implies number Therefore there are not many per- 
sons in God 

Obj 4 Further, where number IS, there IS whole and part Thus, if in God 
a number of persons exists, there must be whole and part m God, which 
IS inconsistent with the divine simplicity 

On the contrary, Athanasius says One is the person of the Father, an- 
other of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost “ Therefore the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are many persons 

I answer that. It follows from what precedes that there are many persons 
in God For it was shown above that this term person signifies in God a rela- 
tion as subsisting in the divine nature * It was also established that there are 
many real relations in God “ Hence it follows that there are many realities 
subsistent in the divine nature, which means that there are many persons 
in God 

Reply Obj i The definition of person includes substance, not as meaning 
the essence, but the suppositum, which is made clear by the addition of the 
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term individual Tn signify substance thus understond, the Greeks use the 
name hypostasis So, as we say three persons, they say three hypostases 
We are not, however, accustomed tu say three substances, lest we be under- 
stood tn mean three essences or natures, by reason of the equivocal significa- 
tion of the term 

Reply Ob] 2 The absolute properties in God, such as goodness and wis- 
dom, are not mutually opposed, and hence, neither are they really distin- 
guished from each other Therefore, although they subsist, nevertheless they 
are not many subsistent realities — that is, many persons But the absolute 
properties in creatures do not subsist, although they are really distinguished 
from each other, as whiteness and sweetness, on the other hand, the relative 
properties in God bo th subsist, and are really distinguished from each other “ 
Hence the plurality of such properties suffices for the plurality of persons in 
God 

Reply Ob] 3 The supreme unity and simplicity of God exclude every 
kind of plurality taken absolutely, but not plurality of relations, for relations 
are predicated relatively, and thus they do not imply composition in that of 
which they are predicated, as Boethius teaches in ihe same bookt 

Reply 06 ; 4 Number is twofold, simple or absolute, as two, three and 
four, and number as existing in things numbered, aS two men and two horses 
So, if number in God is taken absolutely or abstractedly, there is nothing to 
prevent whole and part from being in Hun , and thus number in Him is only 
in our way of understanding, for number regarued apart from things num- 
bered exists only in the intellect But if number be taken as it is m the things 
numbered, in that sense, as existing in creatures, one is part of two, and two 
of three, as one man is part of two men, and two of three This however does 
not apply to God, because the Father is of the same magnitude as the whole 
Trinity, as we shall show further on ® 

Secnnd Article 

WHETHER THERE ARE MORE THAN THREE PERSONS IN EOD? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Oh]eelion i It would seem that there are more than three persons in God 
For the plurality of persons in God arises from the plurality of the relative 
properties, as was stated above But there are four relations in God, as was 
stated above,' namely paternity, filiation, common spiration and procession 
Therefore there are four persons in God 

Ob] 2 The nature of God does not differ from His will more than from 
His intellect But in God, one person proceeds from the will as Love, and 
another proceeds from His nature, as Son Therefore another proceeds from 
His intellect, as Word, besides the one Who proceeds from His nature, as 
Son Thus again it follows that there are not only three persons in God 
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Obj j Further, the more perfect a creature is, the mure intrinsic are its 
operations, as a man has understanding and will beyond other animals But 
God infinitely excels every creature Therefore in God not only is there a 
person proceeding from the will, and another from the intellect, but also in 
an infinite number of ways Therefore there is an infinite number of per- 
sons in God 

Obj 4 Further, it is from the infinite goodness of the Father that He com- 
municates Himself infinitely in the production of a divine person But also 
in the Holy Ghost there is infinite goodness Therefore the Holy Ghost pro- 
duces a divine person, and that person another, and so to infinity 

Obj 5 Further, everything within a determinate number IS measured, for 
number is a measure But the diiine persons are immense, as we say in the 
Creed of Athanasius The Father is immense, the Son is immense, the Holy 
Ghost IS immense Therefore the persons are not contained within the num- 
ber three 

On the contrary. It is said There are three who bear witness in heaven, 
the Father, the W ord, and the Holy Ghost \j John's 7) To those who ask. 
Three what? we answer, with Augustine, Three persons Therefore there 
are but three persons m God 

/ answer that. As was explained above, there can be only three persons in 
God For it was shown above that the many persons are the many subsist- 
ing relations really distinct from each other But a real distinction between 
the divine relations can come only from relative opposition Therefore two 
opposite relations must needs refer to two persons and if any relations are 
not opposite, they must needs belong to the same person Since then pater- 
nity and filiation are opposite relations, they belong necessarily to two per- 
sons Therefore the subsisting paternity is the person of the Father and the 
subsisting filiation is the person of the Son The other two relations are not 
opposed to either of these, but they are opposed to each other, therefore 
these two cannot belong to one person Hence either one of them must be- 
long to both of the aforesaid persons, or one must belong to one person, and 
the other to the other Now, procession cannot belong tn the Father and the 
Son, or to either of them, for thus it would follow that the procession of the 
intellect, which m God is generation (wherefrom paternity and filiation are 
derived), would issue from the procession of love (w'hence spiration and 
procession are derived) , and thus the person generating and the person gen- 
erated would proceed from the person spiraling This is against what was 
laid down above We must consequently admit that spiration belongs to 
the person of the Father and to the person of the Son, inasmuch as it has no 
relative opposition either to paternity or to filiation, and consequently that 
procession belongs to the other person who is called the person of the Holy 
Ghost, who proceeds by way of love, as was above explained Therefore 
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only three persons exist in God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
Reply Ob] i Although there are four relations in God, one of them, spira- 
tlon, IS not separated from the person of the Father and of the Son, but be- 
longs to both, and thus, although it is a relation, it is not called a property, 
because it does not belong to only one person, nor is it a personal relation — 
1 c , constituting a person The three relations — paternity, filiation, and pro- 
cession — are called personal properties, constituting as it were the persons, 
for paternity is the person of the Father, filiation is the person of the Son, 
procession is the person of the Holy Ghost proceeding 

Reply Ob] 2 That which proceeds by way of intellect, as a word, proceeds 
according to likeness, as does also that which proceeds by way of nature 
Hence, as was explained above, the procession of the divine Word is the very 
same as generation by way of nature But love, as such, does not proceed 
as the likeness of that whence it proceeds, eren though in God love is co- 
essential as being divine, and therefore the procession of love is not called 
generation in God 

Reply Ob] 3 As man is more perfect than other animals, he has a greater 
number of intrinsic operations than other animals, because his perfection is 
something composite Hence the angels, who are more perfect and more 
simple, have fewer intrinsic operations than man, for they have no imagina- 
tion, sensation, nr the like In God, however, there exists only one real oper- 
ation — that IS, His essence How there are in Him two processions was above 
explained ” 

Reply Ob] 4 This argument would hold if the Holy Ghost possessed an- 
other goodness apart from the goodness of the Father for then if the Father 
produced a divine person by His goodness, the Holy Ghost also would do so 
But the Father and the Holy Ghost have one and the same goodness Nor is 
there anv distinction between them except by the personal relations So good- 
ness lieliiiigs to the Holy Ghost, as derived from another, and it belongs to 
the Fiilhir, as the principle of its communii ation In another The opposition 
of lelaliim does not allow the relation of the Holy Ghost to be joined with 
the relalinn which is the principle of another divine person, because He 
Himself proceeds from the other persons who are in God 

Reply Ob] 5 A determinate number, if taken as a simple number, exist- 
ing in the intellect only, is measured by one But when we speak of a number 
of things as applied to the persons in God, the notion of measure has no 
place, because the magnitude of the three persons is the same,*" and the same 
IS not measured by the same 
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Third Artidr 

WHETHER NUMERAL TERMS DENOTE ANYTHING REAL IN 

GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that numeral terms denote something real m 
God For the divine unity is the divine essence But every number is unity 
repeated Therefore every numeral term m God signifies the essence, and 
therefore it denotes something real in God 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is said of God and of creatures belongs to God 
in a more eminent manner than to creatures But numeral terms denote 
something real in creatures, therefore much more so in God 

Obj 3 Further, if numeral terms do not denote anything real in God, and 
are introduced simply in a negative and removing sense, as plurality is em- 
ployed to remove unity, and unity to remove plurality, it follows that a vi- 
cious circle results, confusing the intellect and obscuring the truth, and this 
ought not to be Therefore it must be said that numeral terms denote some- 
thing real in God 

On the contrary, Hilary says If w? admit companionship — that is, plu- 
rality — wc exclude the idea of oneness and of solitude , ” and Ambrose says 
Whmwc say one God, unity excludes a plurality of gods, it dors not imply 
quantity in God ’ ' Hence we see that these terms are applied to God in order 
to remove something, and not to denote anything positive 

/ answer that, The Master of the Sentences considers that numeral terms 
do not denote anything positive in God, but have only a negative meaning ** 
Others, however, assert the contrary-" 

In order to resolve this point, we may observe that all plurality is a conse- 
quence of some division Now division is twofold Dne is material, and is divi- 
sion of the continuous from this results number, which is a species of quan- 
tity Number in this sense is found only in material things, which have 
quantity The other kind of division is called formal, and is effected by op- 
posite or diverse forms, and this kind of division results in a multitude, 
which does not belong to a genus, but is transcendental in the sense m which 
being IS divided by one and by many Only this kind of multitude is found 
m immaterial things 

Some,-’ considering only that multitude which is a species of discrete 
quantity, and seeing that such quantity has no place in God, asserted that 
numeral terms do not denote anything real in God, but remove something 
from Him Others, considering the same kind of multitude, said that as 
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knowl^d^s exists in Gnd according to the strict sense of the word, but not 
according to the genus to which it belongs (as in God there is no such thing 
as a quality) , so number exists in God in the proper sense of number, but not 
according to the genus to which it belongs, which is quantity 

But our view of the problem is that numeral terms predicated of God are 
not derived from number which is a species of quantity, for in that sense they 
could bear only a metaphorical sense in God, like other corporeal properties, 
such as length, breadth, and the like, but lhat they are taken from multitude 
in a transcendental sense Now multitude so understood has relation to the 
many of which it is predicated, as one convertible with being is related to 
being, which kind of oneness does not add anything to being, except only a 
negation of division, as we saw when treating of the divine unity For one 
signifies undivided being So, of whatever we say one, we signify its undi- 
vided reality thus, for instance, one applied to man signifies the undivided 
nature or substance of a man In the same way, when we speak of many 
things, multitude in this latter sense points to those things as being each 
undivided in itself Rut number, if taken as a species of quantity, denotes an 
accident added to being, as also does one which is the principle of that 
number 

Therefore numeral terms in God signify the things of which they are said, 
and beyond this they add only negation, as was stated In this respect the 
Master of the Sentences was right So when we say, the essence is one, the 
term one signifies the essence undivided, and when we say the person is one. 
It signifies the person undivided, and when we say the persons are many, we 
signify the persons and their individual undividedness, for it is of the very 
nature of multitude that it should be composed ol units 

Reply Ob; i One, as it is a transcendental, is wider and more general 
than substance and relation, so likewise is multitude Hence in God, one 
may mean both substance and relation, according to the context htill, the 
very signification of such names adds a negation of division, beyond sub- 
stance and relation, as was explained above 

Reply Ob; 2 Multitude, which denotes something real in creatures, is a 
species of quantity, and cannot be used when speaking nf God unlike tran- 
scendental miiUitude, which adds only in division to those of which it is predi- 
cated Such a kind of multitude is applicable to God 

Rtplv Ob; 3 One does not exclude multitude, but division, which logi- 
cally precedes one or multitude Multitude does not remove unity, but divi- 
sion from each of the individuals which compose the multitude This was 
explained when we treated of the divine unity 

It must be observed, nevertheless, that the arguments to the contrary do 
not sufficiently prove the point advanced For although the idea of solitude 
IS excluded by plurality, and the plurality of gods by unity, it does not fol- 
low that these terms express this signification alone For blackness is ex- 
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eluded by whiteness, nevertheless, the ternvR^iteness does not signify the 
mere eselusion of blackness ^ ' 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THIS TERM PEXSOIV CAN BE COMMON TO 
THE THREE PERSONS? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that this term person cannot be common to the 
three persons Far nothing is common to the three persons but the essence 
But this term person does not signify the essence directly Therefore, it is not 
common to alt three 

Obj 2 Further, the common is the opposite to the incommunicable But 
the very meaning of person is that it is incommunicable, as appears from 
the definition given by Richard of St Victor Therefore, this term person 
IS not common to all the three persons 

Obj 3 Further, if the name person is common to the three, it is common 
either really, or logically But it is not so really, otherwise the three persons 
would be one person, nor again is it so logically, otherwise person would be 
a universal But in God there is neither universal nor particular, neither 
genus nor species, as we proved above Therefore this term person is not 
common to the three 

On the contrary, Augustine says that when we ask, Three what? we say, 
Three persons, because what a person is, is common to them 

I answer that, The very mode of expression itself shows that this term per- 
son IS common to the three when we say three persons, just as when we say 
three men vie show that man is common to the three Now it is clear that this 
IS not community of a real thing, as if one essence were common In the three, 
otherwise there would be only one person among the three, just as there is 
one essence 

What is meant by such a community has been variously determined by 
those who have examined the subject Some-'^ have called it a community 
of exclusion, because the definition of person contains the word incommuni- 
cable Others"’’ thought it to be a community of intention, as the definition 
of person contains the word individual , as we say that to be a species is com- 
mon to horse and ox Both of these explanations, however, are excluded by 
the fact that ^erjon is not a name of exclusion nor of intention, but the name 
of a reality 

We must therefore affirm that even in human affairs this name person is 
common by a community of idea, not as genus or species, but as a vague 
individual thing The names of genera and species, as man or animal, are 
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given to signify the common natures themselves, but not the intentions of 
those common natures, signified by the terms genus or species The vague 
individual thing, as same man, signifies the common nature with the deter- 
minate mode of existence of singular things — that is, something self-subsist- 
ing, as distinct 1. am others But the name of a designated singular thing sig- 
nifies that which distinguishes the determinate thing, as the name Socrates 
signifies this flesh and this bone But there is this difference — that the term 
same man signifies the nature, or the individual on the part of its nature. 
With the mode of existence of singular things, while this name person is not 
given to signify the individual on the part of the nature, but the subsistent 
reality m that nature Knw this is common m idea to the divine persons, that 
each of them subsists distinctly from the others in the divine nature Thus 
this name person is common m idea to 'he three divine persons 
RrplvObj i This argument IS founded on d real community 
Reply Ob] 2 Although person is incommunicable, yet the mode itself of 
incommunicable existence can be roniinon to many 

Reply Ob] 3 Although this community is logiral and not real, yet it does 
not follow that in God there is univers.il or particular, nr genus, nr species, 
bath heccuise neither in human affairs is the rommiinily nf person the same 
as community of genus or species, anil because the diiine persons have one 
being, whereas genus and species and every other universal are predicated 
of many which differ in being 



Question XXXI 


WHAT BELONGS TO THE UNITY OR PLURALITY IN GOD 
{In Four Articles) 

We now consider what belongs to the unity or plurality in God, which gives 
rise to four points of inquiry ( i ) Concerning the term Trinity ( 2 ) Whether 
WE can say that the Son is other than the Father’ (3) Whether an Exclusive 
term, which seems to exclude otherness, can be joined to an essential name ni 
God? (4) Whether it can be joined to a personal term? 

First Article 

whether there is a trinity in god? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It W’ould seem there is not a trinity in God For every name 
in God signifies substance or relation But this name trinity does not sig- 
nify the substance, otherwise it w’ould be predicated of each one of the per- 
sons nor does it signify relation , for it is not said as a relative name There- 
fore the name Trinity is not to be applied to God 

Obj 2 Further, this name Innity is a collective term, since it signifies mul- 
titude But such a name dues not apply to God, as the unity of a collective 
name is the least of unities, whereas in God there exists the greatest possible 
unity Therefore this name trinity does not apply to God 

Obj 3 Further, every triple is threefold But in God there is not triplicity, 
since triplicity is a kind of inequality Therefore neither is there a trinity in 
God 

06 ; 4 Further, all that exists in God exists in the unity of the divine es- 
sence, because God is His own essence Therefore, if a Trinity exists m God, 
it exists in the unity of the divine essence, and thus in God there would be 
three essential unities, which is heresy 

06 ; 5 Further, in all that is said of God, the concrete is predicated of the 
abstract, fur Deity is God and paternity is the Father But the Trinity can- 
not be called triple, otherwise there would be nine realities in God , which, of 
course, is erroneous Therefore the name trinity is not to be applied to God 

On the contrary, Athanasius says Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity 
is to be revered ' 

I answer that. The name Trinity in God signifies the determinate number 
of persons And so the plurality of persons in God requires that we should 

’ Cf Symb " Quicumque’* (Dcnringcr, no 39) 
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USE the name trinity, because what is indeterminately signified by plurality, 
IS signified by trinity m a determinate manner 

Reply Ob] i In its etymalngical sense, this name Trintty seems to signify 
the one essence of the three persons, according as trinity may mean three- 
in-one But in the strict meaning of the term, it rather signifies the number 
of persons of one essence, and on this account we cannot say that the Father 
IS the Trinity, as He is not three persons Yet it does not mean the relations 
themselves of the Persons, but rather the number of persons related to each 
other, and hence it is that the name in itself is not used as a relative name 
Reply Oh] 2 Two things are implied in a collective term, plurality of the 
supposita, and a unity of some kind of order For people is a multitude of 
men comprehended under a certain order As to the first point, this name 
trinity is like collective names, but as lo the second, it differs from them, 
because in the divine Trinity not only is there unity of order, but with this 
there also is unity of essence 

Reply Oh] 3 Trinity is taken in an absolute sense, for it signifies the 
threefold number of persons Trtplicity signifies a proportion of inequality, 
for it is a species of unequal proportion, according to Boethius - Therefore 
in God there is not triplicity, but Trinity 

Reply Ob] 4 In the divine Trinity is to be understood both number and 
the persons numbered So when we say. Trinity in Unity, we do not place 
number in the unity of the essence, as if we meant three times one, but we 
place the Persons numbered in the unity of nature, just as the supposita of a 
nature are said to exist in that nature On the other hand, we say Unity in 
Trinity, meaning that the nature is in its suppasita 
Reply Ob] 5 When we say, the TrrKr/y rr tArcc/oW, by reason of the num- 
ber implied, we signify the multiplication of that number by itself, since the 
word threefold implies a distinction in the suppostia of which it is spoken 
Therefore it cannot be said that the Trinity is threefold, otherw’se it follows 
that, if the Trinity be threefold, there would be three lupposita of the 
Trinity, as when we say, God is triune, it follows that there are three sup- 
posita of the Godhead 

Secund ArUcle 

WHETHER THE SDN 15 OTHER THAN THE FATHER? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ection i It seems that the Son is not other than the Father For other 
IS a relative term implying diversity of substance If, then, the Son is other 
than the Father, He must be different from the Father, which is contrary to 
what Augustine says, namely, that when we speak of three persons, we do 
not mean to imply diversity ^ 

Ob] 2 Further, whosoever are other from one another, differ in some way 
from one another Therefore, if the Son is other than the Father, it follows 
^ Anlhm , I, 23 (PL 63, uni) ^ Dc Tnn, VII, 4 (PL 42, 940) 
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that He differs from the Father, which is against what Ambrose says, that 
the Father and the Son are one in Godhead, nor is there any difference in 
substance between them, nor any diversity^ 

Obj 3 Further, the term alien IS taken from [other] But the Father 
IS not alien from the Son, for Hilary says that in the divine persons there is 
nothing diverse, nothing alien, nothing separable ^ Therefore the Son is not 
other than the Father 

D6; 4 Further, the terms other person and other thing \alms et aliud\ 
have the same meaning, differing only in gender So if the Son is another per- 
son from the Father, it follows that the Son is a thing apart from the Father 
Dn the contrary, Augustine says There is one essence of the Father and 
Son and Holy Ghost, m which the Father is not one thing, the Son another, 
and the Holy Ghost another, although the Father is one person, the Son an- 
other, and the Holy Ghost another “ 

I answer that. Since, as Jerome remarks, a heresy arises from words 
wrongly used,'' when we speak of the Trinity we must proceed with care and 
with befitting modesty, because, as Augustine says, nowhere is error more 
harmful, the quest more toilsome, the finding more fruitful " Now, in treat- 
ing of the Trinity, we must beware of two opposite errors, and proceed cau- 
tiously between them- — namely, the error of Anus, who posited a Trinity of 
substances with the Trinity of persons," and the error of Sabellius, who pos- 
ited a unity of person with the unity of essence 

Thus, to avoid the error of Anus we must shun the use of the terms diver- 
sity and difference in God, lest we take away the unity of essence, we may, 
however, use the term distinction because of the relative opposition 
Hence, whenever we find the terms diversity or difference of Persons used 
in an authentic work, these terms diversity or difference are taken to mean 
distinctinn But lest the simplicity and singleness of the divine essence be 
taken away, the terms Si paration and division, which belong to the parts of 
a whole, are to be avoided Lest equality be taken away, we avoid the use of 
the term disparity And lest we remove likeness, we avoid the terms alien 
and discrepant For Ambrose says that in the Father and the Son there is no 
discrepancy, but one Godhead and according to Hilary, as quoted above, 
in God there is nothing alien, nothing separable 

To avoid the heresy of Sabellius, on the other hand, we must shun the term 
singularity, lest we take away the communicability of the divine essence. 
Hence Hilary says It is sacrilege to assert that the Father and the Son are 
separate tn Godhead We must avoid the term only \unici\ lest we take 
away the number of persons Hence Hilary says in the same book We ex- 
clude from God the idea of singularity or uniqueness^* Nevertheless, we 

‘ De Fide, I, 2 (PL ifi, 555) ' De Tnn , \II (PL in, 233) “ Cf Fulgenlius, 

De Fide ad Petrum, I (PL 65, 674) '' Cf Peter Lombaril, Sent , IV, xin, 2 (II, 818) 

“De Tnn, I, 3 (PL 42, S22) " Cf St AugusLine, De Haeres , 49 (PL 42, jg) 

Cf op al,4i (PL 42, 32) ^DeFtde,i,i (PLi6,sss) ^DeTnn, Vll (PL 
ID, 233) ’“Ibid ’‘Ibid (PL ID, 231) 
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can say the only Son, for in God there is no plurality of Sons Yet, we do nut 
say the only God, for Ueity is common to many We avoid the term ro»- 
jused, lest we take away from the Persons the order of their nature Hence 
Ambrose says What ts one ts not conjusrd, and there ts no mulUpUctty 
where there is no difference The term solitary is also to be avoided, lest we 
take away the society of the three persons, for, as Hilary says, We confess 
neither a solitary God nor a God with diversity 

This term other [alius^, however, in the masculine gender, means only a 
distinction nf suppositum , and hence we can properly say that the Son ts 
other than the Father, because He is another suppositum of the divine na- 
ture, just as He is another person and another hypostasis 

Reply Otj I Other, being like the name nf a particular thing, refers to 
the suppositum , and so, there is sufficient reason fin using it, where there is 
a distinct substance in the sense nf hypostasis or person But diversity re- 
quires a distinct substance in the sense of essence I bus we cannot say that 
the Sou is diverse from (he Father, although He is other 

Reply Obj 2 Difference implies distinction of form There is one form 
only in God, as appears from the text, Who, win n lie was in the form of God 
{Phil 11 fi) Therefore, the term difference does not properly apply to God, 
as appears from the authnnlv qiinterl Yet Damascene employs the term 
difference in the divine persons, as meaning that the relative property is sig- 
nified by way of form Hence he says that the hvpostasf-s do not differ from 
each other in substance, hut according to determinate properties But dif 
fereiuc is taken for distmetion, as was above st,ited 

Reply Obj 3 The term alien [Blirmonl means what is extraneous and 
dissimilar which is not expressed by the term other |o/imj] , and therefore 
we say that the Son is other than the Father, but not that He is anything 
alien 

Reply Oh; 4 The neuter gender is formless, whereas the masculine is 
formed and distinct, and so is the feminine So the common essence is prop- 
erly and aptly expressed by the neuter gender, but by the masculine and 
feminine is expressed the determined subject in the common nature Hence 
also in human affairs, if we ask, Who is this man? we answer, Jiocrtttcs, which 
IS the name of the suppositum, whereas, if we ask. What is he? we reply, A 
rational and mortal animal So, because in God distinction is by the persons 
and not by the essence, we say that the Father is other than the Son, but not 
something else, while conversely we say that they are one thing, but not one 
person 
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Third Article 

WHETHER THE EXCLUSIVE WORD ALONE SHOULD BE 
ADDED TO AN ESSENTIAL TERM IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the exclusive ward alone \solus^ iS not to 
be added to an essential term in God For, according to the Philosopher, He 
IS alone who is not with another But God is with the angels and the souls 
of the saints Therefore we cannot say that God is alone 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is joined to an essential term in God can be 
predicated of every person per se, and of all the persons together, for, as we 
can properly say that God is wise, we can say the Father is a wise God, and 
the Trinity is a wise God But Augustine says We must consider the opinion 
that the Father is not true Cod alone Therefore God cannot be said to be 
alone 

DAj 3 Further, if this expression alone is joined to an essential term, it 
would be so joined as regards either the personal predicate or the essential 
predicate But it cannot be the former, as it is false to say, God alone is 
Father, since man also is a father, nor, again, can it be applied as regards 
the latter, for, if this saying were true, God alone creates, it would follow 
that the Father alone creates, as whatever is said of God lan be said of the 
Father, and it would be false, as the Son also creates Therefore this expres- 
sion alone cannot be joined to an essential term in God 

On the contrary, It is said, To the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the 
only God {i Tim i 17) 

/ answer that. This term alone can be taken as a categorematical term, or 
as a syncategorematical term A categorematical term is one which ascribes 
absolutely its meaning to a given supposUum, as, for instance, white to man, 
as when we say a white man If the term alone is taken in this sense, it can- 
not in any way be joined to any term in God, for it would mean solitude in 
the term to which it is joined, and it would follow that God was solitary, 
against what is above stated A syncategoi ematical term signifies the order 
of the predicate to the subject, as this expression, every one or no one, and 
likewise the term alone, as excluding every other suppostlum from the predi- 
cate Thus, when we say, Socrates alone •writes, we do not mean that Soc- 
rates IS solitary, but that he has no companion m writing, though many 
others may be with him In this way, nothing prevents the term alone being 
joined to any essential term in God, as excluding the predicate from all 
things but God, as if we said, God alone is eternal, becdusB nothing but God 
is eternal 

Reply Obj I Although the angels and the souls of the saints are always 
with God, nevertheless, if a plurality of persons did not exist in God, He 
would be alone or solitary For solitude is not removed by association with 

'‘Soph Blench. XXII fiJSa 39) "-O' Tnn , VI, 9 (PL 42, 930) 
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anything that is extraneous in nature, and thus one is said to be alone in a 
garden, though many plants and animals are with him in the garden Like- 
wise, God would be alone or solitary, though angels and men were with Him, 
supposing that several persons were not within Him Therefore the society of 
angels and of souls does not take away absolute solitude from God, much 
less does it remove respective solitude, in reference to a predicate 

Reply Oh} 2 This expression alone, properly speaking, does not affect the 
preditate, which is taken formally, for it refers to the suppositiim, as exclud- 
ing any other suppositum from the one which it qualifies But the adverb 
only, being exclusive, can be applied either to subject or to predicate For we 
can say. Only Socrates — that is, no one else — runs , and, Socrates only runs 
— that IS, he does nothing else Hence it is not properly said that the Father 
IS God alone, or the Trinity is God alone, unless some implied meaning be 
assumed in the predicate, as, for instance. The Trinity ts God, M^ho alone ts 
God In that sense it can be true to say that the Father is that God who alone 
IS God, if the relative he referred to the predicate, and not to the suppositum 
So when Augustine says that the Father is not God alone, but that the 
Trinity is God alone, he speaks exposilively, as he might explain the words, 
'To the King oj ages, invisible, the only God,' as applying not to the Father, 
but to the Trinity alone 

Reply Oh) j The term alone can be joined In an essential term in both 
ways I'or this proposition, God alone ts Father, can mean two things, be- 
tause the Father can signify the person of the l ather, and then it is true, 
for no man is that person, or it can signify only the relation, and thus it is 
false, because the relation of paternity is found also in others, though not in 
a umvocal sense Likewise it is true to say God alone creates, nor does it fol- 
low, therefore the Father alone creates, because, as logicians say, an exclu- 
sive expression so fixes the term (0 which it is joined that what is said ex- 
clusively of that term cannot be said exclusively nf an induudual contained 
in that term for instance, from the proposition, Man alone is a mortal ra- 
tional animal, we cannot conclude, therefore Socrates alone ij such 

Fourth ArticU 

WHETHER AN EXCLUSIVE EXPRESSION CAN HE JOINED TO 
THE PERSONAI ITEM? 

IVc proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objeetion 1 It would seem that an exclusive expression can be joined to a 
personal term, even though the predicate is common For our Lord, speak- 
ing to the Father, said That they may know Thee, the only true Cod |/o 
xvii 3) Therefore the Father alone is true God 

Obj 2 Further, He said No one knows the Son but the Father [Matt xi 
27) , which means that the Father alone knows the Son But to know the iSon 
is common Therefore the same conclusion follows 
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Obj i Further, an exclusive expression does not exclude 'what enters into 
the concept of the term to which it is joined Hence it does not exclude the 
part, nor the universal, for it does not follow that if we say Socrates alone ts 
white, therefore his hand u not white, or that man is not white But one per- 
son IS in the concept of another, as the Father is in the concept of the Son, 
and conversely Therefore, when we say. The Father alone is God, we do not 
exclude the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, so that such a mode of speaking is true 
Obj 4 Further, the Church sings Thou alone art Most High, O Jesus 
Christ 2 “ 

On the contrary, This proposition The Father alone ts Cod includes two 
assertions — namely, that the Father is God, and that no other besides the 
Father is God But this second proposition is false, for the Son who is God, 
IS other than the Father Therefore this is false. The Father alone is God, 
and the same can be said of similar expressions 

I answer that. When we say. The Father alone is God, such a proposition 
can he taken in several senses If alone means solitude in the Father, it is 
false in a categoremalical sense, but if taken in a syncategorematical sense, 
It can again be understood in several ways For if it excludes fall others] 
from the form of the subject, it is true, so that the sense is, the Father alone 
Cod — that is, lie who, with no other is the Father, ts God In this way Au- 
gustine explains the point when he says \Vc say the Father alone, not be- 
cause He ts separate jrom the Son, or from the Holy Ghost, but because they 
arc not the Father together with Him This, however, is not the usual way 
of speaking, unless we understand another implication, as though we said He 
who alone is called the Father is God But in the strict sense, the exclusion 
affects the predicate And thus the proposition is false if it excludes another 
in the masculine gender, hut it is true if it excludes it in the neuter, because 
the Son is another person than the Father, but not another thing, and the 
same applies to the Holy Ghost But because this expression alone refers, 
properly speaking, to the subject, it tends to exclude another Person rather 
than other things Hence such a way of speaking is not to be taken too lit- 
erally, but it should be respectfully expounded, whenever we find it in an 
authentic work 

Reply Obj 1 ’Whenysesay, Thee the only trut Cod, we do not understand 
it as relerrmg to the person nl the Father, but to the whole Trinity, as Au- 
gustine expounds -- Dr, if understood of the person of the Father, the other 
persons are not excluded by reason of the unity of essence, for only excludes 
another thing, as was above explained 

The same Reply can be given to Obj 2 For an essential term applied to 
the Father does not exclude the Son or the Holy Ghost, by reason of the 
unity of essence Hence we must understand that m the text quoted the term 
no one \nemo\ is not the same as no man [nullus homo] which the word it- 

“ Ih the Glona □/ the Mil5E ^ De Tnn , VI, 7 (PL 42, 929) ^ Op cil , VI, 9 
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self would seem to signify (for the person of the Father could not be ex- 
cepted), but IS taken according to the usual way of speaking, in a distribu- 
tive sense, to mean any rational nature 

Reply Ob] 3 The exclusive expression does not exclude what enters into 
the concept uf the term to which it is adjoined, if they do not differ in sup- 
posttum, as part and universal But the Son differs in suppositum from the 
Father and so there is no parity 

Reply Ob] 4 We do not say absolutely that the Son alone is Most High, 
but that He alone is Most High vntk the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the 
Father 



Questian XXXII 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DIVINE PERSONS 
\In Four Arttcles) 

We procEed to inquirE cDncertiing the knowledge of the divine persons, and 
this involves four points of inquiry (r) Whether the divine persons can be 
known by natural reason? (2) Whether notions are to be attributed to the 
divine persons^ (^) The number of the notions (4) Whether we may have 
various contrary opinions concerning these notions? 


First Article 

WHETHEB THE TRINITY OF THE DIVINE PERSONS CAN BE 
KNOWN BV NATURAL REASON? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the trinity of the divine persons can be 
known by naluial reason For philosophers came to the knowledge of God 
not otherwise than by natural reason ' Now we find that they have said 
many things about the trinity of persons For Aristotle says Through this 
number — namely, three — ive bring ourselves to acknowledge the greatness 
of one God, surpassing all things created ^ And Augustine says I have read 
in their works, that is, in the books of the Flatonists, not in so many words, 
but enforced by many and various reasons, that in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God,^ and so on, in 
which passage the distinction of persons is laid down We read, moreover, 
in the Gloss an Fom 1 and£*od viii that the magicians of Pharaoh faded in 
the third sign^ — that is, as regards knowledge of a third person — * e , of the 
Holy Ghost, and thus it is clear that they knew at least two persons Like- 
wise Trismegistus says The monad begot a monad, and reflected upon itself 
its own desire ® By which words the generation of the Son and the procession 
of the Holy Ghost seem to be indicated Therefore knowledge of the divine 
persons can be obtained by natural reason 

Obj 2 Further, Richard of St Victor says I believe without doubt that 
not only probable but even necessary arguments can be found for any ex- 

' Cf R Amou, "Flatniusme des Pircs” \Dict dt iheol calh , XII, 2, 1935, coll 2322- 
2327) ‘De Cado, I, i (zSSa I3) ’Con/eij, VII, 9 (PL 32, 74a) ‘ GIdjjs 

ariiiTi , super Eiod VIII, 19 (I, i4aE) — C[ St Isidore, Qwocil i» Vet Test.InExod, 
XIV, super VIII, 19 (PL 83, 293) — Cl also St Augustine, Epist LV , ch 16 (PL 33 i 
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planation of the truth So Even to prove the Trinity some have brought for- 
ward an argument based on the infinite goodness of God, which comniuni- 
cates Itself infinitely in the procession of the divine persons,’ while some are 
moved by the consideration that no good thing can be joyfully possessed 
mthout partnership " Augustine, on the other hand, proceeds to prove the 
trinity of persons by the procession of the word and of love in our own 
mind,” and we have followed him in this Therefore the trinity of persons 
can be known by natural reason 

Obj I Further, it seems to be superfluous to teach what cannot be known 
by natural reason But it may not be said that the divine teaching on the 
Trinity is superfluous Therefore the trinity of persons can be known by 
natural reason 

On the contrary, Hilary says, Let man not thmk to reach the sacred mys- 
tery of generation by his own mind ” And Ambrose says, It is impossible to 
know the secret of generation The mind fads, the voice is silent But the 
trinity of the divine persons is distinguished by origin of generation and pro- 
cession Since, therefore, man cannot know, and with his understanding 
attain to, that for which no necessarj argument can be given, it follows that 
the trinity of persons cannot be known by reason 

I answer that. It is impossible to attain to the knowledge of the Trinity by 
natural reason For, as was above explained,''" man cannot obtain a knowl- 
edge 0/ God by natural reason except Irom creatures Now creatures lead us 
to the knowledge of God, as effects do to their cause Acrnrriingly, by natural 
reason we can know of God only that which of necessity belongs to Him as 
the cause [principium] of all things, and we have used this as a fundamental 
principle in treating of God Now, the creative power of God is common to 
the whole Trinity, and hence iL belongs to the unity of the essente, and not 
to the distinction of the persons Therefore by n.ilural reason we can know 
what belnngs to the unity of the essence, but not what belongs to the distinc- 
tion of the persons 

Whoever, then, tries to prove the trinity of persons by natural reason, de- 
tracts from faith in two wa3's First, as regards the dignity of faith itself, 
which consists in its lieing concerned with invisible things that exceed hu- 
man reason, wherefore the Aposlle sa>s that faith is ef things that appear 
not [Heb xi r), and the same Apostle says also, IFe speak wisdom among 
the perfect, but not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this 
world, but we speak the wisdom of God in a myslcrv which is hidden ( r Cor 
11 6, 7) Secondly, as regards the utility of drawing others to the faith For 
when anyone in the endeavor tu prove what belongs to faith brings forward 

’DeTnn (PL ig6, Sgi) ’’ Alexander of Hales, Summa rfceol , 1 , no agj (1,414!, 
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arguments which are nnt cogent, he falls under the ridicule of the unbe- 
lievers since they suppose that we base ourselves upon such arguments, and 
that we believe on their account 

Therefore, we must not attempt to prove what is of faith, except by au- 
thority alone, to those who receive the authority, while as regards others, it 
suffices to prove that what faith teaches is not impossible Hence it is said 
by Dionysius IPAoeopr ■mhally resists Scripture, is jar off from our philos- 
ophy, "whereas tj he regards the truth of the sacred writings we are agreed 
in following the same rule ** 

Reply Ob] i The philosophers did not know the mystery of the trinity of 
the divine persons by its proper attributes, namely, paternity, filiation, and 
procession, according to the Apostle’s words. We speak the wisdom of God 
•which none of the princes of the world — i e , "the philosophers,” according 
to the Gloss'’^ — knew (r Cor 11 5 ) Nevertheless, they knew some of the es- 
sential attributes appropriated to the persons, as power to the Father, wis- 
dom to the Son, goodness to the Holy Ghost, as will later on appear So, 
when Aristotle said. By this number, etc we must not take it as if he 
affirmed a threefold number in God, but that he wished to say that the an- 
cients used the threefold number in their sacrifices and prayers because of 
some perfection residing in the number three In the Platonic books also we 
find. In the beginning was the word,-'' not as meaning the Person begotten in 
God, but as meaning the ideal model whereby God made all things, and which 
IS appropriated to the Son And even though it be said that they knew these 
were appropriated to the three persons, yet they are said to have failed in 
the third sign — that is, in the knowledge of the third person, because they 
deviated from the goodness appropriated to the Holy Ghost, in that, knowing 
GaA, they didnot glorify Him as God (Rom 1 21), or because the Platonists, 
asserting the existence of one Primal Being whom they also declared to be 
the father of the universe,''* then maintained the existence of another sub- 
stance beneath him, which they called mind-' or the paternal intelleot^^ 
containing the models of all things, as Macrobius relates*'^ They did not, 
however, assert the existence of a third separate substance which might cor- 
respond to the Holy Ghost Now we do not thus assert that the Father and 
the Son differ in substance, which was the error of Drigen and Anus, who in 
this iollawed the Flatomsts When Trismegistus says. Monad begot monad, 
etc this does not refer to the generation □[ the Son, or to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, but to the production of the world For one God produced 
one world by reason of His love for Himself 
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Reply Ob} 2 Reasoning may be brought forward for anything in a two- 
fold way firstly, for the purpose of furnishing sufficient proof of some prin- 
ciple, as in natural science, where sufficient proof can be brought to show 
that the movement of the heavens is always of a uniform velocity Reasoning 
IS employed in another way, not as furnishing a sufficient proof of a principle, 
but as showing how the remaining effects are in harmony with an already 
posited principle, as in astronomy the theory of eccentrics and epicycles is 
considered as established, because thereby the sensible appearances of the 
heavenly movements can be explained, not, however, as if this proof were 
sufficient, since some other theory might explain them In the first way we 
can prove that Gnd ts one, and the like fn the secontl way, arguments may 
he said to manifest the Trinity, that is to say, given the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we find arguments in harmony with it \\ e must not, however, think 
that the trinity of persons is adequately proved by such reasons This be- 
comes evident when we consider each point, for the inrinite goodness of God 
IS manifested also in creation, because to produce from nothing is an act of 
infinite power f nr if Gnd communicates Himself by His infimte goodness, it 
IS not necessary lliat an infinite effect should proceed from God but that, 
according to its own mode and capacity, the effect shoiili] receive the divine 
goodness Likewise, when il is said that the joyous possession 0/ good requires 
partnership, this holds in the case of a person not having perfect goodness 
hence he needs to share in the good of someone of his fellows, in order to have 
the goodness of complete happiness Nor is the divine image in the intellect 
an adequate proof about anything in God, since intellect is not m God and 
ourselves univocally Hence, Augustine says that by faith we arrive at knowl- 
edge, and not conversely 

Reply Obj 3 There are two reasons why the knowledge of the divine per- 
sons was necessary for us It was necessary for the right idea of creation 
The fact of saying that God made all things by His Word excludes the error 
of those who say that Gnd produced things by necessity When we say that 
in Him there is a procession of love, we show that God produced creatures not 
because He needed them, nor because of any other extrinsic reason, but 
because of the love of His own goodness So Moses, when he had said, In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth, subjoined, God said, Let there be 
light, to manifest the divine Word, and then said, God saw the light that it 
was good {Gen 1 i, 3, 4), to show the proof of the divine love The same is 
also found in the other works of creation 

In another way, and chiefly, that we may think rightly concerning the sal- 
vation of the human race, accomplished by the Incarnate Son, and by the 
gift of the Holy Ghost 
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Second Article 

WHETHER THERE ARE NOTIONS IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objecttoni It would seem that in God there are no notions For Dionysius 
says We must not dare to say anything oj God but what is taught to us by 
the Holy Scripture But Holy Scripture does not say anything concerning 
notions Therefore there are none in God 

Obj 2 Further, all that exists in God belongs to the unity of the essence 
or the trinity of the persons But the notions do not belong to the unity of the 
essence, nor to the trinity of the persons, for neither can what belongs to the 
essence be predicated of the notions for mstance, we do nut say that pa- 
ternity IS wise or creates, nor can what belongs to the persons be so predi- 
cated for example, we do not say that paternity begets, nor that filiation is 
begotten Therefore notions are not found in God 

06; -j Further, we do not require to presuppose any abstract notions as 
principles of knowing things which are devoid of composition for they are 
known of themselves But the divine persons are supremely simple There- 
fore we are not to suppose any notions in God 

On the contrary, Damascene says Wc recognize the difference of the 
hypostases [i e , persons), in the three propet ties, i e , in the paternal, the 
filial, and the processional Therefore we must admit properties and notions 
in God 

1 answer that Prepositinus, considering the simplicity of the persons, said 
that in God there were no properties or notions, and so wherever they occur, 
he explains them as Leing abstract terms standing for the concrete For as 
we are accustomed to say, / beseech your kindness — i c , you who are kind — 
so, when we speak of paternity in God, we mean God the Father 

But, as was shown above, the use of concrete and abstract names in God 
IS not in any way repugnant to the divine simplicity,"’ for we always name 
a thing as we understand it Now, our intellect cannot attain to the very 
simplicity of the divine essence, considered in itself, and therefore our intel- 
lect apprehends and names divine things in its own way, that is, according 
to what IS found in sensible things whence its knowledge is derived What 
happens in the case of sensible things is this we use abstract terms to sig- 
nify simple forms, and In signify subsistent beings we use concrete terms 
In the same way, likewise, we signify divine things, as was above stated, by 
abstract names in urder to express their simplicity,''- whereas, tu express 
their subsistence and completeness, we use concrete names 

But essential names must not be the only ones used in the abstract and in 
the concrete, as when we say Deity and God, or wisdom and wise, but the 
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same must apply to the personal names, so that we may say paternity and 
Father 

Two chief motives for this can be cited The first arises from the issue 
posed by heretics h nr since we confess the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Lihost to he one God and three persons, to those who ask Whereby are 
They one God? and ■whereby are they three persons^ as we answer that they 
are one in essence nr deity, so there must also be some abstract terms 
whereby we may answer that the persons are distinguished, and these are 
the properties or notions signified by an abstract term, as paternity and 
filiation Therefore the divine essence is signified as ^ hat, and the person 
as Who, and the property as Whnrcby 

The second motive one Persim m God is related to two Persons — namely, 
the person of the Bather to the person of the .Son and to the person of the 
Holy Ghost This is not, however, by one relation, otherwise it would follow 
that the Son also and the Holy Ghost would be related In the Father by one 
and the same relation Hence, since relation alone multiplies the Trinity, it 
would follow that the Son and the Holy Ghost would not be two persons 
Nor can it he said with Prepositinus'* that, just as Gud is rtdated in une way 
to creatures, althnugli cieaturcs are related to Him in divers ways, so the 
Father is related by one relatiun to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, although 
these two [lersons are related to the Father by two relations For, since the 
specific nature of the relative is that it refers to another, iL must be said that 
two relations are not specifically different if liut one opposite relation cor- 
responds to them For the relations of loid and father must differ specifically 
according to the difference of filiation and servitude Now, all creatures are 
related tn God as His creatures by one specific relation But the Son and the 
Holy Ghost are not related to the Father by one and the same kind of rela- 
tion Hence there is no parity 

Further, in God there is no need to admit any real relation to the crea- 
ture, but there is no reason against multiplying logical relations m God 
But in the Father there must be a real relatiun to the Son and to the Holy 
Irhost Hence, corresponding to the two relations ol the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby they are related to the B'ather, we must understand two 
relations in the Father, whereby He is related to the Sim and to the Holy 
Ghost Hence, since there 15 only une Person of the Father, it is necessary 
that the relations should be separately signified in the abstract and these 
are what we mean by properties and notions 

Reply Ob] I Although the notions are not mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
yet the persons are mentioned, comprising the idea of notions, as the abstract 
IS contained in the concrete 

Reply Obj 2 In God the notions have their significance not after the man- 
ner of realities, but by way of certain ideas whereby the persons are known, 
although in God these notions or relations are real, as was stated above 
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ThereforE, whatever has order to any essential or personal act, cannot be 
applied to the notions, for this is against their mode of signification Hence 
we cannot say that paternity begets, or creates, or is wise, or is intelligent 
Essential names, however, which are not ordered to any act, but simply re- 
move creaturely conditions from God, can be predicated of the notions, for 
we can say that paternity is eternal, or immense, or the like So, too, 
because of the identity in God, substantive terms, whether personal or essen- 
tial, can be predicated of the notions, for we can say that paternity is God, 
and that paternity is the Father 

Reply 3 Although the persons are simple, still, without prejudice to 
their simplicity, the proper natures of the persons can be abstractly signified, 
as was above eaplamed 


Third Article 

WHETHER THERE ARE FIVE NOTIONS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that there are not five notions For the notions 
proper to the persons are the relations whereby they are distinguished from 
each other But the relations in God are only four Therefore the notions 
are only four in number 

Ob] 2 Further, because there IS only one essence in God, He IS called one 
God, and because in Him there are three persons, He is called the Triune 
God Therefore, if in God there are five notions. He may be called quinary, 
which cannot be allowed 

Oil] 3 Further, if there are five notions for the three persons in God, there 
must be in some one person two or more notions, as in the person of the 
Father there is mnascilnlity, paternity and common spiration Either these 
three notions differ really, or not If they differ really, it follows that the 
person of the Father is composed of several realities But if they differ only 
logically, it follows that one of them can he predicated of another, so that 
WE can say that, just as the divine goodness is the same as the divine wisdom 
by reason of their identity in reality, so common spiration is paternity, 
which IS not to be admitted Therefore there are not five notions 

Obj 4 On the contrary It seems that there are more than five For the 
Father is from no one, and hence the notion of mnascibihty, so from the 
Holy Ghost no other person proceeds It would thus seem that the notions 
total SIX 

Obj 5 Further, as the Father and the Son are the common origin of the 
Holy Ghost, so it is common to the Son and the Holy Ghost to proceed from 
the Father Therefore, as one notion is common to the Father and the Son, 
so there ought to be one notion common to the Son and to the Holy Ghost 

I answer that, A notion is the proper idea whereby we know a divine Per- 
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son Now the divine persons are multiplied by reason of their ongin and 
origin includes the idea of someone jromwhom another comes, and of some- 
one that comes Irom another, and in these two ways a person can be known 
Therefore the Person of the Father cannot be known by the fact that He is 
from another, but by the fact that He is from no one, and thus the notion 
that belongs to Him is called mnasahtltty As the source of another, He can 
be known in two ways , because as the Son is from Him, the Father is known 
by the notion uf paternity , and as the Holy Ghost is from Him, He is known 
by the notion of common sptration The bon can he known as begotten by 
another, and thus He is known by filiaiton, and also by another person pro- 
ceeding from Him, the Holy Ghost, and thus He is known in the same way 
as the Father is known, by common s/nration The Holy Ghost can be 
known by the fact that He is from another, or from others, and thus He is 
known by procession , but not by the fact that another is from Him, as no 
divine person proceeds from Him 

Therefore there are five notions m God innascibthly, paternity, filiation, 
common spnration, and proicsston Of these only four are relations, for m- 
nascibility is not a relation, except by reduction, a? will appear later 
Four only are properties For common spiration is not a property, because it 
belongs to two persons Three are personal notions — 1 p , constituting per- 
sons, namely, paternity, filiation, and procession Common spiration and 
innasctlnhty are called notions of Persons, but not personal notions, as we 
shall explain further on 

Reply Obj i. Besides the four relations, another notion must be admitted, 
as was above explained 

Reply Obj 1 The divine essence is signified as a reality, and likewise the 
persons are signified as realities, whereas the notions are signified as ideas 
which make known the persons Therefore, although God is one by unity of 
essence, and triune by trinity ot persons, nevertheless, He is not quinary by 
the five notions 

Reply Obj 3 Since the real plurality in God is founded only on relative 
opposition, the several properties of one Person, as they are not relatively 
opposed to each other, do not differ really Nur again are they predicated of 
each other, because they are different ideas of the persons In the same way, 
we do not say that the attribute of power is the attribute of knowledge, al- 
though we do say that His knowledge is His power 

Reply Obj 4 Since Person implies dignity, as was stated above, we can- 
not derive a notion of the Holy Ghost from the fact that no person is from 
Him For this does not belong to His dignitv, as it belongs to the authority of 
the Father that He is from no one 

Reply Dbj 5 The Son and the Holy Ghost do not agree in one special 
mode of existence derived from the Father, as the Father and the Son agree 
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m one special mode of producing the Holy Ghost But the principle on which 
a notion is based must be something special Thus no parity of reasoning 
exists 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER WE MAY HAVE VARIOUS CONTRARY OPINIONS 
ABOUT THE NOTIONS? 

We. proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that we may not have various contrary opin- 
ions of the notions For Augustine says No error ts more dangerous than 
any as regards the Trinity,^" to which mystery the nations assuredly be- 
long But contrary opinions must be in some way erroneous Therefore it is 
not right to have contrary opinions of the notions 

Ob] 2 Further, the persons are known by the notions But con traiy opin- 
ions concerning the persons are not permissible Therefore neither can there 
be any such about the notions 

On the t ontrary, The notions are not articles of faith Therefore different 
opinions of the notions are permissible 

I answer that. Anything is of faith m two ways Directly, and such are 
truths that come to us principally as divindy taught, as the trinity and unity 
of God, the Incarnation of the Son, and the like, and concerning these truths 
2. false opinion of itself involves heresy, especially if it be held obstinately 
A thing is of faith indirectly, if the denial of it involves as a consequence 
something against faith as, for instance, it anyone said that Samuel was not 
the son of Elcana, for it follows that the divine Scripture would be false 
Concerning such things anyone may have a false opinion without danger of 
heresy, before the matter has been considered or settled as involving conse- 
quences against faith, and particularly if no obstinacy be shown, whereas 
when it 16 manifest, and especially if the Church has decided that conse- 
quences follow against faith then the error cannot be free from heresy For 
this reason, many things are now considered as heretical which were formerly 
not so considered as their consequences are now more manifest 

So we must conclude that we may, without danger of heresy, entertain 
contrary opinions about the notions, if we do not mean to uphold anything at 
variance with faith If, however, anyone should entertain a false opinion of 
the notions, knowing or thinking that consequences against the faith would 
follow, he would lapse into heresy 

By what has been said all the objections may be solved 
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Question XXXIII 


THE PERSON OF THE FATHER 
[In Four Articles) 

We now consider the persons singly, and first, the Person of the Father, con- 
cerning Whom there are four points of inquiry |i) Whether the Father is 
the Principle? (2) Whether the person of the Father is properly signified by 
this name Father? (3) Whether Father m God is said personally before it 
IS said essentially? (4) Whether it belongs to the Father alone to be unbe- 
gotten? 


First Article 

WHETHER IT BELONGS TO THE FATHER TO BE THE 
PRINCIPLEr 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the Father cannot he called the principle 
of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost For principle and cause are the same, ac- 
cording to the philosopher ' But we do not say that the Father is the cause of 
the Son Therefore we must not say that He is the principle of the Son 
06 / 2 Further, a principle is so called in relation to the thing principled 
So if the Father is the principle of the Son, it follows that the Son is a person 
principled, and is therefore created, which appears false 

Obj 3 Further, the term prinri/ifc is taken froin /iriortt'i’ But in God there 
IS no bejore and after, as Athanasius says" Therefore, in speaking of God, 
we ought not to use the term principle 

On the contrary, Augustine says, The Father is the Principle of the whole 
Deity ^ 

/ answer that, The term principle signifies only that whence another pro- 
ceeds, since anything whence something proceeds in any way we call a prin- 
ciple and conversely As the Father then is the one whence another pro- 
ceeds, it follows that the Father is a principle 

Reply 0^; I The Creeks use the words cause and principle indifferently, 
when speaking of God, whereas the Latin Doctors do not use the word cause, 
but only principle The reason is because principle is a wider term than 
cause, just as cause is more common than element For the first term of a 
thing, as also the first part, is called the principle, but not the cause Now 
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the wider a term is, the more suitable it is to use as regards God,* because 
the more special terms are, the more determinately they express the mode 
adapted to the creature Hence this term rawje seems to mean diversity of 
-substance and dependence of one on another, which is not implied in the 
term principle For in all kinds of causes there is always to be found between 
the cause anti the effect a distance of perfection nr of power whereas we use 
the term principle even m things which have no such difference, hut have 
only a certain order to each other, as when we say that a point is the prin- 
ciple of a line, or also when we say that the hrst part of a line is the principle 
of a line 

Reply Ob] 2 It is the custom with the Greeks to say that the Son and the 
Holy Ghost are principled This is not, however, the custom with our Doc- 
tors, because, although we attribute to the Father something of authority 
by reason of His being the principle, still we do not attribute any hind of 
subjection or inferiority to the bon, or to the Holy Ghost, to avoid any occa- 
sion of error In this way, Hilary says By authority of the Giver, the Father 
IS the greater, nevertheless, the Son is not less, to Whom oneness of nature 
ij given 

Reply Ob] 3 Although this term principle, as regards its derivation, 
seems to be taken from priority, still it does not signify priority, but origin 
For what a term signifies, and the reason why it was imposed, are not the 
same thing, as was stated above “ 


Second Article 

WHFTHER THIS NAMF FATHER 15 PROPERLY THE 
NAME OP A DIVINE PERSON? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that this name Father is not properly the name 
of a divine person Fur the name Father signifies relation, but person is an 
individual substance Therefore this name Father is not properly a name 
signifying a Person 

Oh] 1 Further, a begetter is more common than father, for every father 
begets, but It 15 not so conversely But a more common term is more properly 
Rpphed to God, as was stated above Therefore the more proper name of the 
divine person is hegctler and genitor than Father 

Ob] 3 Further, a metaphorical term cannot be the proper name of any- 
one But the word of our intellect is metaphorically called begotten, or off- 
spring, and consequently he to whom the word belongs is metaphorically 
called father Therefore the principle of the Word in God is not properly 
called Father 

Ob] 4 Further, everything which is said properly of God is said of God 
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first beforE creaturES But genEration appears tn apply to creatures before 
God, because generation seems to be truer when the one who proceeds is 
distinct, not only by relation but also by essence, from the one whence it 
proceeds Therefore the name Father taken from generation does not seem 
to be the proper name of any divine person 

On the contrary ,\t [Ps Ixxxviii 27) He shall cry out to me Thou 

art my Father 

I answer that, The proper name of any person signifies that whereby the 
person IS distinguished from all other persons For as body and soul belong 
to the nature of man, so to the concept of this particular man belong this 
soul and this body, as it is said in Metaph vii and by these is this particu- 
lar man distinguished from all other men Now it is paternity which distin- 
guishes the person of the Father from all the other persons Hence this name 
Father, whereby paternity is signified, is the proper name of the person of 
the Father 

Reply nbj 1 Among us relation is not a subsisting person So this name 
father among us does not signify a person, but the relation of a person In 
God, however it is not so as some wrongly thought, fu’- in God the relatiDii 
signified by the name Fathir is a subsisting [lerson Hence, as was above ex- 
plained,. this name person in God signifies a reklioii subsisting in the divine 
nature “ 

Reply Ob] 2 According tn the Philosopher, a thing is denominated chiefly 
by Its perfection, and by its end ’ Now geneiatuin signifies something m 
process of being made, whereas paternity signifies that ihe generation is 
something completed, and therefore the name Father is more expressive as 
regards the divine person than genitor nr begetter 

Reply Ob] 3 In human nature the word is not something siibsistent, and 
hence it is not properly called begotten or son But the divine Word is some- 
thing suhsistent in the divine nature, and hence He js properly and not 
metaphorically called Son, and His principle is called Father 

Reply Ob] 4 The terms genet atwn and patirnity, like the nthei terms 
properly applied to God, are said of God beliire creatures as regards the 
thing signified, hut not as regards the mode of significatiim Hence also the 
Apostle says, / bend my knee to the Father of my Lord Jesus Christ, from 
whom all patcimty in heaven and on earth IS named [hpkes 111 14) This is 
explained thus It is manifest that generation receives its species from its 
terminus, which is the form of the thing generated, and the nearer this 
terminus is to the form of the generator, the truer and more perfect is the 
generation, as univocal generation is more perfect than noii-uiiivocal, for it 
belongs to the essence of a generator to generate what is like itself in form 
Hence the very fact that in the divine generation the form of the Begetter 
and Begotten is numerically the same, whereas in creatures it is not the same 
numerically, but only specifically, shows that generation, and consequently 
^Metaph , \I ii (lajya 9) " Q 29, a 4 “ De An , II, 4 (416b 23) 
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pateriHty, is applied to God before creatures Hence the very fact that in 
Gnd a distinction exists of the Begotten from the Begetter as regards only 
relation belongs to the truth of the divine generation and paternity 

Third Article 

WHETHER THIS NAME FATHkS IS APPLIED TO E OD 
WITH PRIORITY AS A PERSONAL NAME? 

Ws proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that this name Father is not applied to God 
with priority as a personal name For in the intellect, the common precedes 
the proper But this name Father, as a personal name, belongs to the person 
of the Father, and taken in an essential sense it is common to the whole 
Trinity, for we say Oiir Father to the whole Trinity Therefore Fathei 
comes first as an essential name before its personal sense 

Obj 2 Further, in things ot which the concept is the same there is no 
priority of predication But paternity and filiation seem to be of the same 
nature, according as a divine person is Father of the Son, and the whole 
Trinity is our (that is, the creature’s) Father, since, according to Basil,*" 
to receive is common to the creature and to the Son Therefore FafAer in God 
IS not taken as an essential name before it is taken personally 

Obj 3 Further, it is not possible to compare things which have not a com- 
mon concept But the Son is compared to the creature by reason of filiation 
or generation, according to Col 1 15 IFAo is the imaije nj the invisible God, 
the first-born nj every creature Therefore paternity taken in a personal 
sense is not prior to, but has the same concept as, paternity taken essentially 
On the contrary, The eternal comes before the temporal But God is the 
Father of the Son from eternity, while He is Father of the creature in time 
Therefore paternity in God is taken in a personal sense in relation to the Son 
before it is so taken in relation to the creature 

I ansvecr that, A name is applied to that whei pin is perfectly contained its 
whole signification before it is applied to that which only partially contains 
It, for the latter bears the name by reason of a kind of a likeness to that 
which answers perfectly to the signification of the name, since all imperfect 
things are taken from perfect things Hence this name lion is applied first to 
the animal containing the whole nature of a lion, and which is properly so 
called, before it is applied to a man who shows something of a lion’s nature, 
as boldness or strength, or the like For ol man it is said by way of likeness 
Now it is manifest from the foregoing that the perfect idea of paternity 
and filiation is to be found in God the Father, and in Gad the Son, because 
the nature and glory of the Father and the Son is one ** But m the creature, 
filiation IS found in relation to God, nut in a perfect manner, since the 
Creator and the creature have not the same nature, but by way of a certain 
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likeness, which is the mare perfect the nearer we approach to the true nature 
□f filiation For Gad is called the Father of some creatures by reason only of 
a trace, for instance of irrational creatures, according to Job sxxviii 28 
Who IS the father of the ram? or who begat the drops of dew? Of some, 
namely, the rational creature, He is the Father by reason of the likeness of 
His image, according to ZJewt xxxii 6 Is He not thy Father, who possessed, 
and made, and created thee? And of others He is the Father by the likeness 
of grace, and these are also called adoptive sons, as ordained to the heritage 
of eternal glory by the gift of grace which they have received, according to 
Rom viii 1 5 , 17 The Spirit Ilimsclf gtecs testimony to our spirit that wc 
are the sons of God, and if sons, hciri also Lastly, He is the Father of others 
by the likeness of glory, inasmuch as they have already obtained possession 
of the heritage of glory, di cording 111 v 2 We glory m the hope of the 
glory of the sons of Cod Therefore it is plain that paternity is applied to 
God with priority as signifying the rflatiiin of one Person to another Person, 
before it signifies the relation nf (iod to rreatures 

Reply Ob j i Common terms taken absolutely, come before proper terms 
according to the order of our intellect because they are included in the under- 
standing of proper terms, hut not conversely For in the concept of the per- 
son of the Father, God is understood, but not conversely But common 
terms which signify relation to the uealure come after proper terms which 
signify [lersonal relations, because the person proceeding in God proceeds 
as the principle of the production of creatures For as the word conceived in 
the mind of the artist is understood lo proceed from the artist prior to the 
procession of the work of art, which is produced to the likeness of the word 
conceived 111 the artist's mind, so the ‘Ion proceeds from the Father before 
the creature, to which the name nf filiation is applied according as it par- 
licipaLes in the likeness of the Son This is clear from the words of Rom 
viii 2y W horn Hr forekmw and prcdtstimd to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son 

Reply Oh j 2 To receive is said to be common to the creature and to the 
Son not in a univocal sense, but according to a certain remote likeness 
whereby He is called the F'lrst Born of creatures Hence the authority quoted 
subjoins That He may he the First Born among many brethren \Rom 
viii 2 d), after saying that some were conformed to the image of the Son of 
God But the Son of God possesses a position nf singularity above others, in 
having by nature what He receives, as Basil also declares, hence He is 
called the only begotten [Jo 1 18) The only begotten Who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared unto us 

From this appears the Reply to Obj 3 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHER IT IS PROPER TO THE FATHER TO BE 
UNBEGOTTEN? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that it is not proper to the Father to be unbe- 
gotten For every property supposes something in that of which it is the 
property But unbegotten supposes nothing in the Father, it only removes 
something Therefore it does not signify a property of the Father 

Ohj 2 Further, Unbegotten is taken either in a privative, nr in a negative, 
sense If m a negative sense, then whatever is not begotten can be called un- 
begotten But the Holy Ghost is not begotten, neither is the divine essence 
Therefore to be unbegotten belongs also to the essence, thus it is not proper 
to the Father But if it be taken in a privative sense, since every privation 
signifies imperfection in the thing which is the subject of privation, it fol- 
lows that the Person of the Father is imperfect, which cannot be 

Obj 3 Further, in God, unbegotten does not signify lelation, for it is not 
used relatively Therefore it signifies substance, therefore unbegotten and 
begotten differ in substance But the Son, Who is begotten, does not differ 
from the Father in substance Therefore the Father ought not to be called 
unbegotten 

Obj 4 Further, property means what belongs to one alone Since, then, 
there are more than one in Cod proceeding from another, there is nothing to 
prevent several not receiving their being from another Therefore the 
Father is not alone unbegotten 

Ob ] 5 Further, as the Father is the principle of the person begotten, so is 
He of the [lerson prixeeding So if by reason of His opposition to the jiersoii 
begotten, it is proper to the Father to be unbegotten, it follows that it is 
proper to Him also to be unproceeding 

On the lontraiy, Hilary says One ts horn one — that is, the Begotten u 
from the Unbegotten — namely, by the property in each one respectively of 
mnascibility and origin 

I answer that, As in creatures there exist a first and a secondary principle, 
so also in the divine Persnns, m Whom there is no before or after, is found 
the principle nut from a principle. Who 15 the Father, and the principle 
from a principle, Who is the Son 

Now m created things a first principle is known in two ways In one way, 
as the first principle, by reason of its having a relation to what proceeds from 
itself, in another way, inasmuch as it is a first principle by reason of its not 
being from another So, too, the Father is known both by paternity and by 
common spiration m relation to the persnns proceeding from Himself But 
as the principle, not from a principle. He is known by the fact that He is not 
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from another, and this belongs to the property of innascibility, signified by 
this word unbegotten 

Reply Ob; I Some there are who say that mnascibUity, signified by the 
term unbegotten, as a property of the Father, is not a negative term only, 
but either that it means both these things together — namely, that the Father 
ts jrom no one, and that He ts the principle of others, or that it means 
universal authority, or also His plenitude as the source of all This, how- 
ever, does not seem true, because thus innascibility would not be a property 
distinct from paternity and spiration, but would include them as the proper 
IS included in the common For source and authority signify in God nothing 
but a principle of origin We must therefore say with Augustine that unbe- 
gotten signifies the negation of passive generation For he says that unbe- 
gotten has the same meaning as ‘not a sen ’ Nor does it follow that unbegot- 
ten is thus not the proper notion of the Father, for primary and simple 
things are made known by negations, as, for instance, a point is defined as 
that which has no part 

Reply Ob; 2 Unbegotten is taken sometimes in a negative sense only, 
and in that sense Jerome says that the Holy Ghost is unbegotten — that is. 
He IS not begotten Then, unbegotten may also be taken in a kind of priva- 
tive sense, though not as implying any imperfection For privation can be 
taken in many ways In one way, when a thing has not what naturally be- 
longs to another, even though it is not of its own nature to have it, as, for 
instance, if a stone were to be called a dead thing, as not possessing life, 
which naturally belongs to some other dungs In another sense, privation is 
so called when something has not what naturally belongs to some members 
of Us genus, as for instance, when a mole is called blind In a third sense, 
privation means the absence of that which something ought to have, in 
which sense, privation signifies an imperfection In this sense, unbegotten 
IS not attributed to the Father as a privation, but it may be so attributed in 
the second sense, meaning that a certain person of the divine natui e is not be- 
gotten, while some person of the same nature is begotten In this sense, how- 
ever, the term unbegotten can be applied also to the Holy Ghost Hence to 
consider it as a term proper to the Father alone, it must be further under- 
stood that the name unbegotten belongs to a divine person as the principle 
of another person, so that it be thus understood to mean negation in the 
genus of principle taken personally in God Dr, in other words, we must 
understand in the term unbegotten that He is not m any way derived from 
another, and not only that He is not from another only by way of genera- 
tion In this sense, the term unbegotten does not belong at all to the Holy 
Ghost, Who IS from another by procession, as a subsisting person, nor 
does it belong to the divine essence, of which it may be said that it is 
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m the Son or in the Holy Ghost from another — namely, from the Father 

Reply Ob] 3 Accordmg to Damascene, unbegotten in one sense signifies 
the same as uncreated, and thus it applies to substance, for thereby does 
created substance differ from the uncreated In another sense, it signifies 
what ts not begotten, and in this sense it is a relative term, just as negation 
IS reduced to the genus of affirmation, as not man is reduced to the genus of 
substance, and not white to the genus of quality Hence, since begotten im- 
plies relation in God, unbegotten also belongs to relation Thus it does not 
follow that the Father unbegotten is substantially distinguished from the 
Son begotten, but only by relation, that is, as the relation of Son is denied of 
the Father 

Reply Ob] 4 In every genus there must be something first, so in the 
divine nature there must be some one principle which is not from another, 
and which we call unbegotten To admit two innascibles is to suppose the 
existence of two Gods, and two divine natures Hence Hilary says As there 
is one God, so there cannot be two innascibles And this especially because, 
did two innascibles exist, one would not he from the other, and they would 
not be distinguished by relative opposition therefore they would be dis- 
tinguished from each other by diversity of nature 

Reply Ob] s The property of the Father, whereby He is not from an- 
other, IS more clearly signified by the removal of the nativity of the Son, 
than by the removal of the procession of the Holy Ghost, both because the 
procession of the Holy Ghost has no special name, as was stated above, 
and because even in the order of nature it presupposes the generation of the 
Son Hence, once it is denied of the Father that He is begotten, although He 
IS the principle of generation, it follows, as a consequence, that He does not 
proceed by the procession of the Holy Ghost, because the Holy Ghost is not 
the principle of generation, but proceeds from the person begotten 
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Question XXXIV 


THE PERSON OF THE SDN 
[In Three Articles) 

We next cnnsider the person of the Sun Three names are attributed tu the 
Sun — namely, San, Word, and Image The idea of Sun ts gathered from the 
idea of Father Hence it remains fur us tu consider Word and Image 

Cuncerning Wurd there are three points of inquiry (i) Whether Word 
IS an essential term in Cod, or a personal term^ (2) Whether it is the proper 
name of the Son? (3) Whether in the name of Word is expressed relation to 
creatures? 


First Article 

WHETHER WORD IN GOD IS A PERSONAL NAME? 

W e proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Word in Cod is not a personal name For 
personal names are applied to God in a proper sense, as Father and Son But 
Word ts applied to God metaphorically, as Oti^tn on [Jo 1 i) In the 
beginning was the Word ‘ Therefore Word is not a personal name in God 
Obj 2 Further, according to Augustine, The Word is knowledge with 
love,- and according to Anselm, To speak is to the Supreme Spirit nothing 
but to see by thought But knowledge, thought, and sight are essential 
terms in God Therefore Word is not a personal term in God 

Obj 3 Further, it is essential to a word to be spoken But, according to 
Anselm, as the Father is intelligent, the Son intelligent, and the Holy Ghost 
intelligent,'' so the Father speaks, the Son speaks, and the Holy Ghost 
speaks, and likewise, each one of them is spoken 1 herefore, the name Word 
IS used as an essential term in God, and not in a personal sense 

Obj 4 Further, no divine person is made But the Word of God is some- 
thing made F or it is said. Fire, hail, snow, icc, the storms which do His Word 
(Ps cxlviii 8) Therefore the W ord IS not a personal name in God 
On the contrary, Augustine says As the Son is related to the Father, so 
also IS the Word to Him Whose Word He is ' But Son is a personal name, 
since it IS said relatively Therefore so also is Word 

I answer that. The name Word in God, if taken in its proper sense, is a 
personal name, and in no way an essential name 

To see how this is true, we must know that our own word, taken in its 
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proper sense, has a threefold meaning, while in a fourth sense it is taken 
improperly or figuratively The clearest and most common sense is that in 
which word is said of what is spoken by the voice, and this proceeds from 
an interior source as regards two things found in the esterior word — that is, 
the vocal sound itself, and the signification of the sound For, according to 
the Philosopher, vocal sound signifies the concept of the intellect, “ or, ac- 
cording to another text, the vocal sound proceeds from the signification or 
the imagination, as is stated in De Atnma, ii '' The vocal sound which 
has no signification cannot be called a word wherefore the exterior vocal 
sound is called a word from the fact that it signifies the interior concept of 
the mind Therefore it follows that, first and chiefly, the interior concept of 
the mind is called a word, secondarily, the vocal sound itself, signifying the 
interior concept, is so called, and thirdly, the imagination of the vocal 
sound IS called a word Damascene expresses these three kinds of words, 
saying that word is called the natural movement oj the intellect, whereby it 
IS moved, and understands, and thinks, as a light and a luminous beam,^ 
which IS the first kind Again, he says, the word is what is not pronounced 
by a vocal word, but is uttered in the heart, which is the third kind Again 
also, the word is the angel, that is, the messenger oj intelligence , which is the 
second kind 

Word IS also used in a fourth way figuratively for that which is signified 
or effected by a word, thus we are wont to say, this is the word 1 have said, 
or which the king has commanded, alluding to some deed signified by the 
word either by way of assertion or of command 

Now word IS taken ctnclly in God, as signifying the concept of the intel- 
lect Hence Augustine says Whoever can understand the word, not only 
hejore it is sounded, but also before thought has clothed it with imaginary 
sound, can already sec some likeness of that Word of Whom it is said In 
the beginning was the Word ’ The concept itself of the heart has of its own 
nature to proceed from something other than itself — namely, from the 
knowledge of the one conceiving Hence Word, according as we use the term 
strictly of God, signifies something proceeding from another, which belongs 
to the nature of personal terms in God, inasmuch as the divine persons are 
distinguished by origin Hence the term Word, according as we use the 
term strictly of God, is to be taken as said not essentially, but personally 

Reply Ob] i The Arians, who sprang from Drigen,^*^ declared that the 
Son differed in substance from the Father Hence, they endeavored to 
maintain that when the Son of God is called the Word, this is not to be un- 
derstood in a strict sense, lest the idea of the Word proceeding should com- 
pel them to confess that the Son of God is of the same substance as the 
Father For the interior word proceeds m such a manner from the one who 
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expressed it, as to remain within him But supposing Word to be said meta- 
phancally nf End we must stiH assert the Word in God in its strict sense 
For if a thing be called a word metaphorically, this can only be by reason of 
Some manifestation, either it makes something manifest as a word, or it is 
manifested by a word If manifested by a word, there must exist a word 
whereby it is manifested If it is called a word because it exteriorly manifests, 
the things which it exteriorly manifests cannot be called words except in as 
far as they signify the interior concept of the mind, which anyone may mani- 
fest also by exterior signs Therefore, although Word may be sometimes sajd 
of God metaphorically, nevertheless, we must also admit Word in the proper 
sense, and which is said personally 

Reply Ohj 2 Nothing belonging to the intellect can be applied to God 
personally, except word alone, for word alone signifies that which emanates 
from another For what the intellect lorms in its conception is the word 
Now, the intellect itself, according as it is made actual by the intelligible 
species, IS considered absolutely, likewise the act of understanding which 
IS to the actual intellect what being [ewe] is to actual being frwj in actu] , 
since the act of understanding does not signify an act going out from the in- 
telligent agent, but an act remaining m the agent Therefore when we say 
that the word is knowledge, the term knowledge docs not mean the act of a 
knowing intellect, or any one of its habits, but stands for what the intellect 
conceives by knowing Hence also Augustine says that the Word is begotten 
■wisdom/- for it is nothing but the concept of the Wise One, and in the 
same way It can be called begotten knowledge Thus can also he explained 
how to speak is in God to sec hy thought, inasmuch as the Word is con- 
ceived by the gaze of the divine thought Still the term thought does not 
properly apply to the Word of God For Augustine says Therefore do we 
speak of the Word oj Cod, and not of the Thought oj God, lest iiie hclicve 
that in God there is something unstable, now assuming the form of Word, 
now putting off that form and remaining latm* and as it V’tc formless ''' 
For thought consists properly in the search after truth, and this has no place 
in God But when the intellect attains to the form of truth, it does not think, 
but perfectly contemplates the truth Hence Anselm takes thought in an im- 
proper sense for contemplation 

Reply Ohj 3 As, properly speaking. Word m God is said personally, and 
not essentially, so likewise is to speak Hence, as the Word is not common to 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, so it is not true that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are one speaker So Augustine says He •mho speaks in that co- 
eternal Word IS understood as not alone in God Dn the other hand, to be 
spoken belongs to each Person, for not only is the word spaken, but also the 
reality understood or signified by the word Therefore in this manner to one 
person alone in God does it belong to be spoken in the same way as award 
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IS spoken, whereas m the way whereby a reality is spoken as being under- 
stood in the word, it belongs to each Person to be spoken For the Father, 
by understanding Himseli, the Son, and the Holy Ghos t, and all other things 
comprised in this knowledge, conceives the Word, so that thus the whole 
Trinity is spoken in theWord, and likewise also all creatures, just as the in- 
tellect of a man by the word he conceives in the act of understanding a stone, 
speaks a stone 

Anselm took the term speak improperly lor the act of understanding, 
whereas they really differ from each other For to understand means only the 
relation of the intelligent agent to the thing understood, m which relation 
no idea of origin is conveyed, but only a certain information of our intellect, 
inasmuch as our intellect is made actual by the form of the thing understood 
In God, however, to understand means complete identity, because in God 
the intellect and the thing understood are altogether the same, as was proved 
above But to speak means chiefly the relation to the word conceived, for 
<D speak IS nothing but to utter a word But by means of the word, to speak 
implies a relation to the thing understood which is manifested in the word 
uttered to the one who understands Thus, only the Person who utters the 
Word IS speaker in God, although each Person understands and is under- 
stood, and consequently is spoken by the Word 

Reply Ob} 4 The term word is there taken figuratively, according as the 
thing signified or effected by word is called word For thus creatures are 
said to do the word of God, as executing any effect, whereto they are or- 
dained from the conceived Word of the divine wisdom, as anyone is said to 
do the word of the king when he does the work to which he is appointed by 
the king’s word 


Second Article 

WHETHER WORD IS THE SON's PROPER NAME? 

We proceed, thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Word is not the proper name of the Son. 
For the Son is a subsisting person in God But word does not signify a sub- 
sisting thing, as appears in ourselves Therefore Word cannot be the proper 
name of the person of the Son 

06 ; 2 Further, the word proceeds from the speaker by being uttered 
Therefore if the Son is properly the Word, He proceeds from the Father by 
way only of utterance, which is the heresy of Vdlentine, as appears from 
Augustine 

Obj 3 Further, every proper name of a person signifies some property of 
that person Therefore, if the Word is the Son’s proper name, it signifies 
some property of His, and thus there will be several more properties in God 
than those above mentioned 
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Obj 4 Further, Whoever understands conceives a word in the act of 
understanding But the Sun understands Therefore some word belongs to 
the Son and consequently to be Word is not proper to the Son 

Ob] s Further, it is said of the Son {Ueb 1 3) Bearing all things by tks 
word of Ills power , whence Basil infers that the Holy Ghost is the Son's 
Word Therefore to be Word is not proper to the Son 

On the contrary, Augustine says By Word we understand the Son alone 
/ answer that, Word, said of God in its proper sense, is used personally, 
and IS the proper name of the person of the Son For it signifies an emanation 
of the intellect, and the person Who proceeds in God by way of an emanation 
of the intellect is called the Son, and this procession is called generation, as 
we have shown above Hence it follows that the Son alone is properly called 
Word in God 

Reply Ob] 1 To 6c and to are not the same in us Hence that 

which in us has intelligible being dues not belong to our nature But in God 
to be and fa understand are one and the same hence the Word of God is not 
an accident in Him, nr an effect of His, but belongs to His very nature It 
must therefore needs be something subsistent, for whatever is in the nature 
ol God subsists, and so Damascene says that the Word of God is substan- 
tial and has a hypostatic being, but other words (as our own) are forces of 
the soul 

Reply 06 ] 2 The error of Valentine was condemned, not as the Anans 
pretended (according to the testimony of Hilary-^), because he asserted 
that the Son was born by being uttered but because of the different mode 
of utterance proposed by its author, as appears from Augustine 

Reply 06 ; 3 In the term Word the same property is comprised as in the 
term Son Hence Augustine says Word and Son express the same For the 
Son’s nativity, which is His personal property, is signified by different 
names, which are attributed to the Son to express His perfection m various 
ways To show that lie is of the same nature as the Father, He is called the 
Son, to show that He is co-eternal, He is called the Splendor, to show that 
He IS altogether like, He is called the Image, to show that He is begotten 
immaterially. He is called the Word All these truths cannot be expressed by 
only one name 

Reply Ob] 4 To he intelligent belongs to the Son in the same way as it 
belongs to Him to be God, since to understand is said of God essentially, as 
was stated above Now the Son is God begotten, and not God begetting, and 
hence He is intelligent, not as producing a Word, but as the Word proceed- 
ing, inasmuch as m God the Word proceeding does not differ really from the 
divine intellect, but is distinguished from the principle of the Word only by 
relation 
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Reply Oh] I When it is said of the Son, Bearing all things by the word of 
His power, word is taken figuratively for the effect of the Word Hence the 
Gloss says that word is here taken to mean command, ““ inasmuch as by the 
effect of the power of the Word things are kept in being, just as by the effect 
of the power of the Word things are brought into being As for Basil, he is 
speaking improperly and figuratively in applying Word to the Holy Ghost 
His meaning is that everything which manifests a person may be called his 
word, and so in that way the Holy Ghost may be called the Son’s Word, 
because He manifests the Son 


Third Article 

WHETHFR THF NAME IVO/ID IMPLIES RELATION TO 
CREATURES ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the name Word does not imply relation 
to creatures For every name that connotes some effect in creatures is said of 
God essentially But Word is not said essentially, but personally Therefore 
Word does not imply relation to creatures 

Ohj 2 further, whatever implies relation to creatures is said of God in 
time, as Laid and Creator But Word is said of God from eternity There- 
fore it dues nut im]ily relation to the creature 

Ohj 3 Further, Word implies relation to the source whence it proceeds 
Therefore if it implies relation to the creature, it follows that the Word pro- 
ceeds from the creature 

Ohj 4 Further, Ideas ai e many according to the various relations to 
creatures Therefore, if Word implies relation to creatures, it follows that 
in God there is not one Word only, but many 

Obj 5 Further, if AVord implies relation to the creature, this can be only 
because creatures are known by God But God does not know beings only, 
He knows also non-beuigs Therefore in the Word are implied relations to 
non-bemgs, which appears to be false 

On the contrary, Augustine says, that the name Word signifies not only 
relation to the Father, but also relation to those beings which are made 
through the W ord, by His operative power 

I answer that, Word expresses relation to creatures For God, by knowing 
Himself, knows every creature Now the word conceived in the mind is repre- 
sentative of everything that is actually understood Hence there are in our- 
selves different words for the different things which we understand But be- 
cause God, by one act, understands Himself and all things, His one only 
Word IS expressive not only of the Father, but of all creatures And as the 
knowledge of God is only cognitive as regards God, whereas, as regards 
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creatures, it 13 both cognitive and operative, so the Word of God is only ex- 
pressive of what IS in God the Father, but is both expressive and operative 
of creatures And so it is said (Ts xixu 5) He spake, and thiy-mere made, 
because in the Word is expressed the operative idea of what God makes 
Reply Oh] I The nature is also included indirectly in the name of the 
person, for a person is an individual substance of a rational nature There- 
fore, the name of a divine person, as regards the personal relation, does not 
express relation to the creature, but the relation is expressed in the name 
which belongs to the nature Yet there is nothing to prevent the person from 
expressing relation to creatures, so far as the essence is included in its mean- 
ing for as it properly belongs to the Son to be the Son, so it properly belongs 
to Him to be God begotten, or the Creator begotten, and in this way the 
name Word expresses relation to creatures 

Reply Obj 2 Since relations result from actions, some names express that 
relation of God to creatures, which follows on the action of God passing into 
some exterior effect as to create and to govern Such names are applied to 
God in time But others express a relation which follows from an action 
which does not pass into an exterior effect, but abides in the agent, as to 
know and to will Such names are not applied to God in time, and this kind 
of relation to creatures is implied in the name Word Nor is it true that all 
names which express the relation of God to treatures are applied to Him in 
time, but only those names are applied in time which express relation fol- 
lowing on the action of God passing into exterior effect 

Reply Ob] 3 Creatures are known to God, not by a knowledge derived 
from the creatures themselves, but by His own essence Hence it is not nec- 
essary that the Word should proceed from creatures, ev’en though the Word 
is expressive of creatures 

Reply Ob] 4 The name Idea is imposed chiefly to signify relation to 
creatures, it is therefore used in the plural in God, and not said personally 
But the name Word is imposed chiefly to signify relation to the speaker, and 
consequently, relation to creatures, inasmuch as God, by understanding 
Himself, understands all creatures, and so there is only one Word in God, 
and that a personal one 

Reply D6; s In the way in which the knowledge of God is of non-beings, 
so is the Word of God, because the Word of God contains no less than does 
the knowledge of God, as Augustine says It remains, however, that the 
Word IS of beings as expressing and making them, whereas it is of non- 
heings as expressing and manifesting them 
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THE IMAGE 
{In Two Articles) 

We next inquire concerning the Image about which there are two points 
□/inquiry (i) Whether Image in God is said personally? (z) Whether this 
name belongs to the Son alone? 


First Article 

WHETHER image IN GOD IS SAID PERSONALLY? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that image is not said personally of God For 
Augustine says, The Godhead of the Holy Trinity and the Image whereunto 
man u made are one ' Therefore Image is said of God essentially, and not 
personally 

Obj 2 Further, Hilary says 4 n image is a like species of that which it 
represents “ But species or form is said of God essentially Therefore so also 
IS Image 

Obj 3 Further, Image is derived from imitation, which implies before 
and after But in the divine persons there is no before and after Therefore 
Image cannot be a personal name in God 

On the contrary, Augustine says What is more absurd than to say that an 
image is referred to itself? ^ Therefore Image in God is said relatively, and 
is thus a personal name 

I answer that, The idea of Image includes likeness Still, not any kind of 
likeness suffices for the nature of image, but only likeness of species, or at 
least of some specific sign In corporeal things the specific sign seems to be 
especially the figure For we see that the species of different animals are of 
different figures, but not of different colors Hence if the color of anything 
IS depicted on a wall, this is not called an image unless the figure is likewise 
depicted But neither the likeness of species nor that of figure is enough for 
an image, for it requires also the idea of origin, because, as Augustine says. 
One egg u not the image of another, because it is not derived from it There- 
fore, for a true image it is required that one thing proceed from another like 
to it in species, or at least in specific sign Now in God, whatever implies 
procession or origin, belongs to the persons Hence the name Image is a per- 
sonal name 

' Cf Fulgentius, Di Fide ad PHrum, I (PL 65, 674) “Pe Synod (PL !□, Asol 
’Do Tnn,VII, i (PL 42, 934) ‘iib Bj Quaest , q 74 (PL 40, 86). 
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Reply Obj i Image, properly speaking, means whatever proceeds forth 
in likeness to another That to the likeness of which anything proceeds, is 
properly speaking called the ejietnplar, and is improperly called the image 
Nevertheless Augustine uses the name of Image in this sense when he says 
that the divine nature of the Holy Trinity is the Image to which man was 
made “ 

Reply Ob] 2 Species, as mentioned hy Hilary in the definition of image, 
means the form derived from one thing to another In this sense, image is 
said to be the species of anything, ]ust as that which is assimilated to any- 
thing IS called its form, inasmuch as it has a like form 

Reply Ob] 3 Imitation in God does not signify posteriority, hut only 
assimilation 


Second Article 

WHETHER THE NAMF IMAGE IS PROPER TO THE SON? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]cction I It would seem that the name Image is not proper to the Son, 
because, as Damascene says, The Holy Ghnit is the Image of the Son “ 
Therefore Image does not belong to the Sun alone 

Ob] 2 Further, Likeness and derivation belong to the nature of an image, 
as Augustine says ’’ But this befits the Holy Ghost, Who proceeds from an- 
other by way of likeness Therefore the Holy Ghost is an Image, and so to 
be an Image does nut belong to the Son alone 

Ob] 3 Further, man too is called the image of God, according to i Cor. 
XI 7, The man ought not to cover his head, for he is the image and the glory 
of God Therefore Image is not proper to the Son 

On the contrary, Augustine says The Son alone is the Image of the 
Father * 

I answer that. The Greek Doctors commonly say that the Holy Ghost is 
the Image both of the Father and of the Son,’ but the Latin Doctors at- 
tribute the name Image to the Son alone F'nr it is not found in the canon- 
ical Scripture eAcept as applied to the Son, as in the words, Who ir the 
Image of the invisible God, the firstborn of creatures [Col 1 15) , and again 
Who being the brightness of His glory, and the figure of His substance 
[Heb 1 3) 

Some’^ explain this by the fact that the Son agrees with the Father, not 

“ Cf Fulgentius, De Fide ad Ptlrunt, I (PL Gs, 674) Fide Orth , I, 13 (PG 

94 , ^ 5 G) ^ Lib Si Quaeit , q 74 (PL 40, S6) *' Dc Tim, \ 7 , 2 (PL 42, 523) 

° Cf St Thomas, Contra Errores Graecorum, Cf St Thomas, ihzf/ Rich- 

ard of St Victor Dc Tnn , VI, ii, 20 (PL 196, 975, 9B4) , Alex of Hales, Summa 
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in nature only^ but also m the notion of principle, whereas the Holy Ghost 
agrees neither with the Son, nor with the Father in any notion This, how- 
ever, does not seem to suffice For, just as it is not by reason of the relations 
that we consider either equality or inequality in God, as Augustine says,'“ 
so neither [by reason thereof do we consider] the likeness which is essential 
to the notion of image Hence others'"' say that the Holy Ghost cannot be 
called the Image of the Son because there cannot be an image of an image, 
nor the image of the Father, because the image is immediately related to 
that of which it is the image and the Holy Ghost is related to the Father 
through the Son, nor again is He the Image of the Father and the Son, 
because then there would be one image of two, which is impossible Hence 
It follows that the Holy Ghost is in no way an Image But this argument is 
worthless, for the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost, 
as we shall explain further on Hence, in this sense, there is nothing to 
prevent there being one Image of the Father and of the Son, inasmuch as 
they are one, since even man is one image of the whole Trinity 

Therefore we must explain the matter otherwise For, although by His 
procession the Holy Ghost receives the nature of the Father, as does the 
Son, nevertheless He is not said to be born, so, in like manner, although 
He recenes the likeness of the Father, He is not called the Image, because 
the Son proceeds as Word, and it is essential to a word to be of like species 
with the being from which it proceeds, whereas this does not essentially 
belong to love, even though it may belong to that love which is the Holy 
Ghost, inasmuch as He is the divine love 
Reply nbj 1 Damascene and the other Greek Doctors commonly em- 
ploy the term image as meaning a perfect likeness 

Reply Ob} 2 Although the Holy Ghost is like to the Father and the Son, 
still it does not follow that He is the Image, as was above explained 

Reply Ohj s The image of a thing may be found in something in two 
ways In one way, it is found m something of the same specific nature, as 
the image of the king is found ui his son In another way, it is found in some- 
thing of a different nature, as the king’s image on the coin In the first sense, 
the Son IS the Image of the Father, in the second sense, man 15 called the 
image of God And so, in order to express the imperfect character of the 
dmne image in man, man is not simply called the image, but to the image, 
whereby is expressed a certain movement of one Lending to perfection But 
it cannot be said that the Son of God is to the image, because He is the per- 
fect Image of the Father 


“ Cpnlrn Maximin , II, 14 iS (PL 42, ■775, 78fi) , Dr. Tnn V, 6 (PL 42, 514) 
’’Rupertus, De Tnn, II, 2 (PL 167, 24B) — Cf Alex of Hales, Sujnma Theol , II, no 
41a (I, 609) " Q 36, a 4 



Question XXXVI 


THE PERSON OF THE HOLY GHOST 
[Ik Four Articles) 

We now proceed to treat of what belongs to the person of the Holy Ghost, 
Who IS called not only the Holy Gho^t, but also the Love and Gift of God 
Concerning the name Holv Ghost, there are tour points of treatment (i) 
Whether this Name, Holy Ghost, is the proper name of a divine Person? 
(z) Whether that divine person, Who is called the Holy Ghost, proceeds 
from the Father and the Son? (3) Whether He proceeds from the Father 
through the Son? (4) Whether the father and the Son are one principle of 
the Holy Ghost? 


First Arllcle 

WHETHER THIS NAME, HOLY OHOST, IS THE PROPER 
NAME or A DIVINF PERSON? 

We procted thus to the First irlicle — 

Objection i It would seem that this name Holy Ghost is not the proper 
name of a divine person For no name which is common to the three persons 
IS the proper name of any one person But this name of Holy Ghost is com- 
mon to the three persons, for Hilary' shows that the Spirit oj God some- 
times means the Father, as in the words of Isaias (Ki i) The Spirit oj 
the Lord is upon me [Luke iv iB) , sometimes the Son, as when the Son 
says In the Spirit of God I cast out devils [Matt xii 28), showing that He 
cast out devils by His own natural power, and that sometimes it means the 
Holy Ghost, as m the words of Joel |ii 28) I will pour out of My Spirit 
over all flesh (cf Acts 11 17) Therefore this name Holy Ghost is not the 
proper name of a divine person 

Obj 2 Further, the names of the divine persons are relative terms, as 
Boethius says ^ But this name Holy Ghost is not a relative term Therefore 
this name is not the proper name of a divine Person 

Obj 1, Further, because the Son is the name of a divine Person He can- 
not be called the Son of this one or of that But the spirit is spoken of as of 
this or that man, as appears in the words. The Lord said to Moses, 1 will take 
oj thy spirit and will give to them [Num xi 17) , and also. The sprit oj 
Elias rested upon Eliseus [4 Kings 11 15) Therefore Holy Ghost does not 
seem to be the proper name of a divine Person 

^ Be Tnn , VIII, B (PL id, 253) 'De Tnn, V (PL 54, 1254) 
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On the contrary, It IS ssii { I John V 7) There are three who bear witness 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost As Augustine says 
When we ask, Three whatf we say. Three persons'' ThereforE the Holy 
Ghost IS the name of a divine person 

I answer that, While there are two processions m God, one of these, the 
procession of love, has no proper name of its own, as was stated above ^ 
Hence the relations also which follow from this procession are without a 
name '' For this reason, the Person proceeding in that manner has not a 
proper name But as some names are accommodated by the usual mode of 
speaking to signify the aforesaid relations, as when we use the names of 
procession and spiration, which in the strict sense more fittingly signify the 
notional acts than the relations, so to signify the divine Person, Who pro- 
ceeds hy way of love, this name Holy Ghost is hy the use of scriptural 
speech accommodated to Him The appropriateness of this name may be 
shown in two ways Firstly, from the fact that the Person Who is called Holy 
Ghost has something in common with the other Persons For, as Augustine 
says, Because the Holy Ghost ts common to both, He Himsclj is called that 
properly which both arc called m common For the Father is a spirit, and 
the Son is a spirit, and the Father ts holy, and the Son ts holy “ Secondly, 
from the proper signification of the name For the name spirit [spiritus\ in 
corporeal things seems to signify impulse and motion , for we call the breath 
and the wind by the term spirit Now it is a property nf love to move and 
impel the will of the lover towards the object loved Further, holiness is at- 
tributed to whatever is ordered to God Therefore because the divine person 
proceeds by way of the love whereby God is loved, that person is most 
properly named The Holy Ghost [Spintus Sanctus] 

Reply Ob] i The expression Holy Spirit \'ipiritus Sanctus], if taken as 
two words, IS applicable to the whole Trinity because by sprit the im- 
materiality of the divine substance is signified, while corporeal spirit is in- 
visible, and has but hlUe matter Hence we apply this term to all immaterial 
and invisible substances And hy adding the word holy we signify the purity 
of divine goodness But if Holy Spirit be taken as one word, it is thus that 
the expression, in the usage of the Church, is accommodated to signify one 
of the three persons, the one who proceeds by way of love, for the reason 
above explained 

Reply Ob] 2 Although this name Holy Ghost does not indicate a rela- 
tion, still it takes the place of a relative term, inasmuch as it is accommo- 
dated to signify a Person distinct from the others by relation only Yet this 
name may be understood as incloding a relation, if we understand the Holy 
Spirit as meaning (so to say) one who is sprated 

Reply Ob] 3 In the name Son we understand only that relation to its 
pnn ciple □f that which is from a principle^ but m the name Father we 

“ /Jp Tn?* ; VII, 4, 6 , V, g (PL 42, 940, 943 , pifl) *[327,34, ad j “1328,^4 
“ Dc Tnn , XV, ig , V, 1 1 (PL 42, xd 86 , 919) 
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understand the relation of principle, and likewise in the name Sptnt, inas- 
much as it implies a moving power But to no creature does it belong to be a 
principle in relation to any divine person, but rather the reverse Therefore 
we can say our Father, and our Spirit, but we cannot say our Son 

Second ArUck 

WHETHFF THE HOLY tHDST PKUCEIDS FROM THE SON? 

We proceed thus to the Second \rltclt — 

Objection i It would seem that the Holy Ghost does not proceed from the 
Son For as Dionysius says, We must not dare to say anything concerning 
the substantial Divinity except ■what has been divinely expressed to us by 
the sacred •writings’’ But in the Sacred Scripture we are not told that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, hut only that He proceeds from the 
Father, as appears from Jo xv 26 Ihe Spirit ej truth. Who proceeds from 
the Father Therefore the Holy Ghost does nut proceed from the Son 

Obj 2 Further, In the creed of the council of Constantinople we read 
We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Ltftgivcr, Who proceeds from 
the Father, and Who -with the Father and the Son is to be adored and glori- 
fied^ Therefore it should not be added in our Creed that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son, and those who added such a thing appear to be 
worthy of anathema 

Obj 3 Further, Damascene says We sav that the Holy Ghost ts from 
the Father, and we name Him the Spirit of the Father , but ■we do not say 
that the Holy Ghost ts from the Son, ytt ■we name Him the Spirit of the 
Son” Therefore the Holy Ghost does not proceed from the Son 

Obj 4 Further, Nothing proceeds from that wherein it rests But the 
Holy Ghost rests m the Son, for it is said in the legend of St Andrew Peace 
be to you and to all who believe in the one God the Fathir, and in His only 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the one Holy Ghost proceeding from the 
Father, and abiding in the 5 on^“ Therefore the Holy Ghost does not pro- 
ceed from the Son 

Obj 5 Further, the Son proceeds as the AV'ord But our breath \sptritus\ 
does not seem to proceed m ourselves from our word Therefore the Holy 
Ghost does not proceed from the Sun 

Obj 6 Further, the Holy Ghost proceeds perfectly from the F'ather 
Therefore it is superfluous to say that He proceeds from the Son 

Obj 7 Further, the actual and the possible do not differ in things per- 
petualj'^ and much less so in God But it is passible for the Holy Ghost to 
be distinguished from the Son, even if He did not proceed from Him For 
Anselm says The Son and the Holy Ghost have their being from the Father, 

^ Dc Dlv Nom , I, 1 , 2 (PG 3, 5Sa) Hicaeno-Conitantinopohtanum (Den- 

nnger, no 86) " Dr Fide Drill , 1 , B IPG 94, 832) ^ Acta S Andr (PG 2, 1217) 
“AnstotlE, Pkys , III, 4 (2D3h 30) 
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but each tn a different way, one by Birth, the other by Procession, ju that 
they are thus distinct jrom one another And further on he says For even 
if for no other reason were the Son and the Holy Spirit distinct, this alone 
would suffice Therefare the Holy Spirit is distinct from the Son, without 
proceeding from Him 

On the contrary, Athanasius says The Holy Ghost is jrom the Father and 
the Son, not made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding 

I answer that. It must be said that the Holy Ghost is from the Son For 
if He were not from Him, He could in no wise be personally distinguished 
from Him, as appears from what has been said above For it cannot be said 
that the divine Persons are distinguished from each other in any absolute 
sense, for it would then follow that there would not be one essence of the 
three persons since everything that is spoken of God in an absolute sense 
belongs to the unity of essence Therefore it must be said that the divine 
persons are distinguished from each other only by the relations Now the 
relations cannot distinguish the persons except according as they are oppo- 
site relations , which appears from the fact that the Father has two relations, 
by one of which He is related to the Son, and by the other to the Holy 
Ghost, but these are not opposite relations, and therefore they do not make 
two persons, but belong only to the one person of the Father If therefore m 
the Son and the Holy Ghost there were only two relations, whereby each of 
them were related to the Father, these relations would not be opposite to 
each other, as neither would be the two relations whereby the Father is re- 
lated to them Hence, just as the person of the Father is one, so it would 
follow that the person of the Son and of the Holy Ghost would be one, hav- 
ing two relations opposed to the two relations of the Father But this is 
heretical, since it destroys the Faith in the Trinity Therefore the Son and 
the Holy Ghost must be related to each other by opposite relations Now 
there cannot be m God any relations opposed to each other, except relations 
□f origin, as was proved above But opposite relations of origin are to be 
understood as of a. principle, and of what is from the principle Therefore we 
must conclude that it is necessary to say that either the Son is from the 
Holy Ghost, which no one says, or that the Holy Ghost is from the Son, as 
we confess 

Furthermore, the nature of the procession of each one agrees with this 
conclusion For it was said above, that the Son proceeds by way of the in- 
tellect as Y'ord, and the Holy Ghost by way of the will as Love Now 
love must proceed from a word For we do not love anything unless we ap- 
prehend it by a mental conception Hence also in this way it is manifest that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son 

We derive a knowledge of the same truth from the very order of nature 

^ De Process Spir Sanrlt,l\ |FL 15B, 2112) Ibid Cf Symb *'Quicumque” 

(Dcnzinger, no 39) Q aS, a 3, q 30, a 2 Q 28, a 4 Q 2?, z 2 and 
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Itself Far we nowhere find that several things proceed from one without 
order, except in those which differ only by their matter, as, for instance, one 
smith produces many knives distinct from each other materially, with no 
order In each other, whereas m things in which there is not a material dis- 
tinction alone, we always find that some order exists in the multitude pro- 
duced Hence in the order of produced creatures even the beauty of the 
divine wisdom is displayed So if from the one Person of the Father two 
persons proceed, namely, the Son and the Holy Ghost, there must be some 
order between them Nor can any other be assigned except the order of their 
nature, whereby one is from the other Therefore, it cannot be said that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost so proceed from the p'ather that neither of them 
proceeds from the other, unless we admit in them a material distinction, 
which IS impossible 

Hence even the Greeks themselves recognize that the procession of the 
Holy Ghost has some order to the Son For they grant that the Holy Ghost 
IS the Spirit of the Son, and that lie is from the Father through the Son 
Some of them are said also to concede that Hi is from the Son, or that He 
flows jiom the Son, hut not that He proceeds which seems to come from 
Ignorance or obstinacy For a just consideration nl the truth will convince 
anyone that the word procession is the most common among all that denote 
origin of ary kind For we use the word to describe any kind of origin, as 
when we say that a line proceeds from a point, a ray from the sun, a stream 
from a source, and likewise 111 everything else Htnce, granted that the Holy 
Ghost originates in any way from the Son, we can conclude that the Holy 
Chost proceeds from the Son 

Reply Oh] i We ought not to say about God anything which is not found 
in Holy Scripture either explicitly or implicitly But although we do not find 
It verbally expressed in Holy Scripture that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son, still we do find it in the sense of Scripture, especially where the Son 
says, speaking of the Holy Ghost, Uc will glorify Me, because He shall re- 
ceive of Mine \Jo xvi 14) It is also a rule of Holy Scripture that whatever 
IS said of the Father applies to the Son, even though there be added an 
exclusive term, except only as regards whal belongs to the opposite rela- 
tions, whereby the Father and the Son are distinguished from each other 
For when the Lord says, No one knoweth the Son, but the Father, the idea 
of the Son knowing Himself is not excluded So therefore when we say that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, even though it be added that He 
proceeds from the Father alone, the Son would nut thereby be at all ex- 
cluded, because as regards being the principle of the Holy Ghost, the Father 
and the Son are not opposed to each other, but only as regards the fact that 
one IS the Father, and the other is the Son 

Reply Ob] 2 In every council of the Church a symbol of faith has been 
drawn up to meet some prevalent error condemned in the council at that 
time Hence subsequent councils are not to be described as making a new 
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symbol nf faith, but what was implicitly contained m the first symbol was 
enplained by some additions directed against rising heresies Hence in the 
decision of the council of Chalcedon, it is declared that those who were con- 
gregated together in the council of Constantinople handed down the doctrine 
about the Holy Ghost This did not imply that there was anything wanting 
in the doctrine of their predecessors who had gathered together at Nicsa, 
what they were doing rather was to explain, against the heretics, what those 
fathers had understood on the matter Therefore, because at the time of 
the ancient councils the error of those who said that the Holy Ghost did not 
proceed from the Son had not yet arisen, it was not necessary to make any 
explicit declaration on that point, whereas, later on, when certain errors 
rose up, in another council assembled in the west, the matter was explicitly 
defined by the authority of the Raman Pontiff, by whose authority also the 
ancient councils were summoned and confirmed Nevertheless the truth was 
contained implicitly in the belief that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father 

Reply Ob) 3 The Nestorians were the first to introduce the error that the 
Holy Ghost did not proceed from the Son, as appears in a Nestorian creed 
condemned in the council of Ephesus’* This error was embraced by Then- 
done the Nestorian,-* and several others alter him, among whom was also 
Damascene Hence, in that point his opinion is not to be held Yet some 
may be inclined to say that, while Damascene did not confess that the Holy 
Ghost was from the Son, neither do those words of his express a denial 
thereof 

Reply Ob) 4 When the Holy Ghost is said to rest or abide in the Son, it 
does not mean that He does not proceed from Him, for the Son .tlso is said 
to abide in the Father, although He proceeds from the Father Then, too, 
the Holy Ghost is said tn rest in the Son as the love of the lover abides in the 
beloved, or m reference to the human nature of Christ, by reason of what is 
written On whom thou shall see the Spirit descending and remaining upon 
Him, He it IS who baptizes {Jo i 33) 

Reply Ob] S The Word in God is not taken according to the likeness of 
the vocal word, from which the breath [spintus] does not proceed, for it 
would then be only metaphorical, but according to the likeness of the mental 
word from which love proceeds 

Reply Ob) 6 For the reason that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father perfectly, not only is it not superfluous to say He proceeds from the 
Son, but rather it is absolutely necessary For one power belongs to the 
Father and the Son, and whatever is from the Father must be from the Son, 
unless it be opposed to the property of filiation, for the Son is not from Him- 
self, although He is from the Father 

Council of Chalcedon, V, ed Mansi, VII, ill ^“Council of Ephesus, VI, ed 
Mansi, IV, 1347 “ Epsl CLXXI (PC 83, 1484) ^ De Fide Orth , I, 8 94 . 
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Reply Ob] 1 The Holy Ghost is dislinguished personally from the Son, 
inasmuch as the origin of the one is distinguished from the origin of the 
other, but the difference itself of origin comes from the fact that the Son is 
only from the Father, whereas the Holy Ghost is from the Father and the 
Son Otherwise the processions would not be distinguished from each other, 
as was explained above 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE HOLY GHOST PRDCIEDS FROM THE FATHER 
THROUGH THt SON? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the Holy Ghost does not proceed from 
the Father through the Son For whatever proceeds from one through an- 
other, does not proceed immediately Therefore, if the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father through the Son, He does not proceed immediately from 
the Father, which seems to be unfitting 

Oh] 2 Further, if the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through the 
Son, He does not proceed from the Son except because of the Father 
But whatever causes a thing to be such is vtt more so Therefore He pro- 
ceeds more from the Father than from the Son 

Obj 3 Further, the Son has Hts being by generation Therefore if the 
Holy Ghost is from the Father through the Sun, it follows that the Son is 
first generated and afterwards the Holy Ghost proceeds, and thus the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is not eternal, which is heretical 

Ob] 4 Further, when anyone acts through another, the same may be said 
conversely For as we say that the king acts through the bailiff, so it can be 
said conversely that the bailiff acts through the king But we can never say 
that the Son spirates the Holy Ghost through the Father Therefore it can 
never be said that the Father spirates the Holy Ghost through the Son 
On the contrary, Hilary says Keep me, I pray, m this expression oj my 
laith, that I may ever possess the Father, namely, Thyselj that I may adore 
Thy Son together with Thee and that I may deserve Thy Holy Spirit, Who 
IS through Thy Only Begotten “ 

/ answer that, Whenever one is said to act through another, this preposi- 
tion through points out, in what is covered by it, some cause or principle of 
that act But since action is a mean between the agent and the thing done, 
sometimes that which is covered by the preposition through is the cause of 
the action, as proceeding from the agent, and in that case it is the cause of 
why the agent acts, whether it be a final cause or a formal cause, whether it 
be effective or motive It is a final cause when we say, for instance, that the 
artisan vorks through love of gain It is a formal cause when we say that he 
works through his art It is a motive cause when we say that he works 
through the command of another Sometimes, however, that which is cov- 
^ De Tnn, Xtl |PL la, 471) 
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ered by this preposition through is the cause of the action regarded as 
terminated in the thing done, as, for instance, when we say, the artisan acts 
through the hammer For this does not mean that the hammer is a cause caus- 
ing the artisan to act, but that it is a cause causing the thing made to proceed 
from the artisan, and this character it has from the artisan This is why it is 
sometimes said that this preposition through sometimes denotes direct au- 
thority, as when we say, the king works through the bailiff, and sometimes 
indirect authority, as when we say, the bailiff works through the king 

Therefore, because the Son receives from the Father that the Holy Ghost 
proceed from Him, it can be said that the Father spirates the Holy Ghost 
through the Son, or that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father through 
the Son The meaning is the same 

Reply Ob] I In every action, two things are to be considered the sup- 
positum acting, and the power whereby it acts, as, for instance, fire heats 
through heat So if we consider in the Father and the Son the ptower whereby 
they spirate the Holy Ghost, there is no mean, for this is one and the same 
power But if we consider the persons themselves spiraling, then, as the 
Holy Ghost proceeds both from the Father and from the Son, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father immediately, as from Him, and mediately, 
as from the Son, and thus He is said to proceed from the Father through 
the Son So, too, Abel proceeded immediately from Adam, inasmuch as Adam 
was his father, and mediately, as Eve was his mother, who proceeded from 
Adam, although, indeed, this example of a material procession is inept to 
signify the immaterial procession of the divine Persons 

Reply Ob] 2 If the Son received from the Father a numerically distinct 
power for the spiration of the Holy Ghost, it would follow that He would be 
a secondary and instrumental cause, and thus the Holy Ghost would pro- 
ceed more from the Father than from the Son, whereas, on the contrary, the 
same spirative power belongs to the Father and to the Son, and therefore 
the Holy Ghost proceeds equally from both, although sometimes He is said 
to proceed principally or properly from the Father, because the Son has this 
power from the Father 

Reply Ob] 3 As the begetting of the Son is coeternal with the begetter 
(and hence the Father does not exist before begetting the Son), so the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is coeternal with His principle Hence, the Son 
was not begotten before the Holy Ghost proceeded, but each of the opera- 
tions IS eternal 

Reply Ob] 4 When anyone is said to work through anything, the con- 
verse proposition is not always true For we do not say that the hammer 
works through the workman, whereas we can say that the bailiff acts 
through the king For it is the bailiff’s place to act, since he is master of his 
own act, but it is not the hammer’s place to act, but only to be made to act, 
and hence it is used only as an instrument The bailiff, however, is said to act 
through the king, although this preposition through denotes a medium, for 
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the more a supposttum is prior in action, so much the more is its power im- 
mediate as regards the effect, inasmuch as the power of the first cause unites 
the second Cause to its effect Hence first principles are said to be immediate 
in the demonstrative sciences Therefore, in so far as the bailiff is intermedi- 
ate in the order of acting causes, the king is said to work through the bailiff, 
but according to the order of powers, the bailiff is said to act through the 
king, for it IS the power of the king that gives the bailiff’s action its effect 
Now there is no order of power between Father and Son, but only order of 
suppostta, and hence we say that the Father spirates through the Son, and 
not conversely 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE FATHER AND THE SDN ARE ONE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE HOLY OHDST? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ohjerltan i It would seem that the Father and the Son are not one prin- 
ciple of the Holy Ghost For the Holy Ghost does not proceed trom the 
Father and the Son according as they are one not as they are one in nature, 
for the Holy Ghost would in that way prnrLid from Himself, as He is one in 
nature with Them, nor again inasmuch as they are united in any one prop- 
erty, for it is clear that one property cannot belong to two subjects There- 
fore, the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son as distinct from 
one another Therefore the Father and the Son are not one principle of the 
Holy Ghost 

06; 2 Further, in this proposition the Father and the Son arc one prin- 
ciple oj the Holy Ghost, we do not designate personal unity, because in that 
case the Father and the Son would be one person Nor again do we designate 
the unity of property, because, if one property were the reason of the Father 
and the Son being one principle of the Hrdv Ghost, similarlv, because of 
His two properties the Father would be two principles of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, which cannot be admitted Therefore the Father and the Son 
are not one principle of the Holy Ghost 

Ohj j Further, the Son is not one with the Father more than is the Holy 
Ghost But the Holy Ghost and the Father are not one principle as regards 
any divine person Therefore neither are the Father and the Son 

06; 4 Further, if the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost, this one is either the Father or it is not the Father But we cannot 
assert either of these positions because if the one is the Father, it follows 
that the Son is the Father, and if the one is not the Father, it follows that 
the l ather is not the Father Therefore, we cannot say that the Father and 
the Son are one principle ol the Holy Ghost 

06; 5 Further, if the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy 
Ghost, it seems necessary to say, conversely, that the one principle of the 
Holy Ghost is the Father and the Son But this seems to be false, for this 
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term principle stands either for the person of the Father, or for the person of 
the Son, and in either sense it is false Therefore this proposition also is 
false, that the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost 
Ob} 6 Further, unity in substance makes identity So if the Father and 
the Son are the one principle of the Holy Ghost, it follows that they are the 
same principle, which is denied by many Therefore we cannot grant that 
the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost 

Oh] 7 Further, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are called one Creator, 
because they are the one principle of the creature But the Father and the 
Son are not one, hut two Spirators, as many assert, and this agrees also 
with what Hilary says, that the Holy Ghost ts to be confessed as proceeding 
from Father and Son as authors^* Therefore the Father and the Son are 
not one principle of the Holy Ghost 

On the contrary, Augu'^tme says that the Father and the Son are not 
two principles but one principle of the Holy Ghost 

1 answer that, The Father and the Son are in everything one, wherever 
there is no distinction between them of opposite relation Hence, since there 
is no relative opposition between them as the principle of the Holy Ghost, it 
follows that the Father and the Son are one principle of the Holy Ghost 
Some, however, assert that this proposition is incorrect The Father and 
the Son arc one principle of the Holy Ghost, because, they declare, since the 
term principle in the singular does not signify person, but property, it must 
be taken as an adjective,-'’ and since an adjective cannot be modified by 
another adjective, it cannot properly be said that the Father and the Son 
are one principle of the Holy Ghost unless one be taken as an adverb so that 
the meaning should be They are one principle — that is, in one and the 
same way But then it might be equally right to say that the Father is two 
principles of the Son and of the Holy Ghost — namely, in two ways There- 
fore, we must say that, although this term principle signifies a property, it 
does so after the manner of a substantive, as do the terms father and son 
even in things created Hence it takes its number from the form that it sig- 
nifies, like other substantives Therefore, as the -Father and the Son are one 
God, by reason of the unity of the form that is signified by this term God, 
so they are one principle of the Holy Ghost by reason of the unity of the 
property that is signified in this term principle 

Reply Ob] 1 If we consider the spirative power, the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son as they are one m the spirative power, 
which in a certain way signifies the nature with the projoerty, as we shall 
see later-’ Nor is there any reason against one property being in two sup- 
posita that possess one common nature But if we consider the supposita of 
the spiration, then we may say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 

“ Cf below, the note to the reply to this ob] “ De Tnn , II (PL ID, 69) “ Cf 

De Tnn, V, 14 (PL 42, 921J ” Alajn of Lille, Theol Reg , LI (PL aio, 644) — Cf 

William of Auaerre, Summa Aurea, I, tr S, ch 6 (fal I7vaj ^ Q 41, a S- 
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Father and the Son, as distinct, for He proceeds from them as the umtive 
love of both 

Reply Obj 2 In the propositian the Father and the Son are one principle 
of the Holy Ghost, one property is designated which is the form signified by 
the term But it does not therefore follow that by reason of the several prop- 
erties the Father can be called several principles, for this would imply in 
Him a plurality of subjects 

Reply Obj j It IS not by reason of relative properties that we speak of 
likeness or unlikeness in God, hut by reason ol the essence Hence, as the 
Father is not more like tn Himself than He is to the Son, So likewise neither 
is the Son more like tu the Father than is the Holy Ghost 

Reply Oh] 4 These two propositions, The Father and the 5iin are one 
principle which is the Father, or, one principle which is not the Father, are 
not mutually contrailictnrv, and hence 11 is not necessary to assert one or the 
other of them For when we say the Father and the Son are one principle, 
this term prinetph has not determinate supposition, but it rather stands 
indeterminately for two persons together Hence there is a fallacy of figure 
oj speich, as the argument concludes from indeterminate supposition to 
determinate 

Reply Oh] 5 This proposition is also true — The one principle of the 
Holy Ghost is the Father and the Son, because the word principle does not 
stand for one person only, but indistinctly for the two persons, as was above 
explained 

Reply Ob] 6 There is no reason against saying that the Father and the 
Son are the same principle, for the term primtplc stands confusedly and in- 
distinctly for the two Persons together 

Reply Oh] 7 Some say that, although the Father and the Son are one 
principle of the Holy Ghost, there are two spirators, by reason nf the dis- 
finctinn nf supparita, as also there are two spiraling, because acts refer to 
supposita Yet this does not hold good as to the name Creator, because the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son as from two distinct per- 
sons, as was above explained, whereas the creature proceeds from the three 
persons, not as distinct persons, hut as united in essence But it seems bet- 
ter to say that, because spiraling is an adjective, and spirator a substantive 
we can say that the Father and the Son are two spirating, by reason of the 
plurality 0/ the supposita, but not two spirators by reason of the one spira- 
tion For adjectival terms derive their number from the supposita, but sub- 
stantives from themselves, according tn the form signified As to what Hilary 
says, that the Holy Ghost is from the Father and the Son nj His authors, 
this IS to be explained in the sense that the substantive here stands for the 
adjective 

^ Alex of Hales, 5 umma Theol , 11 , no 493 | 1 , fijSlj St Banaventure, /n / Jent , d 
a 2, q 2 (I, 515) , S[ Albert, In I Sent, d xmx, a 5 (XXVI, g) St Thumas, 
In I Sent , d xi, q i, a 4. 



Question XXXVII 


THE NAME OF THE HOLY GHOST LOVE 
[In Two Articles) 

We now inquire Loncerning the name Love, on which arise two points fur 
cansideration (i) Whether it is the proper name of the Holy Ghost? (2) 
Whether the Father and the Son love each other by the Holy Ghost? 

First Article 

WHETHER LOVE IS THE PROPER NAME OF THE 
HOLY GHOST? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Love is not the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost For Augustine says Ar the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are called 
Wisdom, and arc not thru Wisdoms, hut one, 1 know not why the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost should not be called Chanty, and all together one 
Chanty ’ But no name, which is predicated in the singular of each person 
and of all together is a proper name of a person Therefore this name, Love, 
IS not the proper name of the Holy Ghost 

Obj 2 Further, the Holy Ghost is a subsisting person, but love is not 
used to signify a subsisting person, but rather an action passing from the 
lover to the beloved Therefore Love is not the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost 

Olij 3 Further, Love is the bond between lovers, for, as Dionysius says. 
Love IS a unitivc jorct - But a bond is a medium between what it joins to- 
gether, not something proceeding from them Therefore, since the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as was shown above,-' it seems 
that He is not the Love or bond of the Father and the Son 

Oh] hurthcr. Love belongs to every lover But the Holy Ghost is a 
lover therefore He has love So if the Holy Ghost is Love, He must be love 
□ f love, and spirit from spirit, which is not admissible 

On the contrary, Gregory says The Holy Ghost Ihmselj is Love "* 

I answer that, The name Zone in God can be taken essentially and person- 
ally If taken personally it is the proper name of the Holy Ghost, just as 
Word is the proper name of the Son 

1 0 see this, we must know, as was shown above,’’ that there are two pro- 
cessions in God, one by way of the intellect, which is the procession of the 
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Wnrd, and another by way of the will, which is the procession of Love 
Hence, inasmuch as the former is the more known to us, we have been able 
to apply more suitable names to express our various considerations about 
that procession, but not about the procession of the will Hence, we are 
obliged to employ circumlocution as regards the person Who proceeds, and 
the relations following from this procession which are called procession and 
spiration, as was stated above,® even though they are names expressing ori- 
gin rather than relation, if taken strictly Nevertheless we must consider 
them in respect of each procession simply For ]ust as, when a thing is under- 
stood by anyone, there results in the one who understands a conception of 
the thing understood, which conception we call a word, so when anyone 
loves some thing, a certain impression results, so to speak, of the thing loved 
in the affection of the lover, by reason of which the object loved is said to be 
m the lover, just as the thing understood is in the one who understands. 
So, it follows that when anyone understands and loves himself, he is m him- 
self not only by real identity but also as the thing understood is m the one 
who understands, and the thing loved is in the lover 

As regards the intellect, however, words have been found to describe the 
mutual relation of the one who understands to the thing understood, as ap- 
pears in the word to understand, and other words have also been found to 
express the procession of the intellectual conception — namely, to speak, and 
•word Hence m Cod, to understand is applied only to the essence, because 
it does not express relation to the Word th.it proceeds, whereas Word is 
said personally, because it signifies what proceeds, while the term to speak 
is a notional term as expressing the relation of the principle of the Word to 
the Word Himself On the other hand, on the part of the will, with the ex- 
ception nf the words dihction and love, which express the relation of the 
luver to the thing loved, there are no other terms in use to express the rela- 
tion of the impression or affection of the thing loved, produced m the lover 
by the fact that he loves, to the principle of that impression, or vice versa 
And therefore, because of the poverty of our vocabulary, we express these- 
relations by the words love and dilectwn just as if we were to call the Word 
intelligence conceived, or ■msdom begotten 

It follows that so far as love means only the relation of the lover to the 
thing loved, hvc and to love are said of the essence, as understanding and 
to understand , but, on the other hand, so far as these words are used to ex- 
press the relation to its principle of what proceeds by way of love, and vice 
versa so that by love is understood the love proceeding, and by to love is 
understood Ike spiration of the love proceeding, in that sense love is the 
name of the person, and to love is a notional term, as to speak and to beget 
Reply Ob; r Augustine is there speaking of chanty as it means the divine 
essence, as was said above 

Reply Ob; 2 Although to understand, to will, and to love signify actions 
• Q 28, a 4 
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passing on tD their objects, nevertheless they are actions that remain in 
their agents, as was stated above,' yet they remain in such a way that in the 
agent itself they express a certain relation to their objects Hence, love also 
in ourselves is something that abides in the lover, and the word of the heart 
IS something abiding in the speaker, yet they so abide that they maintain a 
relation to the thing expressed by the word, or loved But in God, in Whom 
there is nothing accidental, there is more than this, because both Word and 
Love are suhsistent Therefore, when we say that the Holy Ghost IS the Love 
of the Father for the San, or for something else, we do not mean anything 
that passes into another, but only the relation of love to the beloved, as also 
in the Word is implied the relation of the Word to the thing expressed by 
the Word 

Reply Ob] 3 The Holy Ghost is said to be the bond of the Father and 
Son, inasmuch as He is Love, because, since the Father loves Himself and 
the Son with one Love, and conversely, there is expressed m the Holy Ghost, 
as Love the relation of the Father to the Son, and conversely, as that of the 
lover to the beloved But from the fact that the Father and the Son mutu- 
ally love one another, it necessarily follows that this mutual Love, the Holy 
Ghost, proceeds from both As regards origin, therefore, the Holy Ghost is 
not the medium, but the third person in the Trinity, whereas as regards the 
aforesaid relation, He is the bond between the two persons, as proceeding 
from both 

Reply Ob] 4 Just as it does not belong to the Son, though He under- 
stands, to produce a word, for to understand belongs to Him as to the Word 
proceeding, so in like manner, although the Holy Ghost loves, taking Love 
as an essential term, still it does not belong to Him to spirate love, which is 
to take love as a notional term, because He loves essentially as love pro- 
ceeding, but not as the one whence love proceeds 

Second Article 

WHETHER THE TATHER AND THE SON LOVE EACH 
OTHER BY THE HOLY GHOST? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the Father and the Son do not love each 
other by the Holy Ghost For Augustine proves that the Father is not wise 
by the Wisdom begotten * But as the Son is Wisdom begotten, so the Holy 
Ghost IS the Love proceeding, as was explained above Therefore the Father 
and the Son do not love each other by the Love proceeding Who is the Holy 
Ghost 

Ob] 2 Further, in the proposition. The Father and the Son love each 
other by the Holy Ghost, this word love is to be taken either essentially or 
nationally But it cannot be true if taken essentially, because m the same 

’Q 14, a 2 ' He rnn , VII, 1 |FL 42, 933) 
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way We might say that the Pother understands by the Son, nnr, again, if it 
is taken natinnally, far then, in like manner, it might be said that the Father 
and the Son sptrate by the Holy Ghost, or that the Father generates by the 
Son Therefore m no way is this proposition true The Father and the Son 
love each other by the Holy Ghost 

Obj 3 Further, by the same love the Father loves the Son, and Himself, 
and us But the Father does not love Himself by the Holy Ghost, for no no- 
tional act IS reflected back on the principle of the act, since it cannot be said 
that the Father begets Himself, nr that He spiratcs Himself Therefore, 
neither can it be said that He loves Himself by the Holy Ghost, if to love is 
taken in a notional sense Again, the love wherewith He loves us does not 
seem to be the Holy Ghost, because it implies a relation to creatures, 
and this belongs to the essence Therefore this also is false The Father loves 
the Son by the Holy Ghost 

On the contrary, Augustine says The Holy Ghost is He whereby the Be- 
gotten IS loved by the one begetting and lovi r His Begetter “ 

/ answer that, A difficulty about this question is raised by the fact that 
when we say, the Father loves the Son by the Holy Ghost, since the ablative 
is construed as denoting a cause, it seems to mean that the Holy Ghost is the 
principle of love to the Father and the Son, which cannot be admitted 
In view of this difficulty some’® have held that it is false that the Father 
and thi Son love each other by the Holy Ghost, and they add that it was 
retracted by Augustine when he retracted its equivalent to the effect that 
the Father is wise by the Wisdom begotten ’* Others'- say that the proposi- 
tion is inaccurate and ought to he interpreted to mean that the Father lovei 
the Son by the Holy Ghost — that is, by Ills essential Lave, which is ap- 
propriated to the Hilly Ghost Dtheis" further say that this a'll.itive should 
he construed as importing a sign, so that il means the Holy Ghost is the 
sign that the Fathir loves the Son, inasmuch as the Holy Ghost as Love 
proceeds from them both Others," again, sjj, ibat this ablative must be 
construed as importing the relation of formal cause, because the Holy Ghost 
IS the love whereby the Father and (he San formally love each other 
Others,"' finally, say that it should be construed as expressing the relation 
of a formal effect, and these approach nearer to the truth 

To make the matter clear, we must consider that, since things are com- 
monly rlenominated from their forms, as white from whiteness, and man 
from humanity, everything whence anything is denominated, in this par- 
ticular respect stands to that thing in the relation of form So when I say, 

“ Op ril , VI, 7 (PL 42, 928) *" Cf PeIlf cf Poitiers, Sinl I, 21 (PL 211, £72) 
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this man is clothed with a garment, the ablative is to be construed as having 
relation to the formal cause, although the garment is not the form Now it 
may happen that a thing may be named from that which proceeds from it, 
not only as an agent is named from its action, but also as it is named from 
the term itself of the action — that is, the effect, when the effect itself is in 
eluded in the idea of the action For we say that fire warms by heating, al- 
though heating is not the heat which is the form of the fire, but is an action 
proceeding from the fire, and we say that a tree flowers with flowers, al- 
though flowers are not the tree’s form, but the effect proceeding from the 
form 

In this way, therefore, we must say that since in God to love is taken in 
two ways, essentially and notionally, when it is taken essentially, it means 
that the Father and the Son love each other not by the Holy Ghost, but by 
their essence Hence Augustine says Who dares to say that the Father 
laves neither Htmself, nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, except by the Holy 
Ghost The opinions first quoted are to be taken in this sense But when the 
term to love is taken in a notional sense, it means nothing else than to spiratr 
love, just as to speak is to produce a word, and to flower is to produce flow- 
ers Just as, therefore, we say that a tree flowers by its flower, so do we say 
that by the Word, or the Son, the Father speaks Himself and His creatures, 
and that the Father and the Son love each other and us by the Holy Ghost, 
or by Love proceeding 

Reply Ob; i To be wise or intelligent is taken only essentially in God, 
and therefore W'e cannot say that the Father ts wise or intelligent by the Son 
But to love IS taken not only essentially, but also in a notional sense, and in 
this way we can say that the Father and the Son love each other by the Holy 
Ghost, as was above explained 

Reply Ob] 2 When the idea of an action includes a determined effect, the 
principle of the action may be denominated both from the action and from 
the effect so we can say, for instance, that a tree flowers by its flowering 
and by its flowers When, however, the idea of an action docs not include a 
determined effect, then, in that case, the principle of the action cannot be 
denominated from the effect, but only from the action For we da not say 
that the tree produces the flower by the flower, but by the production of the 
flower So when we say spirates or begets, this expresses only a notional act 
Hence we cannot say that the Father spirates by the Holy Ghost, or begets 
by the Son But we can say that the Father speaks by the Word as by the 
Person proceeding, and speaks by the speaking as by a notional act, for to 
speak implies a determinate person proceeding, since to speak means to 
produce a word In the same way, to love, taken in a notional sense, means 
to produce love, and so it can be said that the Father loves the Son by the 
Holy Ghost, as by the person proceeding, and by Love itself as a notional 
act 
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Reply Obj 3 The Father laves not only the San, but alsa Himself and us, 
by the Holy Ghost, because, as was above explained, ta love, taken m a no- 
tional sense, implies not only the production of a divine person, but also the 
person produced by way of love, which love has relation to the thing loved 
Hence, as the Father speaks Himself and every creature by His begotten 
Word, inasmuch as the Word begotten adequately represents the Father and 
every creature, so He loves Himself and every creature by the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as the Holy Ghost proceeds as the love of the primal goodness 
whereby the Father loves Himself and every creature Thus it is evident that 
relation to the creature is implied both in the Word and in the proceeding 
Love, as it were in a secondary way, inasmuch as the divine truth and good- 
ness are a principle of understanding and loving all creatures 



Question XXXVIII 


THE NAME OF THE HOLY GHOST AS GIFT 
[In Two Articles) 

There now follows the consideration of the Gift, concerning which there 
are two points of inquiry (i) Whether Gift can be a personal name? (2) 
Whether it is the proper name of the Holy Ghost? 

First \rticle 

WHETHER GIFT IS A PERSONAL NAME? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Oh^ection I It would seem that Gift is not a personal name For every 
personal name implies a distinction in God But the name of Gift does not 
imply a distinction in God, for Augustine says that the Holy Ghost is so 
given as God’s Gift, that He also gives Himself as God ' Therefore Gift is 
not a personal name 

06_7 2 Further, no personal name belongs to the divine essence But the 
divine essence is the Gift which the Father gives to the Son, as Hilary says ■ 
Therefore Gift is not a personal name 

Oh] 3 Further, according to Damascene, there is no subjection nor serv- 
ice in the divine persons ^ But gift implies a subjection both as regards him 
to whom it is given, and as regards him by whom it is given Therefore Gift 
is not a personal name 

Ob) 4 Further, Gift implies relation to the creature and it thus seems to 
he said of God in time But personal names are said of God from eternity, 
as Father, and Son Therefore Gift is not a personal name 

On the contrary, Augustine says 4 v the body of flish is nothing but flesh, 
so the gijt of the Holy Ghost is nothing hut the Holy Ghost* But Holy 
Ghost IS a personal name, so also therefore is Gift 

1 answer that. The term gift implies an aptitude for being given Now 
wJiat is given has an aptitude or relation both to the giver and to that to 
which it is given For it would not be given by anyone, unless it was his to 
give, and it is given to someone to be his But a divine person is said to be- 
long to another either by origin, as the Son belongs to the Father, or as pos- 
sessed by another But we are said to possess what we can freely use or enjoy 
as we please and in this way a divine person cannot be possessed, except by 
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a rational creature united to God Other creatures can be moved by a divine 
person, not, however, m such a way as to be able to enjoy the divine person, 
and to use the effect thereof The rational creature does sometimes attain 
thereto, as when it is made partaker of the divine Word and of the Love 
proceeding, so as freely to know God truly and to love God nghtlj Hence 
the rational creature alone can possess a divine person Nevertheless, in 
order that it may possess Him in this manner, its own power avails nothing 
hence this must be given it from above, for that is said to be given to us 
which we have from another source Thus a divine person can be given, and 
can be a gift 

Reply Ob] \ The name Gtjt implies a personal distinction in so far as 
gift implies something belonging to another through its origin Neverthe- 
less, the Holy Ghost gives Himself, inasmuch as He is His own, and can use 
or rather enjoy Himself just as a freeman is said to belong to himself This 
IS what Augustine says What is mon yours than yourself!^’ Or we might 
say, and more fittinglj, that a gift must litloug in a way to the giver But 
the phrase, this is this one’s, can be understood m several senses In one way 
It means identity, as Augustine says, ” and 111 thal sense gtjt is the same as 
the giver, but not the same as the one to whom it is given The Holy Ghost 
gives Himself in that sense In another sense, a thing is another’s as a pos- 
session, or as a slave, and in that sense gift is essentially distinct from the 
giver, and the gift of God so taken is a created thing In a third sense this ts 
this one’s through its origin only, and m this sense the Son is the Father's, 
and the Holy Ghost belongs to both Therefore, so far as gift in this way 
signifies the possession of the giver, it is personally distinguished from the 
giver, and is a personal name 

Reply Ob] 2 The divine essence is the Fathers gift in the first sense, as 
being the Father's by way of identity 

Reply Ob] 3 Gift as a personal name in God does not imply subjection, 
but only origin, as regards the giver, but as regards the one to whom it is 
given, it implies a free use, or enjoyment as was above explained 

Reply Ob] 4 Gift IS not so called from being actually given, but from its 
aptitude to be given Hence the divine person is called Gift from eternity, 
although He is given in time Nor does it follow that it 15 an essential name 
because it implies relation to the creature, but it is necessary that it should 
include something essential m its meaning, as the essence is included in the 
idea of person, as was stated above ’ 
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Second Article 

WHETHER GIFT IS THE PROPER NAME OF THE 
HOLY C.H 051 1' 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Gijt is not the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost For the name Gift comes from being given But, as Isaias says, A Son 
IS given to us (ix 6) Therefore to be Gift belongs to the Son, as well as to 
the Holy Ghost 

Obj 2 Further, every proper name of a person signifies a property But 
this name Gift does not signify a property of the Holy Ghost Therefore 
Gijt IS not a proper name of the Holy Ghost 

Ob] 3 Further, the Holy Ghost can be called the spirit of a man, whereas 
He cannot he called the gift of any man, but God’s Gijt only Therefore Gift 
is not the proper name of the Holy Ghost 

On the contrary, Augustine says /Ij ‘to be born’ is, jor the Son, to be from 
the Father, jo, jor the Holy Ghost, ‘to be the Gift of God’ is to proceed from 
Father and 5 on* But the Holy Ghost receives His proper name from the 
fact that He proceeds from Father and Son Therefore Gift is the proper 
name of the Holy Ghost 

I answer that. Gift, taken personally in God, is the proper name of the 
Holy Ghost 

In proof of this we must know that a gift is properly an unreturnable giv- 
ing, as Aristotle says,'' — t c , a thing which is not given with the intention of 
a return, and it thus contains the idea of a gratuitous giving Now, the 
reason for gratuitous giving is love, since therefore do we give something to 
anyone gratuitously inasmuch as we wish him well So what we first give 
him IS the love whereby we wish him well Hence it is manifest that love has 
the nature of a first gift, through which all free gifts arc given So, since the 
Holy Ghost proceeds as love, as was stated above,’" He proceeds as the first 
gift Hence Augustine says By the gift, which is the Holy Ghost, many par- 
ticular gifts arc portioned out to the members of Christ ” 

Reply Ob] i Because the Son proceeds as a word, whose nature it is to 
he the likeness of its principle, He is properly called the Image, even though 
the Holy Ghost is also like the Father, so also, because the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father as love, He is properly called Gift, although the Son, 
too, IS given For that the Son is given is from the Father's love, according 
to the words, God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son [Jo 
111 16) 

Reply Oh] 2 The name Gift involves the idea of belonging to the Giver 
through Its origin, and thus it expresses the property of the origin of the Holy 
Ghost — that is, His procession 
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Reply Obj j BeforE a gift is given, it belongs only to the giver, but when 
It IS given, It IS his to whom it is given Theiefore, because Gtjt does 
nify the actual giving, it cannot be called a gift of man, but the Gift of God 
giving When, however, it has been given, then it is the spirit of man, or a. 
gift bestowed on man 



[Juration XXXIX 


THE PERSONS IN REFERENCE TO THE ESSENCE 

[In Eight Articles) 

Having considered what belongs In the divine persons absolutely, we next 
treat of what concerns the persons in reference to the essence to the prop- 
erties,' and to the notional acts, and of the comparison of these with each 
other ^ 

As regards the first of these, there are eight points of inquiry (i) 
Whether the essence in God is the same as the person? (2) Whether we 
shnuld say that the three persons are of one essence? ( j) Whether essential 
names should be predicated of the persons in the plural, nr in the singular? 
(4) Whether notional adjectives, nr verbs, or participles, can be predicated 
of the essential names taken in a concrete sense? I5) Whether the same can 
be predicated of essential names taken in the abstract? |fi) Whether the 
names of the persons can be predicated of concrete essential names? (7) 
Whethei essential attrib*iles can be appropriated to the persons? (8) Which 
attributes should be appropriated to each person? 

First Article 

WHPTHER IN GOD THI ISSPNCT IS THE SAME AS THE 
PERSON ? 

IVe proceed thus to the First Article — 

Ob^ecUon i It would seem that in God the essence is not the same as per- 
son For whenever essence is the same as person or suppositmn, there can be 
only one suppositum of one nature, as is clear in the case of all separate sub- 
stances I nr in those things which are really one and the same, one cannot 
he multiplied apart from the other But in God there is one essence and three 
persons, as is tlear from what was above explained ' Therefore essence is not 
the same as person 

Obj 2 Further, simultaneous affirmation and negation of the same things 
in the same respect cannot be true But affirmation and negation are true of 
essence and of person For person is distinct, whereas essence is not There- 
fore person and essence are not the same 

Obj 5 Further, nothing can be subject to itself But person is subject to 
essence, whence it is called suppositum or hypostasis Therefore person is 
not the same as essence 

' IJ 40 ’ Q 41 ’ Q 42 * Q 28, a 3, q 3D, a z 
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On the contrary, Augustine says When we sav the person oj the Father, 
we mean nothing else but the substance of the Father '' 

1 answer that, The truth of this question is quite clear if we consider the 
divine simplicity For it was shown above that the divine simplicity requires 
that in find essence is the same as suppositam, which in intellectual sub- 
stances la nothing else than person Rut a difficulty seems to arise from the 
fact that while the divine persons are multiplied, the Essence nevertheless 
retains its unity And beraiise, as BoiLliuis savs, relation multiplies the 
Trinity ol pennnsf’ some have thought that in Gnd essence and person dif- 
fer, because they held the rtljtiuns to bt adjacent In the relations, they 
thus considered only the idea of rrfcicncc to another, and not the relations 
as realities But as it was shown above, m cieatuns relations are accidental, 
whereas in God they are the divine essence itself Thence it follows that in 
God essence is not really distinct frniii pel son and yet that the persons are 
really distinguished from eaih other Fur person, as was above stated, sig- 
nifies relation as subsisting in the divine nature ’’ But relation, as referred 
to the essence, does not differ from it really, but only in nur way of think- 
ing, while as referred to an opposite relation, it has a real distinction by 
virtue of that opposition Thus there are one essence and three persons 
Reply Obj 1 There cannot be a distinLlioii among supposita in creatures 
by means of relations, but only by essentia) principles, because in creatures 
relations are not suhsistent But in God relations are subsistent, and so by 
reason of the opposition between them they distinguish the supposita, and 
yet the essence is not distinguished, because the relations themselves are not 
distinguished from each other so far as they are really identified with the 
essence 

Ob] 2 As essence and person in God difler in nur way of thinking, it fol- 
lows that something can be denied of the one and affirniEd of the other, and 
therefore, when we suppose the one, we need nut suppose the other 

Ob] 3 Divine things are named by us after liie way of created things, as 
was above explained And since created natures are individuated by mat- 
ter which IS the subject of the specific nature, it follows that individuals are 
called subjects, supposita, or hypostases So the divine persons are named 
supposita nr hvpostascs, but not as if there really existed any real supposi- 
tion or subjection 
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Second Article 

WHETHER IT MUST BE SAID THAT THE THREE PERSONS ARE 
OF ONE ESSENCE^ 

Wc proceed thus tn the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem not right to say that the three persons are of 
one essence For Hilary says that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are in- 
deed three by substance, but one in harmony " But the oubstance of God ts 
His essence Therefore the three persons are not of one essence 

Ohj 2 Further, nothing is to be affirmed of God except what can be con- 
firmed b\ the authority of Holy Scripture, as appears from Uionysms '-Now 
Holy Scripture never says that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are of one es- 
sence Therefore this should not be asserted 

Obj 3 Further, the divine nature IS the same as the divine essence It suf- 
fices therefore to say that the three persons are of one nature 

Obj 4 Further, it is not usual to say that the person is of the essence, but 
rather that the essence is of the person Therefore it does not seem fitting to 
say that the three persons are of one essence 

Ob] s Further, Augustine savs that we do not say that the three persons 
arc from one tssrnrt , lest we should seem to imply that the essence and the 
peisons aie not (he same reality in God'"' But prepositions which imply 
transition denote the oblique rase Therefore it is equally wrong to say that 
the three [lersoiis are of one < isince 

Obj 6 Further, nothing should be said of God which can be occasion of 
error Now to say that the three persons are of one essence or substance 
furnishes occasion of error For, as Hilary says 0 «i- substance pxdicatcd 
of the Father and the Son siifnifiis either one luhsistent isnth tivo denomi- 
nations, or one luhstanci divided into two imperfect substances, nr a third 
prior substance taken and assumed by the other two " Therefore it must nut 
be said that the three persons are of one substance 

On ihi contrary, Augustine says that the word which the Coun- 

cil of NiCEa adopted against the Arians, means that the three persons are of 
one essence 

/ answer that, As was above e’lplained, divine things are named by our 
intellect, not as they really are in themselves, for in that way our intellect 
does not know them, but in a way that belongs to created things And 
since among sensible things, whence the intellect derives its knowledge, the 
nature of the species is made individual by matter (and thus the nature is 
as the form, and the individual is the suppositum of the form), so also in 
God, according to our mode of signification, the essence is taken as the form 

“De5>noif (PL lo, 5a3) ^ De Div Nam, I, 2 (PG 1, 588) “ D e run , VII, 
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of the three persons Now in creatures we say that every form belongs to 
that being whose form it is, as the health and beauty of a man belongs to 
the man But we do not say of that which has a form, that it belongs to the 
form, unless some adjective qualifies the form, as when we say That -woman 
IS uj a handsome figure, or This man ts oj perfect virtue In like manner, as 
in God the persons are multiplied, and the essence is not multiplied, we 
speak of one essence of the three persons, and three persons of the one es- 
sence, provided that these genitives be understood as designating the form 

Reply Obj 1 Substance is here taken for the hypostasis, and not for the 
essence 

Reply Ob] 2 Although we may not find it declared m Holy Scripture in so 
many words that the three persons are of one essence, nevertheless we find 
it so stated as regards the meaning, for instance, 7 and the Father are one 
\Jo X 30), and 1 am in the Father, and the pother in Me \Jo x 38, xiv 
id) , and there are many other texts of the same import 

Reply Ob] 3 Because nature designates the principle of action, while 
ejjence comes from being [cssendo], things may be said to be of one nature 
which agree m some action, as all things which give heat, but only tho^e 
things tan be said to be of one essence which have one being So the divine 
unity is better described by saymg that the three persons are of one essence 
than by saying they are of one nature 

Reply Ob] 4 Form, in the absolute sense, is wont to be designated as be- 
longing to that of which it is the form, as we say the virtue of Peter On the 
other hand, the thing having form is not wont to be designated as belonging 
to the form, except when we wish to qualify nr designate the form In which 
case two genitives are required, one signifying the form, and the other sig- 
nifying the determination of the form, as, for instance, when we say, Peter 
IS of great virtue, or else one genitive must have the force of two, as, for in- 
stance, hr IS a man of blood — that is, he is a man who sheds much blood So, 
because the divine essence is signified as a form in relation to the person, it 
may properly be said that the essence is of the person, but we cannot say 
the converse, unless we add some term to designate the essence, as, for in- 
stance, the Father is a person of the divine tssenee, or, the three persons are 
of one essence 

Rfply Obj s The preposition from or out of does not designate the rela- 
tion of a formal cause, but rather the relation of an efficient or material 
cause, which causes are in all cases distinguished from those things of which 
they are the causes For nothing can be its own matter, nor its own active 
principle Yet a thing may be its own form, as appears in all immaterial 
things So, when we say, three persons at one essence, taking essence as hav- 
ing the relation of form, we do not mean that essence is a different reality 
from person, which we should mean if we said, three persons from the same 
essence 

Reply Ob] 6 As Hilary says U -woiUd be prejudicial to holy things, if -we 
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had to do away with them, just because some do not think them holy So 
if some misunderstand cmoouffiov, what is that to me, tj I understand it 
rightly?^’’ The oneness of nature does not result from division, or from 
union, or from community of possession, hut from one nature being proper 
to both Father and. San 


Third Article 


WHETHER ESSENTIAL NAMES SHOULD BE PREDICATED IN 
THE SINGULAR OF THE THREE PERSONS? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that essential names, as the name God, should 
not be predicated in the singular of the three persons, but m the plural For 
as man signifies one that has humanity, so God signifies one that has God- 
head But the three persons are three who have Godhead Therelore the three 
persons are three Gods 

Obj 2 Further, in Gen 1 i, where it is said, /« (/if hci;mning God created 
heaven and earth, the Hebrew original has Elohim, which may be rendered 
Gods or Judges and this word is used because of the plurality of persons 
Therefore the three persons are many Gods, and not oni God 

04; 3 Further, this word thing, when it is said absolutely, seems to be- 
long to substance But it is predicated of the three persons in the plural 
For Augustine says The things that are the objects of our future glory arc 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost Therefore other essential names can be 
predicated in the plural of the three persons 

04; 4 Further, as this name God signifies a bring who has Deity, so also 
this name person signifies a being subsisting in an intellectual nature But 
we say that there are three persons So for the same reason we can say there 
are three Gods 

On the contrary. It is said [Deut vi 4 ) Hear, 0 Israel, the lord thy 
Cod IS one God 

1 answer that, Some essential names signify the essence after the manner 
of substantives, while others signify it after the manner of adjectives Those 
which signify it as substantives are predicated of the three persons in the 
singular only, and not in the plural Those which signify the essence as ad- 
jectives are predicated of the three persons in the plural The reason for this 
is that substantives signify something by way of substance, while adjectives 
signify something by way of accident, which inheres in a subject Now just 
as substance has emstence of itself, so also it has of itself unity or multitude, 
wherefore the singularity or plurality of a substantive name depends upon 
the form signified by the name But as accidents have their being in a sub- 
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ject, so they have unity or plurality from their subject, and therefore the 
singularity and plurahLj' nf adjectives depends upon their supposita In crea- 
tures, however, one form dues not exist in seveial supposita except by unity 
of order, as the [orm of an ordered multitude So if the names signifying such 
a form are substantives, they are predirated of many in the singular, but not 
if they are adjectives For we say that manv men are a college, or an army, 
or a people, but we say that many men are collegians Now in God the di- 
vine esseni e is signified by way of a form, as was above explained This form 
IS simple and supremely one, as ivas shown above So, names which signify 
the divire essence in a substantive maniiei are predicated of the three per- 
sons in the singular, and not in the plural This, then, is the reason why we 
say that bocrates, Plato and I icero are llint men, whireas we do not say 
the Father, Sun and Holy Ghost arc <hiir friofi, but one God, for in the 
three supposita of human nature there are lliroe humanities, whereas in the 
three divine Persons there is but one divine essence On tbe other hand, the 
names which signifi' the Essence in an adieclA.i! manner are predicated of 
the three persons m the plural by reason of the plurality of supposita For 
WE say that there are three t Mstint or three aasc beings, or three eternal, un- 
cmatid and immense being, if these terms arc understood m an adjectival 
sense But if taken ir a substantive sense, wi say one uncreated, immense, 
itirnal fitmg, as Athanasius declares 

Reply Ob] i Though the name God sigmhes a being having Godhead, 
nevertheless the mode nf signification is ditlerent For the name God is used 
substantively I whereas having Godhead is used adjectively Consequently, 
although there are three having Godhead, it does not follow that there are 
three Gods 

Riplv Oil] 2 Various languages have dnersc modes of expression So, as 
by reason of the plurality of supposita the Greeks said three hypostases, so 
also in Hehieyy Elohim is in the plural I\ e, however, do not apply the plural 
either to God or to suhstanie, lestphiraliU be referred to the substance 

Reply Ob] 3 This w'ord thing is one of the transrendentals Whence, so 
far as it is referred to relation, it is predicated of God in the plural whereas, 
so far as it is referred to the substance, it is predicated in the singular So 
Augustine says, in the passage quoted, that thi same Trinity is a certain 
sup! [ me thing 

Reply Ob] 4 The form signified by the name pcison is not essence or na- 
ture, hut personality So, as there are three personalities — that is, three per- 
sonal properties m the Father Son and Hul_v Ghost — it ts predicated of the 
three, not in the singular, but in the plural 
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FourUi Article 

WHETHER THE CONCRETE ESSENTIAL NAMES CAN STAND 
FOR THE PERSON? 

Vf z proceed thus In the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the concrete essential names cannot stand 
for the person, so that we could truly say God begot God I* or, as the logicians 
say, a singular term signifies what it stands for'- But this name God seems 
to be a singular term, for it cannot be predicated in the plural as above ex- 
plained Therefore, since it signifies the essence, it stands for essence, and not 
for person 

Ob] 2 Further, a term m the subject is not restricted by the predicate 
term as to its signification, hut only as to the time co-sigmfied m the predi- 
cate But when I say, God creates, this name God stands for the essence So 
when we say God begot, this term God cannot by reason of the notional 
predicate stand for person 

Ob] 3 Further, if this be true, God begot, because the Father generates 
for the same reason this is true, God docs not beget, because the Son does not 
beget Therefore there is God who begets, and there is God who does not 
beget, and thus it follows that there arc two Gods 

Ob] 4 Further, if God begot God, He begot either the liod He is, or an- 
other God But He did not beget the God He is, for, as Augustine says, noth- 
ing bcgits itself-’' Neither did He beget another God, as there is only one 
God Therefore it is false to say, God begot God 

Oh] 5 Further, if God begot God, He begot either the God who is the 
Father, or the God who is not the Father If the God who is the Father then 
God the Father was begotten If the God who is not the Father, then there 
IS a God who is not God the Father which is false Therefore it cannot be 
said that God begot God 

On the contrary In the Creed it is said, God of God 

I answer that. Some'’ have said that this name God and the like, properly 
according to then nature, stand for the essence, but by reason of some no- 
tional adjumt aic made to stand jar the Person This opinion apparently 
arose from considering the divine simplicity, which requires that in God He 
who possf sscs ?L\id what IS possessed he the same So He-who-possesses- God- 
head, which IS signified hy the name God, is the same as Godhead 

But when we consider the proper way of expressing ourselves the mode of 
signification must he considered no less than the thing signified Hence, as 
this name God signifies the divine essence as in Him Who possesses it, just 
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as the name man signifies humanity in a subject, athers^" more truly have 
said that this name God, from its mode of signification, can, in its proper 
sense, stand for person, as does the name man So this name God sometimes 
stands for the essence, as when we say God creates, because this predicate 
belongs to the subject by reason of the form signified — that is, the Godhead 
But sometimes it stands for the person, either for only one, as when we say 
God begets, or for two, as when we say, God sptrates, or for three, as when 
it IS said To the King oj ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, etc (j 
Tim 1 17) 

Reply Ob] 1 Although this name God igrees with singular terms in that 
the form signified is not multiplied, nevertheless it agrees also with general 
terms so far as the form signified is to he found in several supposita So it 
need not always stand for the essence it signifies 

Reply Ob] 2 This holds good against those who used to say that the name 
God does not naturally stand for person 

Reply Ob] 3 The name God stands for the person in a different way from 
that in which this name man does, for smci ihe form signified by the name 
man — that is, hunianty — is really divided among its different subjects, of 
itself It stands for the person, even if there is nothing added determining it 
to the person — that is, to a distinct subject 'Hit unity or community of the 
human nature, however, is not a reality, but is only in the consideration of 
the mind Hence this term man does not stand for the common nature, un- 
less this is required by some addition as when we say, man is a species But 
the form signified by the name God — that is, the divine essence — is really 
one and common And so, it stands of itsell for the common nature, but by 
some addition it may be restricted so as to stand for the person Hence, when 
WE say, God generates, by reason of the notional act this name God stands 
for the person of the Father But when we say, God docs not generate, there 
15 no addition to determine this name to the person of the Son, and hence the 
phrase means that generation is repugnant to the divine nature If, however, 
something be added belonging to the person of the Son, that way of speaking 
will be true, as when we say, for instance, God begotten does not beget 
Consequently, it does not follow that there exists a God generator, and a 
God not generator, unless there be an addition pertaining to the persons, as, 
for instance, if we were to say, the Father 11 Cod the generator, and the Son 
IS God the non-generator and so it does not follow that there are many 
Gods, for the Father and the Son are one God, as was said above 

Reply Ob] 4 This is false, the Father begot the Gad He Himsclj is, be- 
cause the word Htmsdj, as a reciprocal term, refers to the same suppositum 
Nor is this contrary to what Augustine says, namely, that God the Father 
begot another self [alterum for the word je is either in the ablative 
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case, and then it means He begot another from Himself, or it indicates a 
single relation, and thus points to identity of nature This is, however, either 
an improper or an emphatic way of speaking, so that it would really mean, 
He begot another most like to Himself Likewise also it is false to say. He 
begot another Cod, because although the Son is another than the Father, as 
was above explained,-® nevertheless It cannot be said that He is another God, 
fur this adjective another would be understood to apply to the substantive 
God, and thus the meaning would be that there is a distinction of Godhead 
Yet this proposition He begot another God is tolerated by some, provided 
that another be taken as a substantive, and God be construed m apposition 
with it This, however, is an inexact way of speaking, and to be avoided, 
for fear of giving occasion to error 

Reply Ob] 5 To say, God begot God Who u God the Father, is wrong 
For since Father is Lonstriied in apposition to God, the term God is restiicted 
to the person of the Father, so that it would mean. He begot God, Who is 
Himself the Father, and then the Father would be spoken of as begotten, 
which IS false Therefore the negative of this proposition is true, He begot 
God Who iJ not God the Father If, however, we understand these words not 
to be in apposition, and require something to be added, then, on the con- 
trary, the affirmative proposition is true, and the negative is false, so that 
the meaning would be He begot God Who ts God Who is the Father Such a 
rendering, however, appears to be forced, so that it is better tii say simply 
that the affirmative proposition is false and the negative is true 

Yet PreposiUnus said that both the negative and the affirmative are false, 
because the relative Who in the affirmative proposition can be referred to 
the suppositum, whereas m the negative it denotes both the thing signified 
and the suppositum Whence, in the affirmative the sense is that to bi God 
the Father is befitting to the person of the bon, and in the negative the sense 
IS that to be Gad the Father is to be removed trom the Son's divinity as well 
as from His personality This, however, appears to be irrational, since, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher, what can receive affirmation, can also receive 
negation 


Fifth \ilicle 

WHETHER ABSTRACT ESSINTIAI NAMES CAN STAND FDR 
THE PERSON? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that abstract essential names can stand for the 
person, so that this proposition is true, Essence begets essence For Augus- 
tine says The Father and the Son are one Wisdom, because they are one es- 
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sencc, and taken singly Wisdom ts from Wisdom^ as essence from essence 
Ob; 2 Further, generatiun or corruption in ourSElves implies generation 
or corruption of what is within us But the Son is generated Therefore since 
the divine essence is in the Son, it seems that the divine essence is generated. 

Ob; ^ F'urthEr, God and the divine essence are the same, as is clear from 
what IS above explained But, as was shown, it is true to say that Gad 
begetsGnd 1 hereforc this is also true hsstnic bt gets essence 

Ob; 4 Further, a predicate can stand for that of which it is predicated 
But the Father is the divine essence, therefore essence can stand for the per- 
son of the Father Thus the essence begets 

Ob; 5 Further, the essence is a thing licgi/t/ng, because the essence is the 
Father who is begetting Therefore if the essence is not begetting, the essence 
will be a thing begetting, and not begitimg which cannot be 

Ob; 6 Further, .Augustine savs The bather is the principle of the whole 
Godhead But He is principle nnK liy begetting or spirating Therefore the 
Father begets nr spirates the Godhead 

On the contrary, Augustine says \othing licgits itself But if the es- 
sence begets the essence, it liegets itselt onl\ , since nothing exists m God as 
distinguished from the divine essence Iherelore the essence does not beget 
the essence 

/ answer that, Concerning this question, the abbot Joachim erred in as- 
serting that as we can say Giid begot God, so we can say Esicnrc begot 
essence For he held that, by reason of die divine simplicity God is noth- 
ing else but the divine essence In this he was deceived For if we wish to 
express ourselves corrcctlv, we must take into account not cinlv the thing 
which IS signified, but also the mode of its signification, as was stated above 
Now although God is really the same as Godhead, nevertheless the mode of 
significatinn is not in each case the same F'or since the name God signifies 
the divine essence as existing in Him that possesses it, from its mode of sig- 
nification it can of Its own nature .stand for person Thus the things which 
properly belong to the persons can be predicated of the name God, as, for 
instance, we can say God is begotten or is Begetter, as was explained above 
The name essince, however, in its mode of signification, cannot stand for 
Terson, because it signifies the essence as an abstract form Consequently, 
whai properly belongs to the persons, distinguishing them from each other, 
cannot be attributed to the essence For that would mean distinction in the 
divine essence, in the same way as there exists distinction in the supposita 
Reply Oh; i To express unity of essence and of person, the holy Doctors 
have sometimes expressed themselves with greater emphasis than the strict 
propriety of terms allows Hence, instead of pressing such expressions, we 
should rather explain them thus, for instance, abstract names should be 
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explained by concrete names, or even by personal names, as when we find 
essencr. from essence, or wisdom from wisdom, we should take the sense to 
be the Son, who is essence and wisdom, is from the Father, who is essence 
and wisdom Nevertheless, as regards these abstract names a certain order 
should be observed, for what belongs to action is more nearly allied to the 
persons because actions belong to supposita So nature from nature, and wis- 
dom from wisdom are less inexact than essence from essence 

Reply Ob] 2 In creatures, the one generated does not receive the same 
nature numerically as the generator, but another nature, numerically dis- 
tinct, which commences to exist in it anew by generation, and ceases to exist 
by corruption, and so it is generated and corrupted accidentally But Cod 
begotten receives the same nature numerically as the begetter possesses So 
the divine nature in the Son is not begotten either essentially or accidentally 

Reply Ob) 3 Although God and the divine essence are really the same, 
nevertheless, beiause of their different mode of signification, we must 
speak in a different way about each of them 

Reply Ob] 4 The divine essence is predicated of the Father by identity, 
by reason of the divine simplicit}', yet it does not follow that it can stand for 
the Father, since its mode of signification is different This objection would 
hold good as regards terms among which one is predicated of another as the 
universal of the particular 

Reply Oh] 5 The difference between substantive and adjectival names 
consists in this, that the former carry their subject with them whereas the 
latter do not, liut add the thing signified to the substantive Vt hence logicians 
are wont to sav that substantive names stand, but adjectival names do not 
stand, they ]oin Therefore substantive personal names can be predicated 
of the essence because they are really the same, nor does it follow that a 
personal propeity makes a distinct esscnie it belongs to the suppositum ex- 
pressed b\ the substantiv'e name But notional and personal adjectives can- 
not be predicated ol the essence unless we add some substantive And so, we 
cannot say that the essence is In getting, yet we can say that the essence is a 
thing begetting, or that it is God begetting, if thing and God stand for per- 
son, but not if they stand for essence Consequent!}, thire exists no contra- 
diction in saying that esseni 1 is a thing begetting ,ind a thing not begetting, 
because in the first case thing stands for person, and in the second it stands 
for the essence 

Reply Oh] 6 So far as Godhead is one in several supposita, it agrees in a 
certain degree with the form of a collective term So when we say, the Father 
IS the principle of the whole Godhead, the term Godhead can be taken for all 
the persons together, inasmuch as He is the principle in all the divine per- 
sons Nor does it follow that He is His own principle, just as one of the 
people may be called the ruler of the whole people without being ruler of 
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himself We may also say that the Father is the principle of the whale God- 
head, not as generating or spiraling it, but as communicating it by genera- 
tion and spiratian 


Smth Article 

WHETHER THE PERSONS LAN BE PREDICATED OF THE 
ESSENTIAI NAMES? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Arltele — 

Objection i It would seem that the persons i annul be predicated of the 
concrete essential names, so that we can say for instance, Gad ts three per- 
sons, or, God is the Trinity For it is false to say, man is every man, because 
it cannot be verified as regards any individual For neither Socrates, nor 
Plata, nor anyone else is every man In the same way, this proposition, God 
IS the Trinity, cannot he verified of any one of the supposita of the divine na- 
ture For the Father is not the Trinity, nor is the Son, nor is the Holy Ghost 
So to say, Cod is the Trinity, is false 

Obj 2 Further, the lower IS not predicated of the higher except by acci- 
dental predication, as when I say, animal is man, for it 15 accidental to ani- 
mal to be man But this name God, as regards the three persons, is as a gen- 
eral term to inferior tcims, as Damascene says Therefore, it seems that 
the names of the persons cannot be predicated of this name God, except acci- 
dentally 

On the contrary, Augustine says, in his sermon on Faith, We believe that 
one God IS one divinely named Trinity 

I answer that, As above explained, although adjectival terms, whether per- 
sonal or notional, cannot be predicated of the essence, nevertheless substan- 
tive terms can be so predicated, owing to the real identity of essence and per- 
son The divine essence, however, is not only really the same as one person, 
but it is really the same as the three persons Whence, one person, and two, 
and three, can be predicated of the essence, as if we were to say, The essence 
IS the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost And because this name God 
can of itself stand for the essence, as was abore explained, hence, just as it 
is true to say, The essence is the three persons, so likewise it is true to say, 
God IS the three persons 

Reply Obj 1 As above explained, this term man can of itself stand for a 
person, whereas an addition is required for it to stand for universal human 
nature So it is false to say, Man ts every man, because it cannot be verified 
of any individual human subject On the contrary, this name God can of it- 
self he taken for the divine essence So, although to say of any of the sup- 
posita of the divine nature. Cod is the Trinity, is untrue, nevertheless it is 
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true of the divine essence This was denied by Porretanus because he did not 
take note of this distinction 

Reply Ob} 2 When we say, Cod or the dmne essence ts the Father, the 
predication is one of identity, and not of the lower in regard to a higher, be- 
cause in God there is no universal and singular Hence, as this proposition, 
The Father ts God is an identity, so is this proposition Godis the Father it is 
not an accidental predication of a lower in relation to a higher 

Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE ESSENTIAL NAMES SHOULD BE APPROPRIATED 
TO THE PERSONS? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the essential names should not be appro- 
priated to the persons For whatever might verge on error in faith should be 
avoided in the treatment of divine things, for, as Jerome says, careless words 
involve risk of heresy'^’’ But to appropriate to any one person the names 
which are common to the three persons may verge on error in faith, for it 
may be supposed either that such belong only to the person to whom they 
are appropriated, or that they belong to Him in a fuller degree than to the 
others Therefore the essential attubutes should not be appropriated to the 
persons 

Ob) 2 Further, the essential attributes expressed in the abstract signify 
in the manner of a form But one person is not as a form to another, since a 
form IS not distinguished in subject from that of which it is the form There- 
fore, the essential attributes, especially when expressed in the abstract, are 
not to be appropriated to the persons 

Obj j Further, property IS prior to the appropriated, for property IS in- 
cluded m the idea of the appropriated But the essential attributes, in our 
way of understanding, are prior to the persons as the common is prior to 
the proper Therefore the essential attributes are not to be appropriated 
to the persons 

On the contrary, The Apostle says Christ the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God \i Cor 1 24) 

I answer that, For the manifestation of our faith it is fitting that the es- 
sential attributes should be appropriated to the persons For although the 
trinity of persons cannot be proved by demonstration, as was explained 
abovE,"” nEvertheless it is fitting that it be declared by things which are more 
known to us Now the essential attributes of God are more dear to us in 
their nature than the personal properties, because we can arrive with cer- 
tainty at a knowledge of the essential attributes of God, basmg ourselves on 
the creatures from which our knowledge begins But we cannot thus reach a 
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knowledge of the personal properties, as was above explained As, there- 
fore, we make use of the likeness of the trace or image found in creatures for 
the manifestation of the divine persons, so also do we make use of the essen- 
tial attributes And such a manifestation of the divine persons by the use of 
the essential attributes is called appropriation 

The divine persons, however, can be manitested in a twofold manner by 
the essential attributes In one way by likeness, and thus the things which 
belong to the intellect are appropriated to the Son, Who proceeds by way of 
intellect as W'ord In another way by unbkeness, as power is appropriated 
to the F-ather, as Augustine says," because among us fathers by reason of 
old age are sometimes feeble, and nothing of the kind must be imagined of 
God 

Reply Ob] i The essential attributes are not appropriated to the persons 
as if they exclusively belonged to them, but m order to make the persons 
manifest by way of likeness or unbkeness as was explained above So, no 
error in faith can arise, but rather manifestation of the truth 

Reply Ob] 2 If the essential attrihutes were appropriated to the persons 
as exclusively behingiiig to eaih of them then it would follow that one per- 
son would be as a form m relation to another, which Augustine altogether 
repudiates,'" showing that the Father is not wise by the wisdom begotten by 
Him, as though only the Son were W'lsdom (which would thus mean that the 
Father and the Sun together only can be called wise, but nnt the Father with- 
out the Son) But the Son is called the W isdom of the Father, because He is 
W^lsdom from the Father W'ho is Wisdom lor each of them is of Himself 
Wisdom, and both together are one Wisdom Whence the Father 15 not wise 
by the wisdom begotten by Him, but bv the wisdom which is His own 
essence 

Reply Ob] 3 Although an essential attribute is, m its proper concept, 
prior to person according to our way of understanding, nevertheless, so far 
as it is appropriated, there is nothing to prevent the personal property from 
being prior to that wnich is appropriated Thus color is posterior to body 
considered as body, but is naturally prior to -uhitc body, considered as white 


Eighth Artiklc 

■WHETHER THE ESSENTIAE ATTHIHmi-s ARE APPROPRIATED 

TO THE PERSONS IN A BITTING MANNER BY THE HOLY 
DOCTORS ? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the essential attributes are appropriated 
to the persons unfittingly by theholy doctors For Hilary says Eternity is m 
the Father, the species is in the Image, and use is in the Giff^^ In these 
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words he designates three names proper to the persons the name of the 
Father, the name Image proper to the Son,'*" and the name Bounty or C^/^, 
which IS proper to the Holy Ghost*' He also designates three appropriated 
terms For he appropriates eternity to the Father, species to the Son, and use 
to the Holy Ghost This he does apparently without reason For eteimty im- 
ph Eb duration of being, species, the principle of being, and use belongs to 
the opEration But essence and operation are not found to be appropriated 
to any person Therefore the above terms are not fittingly appropriated to the 
persons 

Obi 2 Further, Augustine says Unity is in the Father, equality in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost ir the concord of equality and unity This does 
nut, however, seem fitting, because one person does not receive formal 
denomination from what is appropriated to another For the Father is not 
wise by the wisdom begotten, as was above explained But, as he subjoins, 
All these three are one by the Father, all are equal by the Son, and all united 
by the Holy Ghost The above, therefore, are not fittingly appropriated to 
the Persons 

Ob] I Further, according to Augustine, to the Father is attributed 
pomer, to the Son wisdom, to the Holy Ghost goodness Nor does this seem 
fitting, for stri ngth is part of power, whereas strength is found to be appro- 
priated to the Son, actnrding to the text, f hrist the strength fDouay, power] 
of God (; Cor i 24) So it is likewise appropriated to the Holy Ghost, ac- 
cording to the words, strength |Douay, vntue] came out from Him and 
healed all [Luke iq) Therefore power should not be appropriated to the 

Father 

Ob] 4 Likewise Augustine says '* What the Apostle says, "From Him, 
and bv Him, and in Hint,’' n not to he taken in a confused sense "From 
Him’’ rejets to the Father, "by Him" to the Son, ‘in Him” to the Holy 
Ghost This, however, seems to he mcorrecLly said, fur the words m Him 
seem to imply Lhe relation of final cause, whirh is first among the causes. 
Therefore this relation of cause should he appropriated to the Father, Who 
IS the principle from no principle 

Ob] 5 Likewise Truth is appropriated to the Son, according to /o xiv 
ls,I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life So, tno, is the book of life, accord- 
ing to Ps xxxix p, In the beginning of the book it is written of Me, where the 
Gloss observes that is, with the Father Who ir My head '■* Also proper to the 
Son IS the expression Who is , because on the text of Isaias, Behold I go to the 
Gentiles [Ixv i ) , the Gloss adds, Thi Son speaks Who said to Moses, I am 
Who am 
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Yet these appear to belong to the Son, and are not appropriated For truth, 
according to Augustine, u ths supreme likeness oj the principle without any 
unhkeness So it seems that it properly belongs to the Son, Who has a prin- 
ciple Also the book of life seems to be proper to the Son, as signifying a thing 
from another, for every book is written by someone This also. Who is, 
appears to be proper to the Son, because, if when it was said to Moses, 1 am 
Who am, the Trinity spoke, then Moses could have said. He Who is the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost sent me to you, so also he could have said 
further. He Who is the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost sent me to 
you, pointing out a certain person This, however, is false, because no person 
IS Father-Son-and-Holy Ghost Therefore it cannot he common to the 
Trinity, but is proper to the Son 

I answer that, Dur intellect, which is led to the knowledge of God from 
creatures, must consider God according to the mode derived from creatures 
Tn considering any creature four points present themselves to us in due order 
First, the thing itself taken absolutelv is considered as a being Secondly, 
it IS considered as one Thirdly, its intrinsic power of operation and causality 
IS considered The fourth point of consideration embraces its relation to its 
effects Hence this fourfold consideration comes to our mind in reference to 
God 

It IS according to the first point of consideratinn, whereby we consider God 
absolutely in His being, that the appropriation mentioned by Hilary applies , 
according to which eternity is approprialerl to the Father, species to the Son, 
use to the Holy Ghost For eternity, as meaning a being without a principle, 
has a likeness tn the property of the Father AVho is a principle without a 
principle Species or beauty has a likeness I11 the property of the Son For 
beauty includes three conditions rntegnty or perfection, since those things 
which are impaired are by that very fact uglv , due proportion or harmony , 
and lastly, brightness, or clarity, whence things are called beautiful which 
have a bright color 

The first of these has a likeness to the property of the Son, because as Son 
He has in Himself truly and perfectly the nalare of the Father To insinuate 
this, Augustine says in his explanation Where — that is, tn the Son — there is 
supreme and primal life, etc 

The second agrees with the Son’s property, inasmuch as He is the express 
Image of the Father Hence we see that an image is said to be beautiful, if it 
perfertlv represents even an uglv thing This is indicated by Augustine when 
he says. Where there exists wondrous proportion and primal equality, etc 

The third agrees with the property of the Son as the Word, which is the 
light and splendor of the intellect, as Damascene says''* Augustine alludes 
to the same when he says .is the perfect Word, not wanting tn anything, 
and, so to speak, the art of the omnipotent God, etc ’’® 
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Use has a likeness tn the property of the Holy Ghost, provided that uss be 
taken in a wide sense, as including also the sense of to enjoy Thus under- 
stood, to use IS to employ something at the beck of the will, and to enjoy 
means to use joyfully, as Augustine says ““ So use, whereby the Father and 
the Son enjoy each other, agrees with the property of the Holy Ghost, as 
Love This is what Augustine says That love, that delectation, that felicity 
or beatitude, is called use by him But the use by which we enjoy God is 
likened to the property of the Holy Ghost as the Gift, and Augustine points 
to this when he says In the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, the sweetness of the 
Begetter and the Begotten, pours out upon us mere creatures His immense 
bounty and wealth Thus it is clear how eternity, species and use are at- 
tributed or appropriated to the persons, but not essence or operation, be- 
cause, being common, they have nothing in their concept to liken them to the 
properties of the Persons 

The second consideration of God regards Him as one From this point of 
view, Augustine appropriates unity to the Father, equalitv to the Son, 
concord or union to the Holy Ghost It is manifest that these three enpress 
unity, but in different ways For unity is said absolutely, as it does not pre- 
suppose anything else, and for this reason it is appropriated to the Father, 
to Whom any other person is not presupposed For He is the principle with- 
out a principle Equality implies unity in relation to another, for that is 
equal which has the same quantity as another So equality is appropriated to 
the Son, W'ho is the principle from a principle Union implies the unity of 
two, and is therefore appropriated to the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as He pro- 
ceeds from two And in this sense we can understand what Augustine means 
when he sajs that The Three are one by reason of the Father, They are 
equal by reason of the Son, and are united by reason of the Holy Ghost 
For it is clear that we trace a thing back to that in which we find it first 
just as in this lower world we attribute life to the vegetative soul, because 
therein we first find the nature of life in this sublunary world Now, unity 
IS perceived at once in the person of the Father, even if, by an impossible 
hypothesis, the other persons were removed lSo the other persons derive 
their unity from the Father But if the other persons be removed, we do not 
find equality in the Father, but we find it as soon as we suppose the Son So, 
all are equal by reason of the Son, not as if the Son were the principle of 
equality in the Father, but that, without the Son equal to the Father, the 
Father could not he called equal, because His equality is first considered 
in regard to the Son for that the Holy Ghost is equal to the Father, is also 
from the Son Likewise, if the Holy Ghost, Who is the union of the two, be 
excluded, we cannot understand the oneness of the union between the Father 
and the Son So all are connected by reason of the Holy Ghost, because, 
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given the Holy Ghost, we find whence the Father and the Son are said to be 
united 

According to the third consideration, which brings before us the adequate 
power of God in the sphere of causality, there is said to be a third kind of 
appropriation, namely of power, wisdom anil goodness This kind of ap- 
propriation IS made both by reason of likeness as regards what exists in the 
divine persons, and by reason of unlikeness if we consider what is in crea- 
tures For power has the nature of a principle, and so it has a likeness to the 
heavenly Father, Who is the principle of the whole Godhead But in an 
eai thly father power is wanting sometimes by reason of old age Wisdom has 
likeness to the heavenly Son as the W'ord, for a word is nothing but the con- 
cept of wisdom In an earthly son this is sometimes absent by reason of lack 
of years Giiodness, as the nature and obiect of love, has likeness to the Holy 
Ghost, Who IS Love, but seems repugnant to the cailhly spirit, which often 
implies a certain violent impulse, aLrnrding to Isatiis \\v 4 The spirit of the 
strong IS as a blast heating on tht wall S' length is appropriated to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost, not as denoting thi power itself of a thing, but as 
sometimes used to express that whiih proreeds fiiim power for instance, we 
say that a strong deed perfoimid bv an agent is the sl,ength of (hat agent 

According to the tourth consideialioii i e , God’s relation to His effects, 
there arises appropriation ul the expres.sion from 11 horn, by Whom, and in 
Whom For this preposiliim />om [ea| sonieiiniLS implies a certain relation 
of the material cause, which has noplace n God Sometimes it expresses the 
relation of the efficient cause, which tan lie applied In God b> reason of His 
active power, hence it is appropriated to the Fdlher in the same way as 
power The preposition by \prr\ sometimes designates an intermediate 
cause, and thus we may say that a smith works by a hammer Hence the 
word by is not always appropriated to the Son but belongs to the Son 
priiperlv and strictlv, according to the text, \U things -u'lic made by Him 
{Jo 1 , not that the Son is an instrument, but because He is the principle 

Jroni a primipk Sometimes it designates therilalion of a lorm by which an 
agint works, and thus we sav that an artificer works by his art Hence, as 
wisdom and art are appropriated to the Son so also is the expression by 
Whom Ihe preposition in slricllv denotes the relaiion of one containing 
Now, God lontams things in two wavs in one wav, liv their likenesses, thus 
things are said to he in God, as existing in His knowledge Jn this sense the 
expression m Hun should be appropriated to the Son In another sense, 
things are contained in God inasmuch as bv His goodness He preserves and 
governs them by guiding them to a fitting end ami in this sense the ex- 
pression m Him IS appropriated to the Holy Ghost as likewise is goodness 
Nor need the relation of the final cause (though it he the first of causes) be 
appropriated to the Father, Who is the principle without a principle, be- 
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cause the divine persons, of Whom the Father is the principle, do not pro- 
ceed from Him as towards an end, since each of Them is the last end, but 
The} proceed by a natural procession, which seems more to belong to the 
nature of a natural power 5 

Regarding the other points of inquiry, we can say that since truth belongs ' 
to the intellect, as was stated above,'” it is appropriated to the Son, without, 
however, hemg a properly oi His For truth can he cnnsidercil as existing in 
the intellect or in the thing itsell Hence, as intellect and thing, in their 
essential meaning, are referred to the essence, and nnt In the persons, so the 
same is to be said of truth The definition quoted from Augustine belongs to 
truth as appropriated to the Son The book oj hjc directly means knowl- 
edge, but indirectly iL means life For, as was expUmed above, it is God’s 
knowledge regarding those who are to possess eternal life Consequently, 
it IS appropriated to the Son, even though life is appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost, as implying a certain kind of interior movement In this sense, the 
book 0/ /i/e agrees with the property of the Holy Rhost as Love To be writ- 
ten by another is not of the essence of a book considered as such, but this 
belongs to it only as a work produced So this does not imply origin, nor is 
it personal, hut an appropriation to a person The expression Who is is ap- 
propriated to the person of the Son, not by reason nf itself, but by reason of 
an addition, inasmuch as, m liori’s word to Moses, was prefigured the de- 
livery of the human race accomplished by the Son Yet when the word Who 
IS taken in a rtdatn e sense, it may sometimes relate to the person of the Son, 
and in that sense it would be taken personally, as, for instance, were we to 
say, The Son rr thr bcf;ottcn "Who n,” for God begotten is also taken per- 
sonally But taken mdefinilelv, it is an essential term And although the pro- 
noun Ihts [ijtf] seems grammatically to point to a particular person, never- 
theless, everything that we can point to can be grammatically treated as a 
person, although in its own nature it is nnt a person, as we may say, thf; 
stone, and this ass So, speaking in a grammatical sense, so far as the name 
God signifies and stands lor the divine essence, the latter may be designated 
hv the pronoun this, according to Exod xv 2 This tt my God, and / will 
glonjy Him 
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Question XL 


THE PERSONS AS COMPARED TO THE RELATIONS OR 
PROPERTIES 
[In Four Articles) 

We nnw consider the persons in connection with the relations, or properties, 
and there are four points of inquiry |i) Whether relation is the same as 
person? (2) Whether the relations distinguish and constitute the personst* 
(3) WTiether, if the intellect abstracted the relations from the persons, the 
hypostases would remain distinct? (4) Whether the relations, according to 
our mode of understanding, presuppose the acts of the persons, or contrari- 
wise? 


Fiut Article 

WHETHER RELATION IS THE SAME AS PERSON? 

We proceed thus to the First Itlnh — 

Objection r It would seem that in Hod relation is not the same as person 
For when things are identical, if one is nuiltiphed the other is multiplied 
But in one person there are several rclatioiis, as in the person of the Father 
there is paternity and common spiratinii Again, one relation eaists m two 
persons, as common spiration in the Father and in the Son Therefore rela- 
tion is not the same as person 

06 / 2 Further, according to the Philosopher, nothing is contained by 
itself ^ But relation is in the person Nor can it he said that this occurs be- 
cause they are identical, for otherwise relation would be also in the essence 
Therefore relation, or property, is nut the same as person in God 

Ob/ 3 Further, when several things are identical, what is predicated of 
one IS predicated of the cithers But all that is predicated of a Person is not 
predicated of His property For vve say that the lather begets, but not that 
the paternity is begetting Therefore priipertv is nut the same as person in 
God 

On the contrary, in God what is and whereby it is are the same, according 
to Boethius - But the Father is Father by paternity Therefore He is the 
same as paternity In the same way, the other properties are the same as the 
persons 

1 answer that, Different opinions have been held on this point Some* 
have said that the properties are not the persons, nor in the persons, and 
these have thought thus owing to the mode of signihcation of the relations, 

'^Pkys, IV, 3 (iioa 25) ^De Hrbdom (PL 64, rjii) “On these cf SL 
Thomas, De Poi , q 8, a 2 
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which dn not signify existence in something, but rather existence towards 
something Whence, they styled the relations assistant, as was above ex- 
plained * But since relation, considered as really existing in God, is tbe 
divine essence Itself, and tbe essence is the same as person, as appears from 
what was said above,'' relation must necessarily be the same as person 

Others,” therefore, considering this identity, said that the properties were 
indeed the persons, but not in the persons, for, they said, there are no prop- 
erties in God except in our way of speaking, as was stated above ^ We must, 
however, say that there are properties in Rod, as we have shown * These are 
designated by abstract terms, being, as it were, forms of the persons So, 
since the nature of a form requires it to be in that of which it is the form, we 
must say that the properties are in the persons, and yet that they are the 
persons, as we say that the essence is in God, and yet is God 

Reply Obj i Person and property are really the same, but differ in con- 
cept Consequently, it does not follow that if one is multiplied, the other 
must also be multiplied We must, however, consider that in God, by reason 
of the divine simplicity, a twofold real identity exists as regards what m 
creatures are distinct For, since the divine simplicity excludes the com- 
position of matter and form, it follows that in God the abstract is the same as 
the concrete, as Godhead and God And as the divine simplicity excludes 
the composition of subject and accident, it follows that whatever is attrib- 
uted to God is His essence Itself, and so, wisdom and power are the same in 
God, because they are both in the divine essence According to this twofold 
identity, property in God is the same as person For personal properties are 
the same as the persons because the abstract and the concrete are the same 
m God For they are the subsisting persons themselves, as paternity is the 
Father Himself, and filiation is the Son, and procession is the Holy Ghost 
But the non-personal properties are the same as the persons according to the 
other notion of identity, whereby whatever is attributed to God is Ills own 
essence Thus, common spiration is the same as the person of the Father, 
and the person of the Son, not that it is one self-subsisting person, but that, 
as there is one essence in the two persons, so also there is one property in the 
two persons, as was above explained ” 

Reply Oh] 2 The properties are said to be in the essence by identity 
only , but m the persons they exist by identity, not merely in reality, but also 
in the mode of signification, as the form exists m its subject Thus the 
properties determine and distinguish the persons, but not the essence 
Reply Ob] j Notional participles and verbs signify the notional acts 
and acts belong to a suppasitum Now, properties are not designated as sup- 
posita, but as forms of supposita And so their mode of signification prevents 
notional participles and verbs from being predicated of the properties 

*0 zS, a 2 “ Q 35, a i " Prepoiitinus cf above, q 32, a 2, note jd 
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Second Article 

WHETHEH THL PERSONS ARE DISTINGUISHED BY THE 
HTLATIDN S '> 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It wnulrl seem that the persons are not distinguished by the 
relations For simple things are distinct by themselves But the persons are 
supremely simple Therefore they are distinguished by themselves, and not 
by the relation 

Ohj 2 Further, a form is dislingiiisherl onK according to its genus For 
while IS ihstinguished from black onl> according to quality But hypostasis 
signifies an individual in the gtniis of substance Iherefare the hypostases 
cannot be distinguished bv relations 

Obj 3 Further, what is absolute uimes before what is relative But the 
distinction nf the divine persons is the primary distinction Therefore the 
divine persons are not distinguished bv the relations 

Ohj 4 l urthei whatever presupposes distinction cannot be the first prin- 
ciple of distinction But relahon |iiesiipposi s distinction, since distinction 
comes into its definition for a rcl.ition is esscntiallv what is towards an- 
other rherefore the first distimtive piimipit m Ond cannot be relation 
On till iiiritrniv Boethius savs Hctatjon atone multiplies the Trinity of 
the divint persons 

/ iinia'i r that , In whatever niultittidt wt find something common to all, it 
is necessarv to seek a principle of distinction .So, ,is the three persons agree 
in Liu unity of essence, we must seek the pruuiplp nf dislinctinn whereby 
they are siv'eral Now, there are two prmciphs of difference among the 
divine persons and these aie onijtn .ami relation \lthnugh these do not 
differ realb , \ el they differ in the mode of signification for o/igi;i is sig- 
nifietl bv wiv of act, as generation, and relation bv^ way nf form, as 
patirnitv 

Some, then, considering that relation Inllovvs upon act have said that the 
divmc hvpnslases are dislingiiisheil bv origin, so that we mav^ sav that the 
Father is distinguished from the Son, inasmiuh as the former begets and the 
lattei IS hegolten " Further, that the relations, nr the properties, make 
known the distinctions nf the hvpostases nr persons ,is resulting therefrom, 
just as also in irpatures the properties manifest the distinctions of indi- 
vkIuliIs, which distinctions arc caused by material principles 

lilts 0)11111011 however lannot stand — for two reasons First, because, 
in order that two things be understood as distinct, their distinction must be 
understood as resulting from something intrinsic to both, thus, in things 

Dt Trin , V I |PL 64, i_5S) Cl Dr Pot , q S, a 1, obj 1 where Richard of St 

Victor Is niL-ntioned (Zlt Tnn , IV, 15 IFL lg6, gagl) — Cf also St Ronaventure, In I 
Srnl , d evil, a i, q 2, are ), 4 1, arg 3 (I, 455, 456) 
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created it results from their matter or their form Now the nrigm of a thing 
dues not designate anything intrinsic, but means the way from something, or 
to something, as generation is signified as the way to the thing generated, 
and as proceeding from the generator Hence it is not possible that what is 
generated and the generator should be distinguished by generation alone, 
but in the generator and in the thing generated we must presuppose what- 
ever makes them to be distinguished from each other In a divine person 
there is nothing to presuppose but essence and relation or property Whence, 
since the peisoiis agree in essence, it remains that the persons are distin- 
guished from each other by the relations 

Secondly, because the distinction of the divine persons is not to be under- 
stood as though something common is divided among them, for the com- 
mon essence remains undivided, but the distinguishing principles them- 
selves must Lonstitute the things which are distinct Now this is the way 
that the relations or the properties distinguish or constitute the hypostases 
or persons, inasmuch as they are themselves the subsisting persons, as pa- 
ternity IS the Father, and filiation is the Son, because in God the abstract 
and the concrete do not differ But it is against the nature of origin that it 
should constitute a hypostasis or person For origin, taken in an active sense, 
is signified as proceeding from a subsisting person, so that it presupposes the 
lattei while in a passive sense, origin, as nativity, signifies the way to a sub- 
sisting person, and as not yet constituting the person 

It IS therefore better to say that the persons or hypostases are distin- 
guished rather by relations than by origin For, although they are distin- 
guished m both ways, nevertheless in our mode of understanding they are 
distinguished chiefly and primarily by relations Hence this name Father sig- 
nifies not only a propertv, but also the hypostasis, whereas this name Be- 
getter or Begetting signifies property only For this name Father signifies 
the relation which is distinctive and constitutive of the hj'postasis, and this 
name Begitiir or Begotten signifies the origin, which is not distinctive and 
constitutive of the hi'postasis 

Reply Olij I The persons are the subsisting relations themselves Hence 
it IS not against the simplicity of the divine persons for them to be distin- 
guished by the relations 

Reply Oh] 2 The divine persons are not distinguished as regards the 
being in which they subsist, nor in anything absolute, but only according to 
something relative Hence relation suffices for their distinction 

Reply Ob] 3 The more prior a distinction is, the nearer it approaches 
to unity, and so it must be the least possible distinction So the distinction 
□f the persons must be by that which distinguishes the least possible, and 
this IS by relation 

Reply Oh; 4 When relation is an accident, it presupposes the distinction 
of subjects, but when the relation is subsistent, it does not presuppose, but 
brings about, distinction For when it is said that relation is by nature to be 
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wUh referejtce to another, the word another ijgniliej the correlative which is 
sot prior, but simultaneous in the order 0/ nature 


Third Articls 

■WHETHEB THE HYPOSTASES REMAIN IF THE RELATIONS 
ARE ABSTRACTED BY THE INTELLECT FROM THE PERSONS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the hypostases remain if the properties or 
relations are abstracted by the intellect from the persons For that to which 
something is added may he understood when the addition is taken away, 
just as man is something added to animal wbiih can be understood if ra- 
tional be taken away But person is something added to hypostasis, for a 
person is a hypostasis distinguished by a property of dignity Therefore, 
if a personal property be taken a«av from a person, the hypostasis re- 
mains 

06 ; 2 Further, that the Father is Father, and that He is someone, are 
not due to the same reason For as He is the Father by paternity, to suppose 
that He is some one by paternitv would mean that the Son, in Whom there is 
no paternity, would not be someone So when paternity is abstracted by the 
intellect from the Father, He still leniains someone — that is, a hypostasis 
Therefore, if property be remiised from person, the hypostasis remains 
04 ; 3 Further, Augustine sa\s L'libi gotten is not the same as Father,- 
lor tj the Father had not begotten the Son, nothing would prevent Hint 
from being called unhegoitm But it He had not begotten the Son, there 
would be no paternity m Him Therefore, if pateinity be removed there 
still remains the hypostasis of the Frther as unbegntten 

On the contrary, Hilary says Tin Son has nothing tlse than birth ” But 
He is Son bj' birth Therefore, if filiation be remoied, the Son's hypostasis 
no longer remains, and the same holds as regards the other persons 

/ answer that. Abstraction liv the intellect is twofold Dne takes n’ace 
when the universal is abstracted from the particular, as animal is abstracted 
from man, the other, when form is abstracted from matter, as the form of a 
circle IS abstracted by the intellect from all sensible matter The difference 
between Ibese two abstractions consists in the fact that in the abstraction of 
the universal from the particular, that from whuh the abstraction is made 
dues not remain, for when the riitfercnce ot rationality is removed from 
man, the man no longer remains in the inlellLcl but annual alone remains 
But in abstraction in terms of form and matter both the form and the mat- 
ter remain m the intellect as fur instance, if W'e abstract the form of a circle 
from brass, there remain in our mlellect separalelv both the understanding 
of a circle and the understanding of brass 

De Trtn , IV (PL la, idj) 
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Now, although there is really nn universal ur particular m God, nor farm 
and matter, nevertheless, as regards the mode of sigmfication, there is a cer- 
tain likeness of these things in God And in accord with this mode Dama- 
scene says that substance is common and hypostasis is particular So, it we 
speak of the abstraction of the universal from the particular, the common 
universal essence remains m the intellect if the properties are removed, but 
not the hypostasis of the Father, which is, as it were, a particular But, as 
regards the abstraction of form from matter, if the non-personal properties 
are removed, then the concept of the hypostases and persons remains as, for 
instance, if the fact that the Father is unbegotten or spiraling be abstracted 
by the intellect from the Father, the Father's hypostasis or person re- 
mains If, however, the personal property be abstracted by the intellect, the 
concept of the hypostasis no longer remains For the personal properties are 
not to be understood as added to the divine hypostases, as a form is added to 
a pre-existing subject but they carry with them their own supposila, inas- 
much as they are themselves subsisting persons thus, paternity is the 
Father Himself For hypostasis signifies something distinct in God, since a 
hypostasis is an individual substance So, as it is relation that distinguishes 
and constitutes the hypostases, as was above explained, it follows that if the 
personal relations are abstracted by the intellect, the hypostases no longer 
remain 

Some, hrmei er, think, as was noted aboie, that the divine hy'postases are 
not distinguished by the relations, but only by origin, so that the Father is 
a hypostasis by the tact that He is not from another, and the Son is a hy- 
postasis as being from another by generation But it is the consequent rela- 
tions, which are to be regarded as properties of dignity, that constitute the 
notion of person, and are thus called personal properties Hence, the argu- 
ment concludes, if these relations are abstracted by the intellect, the hypos- 
tases, but not the persons, remain But this is impossible, for two reasons 
first, because the relations distinguish and constitute the hypostases, as 
was shown above, secondly, because every hypostasis of a rational nature 
is a person, as appears from the definition of Boethius that person is the in- 
dividual substance of a rational nature Hence, to has e hypostasis and not 
person, it would be necessary to abstract the rationality from the nature, hut 
not the property from the person 

Reply Ob; i Person docs not add to hypostasis a distinguishing prop- 
erty absolutely, but 'a distinguishing property of dignity,’ all of which must 
be taken as the difference Now, this distinguishing property is one of dig- 
nity precisely because it is understood as subsisting in a rational nature 
Hence, if the distinguishing property be removed from the person, the 
hypostasis no longer remains, whereas it would remain were the rationality 
of the nature removed, for both person and hypostasis are individual sub- 
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stances Consequently, in God the distinguishing relation belongs essen- 
tially to both 

Reply Ohj 2 By paternity the Father is not only Father, but He is a 
person, and He is someone, or a hypostasis It does not follow, however, that 
the Son IS not someone or a hypostasis, just as it does not follow that He is 
not a person 

Reply Ob] 3 Augustine does not mean to say that the hypostasis of the 
Father would remain as unhegotten, if His paternity were removed, as if 
innascibility constituted and distinguished the hypostasis of the Father, 
for this would he impossible, since betn^ unhegotten asserts nothing positive 
but IS only a negation, as he himself sa\s But he spealcs in a general sense, 
for not every unbegotten being is the lather So, if paternity be removed, 
the hypostasis of the Father does not remain in God, as distinguished from 
the other persons, but only as distinguished from creatures, which is how 
the Jews understand it 


Fourth Arlicle 

WHETHER THE PROPLRTIIS PRESUPPOSE THE 
NOTIONAI APTS’ 

We proceed tku! to Ihi Fniiith htit/e — 

Objection I It would seem that the notional acts are understood before 
the properties Fur the Master of the Snitcna t savs that, the Father always 
ts, because lie is ever bt getting the bon So it seems that generation pre- 
cedes paternity according to the order of the intellect 

Obj 2 Further, in the order of the intellect tvery relation presupposes 
that on which if is founded, as equality presupposes quantity But pa- 
ternity is a relation founded on the action of generation Therefore paternity 
presiipjiosi s general ion 

Ob ] 3 Further, Active generation is to paternily as nativity is to filiation 
But filiation presupposes nativity for the Son is so called because He is 
born Therefore paternity also presupposes generation 

On thi conlrai v. Generation is the operation of the person of the Father 
But paternity constitutes the person of Ihe Father Iherefure, according to 
the unler of the intell ect, paternity is prior to generation 

I anf-wir that. According to the opinion th,it the properties do not distin- 
guish and constitute the hypostases in God, but nnlv manifest them as al- 
ready distinct and constituted,''’ w e must s.iy absolutely that the relations in 
our mode of underslanding follow upon the notional acts, so that we can say. 
Without qualifying the phrase, that because He begets, He is the Father 
A distinction, however, is needed if we suppose that the relations distin- 

’“De Tnn , V, (j (FL 4J, 415) , I, vsvll, l (I, 171) ’’Richard at St 
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^uish and constitute the divine hypostases For urigin has in God an active 
and passive signification — active, as generation is attributed to the Father, 
and spiration, taken for the notional act, is attributed to the Father and the 
Son, passive, as nativity is attributed to the Son, and procession to the Holy 
Ghost For, according to the order of the intellect, origins, in the passive 
sense, precede absolutely the properties (even the personal properties) of 
the persons proceeding, because origin, as passively understood, signifies the 
way to a person Lnnstituted by the property In the same way, origin, signi- 
fied actively, is prior in the intellect to the non-personal relation of the per- 
son originating, just as the notional act of spiration precedes, in the intel- 
lect, the unnamed relative properly common to the Father and the Son 
Now, the personal property of the Father can be considered in a twofold 
sense first as a relation, and thus again, according to the intellect, it pre- 
supposes the notional act, for relation, as such, is founded upon an act, 
secondly, according as it constitutes the person, and thus the notional act 
presupposes the relation, just as an action presupposes a person acting 

Riply Ob) I When the Master says that because He begets, He ts 
Fathtr,'^'' the term Father is taken as meaning relation only, but not as sig- 
nifying the subsisting person, for then it would be necessary to say con- 
versely that because He is Father He begets 

Reply Ohj 2 This objection is based on paternity as a relation, but not as 
constituting a person 

Reply Obj ^ Nativity isthe way to the person of the Son, and so, accord- 
ing to the intellect, it precedes filiation, even as constituting the person of 
the Son But active generation signifies a proceeding from the person of the 
Father, and therefore it presupposes the personal property of the Father 

“Peter Lombard, Sent , I, xivii, i (I, 171) 
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THE PERSONS IN REFERENCE TO THE NOTIONAL ACTS 
\In Six Articles') 

We now consider the persons m reference to the national acts, concerning 
which sm points of inquiry arise i^i) Whether the notional acts are to be 
attributed to the persons? (2) W'hether these acts are necessary or volun- 
tary? (3) Whether, as regards these acts, a person proceeds from nothing 
or from something? (4) Whether in God there exists a power as regards the 
notional acts? (5) What this power means? (6) Whether many persons 
can be the term of one notional act? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE NOTIONAL ACTS ARE TO BE ATTRIBUTED 
TO THI I'l HSONS ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the notional arts are not to be attributed 
to the persons For Boethius savs Wkatii cr is pridicated of God, oj what- 
ever genus it be, becomes the divine substance, except what pertains to the 
relation ' But action is one of the ten gtnera Therefore, any action attrib- 
uted to God belongs to His essence, and not to a notion 

Ob] 2 Further, Augustine savs that everything which is said of God, is 
said of Him either substantially or relalivelv " But whatever belongs to the 
substance is signified by the essential attributes, and whatever belongs to 
the relations, bv' the names of the persons, or by the names of the properties 
Therefore, in addition to these, notional acts are not to be attributed to the 
persons 

Oh) 3 Further, the nature of action is of itself to cause passion But we 
do not place passions in God Therefore neither are notional acts to be 
placed in God 

On the I ontrary, Augustine says It is a property oj the Father to beget 
the Son ' But to beget is an act Therefore notional acts are ta be placed in 
God 

/ answtr that. In the divine persons distinction is founded on origin But 
origin can be properly designated only by certain acts Therefore, to signify 

^ De Tnn, 1 \ (PI, 64, 1252) " De Tnn , V, 4, S (PL 42, gij, 914) ® Cf 
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the order of origin m the divine persons, we must attribute notional acts to 
the persons 

Reply Ob) i Every origin is designated by an act In God there is a two- 
fold order of origin one, inasmuch as the creature proceeds from Him, and 
this is common to the three persons, and so those actions which are attrib- 
uted to God to designate the procession 0/ creatures from Him belong to 
His essence The other order of origin in God regards the procession of per- 
son from person Hence, the acts which designate the order of this origin are 
called notional, because the notions of the persons are the mutual relations 
of the persons, as is clear from what was above enplamed ^ 

Reply Ob) 2 The notional acts differ from the relations of the persons 
only in their mode of signification, in reality they are altogether the same 
Whence the Master says that generation and nativity are by other names 
called paternity and filiation “ To see this, we must consider that the origin 
of one thing from another is firstly inferred from movement, for it is clear 
that, if anything he changed from its disposition through motion, this arises 
from some cause Hence action, m its primary sense, means origin of mo- 
tion For just as motion, as existing in the subject receiving it, is called pas 
Sion, so the origin of motion itself, as beginning from another and terminal 
mg in what is moved, is called action Hence, if we take away motion, action 
implies nothing more than order of origin, in so far as action proceeds from 
some cause or principle to what is from that principle Consequently, since 
in God there is no motion, the personal action of the one producing a person 
IS nothing other than the reference of the principle to the person who is from 
the principle, which references are the relations or the notions Neverthe- 
less, we cannot speak of divine and intelligible things except after the man- 
ner of the sensible things from which we derive our knowledge, and wherein 
actions and passions, so far as thgse imply movement, differ from the rela- 
tions which result from action and passion For this reason, it is necessary to 
Signify the references of the persons separately after the manner of act and 
after the manner of relations Thus it is evident that they are teally the 
same, differing only in their mode of signification 

Reply Ob) 3 Action, so far as it means origin of motion, naturally in- 
volves passion, but action in this sense is not attributed to God Hence, 
passions are attributed to Him only from a grammatical standpoint, and in 
accordance with our manner of speaking, as we attribute to beget to the 
Father, and to the Son to be begotten 

Second Article 

WHETHER THE NDTIDNAL ACTS ARE VOLUNTARY? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the notional acts are voluntary For 
*Q 32, a 2 “Peter Lombard, Jen/ , I, mvi, 2 (I, 165) 
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Hilary says Not by natural necessity was the Father led to beget the Son “ 

Obj 2 Further, ihe ApastXe says, He transferred us to the kingdom of the 

Son oj His love [Col 1 13) But love belongs to the will Therefore the Son 
was begotten of the Father by will 

Obj 3 Further, nothing IS more voluntary than love But the Holy Ghost 
proceeds as Love from the Father and the Son Therefore He proceeds 
voluntarily 

Obj 4 Further, the Son proceeds according tn the mode of the intellect, as 
the Word But everj word proceeds b\ the will from a speaker Therefore 
the Sun [iroLeeds from the Father by will, iinil not by nature 

Obj 5 Further, what is not voluntary is nccEssary Therefore, if the 
Father begot the Son, but iiiil by the will it seems to follow that He begot 
Him by necessity , and this is against what \ugustine says ' 

On the contrary, Augustine says, in Ihe same book, that the Fathet begot 
the Son neither bv will nor bv ni << riily '' 

I answir that, When iiiy thing is said to In, 01 to be made by the will, this 
can be understood in two senses in one sense, thi ablative designates only 
concnniitaiu e, as 1 tan say that f am .1 man by my will — that is, I will to be 
a man, and in this vy ay it can he said th it thi l alhir begot the Son by will, 
just as it can also In said th.il lie is God by yyill, beiause He wills to be Cod, 
and wills til 111 get the Si n In llu iilhei sense, the ablatue signifies the rela- 
tion of a priiuiiiU, <is when it is said lliat Ihi yvoikman works by his will 
beraiise the will is the principle of his work In this sense it must be said that 
God ihe Father did nut beget the Son by His yyill but that He produced 
the creatuie by His will F\heiur in thi book Di Sviwdis, it is said Ij 
anyiiiH say that Iht Son wat made bv tin II ill of Cod, as a cnatuie is said 
to be inadi ,ht him lx anathema'' 

The reason fui this is that will ami luiliii 1 iliflcr in their manner of causing 
in that nature is determined to one ellict, while the will js not This is so 
because the effect is assimilated to the form of the ageiil, whereby the agent 
arts Now it is manifest that of one lliiiig there is only one natural form 
through whuh Ihe thing has bung Hence, ^ueb as its litiiig is, such will be 
ils actions But the form yvliereby the yvill acts is nut one only, it is many, 
ai i 111 ding to Ihe number of iileas understood Hence what is done liy the will 
IS nut suih as IS the agent, but such as the agtnl yvills ,ind know'S it to be 
So the will IS tile pnncijde of those things yihich can be I his way^ or that way, 
whereas of Ihnse things which can be only' in one way', the principle is nature 
\\ hat hnyyever, can exist in different ways is far removed from the divine 
nalure, yvheieas it belongs to the nature of a created being, because God 
IS of HihiscU a necessary being, whereas a creature is made from nothing And 
so, the Arums, wishing to prove the Son to be a creature, said that the 
Father begot the Son by will, taking will in the sense of principle But we, 

^ Dr Synod (PL to, ^ Pseudii-Augustine, Zfifl/ 6 sQuatst,q 7 (PL 40, 736) 
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nn the contrary, must assert that the Father begot the Son, not by ■will, but 
by nature Wherefore Hilary says The will oj God gave to all erealnres 
their substance but perfect birth gave the Son a nature derived from a sub- 
stance impassible and unborn All things created are such as God willed 
them to be, but the Son, born of God, subsists in the perfect likeness of 
God 

Reply Obj j This pronouncement is directed against those who did not 
admit even the concomitance of the Fathers will in the generation of the 
Son,^" for thej said that the Father so begot the Son by nature that the will 
to beget was alisent, just as we ourselves suffer manj^ things against our will 
from natural necessity — as, for instance, death, old age, and like ills This 
appears from what precedes and from what follows m the quotation, for we 
read thus Not against His will, nor, as it were, fort ed, nor as if He were led 
by natural necessity did the Father beget the Son " 

Reply Obj 2 The Apostle calls Christ the Son of the love of bod, inas- 
much as He IS superabundantly loved by God, not, however, as if love were 
the principle of the Son's generation 

Reply Obj 3 The will itself, as a certain nature, wills something nat- 
urally Thus, man’s will naturally tends to happiness So, ton, God naturally 
wills and loves Himself whereas in regard to things other than Himself, 
the will of God IS, in a way, undetermined in itself, as was explained above ** 
Now, the Htdy Ghost proceeds as Love, inasmuch as God loves Himself, 
and hence He proceeds naturally, although He proceeds according to the 
mode of the will 

Reply 06; 4 Even as regards intellectual conceptions there is a reduc- 
tion to those first [irinciples which are naturally understood But God 
naturallv understands Himself, and thus the conception of the divine Word 
IS natural 

Rt ply DA; 5 A thing is said to be necessary of itself and by reason of 
anothc! Taken m Ihe latter sense, it has a twofold meaning first, as by 
an efficient and compelling cause, and thus necessary means what is violent, 
secondly, as by a final cause, when a thing is said to be necessary as the 
means to an end, in so far as without it the end could not be attained, or, at 
least, so well attained In neither of these ways is the divine generation 
necessary, because God is not the means to an end, nor is He subject to 
compulsion Dn the other hand, a thing is said to be necessary of itself if 
it cannot not be in this sense, it is necessary for God to be, and in the same 
sense it is necessary that the Father beget the Son 

^^Ibid Ibid ^ Ibid Q i9r 3 . 3 
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Third Article 

WHETHER THE NQTIQNAL ACTS PROCEED FROM SOMETHING? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seern that the notional acts do not proceed from 
anything For if the Father begets the Son from something, this will be either 
from Himself or from something else If from something else, since that 
whence a thing is generated exists in what is generated, it follows that some- 
thing different from the Father exists in the Son, and this contradicts what 
IS laid down by Hilary, namely, that In them nothing diverse or different 
exists If the Father begets the Son from Himself, since again that whence 
a thing IS generated, if it be something permanent, receives as predicate the 
thing generated therefrom — just as we say. The man is white, since the man 
remains, when from not white he is made white — it follows either that the 
Father does not remain after the Son is begotten, or that the Father is the 
Son, which is false Therefore the Father dues not beget the Son from 
something, but from nothing 

Obj 2 Further, that whence anything is generated is the principle of 
what is generated So if the Father generates the Son from His own essence 
or nature, it follows that the essence 111 nature of the Father is the principle 
of the Son Now it is not a material principle, because in God nothing mate- 
rial exists, and therefore it is a sort of active principle, as the begetter is the 
principle of the one begotten Thus it follows that the essence generates, 
which was disproved above*” 

Obj 3 Further, Augustine says that the three persons are not from the 
same essence, because the essence is lint another thing from the person *” 
But the person of the Son is nut another thing from the Father’s essence 
Therefore the Son is nut from the F'athers essence 

Ob; 4 Further, every creature is from nothing But in Scripture the Son 
15 called a creature For it is said [Eiclus x\i\ 5) in the person of the Wis- 
dom begotten, I came out of the mouth oj Ihi J/nr/ High, the first-born 
hcjorc all matures and further on [vcise 14) it is said by' the same Wis- 
dom, From the beginning, and before the world was I created Therefore 
the Son was nut begotten from something, but from nothing Likewise we 
can object concerning the Holy Ghost, by reason of what is said [Zach xii 
i) Thus saith the Laid Who stretcheth forth the heavens, and laycth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him, and else- 
where (4woj iv 13), according to another version [Septuagint] I Who 
form the earth, and create the spirit 

On the contraiv. Augustine says God the Father, of His nature, without 
beginning, begot the Son equal to Himself 

“Dr rnn, \II IPL !□, -32) ”Q39, as Dr Tnn , VII, 6 (Ph 42, 94s) 
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/ ansiDer that, The Son was not begotten from nothing, but from the 
Father’s substance For it was shown above that paternity, filiation and 
nativity really and properly exist m God Now, this is the difference be- 
tween true generation, whereby one proceeds from another as a son, and 
making, that the maker makes something out of external matter, as a car- 
penter makes a bench out of wood, whereas a man begets a son from himself 
Now, as a created workman makes a thing out of matter, so God makes 
things out of nothing, as will be shown later on This does not mean that 
nothing enters into the substance of the thing made, it means that the whole 
substance of a thing is produced by Him without anything else whatever 
presupposed So, were the Son to proceed from the Father as out of nothing, 
then the Son would be to the Father what the thing made is to the maker 
As IS evident, the name filiation would not apply to such a procedure except 
by a kind of likeness Thus, if the Son of God proceeds from the Father out 
of nothing, He could not be properly and truly called the Son, whereas the 
contrary is stated (r John v 20) That we may he in Ilts true Son Jesus 
Christ Therefore the true Son of God is not from nothing, nor is He made, 
but begotten 

That certain creatures made by God out of nothing are called sons of God 
IS to be taken in a metaphorical sense, according to a certain likeness of 
assimilation to Him Who is the true Son Whence, as He is the only true 
and natural Son of God, He is called the only begotten, according to Jo 1 
18, The only begotten Son, Who it tn the bosom of the father, Ife hath de- 
elan d Him And m so far as otheis are entitled sons nf adoption by their 
likeness to Him, He is called (as it were, metaphorically) the first begotten, 
according to Rom viii ig. Whom He foreknew He also predestinated to be 
made conformable to the image of Hts Son, that He might be the first born 
of many brethren 

Therefore, it remains that the Son of God is begotten of the substance of 
the Father, but not in the same way as man is born of man For a part of 
the human substance m generation passes into the substance of the one be- 
gotten, whereas the divine nature cannot be parted Whence it necessarily 
follows that the Father, in begetting the Son, does not transmit any part of 
His nature, He rather communicates His whole nature to Him, and the 
only distinction that remains is according to origin, as was explained 
above ■’ 

Reply Ob] 1 When we say that the Son was born of the Father, the prep- 
osition of designates a consubstantial generating principle, but not a mate- 
rial principle For that which is produced from matter is made by a change 
of form m that from which it is produced But the divine essence is un- 
changeable, and IS not susceptive of another form 

Reilly Ob) 2 When we say the Son is begotten of the essence of the 

” Q 27, a 2, n 33i R 2 and 3 ■" IJ 45 a 2 Q 413 a. 2 
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Father, this denotes, as the Master of the Sentences explains, the relation 
of a kind ol active principle According to him. The Son is begotten of the 
essence, oj the Father is to be taken as meaning that He is begotten of the 
Father Who is essence For Augustine says When I say oj the Father Who 
is essence, it is the same as ij I said more explicitly, of the essence oj the 
Father 

This, however, is not enough to explain the real meaning of the words 
For we can say that the creature is from God \\ ho is essence, but not that 
It is from the essence of God So we may explain them otherwise, by ob- 
serving that the preposition of [drl alwavs denotes rnnsuhstantiality So 
we do not say that a house is 0/ \de\ the builder, since he is not the con- 
substantial cause We can say, however, that something is oj another, if 
this IS its consuhstantial principle, no matter in what way it is so whether 
It be an active principle, as the son is said to be of the father, nr a material 
principle, as a knife is oj iron, nr a formal principle, but in those things 
only m which the forms are subsisting, anil not accidental to another (for 
we tan say that an angel is oj an intellectual nature) In this way, then, we 
say that the Son is begotten of the essenie of the hathpr, inasmuch as the 
essence of the Father, communicated by generation, subsists in the Son 

Repiv Obj 3 When we say' that the Son is liegotten oj the essence of the 
Father, a term is added which saves the distinrtinn But when we say that 
the three persons are of the divine essence, there is nothing e'ipressed to 
warrant the distinction signified liv the preposition so there is no parity of 
argument 

Reply Ob) 4 When we say Wisdom was in ah d, this may be understood 
not of Wisdom which is the Son of God, but of treated wisdom given by 
Grid to creatures for it is said, He ireatrd her (namely, Wisdom) in the 
Hols' Ghost, and He poured her out over all Hts works {F,cclus 1 5 , id) 
Nor IS it inconsistent for Scripture in unt text to speak of the Wisdom be- 
gotten and wisdom created, for created wisdom is a kind of participation 
of the uncreated Wisdom The saying may also be referred to the created 
nature assumed by the Son, so that the sense he, From the beginning and 
before the world was / made — that is, I was foreseen as united to the crea- 
ture Dr the fact that wisdom is called both created and begotten suggests 
to us the mode of the divine generation, for in generation, what is gener- 
ated receives the nature of the generator, and this pertains to perfection, 
whereas in creation the Creator is not changed, but the creature does not 
receive the Crealor's nature Thus the Son is called both created and be- 
gotten, in order that from the idea of creation the immutability of the 
Father may' be understood, and from generation the unity of nature in the 
Father and the Sun In this way Hilary expounds the sense of this text of 
Scripture"^ The other passages quoted do not refer to the Holy Ghost, but 

"Peter Lombard, Sent, I, v, 2 (I, 49) ” De Tnn , XV, 13 (PL 42, 1076) 
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to the created spirit, which is sometimes called wind, sometimes air, some- 
times the breath of man, sometimes also the soul, or any other invisible 
substance 


Fourth AtUcIc 

WHETHER IN COD THEHF IS A POWER IN RELATION TO 
THE NOTIONAL ACTS’ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in God there is no power in relation to 
the notional acts For every kind of power is either active or passive, neither 
of which can be here applied, for there is nothing in God which we call pas- 
sive power, as was above explained,"’ nor can active power belong to one 
person as regards another, since the divine persons were not made, as was 
stated above Therefore in God there is no power m relation to the notional 
acts 

Ob) 1 Further, the object of power is what is possible But the divine 
persons are not regarded as possible, but as necessary Therefore, as regards 
the notional acts, whereby the divine persons proceed, there cannot be 
power in God 

Ob) 3 Further, the Son proceeds as the word, which is a conception of 
the intellect, and the Holy Ghost proceeds as love, which belongs to the 
will But in God power is predicated as regards effects, and not as regards 
knowing and willing, as was stated above Therefore, in God power ought 
not to be predicated in reference to the notional acts 

On the contraiy. Augustine says Ij God the Fiilher could not beget a 
co-equal Son, where is the omnipotence of God the Father'^ Power there- 
fore exists in God regarding the notional acts 

/ answer that, As the notional acts are posited in God, so there must be 
posited a power in God regarding these acts, since power means only the 
principle of some act So, as we understand the Father to be the principle of 
generation, and the Father and the Son to be the principle of spiration, we 
must attribute the power of generating to the Father, and the power of 
spiration to the Father and the Son, for the power of generation means that 
whereby the generator generates Now every generator generates by some- 
thing Therefore in every generator we must posit the power of generating, 
and in the spirator the power of spirating 

Reply Ob) i As a person, according to the notional acts, does not pro- 
ceed as if made, so the power in God as regards the notional acts has no 
reference to a person as if made, but only as regards the person as pro- 
ceeding 
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Reply Ob] 2 Possible, as opposed to what is necessary, is a consequence 
□f a passive power, which dues nut exist in God Hence, in God there is no 
such thing as possibility in this sense, but only in the sense of picssible as 
contained in what is necessary, and in this latter sense it can be said that as 
it is possible for God to be, so also is it possible that the Sun should be 
generated 

Reply Ob) 3 Power signifies a principle, and a principle implies distinc- 
tion from ihat of which it is the principle Now there is a double distinction 
in things said of God one is a real distinction, the other is a distinction of 
reason only By a real distinction, God bv His essence is distinct from those 
things of which He is the principle by creation just as one person is dis- 
tinct from the other of which He is principle In a notional act But in God 
the. distinction of action and agent is one of re, ism only, iiLherwise action 
would be an accident in God And therefore with regard to those actions in 
respect of which certain things proiced whith are distinct from God, either 
personally or essentially, we inav asciibe power to God in its proper sense 
of priniiple And just as we ascribe to God Hie power of creating, so we 
may ascribe the powei of begetting and of spiraling But tn understand and 
to Will are not such actions as to designate th > procession of something dis- 
tinct from God, either essptiti.ilK nr persiinallc 'Iheretore, with regpd to 
these actions we cannot ascribe power In God in its proper sense, but only 
after niir way of uiiderstanding and speaking inasmuch as we designate 
by different terms the intellect and the art of until rstandmg in God, whereas 
in God the act of understanding is His \ery essence which has no principle 

Fifth \rticle 

WHETHFR THF PDWI-H Or lltGCTtlNl. SIGNIFIES A 
RFIATION, AND NOT THE ESSENCF'' 

B'l prm red thus to the Fifth Artidc — 

Objection i It would seem that the power of begetting, nr of spiraling, 
signifies relatiiin and not the essence For power signdies a principle, as 
appears triim its definition for active power is the principle of action, as 
we sec from Metaph \ But in God, principle in regard to Person is said 
notionallc Therefore, in God, power dues not signify essence but relation 

Ofi; c lurlher, in God to be able to act [/loui | and to act are not dis- 
tinct But in God, begetting signifies relation Therefore, the same applies 
to the powir of begetting 

Dfi; 3 Further, terms signifying the essence in God are common to the 
three persons But the power of begetting is not common to the three per- 
sons, belt proper tn the Father Therefore it does not signify the essence 

On the contrary, God has the power to beget the Son, so also He wills 

" AnslDlle, Mriaph, 1\ , 2 (iDlga is) 
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to beget Him But the will to beget signifies the essence Therefore, also, the 
power to beget 

/ answer that, Some have said that the power to beget signifies relation in 
God But this is not possible For in every agent, that is properly called 
power, by which the agent acts Now, everything that produces something 
by its action produces something like itself as to the form by which it acts, 
just as man begotten is like his begetter m his human nature, in virtue of 
which the father has the power to beget a man In every begetter, there- 
fore, that IS the power of begetting in which the begotten is like the begetter 
Now the Son of God is like the Father, Who begets Hun, in the divine nature 
Therefore the divine nature in the Father is in Him the power of begetting 
And so Hilary says The birth of God cannot but contain that nature from 
which it proceeded, for He cannot subsist other than God, Who subsists 
from no other source than God^^ 

We must therefore conclude that the power of begetting signifies prin- 
cipally the divine essence, as the Master says,^* and not the relation only. 
Nor does it signify the essence as identified with the relation, so as to signify 
both equally For although paternity is signified as the form of the Father, 
nevertheless it is a personal property, being in respect to the person of the 
Father what the individual form is to the individual creature Now the in- 
dividual form m things created constitutes the person begetting, but it is 
not that by which the begetter begets, otherwise Socrates would beget Soc- 
rates Hence, neither can paternity be understood as that by which the 
Father begets but rather as cnnstiliiting the person of the begetter, for 
otherwise the Father would beget the Father But that by which the Father 
begets IS the divine nature, in which the Son is like to Him And in this 
sense Damascene savs that generation is the work of nature, not of nature 
as generating, but of nature as bung that by which the generator gener- 
ates And therefore the power of begetting signifies the divine nature di- 
rectly, but the relation indirectly 

Reply Ob; i Power does not signifv the relation itself of a principle, for 
thus it would be in the genus of lelatioii, but it signifies that which is a 
principle, not, indeed, in the sense in which we call the agent a principle, 
liut in the sense in which that by which the agint acts is tailed a principle 
Now the agent is distinct from that which it makes, and the generator from 
that which It generates, but that by which the geneiator generates ts com- 
mon to generated and generalor, aril much the more perfectly as the 
generation is more perfect Since, theiefore, the divine generation is most 
perfect, that by which the Begetter begets is common to Begotten and Be- 
getter by a community of identity, and not only of species, as in things 
created Therefore, from the fact that we say that the divine essence ts the 

" Attributed to "the moderns” b\ St Bonaventure, In 1 Sent, d vii, a i, q i It, 
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principle by which the Begetter begets, it does not fallow that the divine 
essence is distinct, which would follow if we were to say that the divine 
essence hegets 

Reply Obj 1 In God, the power of begetting is the same as the act of be- 
getting, just as the divine essence is the same in reality as the act of beget- 
ting or paternity, although there is a distinction of reason 

Reply Oh] j When I speak of the power nj begetting, power is signified 
dirertlv, generation indirectly just as if 1 were to say, the essence of the 
Father Heme, as concerns the essence signified, the power of begetting is 
enmman to the three persons but as concerns the notion that is connoted, 
it IS proper to the person of the Father 

Siiih Article 

WHETHtR SIVERAL PIRSDNS (AN DF THE TERM OF ONE 
NOTIONAI aft’ 

Objection 1 It would seem that a nolinnal act can he directed to many 
Persons, so that there nia\ be many Persons begotten or spirated in God 
For whoever has the power of begetting can beget But the Son has the 
power of begetting I'herelore He can beget But He can not beget Himself 
therefore He can beget another son Therefore there can be many Sons in 
God 

Ob] 2 further, Aiigusliiie says The Son did not beget a Creator not 
that He could not, but that it was not befitting 

Ob] 3 further, God the Father has greater power to beget than has a 
created father But a man can beget several sons Therefore God can also 
the more so that the power of the Father is not diminished after begetting 
the Son 

On the contrary, In God that which is possible, and that which is do not 
differ If, therefore, in God it were possible for manv Sons to be, there would 
he many Sons And thus there would be more than three Persons in God, 
which IS heretical 

I answei that. As Athanasius says, m God there is only one Father, one 
Son, one Holy Ghost Four reasons may be given for this 

The first reason is in regal d to the relations by which alone are the Per- 
sons distinct For since the divine Persons are the relations themselves as 
subsislent, there could not be several Fathers, or several Sons in God, un- 
less there were more than one paternity, or more than one filiation And 
this, indeed, would not he possible except according to a material distinc- 
tion, since forms of one species are not multiplied except according to mat- 
ter, which IS not in Cod Hence, there can be but one subsistent filiation in 
God, just as there could be but one subsistent whiteness 
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The second reason is taken from the manner of the processions For God 
understands and wills all things by one simple act Therefore there can be 
but one person proceeding after the manner of word, which person is the 
Son, and but one person proceeding after the manner of love, which person 
IS the Holy Ghost 

The third reason is taken from the manner m which the persons proceed 
For the persons proceed naturally, as we have said, and nature is deter- 
mined to one mode of action 

The fourth reason is taken from the perfection of the divine persons For 
this reason is the Son perfect, because the entire divine filiation is contained 
m Him, and because there is but one Son The same must be said in regard 
to the othei persons 

Reply Ob] i We can grant, without distinction, that the Son has the 
same power as the Father, but we cannot grant that the Son has the power 
gcncrandi [of begetting] thus taking gencrandi as the gerund of the active 
verb, so that the sense would be that the Son has the power to beget Just 
as, although Father and Son have the same being, it does not follow that the 
Son IS the Father, by reason of the notional term added But if the word 
genirandi is taken as the gerundive of the passive verb, the power gener- 
andt IS in the Son — that is, the power oj bang begotten The same is to be 
said if It be taken as the geiundive of an impersonal verb, so that the sense 
be tht power of generation — that is, a power by which it is generated by 
Slime person 

Reply Ob) 2 Augustine does not mean to say by those words that the 
Son could beget a bon, but that if He did not, it was not because He could 
not, as we shall see later on 

Reply Ob] 3 The immateriality and perfection of God require that there 
cannot be several buns in Giid, as we have explained Therefore that there 
are not several Sons is not due to any lack of begetting power in the Father 

“ Q 42, a ad 3 
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EQUALITY AND LIKENESS AMONG THE DIVINE PERSONS 
(In Six Arttr/fs) 

We now have to consider the persons as compared to one another first, 
with regard to equality and likeness, secondly, with regard to mission 
Concerning the first there are six pninis of inquiry 

(i) Whether there is equality among the divine persons? (2) Whether 
the person who proceeds is equal to the one fniiii Whom He proceeds in 
eternity? (3) Whether there is any order among the divine persons? (4) 
Whether the divine persons are equal in greatness? (5) Whether one divine 
person is in another? (fj) Whether they are equal in power? 

First \rliclc 

WHf.TIinR IHfHE IS 1 OtlALlTV IN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Arlich — 

Objection i It wuuld seem that equality is not becoming to the divine 
persons For equalitv is in relation to thing' which are one m quantity, as 
the Philosopher savs ' But in the divine persons there is no quantity neither 
continuous intrinsic quantity, which we call size, nor tontmuinis extrinsic 
tquantiLv, which we call (dace and lime Nor i an there he equalitv hv reason 
nf discrete quantity, because two persons are more than one Therefore 
equality is not becoming to the divine persons 

Obj 2 Further the divine persons are of one essence, as we have said " 
Now essence is signified by wav of forin But agreement in form makes 
things to be alike, not to be equal Therefore we may speak of likeness in 
the divine persons, but not of equ.ilily 

Dfi; 3 Further, things wherein there is to be found equality are equal to 
one another, for equality is reciprocal But the divine persons cannot be said 
to be equal to one another For as Augustine says Jf an image answers per- 
fectly to that whereof it ts the image, it may be said to be equal to it , but 
that whiih it rrpresints lannot be said to be equal to the image ^ But the 
Son IS the image of the Father, and so the Father is not equal to the Son 
Therefore equality is not to be found among the divine persons 

Obj 4 lurther equality is a re’ation But no relation is common to the 
three persons for the persons are distinct by reason of the relations There- 
iore equality is not becoming to the divine persons 

^Melaph , IV, 15 (iniia 12) ’ tj 39, a 2 '' De Tnn , VI, in (PL 42, 931) 
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On the contrary, Athanasius says that the three persons are co-etemaC 
and co-equal to one another ^ 

1 answer that, We must needs admit equality among the divine persons 
For, according to the Philosopher, equality signifies the negation of greater 
or less Now we cannot admit anything greater nr less in the divine persons; 
for as Boethius says They must needs admit a difference — namely, of God- 
head — who speak of either increase or decrease, as do the Arians, who sun- 
der the Trinity by distinguishing degrees of merits, and thus produce a 
plurality “Now the reason for this is that unequal things cannot have the 
same numerical quantity But quantity, m God, is nothing else than His 
essence Therefore it follows, that if there were any inequality in the divine 
persons, they would not have the same essence, and thus the three persons 
would not be one God Which is impossible We must therefore admit equal- 
ity among the divine persons 

Reply Ob; i Quantity is twofold There is quantity of bulk or dimensive 
quantity, which is to be found only in corporeal things, and has, therefore, 
no place in God There is also quantity of virtue, which is measured accord- 
ing to the perfection of some nature or form to this sort of quantity we 
alKiile when we speak ol something as being more, or less, hot, inasmuch as 
iL IS more, or less, perfeit 111 heat Now this virtual quantity is measured 
firstly by its source — that is, by the very perfection of the form or nature 
such IS the greatness of spiriLual things, just as we speak of great heat be- 
cause of ils intensity and perfection And so Augustine say’s that in things 
whuh are great, but not in bulk, to be greater is to hr better,'^ for the more 
perfect a thing is, the better it is Secondly, virtual quantity is measured by 
the effects of the form Now the first effect of form is being, for everything 
has being by reason of iLs form The second effect is operdtinn, for every 
agent acts through its torm t onscquenlly, virtual quantity is measured 
both m regard to being and in regard to action in regard to being, inas- 
much as things of a mure perfect nature are of longer duration, and in re- 
gard to action, inasmuch as things of a more perfect nature are more power- 
ful to act And so, as Augustine says. We undirstand equality to be in the 
Fathir, Son and Holy Ghost, inasmuch as no am oj them either precedes 
in eternity, or excels in greatness, or surpasMS m power ^ 

Replv Ob} 2 Where we have equality in respect of virtual quantity, 
equality includes likeness and somelhing besides, because it e-schides ex- 
cess For whatever things have a common form may he said to be alike, even 
if they do not participate in that form equally, just as the air may be said 
to be like fire in heat, but they cannot be said to be equal, if one partici- 
pates in the form more perfectly than another And because the Father and 
the Son not only have one nature, but also possess it with perfect equality, 

' Cf Symb "Quicumqw" iDenancer, no yg) ’ Melaph , IX, J (laSOa 22) 

‘ De Tnn , I (PL 64, 1249) ~ Re Tnn , VI, 8 (PL 42, gzg) ' Cf Fulgenlius, Dr 

Fide Ad Petrutn, I (PL 65, 674) 
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therefare we say not only that the Son is like to the Father, in order to ex- 
clude the error of Eunomius,® but also that He is equal to the Father to ex- 
clude the error of Anus 

Reply Oh] 5 Equality and likeness in God may be designated in two 
ways — namely, by nouns and by verbs When designated by nouns, equal- 
ity in the divine persons is mutual, and so is likeness for the Son is equal 
and like to the Father, and conversely This is because the divine essence is 
not mure the Father's than the Son's 'Ihercfore, just as the Son has the 
greatness of the Father, and is therefore equal to the Father, so the Father 
has the greatness of the Sun, and is therefore equal to the Son But in refer- 
ence to creatures, as Dionysius say's, EiiuahO and likeness are not mutual 
For effects are said to he like their causes, inasmuch as they have the form 
of their causes, but nut concersely, for the form is principally in the cause, 
and secondarily in the effect 

But verbs signify equality with movement And although movement is 
nut in God, there is something whiih receives hince, therefore, the Son re- 
ceives from the Father that whereby Ht is equal to the Father, and not 
conversely, for this reason wc say that the Son is equalled tn the Father, but 
not conversely 

Reply Oh y 4 Tn the divine persons there is nothing for us to consider but 
the esseni e which the persons have in lommon and the relations in which 
they are distinct Now equality implies both — namely, distinction of per- 
sons, for nothing can be said to be equal in iladf, and also unity of essence, 
since the persons are equal to one another lor the reason that they are of the 
same greatness and essence Now it is clear that the relation of a thing to 
itself IS not a real relation Nor, again, is one relation referred to another by 
a further relation For when we say that paternity is opposed to filiation, 
the opposilion is not a relation mediating between paternity and filiation 
For in both these wavs relation would be multiplied indefinitely Therefore 
equably and likeness in the divine persons is not a real relation distinct 
from the personal relations, but in its concept it includes both the relations 
which distinguish the persons, and the unity of essence For this reason the 
Master of the Sentences says that in these it is only the terms that are 
relative ’’ 

“ C( St AiiguslinE, Di Haercs , 54 |FL 4;, 4a) '“Op cil , 45 (PL 42, 39) 
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EQUALITY AND LIKENESS 

Second Article 


405 


WHETHER THE PERSON PROCEEDING IS CD-ETERNAL WITH 
HIS PRINCIPLE, AS THE SDN WITH THE FATHER? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the person proceeding is not co-etemal 
With His principle, as the Son with the Father For Anus gives twelve modes 
of generation'^ The first mode is like the issue of a line from a point, 
wherein is wanting equality of simplicity The second is like the emission of 
rays from the sun, wherein is absent equality of nature The third is like the 
mark or impression made by a seal, wherein is wanting consubstantiality 
and executive power The fourth is the infusion of a good will from God, 
wherein consubstantiality is also wanting The fifth is the emanation of an 
accident from its subject, but the accident has no subsistence The sixth is 
the abstraction of a species from matter, as sense receives the species from 
the sensible object, wherein is wanting equality of spiritual simplicity The 
seventh is the exciting of the will by knowledge, which excitation 15 merely 
temporal The eighth is transformation, as an image is made of brass, which 
transformation is material The ninth is motion from a mover, and here 
again we have effect and cause The tenth is the eduction of species from 
genera, but this mode has no place in God, for the Father is not predicated 
of the Son as the genus of a species The eleventh is the realization of an 
idea [idratii)\, as an external coffer arises from the one in the mind The 
twelfth IS birth, as a man is begotten of his father, which implies priority 
and posteriority of time Thus it is clear that equality of nature or of time is 
absent in every mode whereby one thing is from another So if the Son is 
from the Father, we must say that He is less than the Father, or later than 
the Father, or both 

Oht 2 Further, everything that comes fiom another has a principle But 
nothing eternal has a principle Therefore the Son is nut eternal, nor is the 
Holy Ghost 

Obj 3 Further, everything which IS corrupted ceases to be Hence every- 
thing generated begins to be, for the end of generation is existence But the 
Son is generated by the Father Therefore He begins to exist, and is not 
co-eternal with the Father 

Obj 4 Further, if the Son be begotten by the Father, either He is always 
being begotten, or there is some moment in which He is begotten If He is 
always being begotten, since, during the process of generation, a thing must 
be imperfect, as appears in successive things, which are always in process of 
becoming, as time and motion, it follows that the Son must be always im 
perfect, which cannot be admitted Thus there is a moment to be assigned 
for the begetting of the Son, and before that mDinent the Son did not exist 


Cf Candidus Ananus, De Gensr Dtv (PL 8, 1015) 
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On ths contrary, Athanasius declares that all the three persons are co- 
eternal With each other ''* 

I answer that. We must say that the Snn is co-eternal with the Father In 
proof of which we must consider that for a thing which proceeds from a 
principle to be posterior to its principle may be due to two reasons one on 
the part of the agent, and the other on the part of the action On the part 
of the agent, this happens differently as regards volunlary agents and natu- 
ral agents In voluntary agents, because of the choice of tune, for as a 
free agent can choose the form it gives to the eflei L, as was stated above, 
so it can choose the Lime in which to prudiiLC its effect In natural agents, 
however, this happens because an agent lines not have the perfection of its 
natural power, fiom the very first, but obLaii.s il after a certain time, as, for 
instance, a man is not able to generate from thi verv first Considered on 
the part of action, anything derived fioiii a principle lannot e\ist simul- 
taneously with its principle when the .irtion is siKiessive So, given that 
an agent, as soon as it evists, begins to act thus the effect would not exist m 
the came instant, but m the instant of the aLlion’s termination Now it is 
manifest, according to what has been said, that the Father does not beget 
the Son by will, but by nature,”' and also that the lather's nature was per- 
fect from eternity, and ag im that the aLtinii wlierebv the Father produces 
the Son is not successive, bpiause thus the Sun would be successively gen- 
eratid, and His generation would be material and accompanied by move- 
ment, which IS quite impossible 1 herefore we rniiLliiile that the Son existed 
whensoever the Father existed, and thus the Son is co-eternal with the 
Father, and likewise the Holy Ghost is co-eternal with both 

Reply Ohj i As Augustine savs no mode of the procession of any crea- 
ture perfectly represents the divine generation '' Hence we need to gather 
a likeness of it from many of these modes, so that what is wanting m one 
may be somewhat supplied from another anil thus it is declared in the 
council of Ephesus Let Splendor tell thee that the co-ctcrnal Son existed 
always with the Father, let the Word announie the impas\ihility of His 
Birth, h t the name of the Son insinuate His consubstantiality Yet, above 
them all, the procession of the word from the intellect represents it more 
exactly for the intellectual word is not posterior to Us source except m an 
intellect passing from potentiality to act, and this cannot be said of God 

R< plv Oh] 2 Eternity excludes a principle of duration, but not a principle 
Ilf origin 

Riplv Ob] 3 Every corruption is a change, and so all that corrupts be- 
gins not to exist and ceases to be The divine generation, however, is not a 
change, as was stated above ''' Hence the Son is ever being begotten, and 
the Father is always begetting 

Cf Svmb "Qujcumqup" (Denzinger, no jp) Q 41, a 2 Ibtd 
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Reply Ob; 4 In time there is something indivisible — namely, the in- 
stant, and there is something else which endures — namely, time But in 
eternity the indivisible now stands ever still, as we have said above But 
the generation of the Son is not in the now of tune, or in time, but in eter- 
nity And so, to express the presentiahty and permanence of eternity, we 
can say that He u ever betng born, as Drigen said But as Gregory and 
Augustine say, it is better to say ever born, so that ever may denote the per- 
manence of eternity, and born the perfection of the Begotten Thus, there- 
fore, neither is the Son imperfect, nor was there a time when He was not, 
as Anus said 


Third Article 

WHETHIR IN THE EIVINL PERSONS THERE EXISTS AN 
ORDER OF NATURE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Artiile — 

Objection 1 It would seem that among the divine persons there does not 
exist an order of nature For whatever exists in God is the essence, or a per- 
son, or a notion But the order of natuie does not signify the essence, nor 
any of the persons, or notions Therefore there is no order of nature in God 
Obj 2 further, wherever order of nature exists there one comes before 
another, at least, according to nature and intellect But in the divine per- 
sons there exists neither priority nor posteriority as was declared by 
Athanasius*^ Therefore, in the divine persons there is no order of nature 
Obj 3 Further, wherever order exists, distinction also exists But there 
IS no distinction m the divme nature Therefore it is not subjerl to order 
and order of nature does not exist in it 

Obj 4 Further, the divine nature is the divine essence But there is no 
order of essence in God Therefore neither is theie of nature 

On the contrary. Where plurality exists without order, confusion exists 
But in the divine persons there is no confusion, as Athanasius says - ' There- 
fore m God order exists 

7 answer that. Order always has reference to some principle Therefore, 
since there are many kinds of principle — namely, according to site, as a 
point, according to intellert, as the principle of demonstration, and ac- 
cording to each individual cause — so are there many kinds of order Now, 
as we have staled,-'’ principle is said to exist in God according to origin 
without priority, so there must likewise be order according to origin with- 
out priority, and this is called the order of nature in the words of Augus- 

” [3 ID, a 2, ad I , a 4, ad 2 "'In lerem , ham IX (PG 15, 357) "■‘St Greg- 

ory, Moral, XXIX, i (PL 76, 477) , St Augustine, Lib S3 Quaes t , q 37 (PL 40, 27J 
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tine Not whertby one ts prior to another, but whereby one 15 from an- 
other 

Reply Obj i The Drier af nature signifies the nation of origin in gen- 
eral, nnt a special kind of origin 

Reply Ohj 2 In created things, even when what is derived from a prin- 
ciple IS coeval in duration with its principle the principle still comes first in 
the order nf natuie and reason, if our consideratinn bears an that which is 
the principle If, however, we consider the rel itions af cause and effect, or of 
the principle and the thing proceeding therefrom, it is clear that the things 
so related are simultaneous in the order of nature and reason, inasmuch as 
the ane enters the definition of the other But in God the relations them- 
selves are the persons subsisting in one nature So, neither on the part of the 
nature, nor on the part of the relations, ran one person be prior to another, 
not even in the order of nature and reason 

Reply Ob] 3 The order of nature meins, nnt the ordering of nature itself, 
hut the existence of ordir in the divine Persons according to natural origin 
i?i ply Vb] 4 Nature in a certain wav implies the idea nf a principle, but 
essence does not, and ^o the order of origin is more correctly called the order 
of nature than the order of essence 

Fiiurlh Article 

WHITHER THt SON IS hOllAI TO THE FATHER IN 
CREAINI SS' 

We procted thus to the Fourth Artith — 

Objection i It would seem that the tion is not equal to the Father in 
greatness For He Himself said (/o xiv 28) The Ftilhir is greater than I , 
and the y\postle savs (i Cor xv zS) The Son Himself shall be subject to 
Him that put all things under Him 

Ob] 2 Further, Paternity is part of the Tather's dignity But paternity 
does not belong to the Son Therefore the Sun does not possess all the 
Father’s digniti , and so He is not equal in greatness to the Father 

Ob] 3 Further, wherever there exist a whole and a part, many parts are 
more than one only, or than fewer parts, as three men are more than two, or 
than one But in God there seems to exist a univeisal whole, and a part, for 
under relation or notion several notions are included Therefore, since in 
the Father there are three notions, while in the Sun there are only two, the 
Sun IS evidently not equal to the Father 

On the contrary, It is said {Phil 11 6) He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with Gad 

I answer that. The Son is necessarily equal to the Father in greatness 
For the greatness of God is nothing but the perfection of His nature Now it 
belongs to the very nature of paternity and filiation that the Son by gener- 
^ Contra Afailmm , II, 14 (PL 42, 775! 
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ation should attain to the possession of the perfection of the nature which 
IS in the Father, in the same way as it is in the Father Himself But since in 
men generation is a certain kind of transmutation of one proceeding from 
potentiality to act, it follows that a man is not equal at first to the father 
who begets him, but attains to equality by due growth, unless owing to a 
defect in the principle of generation it should happen otherwise Now from 
what precedes it is evident that in God there really and properly exist 
paternity and filiation Nor can we say that the power of generation in the 
Father was defective, or that the Son of God arrived at perfection in a suc- 
cessive manner and by change Therefore we must say that the Son was 
eternally equal to the Father in greatness Hence, Hilary says Remove 
bodily weakness, remove the beginning oj conception, remove pain and all 
human shortcomings, then every son, by icason oj his natural nativity, is 
the jathtr's equal, because he has a like nature 

Reply Ohj i These words are to be understood of Christ’s human na- 
ture, wherein He is less than the Father, and subject to Him, lout in His 
divine nature He is equal to the Father This is expressed by Athanasius 
Equal to the Father in His Godhead, less than the Father in humanity, 
and by Hilary By the Jail of giving, the Father is greater, but lie is not 
las to Whom the same being is given, and the same Hilary says The Son 
subjects Ilimstlf by His inborn piety — that is, by His recognition of pater- 
nal authority, whereas creatures are subject by their created weakness 

Ri ply Ohj 2 Equality IS measured by greatness In God greatness signi- 
fies the perfection of nature, as was above explained, and belongs to the 
essence Thus equality anti likeness in God have reference to the essence, 
nor can there be inequality or dissimilitude arising from the distinction of 
the relations Therefore Augustine says The qur.stio'f} oj ortgtn is, II ho is 
fiom whom? but the question of equality ts, Oj what kind, or how great, is 
he? Therefore, paternity is the Father’s dignity, as also the Father's es- 
sence, since dignity is something absolute, and peitains to the essence 
Since, therefore, the same essence, which in the l ather is paternity, in the 
Son IS filiation, so the sanie dignity which, in the lather is paternity, in 
the Son is filiation It is thus true to say that the Son possesses whatever 
dignity the Father has, but we cannot argue the Father has paternity, 
thcrejorc the Son has paternity, for there is a transition from substance to 
relation For the Father and the Son have the same essence and dignity, 
which exist in the Father by the relation of giver, and in the Son by the 
rplatinn of receiver 

Reply Oh] 3 In Sod relation is not a universal whole^ although it is 
predicated of several relations, because all the relations are one in essence 
and being, which is irreconcilable with the idea of universal, the parts of 

^ Q 27, a 2 , q 33, a 2, ad 3 and 4,33 /Jp Synod (PL id, 528) 
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which are distinguished in being Person, likewise, 15 nut a. universal term in 
Gnd, as we have seen abuve Therefore, all the relations together are not 
something greater than only one, nor are all the persons something greater 
than only one, because the whole perfection of the divine nature exists m 
each person 


Fifth Article 

■WHI THFH THE SON IS IN THl FATHIH, AND CONVERSELY? 

We proreed thus to the Filth Article — 

ObjEction 1 It would seem that the Sun ant! the Father are not in each 
other For the Philosopher gives eight nindcs of one thing existing in an- 
other,'*’’ according to none of which is the Son 111 the hather, or conversely, 
as IS patent to anyone who examines each nioilt Therefore the Son and the 
Father are not in each other 

Ohj 2 Further, nothing that has ciiiiu' out from another IS within it But 
the Son from eternity came nut Irom tht Fithir, according to Micheas v 2 
Uts going jnrlh ij frtivi the be^tnnmt;, from tht davs oj itcrmty Therefore 
the Son is not in the hather 

Obj j Further, tine of two opposites lannot be 111 the other But the Son 
and the h ither are relativeU opposed Thereinrt one cannot be in the other 

On the contrary. It is said {Jo \iv lol I inn m the Father, and the 
Fatlur IS tit Me 

I ansit'n that, There are three points of Lunsidcrutinn as regards the 
hather and the Son the essence, the relation, and the origin, and according 
to each the Son and the Father are in each other 'Ihe Father is m the Son 
by His essence, for the lather is His own essence, anil communicates His 
essence to the Son not by any change on His part Hence it follows that, as 
the haLher’s essence is in the Son, the Father Himself is in the Son, likewise, 
since the Son is His own essence, it follows that He Himself is in the Father 
in \Ahnm is His esseme This is what is said by Hilarv The unchanseahh 
God, ffi fo speak, Jnllows Uts own nature in begetting an unchangeable God 
So we understand the nature of Gad to suhsiit in Him, for lie is God in 
Cod *" It IS also manifest that, as regards the relations, each of two relative 
opposites is in the concept of the other Regarding origin, fuilhermore, it is 
clear that the procession of the intelligible word is not outside the intellect, 
inasmuch as it remains in the utterer of the word, and likewise what is ex- 
pressed by the word is contained in it And the same applies to the Holy 
Ghost 

Reply Obj i What is contained in creatures does not sufficiently repre- 
sent what exists in God, so according to none of the ways enumerated by 
the Philosopher are the Son and the Father m each other The way that 

“ Q 30, a 4, ad j ^ Phys , IV, 3 (aioa 14) ” Dr Tnn ,V (PL !□, 155) 
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most approaches to it is to be found in that whereby something exists in its 
originating principle, except that the unity of essence between the principle- 
and that which proceeds from it is wanting in created things 

Reply Obj 2 The Son’s going forth from the Father is by way of the 
interior procession whereby the woid emerges from the heart and remains 
therein Hence this going forth in God is only by the distinction of the rela- 
tions, not by any kind of essential separation 

Reply Ob) 3 The Father and the Son are relatively opposed, but not 
essentially, however, as was above explained, among relative opposites one 
IS in the other 


Sixth Article 

WHETHER THE SON IS EQUAL TO THE FATHER IN 
POWER? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the Son is not equal to the Father in 
power For it is said [Jo v 19) The Son cannot do anything of Himselj 
hut what lie setth the Father doing But the Father can act of Himself 
Therefore the Father’s power is greater than the Son’s 

Oh) 2 Further, greater is the power of him who commands and teaches 
than of him who obeys and hears But the Father commands the Son ac- 
cording to Jo xiv 31 As the Fathei gave Mi commandment , so do I The 
Father also teaches the Son The Father loveth the Son, and showetk Him 
all things that 11 inisdj doth [Jo v 20) Also, the Son hears As I hear, so 
I judge [Jo \ 3c) Therefore, the lather has greater power than the Son 
Obj 3 Further, it belongs to the Father’s omnqiotinLe to be able to be- 
get a bon equal to Himself For Augustine says Were lie unable to beget 
one equal to Himselj, where would be the omnipotence 0] Cod the Father^ 
But the Son cannot beget a Son, as was proved above Therefore the Son 
cannot do all that belongs to the Father’s omnipotence, and hence He is 
not equal to Him in power 

On the contrary. It is said [Jo v 19) W hatsoever things the Father 
doth, these the Son also doth in like manner 

I answer that. The Son is necessarily equal to the Father in power Power 
of action is a consequence of perfection of nature In creatures, for instance, 
we see that the more perfect the nature, the greater power there is for action 
Now It was shown above that the very notion of the divine paternity and 
filiation requires that the Son should be the Father’s equal in greatness — 
that IS, in perfection of nature Hence it lollows that the Son is equal to the 
Father in power, and the same applies to the Holy Ghost in relation to both 
Reply Obj i The words, the Son cannot of Himself do anything, do not 
withdraw from the Son any power possessed by the Father, since it is im- 
Contra Maximm , IT, 7 (PL 42, 762) “ Q 4ii a b, ad i and 2 
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mediately added, IV/iatsoever things the Father doth, the Son doth in like 
manner [Jo v 19) , buL their meaning is to show that the Son derives His 
pnwer [ram the Father, of Whom He receives His nature Hence, Hilary 
says The unity cj the dtuinc nature implies that the Son so acts of Himself 
\per Tc], that IJi docs not art by Himself \a \c\ 

Reply Ob} 2 The Father’s j/ioouk? and the Son's /icarmf are to be taken 
in the sense that the father communicates knowledge to the Son, as He 
cnmmuniLates His essence The command of the father can be explained in 
the same sense, as giving Him from eternity knowledge and will to act, by 
begetting Him Or, better still, this ina3' be referred to Christ in His human 
nature 

Reply Ob] 3 As the same essence is paternity in the Father, and filiation 
in the hon, so by the same power the FalliLi begets, .ind the Son is begotten 
Hence it is clear that the Son can do whatever the father can do But it does 
not follow that the Son can htgel, foi to argue thus would imply transition 
from substance to relation, since generation signifies a divine relation So 
the Son has the same power as the father, hut with another relation for 
the Father has powei as giving, and this is sigmfierl when it is said that lie 
can generate, hut Son has power as rn living, and this is signified when it 
is said that Hi run be giiieratid 
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Question XLIII 


THE MISSION OF THE DIVINE PERSONS 

[In Eight Articles) 

We next consider the mission of the divine persons, concerning which there 
are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether it is suitable for a divine person 
to be sent? (2) Whether mission is eternal, or only temporal? (3) In what 
sense a divine person is invisibly sent? (4I Whether it is fitting that each 
person be sent? (5) Whether both the Son and the Holy Ghost are invisibly 
sent? (6) To whom the invisible mission is directed? (7) Visible mission 
^8) Whether any person sends Himself visibly or invisibly? 

First Article 

WHETHER A DIVINE PERSON CAN FITTINGLY BE SENT? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article — 

Ohjtrfion i It would seem that a divine person cannot fittingly be sent 
For one who is sent is less than the sender But one divine person is not less 
than another Therefore one person is not sent by another 

Obj 2 Further, what is sent is separated from the sender, and so Jerome 
says, commenting on Ezeckttl xvi 53 What is joined and tied in one body 
cannot he sent ' But in the divine persons there is nothing that is separable, 
as Hilary says ? Therefore one person is not sent by another 

D6j 3 Further, whoever is sent departs from one place and comes anew 
into another But this does not apply to a divine person. Who is everywhere 
Therefore it is not suitable for a divine person to be sent 

On the contrary, It is said (Jo viii 16) 7 am not alone, but 1 and the 
Father that sent Me 

I answer that, the notion of mission includes two things the relation of 
the one sent to the sender, and that of the one sent to the end whereto he is 
sent That anyone be sent implies a certain kind of procession of the one 
sent from the sender either according to command, as the master sends the 
servant, or according to counsel, as an adviser may be said to send the king 
to battle, or according to origin, as a tree sends forth its flower Through 
the fact that anyone is sent there is also indicated a relation to the term to 
which one is sent, so that in some way he begins to be present there either 
because in no way was he present before in the place whereto he is sent, or 
because he begins to be there in some way in which he was not there hitherto 
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Thus the mission of a divine pierson is a fitLing thing, as meaning m one 
way the procession of origin from the sender, and as meaning a new way of 
existing in another Thus the Son is said to be sent by the Father into the 
world, inasmuch as He began to exist visibly in the world by taking our na- 
ture, whereas He uas previously tn the world {lo i i) 

Reply Oh] i Mission implies inferiority in the one sent when it means 
procession from the principle as sending by command or counsel, for the 
one commanding is the greater and the counsellor is the wiser In God, 
however, it means only procession of origin, which is according to equality, 
as was explained above ^ 

Reply Ob] 2 What is so sent as to begin to exist where previously it did 
not exist, IS locally moved by being sent, hence it is necessarily separated 
locally from the sender This, however, dues nut occur in the mission of a 
divine person for the divine person sent neither begins to exist where he 
did not previously exist, nor ceases (o exist where He was Hence such a 
mission takes place without a separation, h,iving only distinction of origin 
Reply Ob] 3 This objection rests on the idea of mission according to 
local motion, which is not in God 

Second ArticU 

WHtllltR MISSION IS tlLFNVL, OR ONIY TEMPORAL? 

c ptoeecd thus to the Second irtteU - 
Ob]ectwn i It woold seem that mission can be eternal For Gregory says, 
The bon ts sent men as Hi is bi c'l tti n ‘ Itiit the 'sun s generation is eternal 
Therefore mission is eternal 

Oil] 2 Further, a thing is changed if it lieiomes something temporally. 
But a divine person is not changed Therefore the mission of a divine person 
IS not temporal, but eternal 

Oh] 3 Further, mission implies procession But the procession of the 
divine persons is eternal Therefore mission is also eternal 

On the ennirarv. ll 1-, said {Cal iv 4) H 7 «/i thi jullniss of the time was 
come. Cad sent His bon 

I answir that, A ceitain difference is to be observed in all the terms that 
express the origin of the dmne persons For some express only relation to 
the principle as pi on ision and going forth Others express the term of pro- 
cession together with the relation to the principle Of these, some express 
the eternal term, as generation and spiration, for generation is the proces- 
sion of the divine person info the divine nature and passive spiration is the 
procession of the subsisting love Other names express the temporal term 
with the relalinn to the principle, as mission and giving For a thing is sent 
that it may be in something else, and is given that it may be possessed, but 
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that a divine person be possessed by any creature, or exist in it in a new 
way, IS temp oral 

Hence missinn and giving have only a temporal signification in Ood, but 
generation and spiration are exclusively eternal, whereas procession and 
going joTth have, in Ood, both an eternal and a temporal signification for 
the Son has proceeded eternally as God But He may proceed temporally, 
to become man as well, according to His visible mission, or He may pro- 
ceed temporally by dwelling m man according to lbs invisible mission 
Reply Ob] I Gregory speaks of the temporal generation of the Son, not 
from the I’ather, but from His mother, or it may be taken to mean that the 
bon could be sent because He was eternally begotten 

Reply Ob] 2 That a divine person may newly exist m anyone, or be pos- 
sessed temporally by anyone, does not come from change in the divine per- 
son, but from change in the creature, as God Himself is temporally called 
Lord by a change in the creature 

Reply Ob] 3 Mission not only signifies procession from the principle, but 
also includes the temporal term of the procession Hence mission is only 
temporal Dr we may say that it includes the eternal procession, with the 
addition ol a temporal effect For the relation of a divine person to His prin- 
ciple must be eternal Hence the procession may be called a twin procession, 
eternal and temporal, not that there is a double relation to the principle, but 
a double term, temporal and eternal 


Third Article 

WHETHrm THF INVISIBLE MISSION 01' A DIVINE PERSON IS 

ONLY ACCORDING TO THE GIFT OF SANCTIFYING GRACE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the invisible mission of a divine person 
IS not only according to the gift of sanctifying grace For the sending of a 
divine person means that He is given Hence if a divine person is sent only 
according to the gifts of sanctifying grace, the divine person Himself will 
not be given but only His gifts, and this is the error of those who say that 
the Holy Ghost is not given, but that His gifts are given 

Ob] 2 Further, this preposition, according to, denotes the relation of 
some cause But a divine person is the cause that the gift of sanctifying 
grace is possessed, and not conversely, according to Rom v 5, the charity 
of God is pouted forth m our hearts by the Holy Ghost, Who is given to us 
Therefore it is improperly said that the divine person is sent according to 
the gifts of sanctifying grace 

Ob] 3 Further, Augustine says that the Son, when temporally perceived 
by the mind, is said to he sent But the Son is known not only by sanctify- 
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ing grace, but also by gratuitous grace, as well as by faith and by knowl- 
edge Therefore a divine person is not sent only according to the gift of 
sanctifying grace 

Obj 4 Further, Rabanus says that the Holy Ghost was given to the 
apostles for the working of miracles" This, however, is not a gift of sanc- 
tifying grate, hut a gratuitous grace 'I herefore a divine person is not 
given only ai cording to the gift of sanctifying grace 

On the 1 ontrary, Augustine says that Ihe Holy Ghost proceeds temporally 
for the treature's sanitificalion^ But mission is a temporal procession 
Since, then, the creature’s sanctiftcation is by sanctifying grace, it tollows 
that the mission of a divine person is only by sanctiftmg grace 
/ answer that, A div'ine person is fittingly sent in the sense that He 
exists newly in anyone, and He is fittmglv given as possessed by anyone, 
but neither nf these is otherwise than liy sanitifymg grace 

For God IS in all things 111 a universal way by His essence, power, and 
presence, as the cause existing m the effects whuh participate m His good- 
ness Above anil beyunil this universal way, however, there is one special 
way belonging to the rational nature whireiii Giiil is said to be present as 
the object known is in the kniiwer, anil the bclDved in the lover And since 
the rational creature by Us nperaliun nf knowledge and love attains to God 
Himsell, acLiirtling to this special wav find is said not only to exist in the 
rational creature, hut also to dwell therein as in His own temple So no other 
effect can be put down as the icasoii wh\ the dnine person is in the rational 
creature in a new way ext ept sam tifyiiig grai e Hem e, the divine person is 
sent and pnneeds tL'injiorally cinl\ according to samtilying grace 
Again, WE are said to possess nnlv what we lan fieily use or enjoy' But 
to have the power of enjoying the duine person c,in be only according to 
sanctifying grace \ntl vet the Holy Ohosl is jiussesseil bv man, and dwells 
within hull, in the \ ery gift itself of sanctifving grace Hence the Holy 
Ghost Himsilf is given and sent 

Rtph’Oh] 1 Bv the gift of sanctifying grace the rational creature IS per- 
fected so that it can hiuh freelv use tin treated gift itself, and also enjoy 
the tlivmi jierson Himself And so the invisible mission takes place accord- 
ing to the gift of sanctifying grace, and yit the divine [lerson Himself is 
giv en 

Rt ply Ob] 2 Sanctifying grace disposes the soul to possess the divine 
person and this is signified when it is said that the Holy Ghost is given ac- 
cording to the gift Ilf grace Nevertheless the gift itself nf grace is from the 
Holv Ghost and this is what is meant bv the words, the chanty of God is 
poured forth in our hearts bv the Holv Ghost 

Reply Ob) j Although the Son can be known by us according to other 
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efiects, yet He neither dwells in us, nor is He even possessed by us, accord- 
ing to those effects 

Reply Ob} 4 The working of miracles manifests sanctifying grace, as 
does also the gift of prophecy and any other gratuitous grace Hence gra- 
tuitous grace is called the 0/ r/ie \i Cor XU 7) And so 

the Holy Ghost is said to be given to the apostles for the working of mira- 
cles, because sanctifying grace was given to them along with its outward 
sign Were only the sign of sanctifying grace given to them without the grace 
itself, it would nut be said absolutely that the Holy Ghost was given, except 
with some qualifying term, just as we read of certain ones receiving the gift 
of the spirit of prophecy, or of miracles, as having from the Holy Ghost the 
power of prophesying or of working miracles 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE FATHER CAN BE FITTINGLY SENT? 

Wp proreeti thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It seems fitting that also the Father should be sent Forbemg 
sent means that a divine person is given But the Father gives Himself 
since He can be possessed only by His giving Himself Therefore it can be 
said that the Father sends Himself 

Ob} 2 Further, a divine person is sent according to the indwelling of 
grace But by grace the whole Irinity dwells in us according to /o xiv 23 
Wc will come to him and make Our abode with him Therefore each one of 
the divine persons is sent 

Ob} 3 Further, whatever belongs to one person belongs to them all, ex- 
cept the notions and persons But mission does not signify any person, nor 
even a notion, smee there are only five notions, as was stated above ® There- 
fore every divine person can be sent 

On the contrary, Augustine says. The Father alone is never described as 
having been sent '' 

/ answer that. The very idea of mission means procession from another, 
and in God it means procession according to origin, as was above explained 
Hence, as the Father is not from another, in no way is it fitting for Him to 
be sent, but this tan belong only to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, to Whom 
rt belongs to be from another 

Reply Oh} I In the sense of giving as a free bestowal of something, the 
Father gives Himself, as freely bestowing Himself to be enjoyed by the 
creature But as implying the authority of the giver as regards what is given, 
to be given applies in God only to the Person Who is from another, and the 
same as regards being sent 
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Reply Obj 2 Although the Effect of grace is also from the Father, Who 
dwells in us by grace, just as the Son and the Holy Ghost, still He is not de- 
scribed as being sent, for He is not from another Thus Augustine says that 
Tke Father, u,hcn known by anyone temporarily, ts not said to be sent , for 
there is no one whence He is, or from whom Hi proceeds 

Reply Ohi 3 Mission, meaning procession trnm the sender, includes the 
signification of a notion, not of a special notion, but in general, for fo be 
from anolhir is common to two of the nolions 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER IT IS FITTING IDS TIIF SON TO BE SENT 
INVlSIBLt ■' 

We proceed thus to the btfth [rtub — 

Objection 1 It wiiulil seem lhat it is not fitting for the Son to be sent in- 
visibly For the intisiblc misMon of a divine peison is according to the gilt 
of grace Kut all gifts of grate liiinng to the HoK Ghost ,icrnrding to i Cor 
XU II One and the came ispirtt uorketh all things Therefore only the Holy 
Ghost is sent invisililv 

Obj 2 Turther the niissioii of a divine person is .iccouling to sanctifying 
grace Hut the gifts belonging to the perfection of thi intellect are not gifts 
of sanctifying grate, suite they can he possessed without the gift of charity, 
iitcording to i C or \ni 2 If I should have prophny, and should know all 
mvstcucs, and alt knowhdge, and if / should haii all faith id that I could 
move mountains, and have not chanty I am nothin'' T herefore, since the 
bon proceeds as the word of the intellect, it seems unfitting for Him to be 
sent invisibly 

Uh] 3 I’urther, the mission of a divine person is a procession, as was said 
above But the procession of the Son is not the protessinn of the Holy Ghost 
Therefore they are distinct missions, if both are sent, and then one of them 
would be superfluous, Since one would suffice for the creature’s sanctifica- 
tion 

On till ront/aiy. It is said of divine Wisdom (H’;i i\ id) 'lend her 
jinm heaven to 1 h\ sainh,and from the seat of 1 hy grnttness 

1 answer that, 'Ihiough sanctifying grace the whole Tiinilv dwells in the 
mind, according to Jo xiv 23 IVe will come to hem, and mil make Our 
iihi)r/( W'lth him But Lhat a divine person be sent to anv one b> invisible 
grace signifies both that this Person dwells in a new way within someone 
and lhat He has His origin trom another Hence since both to the Son and 
to the HuK Ghost it belongs to dwell in the soul by grace and to be from 
another, it therefore belongs to both of them to be invisibly sent As to the 
Father though He dwells in us bv grace, still it does not belong to Him to 
be from another, and consequently it does not belong to Him to be sent 
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Reply Oh] 1 All the gifts, considered as such, are attributed to the Holy 
Ghost, for He is by His nature the first Gift, since He is Love, as was already 
stated Nevertheless, although this is true, some gifts, by reason of their 
own particular nature, are appropriated m a certain way to the Son, those, 
namely, which belong to the intellect, and in respect of which we speak of 
the mission of the Son Hence Augustine says that The Sm ts sent to any- 
one invisibly, whenever He is known and perceived by anyone 

Reply Ob] 2 The soul is made like to God by grace Hence for a divine 
person to be sent to anyone by grace, there must needs be a likening of the 
soul to the divine person Who is sent, by some gift of grace Because the 
Holy Ghost is Love, the soul is assimilated to the Holy Ghost by the gift of 
chariW hence the mission of the Holy Ghost is according to the gift of 
charity But the Son is the Word, not any sort of word, but one Who 
breathes forth Love Hence Augustine says The Word wt speak oj is 
knowledge with love ” Thus the Son is sent not in accordance with every 
and any kind of intellectual peifection, but according to the intellectual for- 
mation or illumination which breaks forth into the affection of love, as is 
said [Jo VI 451 Everyone that hath heard from the Father and hath 
learned lomcth to Me, and (Pt xvxviii 4) In my meditation a fire shall 
flame forth Thus Augustine plainly says The Son is sent, whenever He is 
known and perceived bv anyone Now perception implies a certain experi- 
mental knowledge, and this is properly called wisdom [sapientiaj, as it were, 
a relishing knowledge jcicnfia] according to Ecrfiii vi 23 Thewis- 

dom of doctrine is according to her name 

Reply Ob] 3 Since mission expresses the origin of the person Who is sent, 
and His indwelling by grace, as was above explained, if we speak of mission 
according to origin, in Ihis sense the Son's mission is distinguished from the 
mission of the Holy Ghost, just as generation is distinguished from proces- 
sion If we consider mission as regards the effect of grace, in this sense the 
two missions are united in the root of grace, but are distinguished in the ef- 
fects of grace, which consist in the illumination of the intellect and the kin- 
dling of the affection Thus it is manifest that one mission cannot be without 
the other, because neither takes place without sanctifying grace, nor is one 
person separated from the other 
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Sixth Article 

WHtTHFH THE INVISIBIE MISSION IS TO ALL WHO 
PARTICIPATE GRACE? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the invisible mission is not to all who par- 
ticipate grace For the Fathers ol the Old Testament had their share of 
grace Yet to them was made no invisible mission for it is said (Jo vii 39) 
The Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus vHii not yet glorified Therefore 
the invisible mission is not to all partakers in grace 

Ohj 2 Further, progress in virtue IS only by grai E But the invisible mis- 
sion IS not according to progress 111 virtue, beiause progress in virtue is con- 
tinuous, since charity always increases nr decreases and thus the mission 
would be continuous Therefore the invisible mission is not to all who share 
in grace 

Oh] 3 Further, Christ and the blessed have fullness of grace But mission 
IS not to them, for mission implies distance, whereas Christ, as man, and all 
the blessed are perlectly united to God Therefore the invisible mission is 
not to all sharers in grace 

04 ; 4 Further, the harraments of the New Law contain grace, and it is 
not said that the invisible mission is sent to them Therefore the invisible 
mission IS not to all thal have grace 

On thi I ontrary According to Augustine, the invisible mission is for the 
creature's sanctification Now eveiv creature that has grace is sanctified 
Therefore the invisible niissiiin is to every such criature 

I answer that As w.is above stated mission in its very meaning implies 
either that he who is sent begins to exist where he was not before, as occurs 
to creatures, or that he begins to exist where he was before, but in a new 
wav, in which sense mission is asiribed to the divine persons Thus mission, 
as 1 egards the one who receives it, implies two things, the indwelling of grace, 
and a ccrt.uii renewal by grace Thus the invisible mission is to all in whom 
are to lie found these two rimditions 

Ri piv Ob) I The invisible mission was directed to the Did Testament 
lathers, as appears from what Augustine sav's, namely, thal the invisible 
mission of the Son is in man and with min This was done in jaimer times 
with thi Fathtn and Prophits Thus the words, thi Spirit was not yet 
givi n, are to be applied to that giving aeconipamed with a visible sign which 
took place nn the day of Pentecost 

Reply Ohj 2 The invisible mission takes place also as regards progress 
in virtue nr inirsase of grace Hence Augustine savs that the Son is sent to 
each ant whin lie is known and perceived by anyone, ro far as He can be 
known and ptmived according to the capacity oj the soul, whether journey- 
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tng towards God, or united perjertly to Him Such invisible mission, hnW' 
ever, chiefly occurs as regards anyone’s proficiency in the performance of a 
new act, or in the acquisition of a new state of grace, as, for example, the 
proficiency in reference to the gift of miracles or of prophecy, or in the fervor 
of charity leading a man to expose himself to the danger of martyrdom, or 
to renounce his possessions, or to undertake any arduous work 

Reply Ob] 3 The invisible mission is directed to the blessed at the very 
beginning of their beatitude The invisible mission is made to them subse- 
quently, not by the intensity of grace, but by the further revelation of mys- 
teries, which goes on till the day of judgment huch an increase is by the 
extension of grace, because it extends to a greater number of objects To 
Christ the invisible mission was sent at the first moment of His conception , 
but not afterwards, since from the beginning of His conception He was filled 
with all wisdom and grace 

Reply Ob] 4 Grace resides instrumentally in the sacraments of the New 
Law, as the form of a thing designed resides in the instruments of the art 
designing, according to a certain procession from the agent to the subject 
receiving the operation But mission is spoken of only as directed to its term 
Hence the mission of the divine person is not to the sacraments, but to those 
who receive grace through the sacraments 

Seventh Article 

WHETHER IT IS FITTING FOR THE HOLY GHOST TO BE 
SFNT VISIBLY? 

Wc proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the Holy Ghost is not fittingly sent in a 
visible manner For the Sun, as visibly sent to the world, is said to be less 
than the Father But the Holy Ghost is never said to be less than the Father 
Therefore the Holy Ghost is not fittingly sent in a visible manner 

Ob] 2 Further, the visible mission takes place by way of union to a vis- 
ible cieatore, as the Son’s mission according to the flesh But the Holy Ghost 
did not assume any visible creature, and hence it cannot be said that He 
exists otherwise in some creatures than in others, unless perhaps as in a sign, 
as He IS also present in the sacraments and in all the figures of the law Thus 
the Holy Ghost is either not sent visibly at all, or His visible mission takes 
place in all these things 

Ob) 3 Further, every visible creature is an effect showing forth the whole 
Trinity Therefore the Holy Ghost is nut sent by reason of those visible 
creatures more than any other person 

Ob] 4 Further, the Son was visibly sent according to the noblest of vis- 
ible creatures, namely, human nature Therefore if the Holy Ghost is sent 
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visibly, He DU^ht to have been sent according to snmE kind of rational crea- 
tures 

06/ ; Further, whatever 15 done visibly by God is dispensed by the min- 
istry of the angels, as Augustine says '* So visible appearances, if there have 
been any, came by means of the angels Thus the angels are sent, and not the 
Holy Ghost 

Oh/ 5 Further, if the Holy Ghost is sent in a visible manner, this is only 
for the purpose of manifesting the invisible mission, for invisible things are 
made known hy the visible So those to whom there was not an invisible 
mission ought not to receive the visible mission, and to all who received 
the invisible mission, whether in the New nr m the Old Testament, there 
ought likewise to be the visible mission and this is clearly false Therefore 
the Holy Ghost is nnt sent visibly 

On the contrary, Mi’ihUln] {Mat! 111 16) that, when our Lord was bap- 
tized, the Holv Ghost descended upon Him 111 the shape of a dove 

I answer that, God provides fur all things according to the nature of each 
thing Now the natuie of man requires that he be led to the invisible by vis- 
ible things, as was e\[ilained above 1 herefore, the invisible things of God 
must be made manifest to man by the things that are visible As God there- 
fore, in a certain way has demonstrated Himselt and His eternal processions 
tu men In visible creatures, according to cerlam signs, so it was fitting that 
the invisible niissiiuis also ot the flivine persons chinild be made manifest by 
some visible creatures 

This mode of manifestation applies in different wajs to the Son and to 
the Holv Ghost For it belongs tu the Huh' Ghuil Who proceed! as Love, 
to be the gift of sane tincatiuii. but tu the Son, as the principle of the Holy 
Ghost, it belongs to be the author of this iiinctiriLatmu Thus the Son has 
been sent visibly as the author of sanctification , the Holy Ghost as the sign 
of Sant tificaliim 

Ri pfv Oh j I The Son assumed the visible creature, wherein He appeared, 
into the unit; of His person, so that whatever can be said of that creature 
I ,ni Ilf caul of the Son of Cod, and so, by reason of the mture assumed, the 
Sun IS called less than the Father But the Holv Ghost rlid not assume the 
visible crialure, m which He appeared, into the unitv of His person, so that 
what IS said of it rannot be predicated of Him Hence He cannot be called 
less Lliaii the Father bv reason of any visible creature 

Ri plv Oh) e Ihe visible mission of the Hnlv Ghost docs not applv to the 
iinaginarv vision which is that of prophecy, because, as Augustine says 
T/k propl'i he vtsiati rr not displayed to rot portal evts bv corporeal shapes, 
but M i/mji'H tu tin ipirit hv the spiritual images of bodies But ■whoever saw 
the dovi and the lire saw them hv their evrf Nor, again, has the Holy Ghost 
the same rdatinn to these images that the Son has to the rock, because it is 
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smd, ‘The rock was Christ’ [i Cor x 4) For that rock was already created, 
and after the manner of an action was named Christ, Whom it typified, 
whereas the dove and the fire suddenly appeared to signify only what was 
happening They seem, however, to be like to the flame of the burning hush 
seen by Moses and to the column which the people followed in the desert, 
and to the lightning and thunder issuing forth when the Law was given on the 
mountain For the purpose of the bodily appearances ol those things was 
that they might signify something, and then pass away Thus the visible 
mission IS neither displayed by prophetic vision which is imaginary and not 
corporeal, nor by the sacramental signs of the Did and New Testament, 
wherein certain pre-existing things are employed to signify something But 
the Holy Ghost is said to be sent visibly, inasmuch as He showed Himself 
in certain creatures as in signs especially made for that purpose 

Rcplv Ob J 3 Although the whole Trinity makes those creatures, still they 
are made in order tn show forth in some special way this or that person For 
as the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are signified by diverse names, so also 
can They each one be signified by different things, even though neither sep- 
aration nor diversity exists among Them 

Reply Oh] 4 It was necessary for the Son to be declared as the author of 
sanctification, as has been said Thus the \isible mission of the Son was nec- 
essarily made according tn the rational nature to which it belongs to act, 
and which is capable of sanctification, whereas any other creature could be 
the sign of sanctification Nor was siiih a visible creature, formed for such a 
purpose, necessarily assumed by the Holy Ghost into the unity of His per- 
son, since it was not assumed nr used for the jmrpiise iif action, but only for 
the purpose of a sign, and so likewise it was not required to last beyiind what 
its use required 

Reply Ob) ^ Those tisible creatures were formed by the ministry of the 
angels, not to signify the person of an angel, but to signify the Person of the 
Holy Ghost Thus as the Holy Ghost resided in those visible creatures as 
the one signified in the sign, on that account the Holy Ghost is said to be sent 
visibly, and not an angel 

Reply Ob] fi It is not necessaiy that the invisible mission should always 
be made manifest by some visible cxteinal sign, but, as is said (/ Cor xii 
7), the manifestation of theSpirit is givin to every man unto profit, that is, 
of the rhurch This utility consists in the confirmation and propagation of 
the Faith by such visible signs This has been done chiefly by Christ and by 
the apostles, according to Ilcb 11 3, whith having begun to he declared by 
the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that hcaid 

Thus in a special sense, a mission of the Holy Ghost was directed to Christ, 
to the apostles, and to some of the early saints on whom the Church was in a 
way founded, in such a manner, however, that the visible mission made to 
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Christ should show forth the invisible mission made to Him, not at that par- 
ticular time, but at the first moment of His conception The visible mission 
was directed to Christ at the tune of His baptism by the figure of a dove, a 
fruitful animal, to show forth in Christ the authority of the giver of grace by 
spiritual regeneration, hence the Father’s voice spoke. This is My beloved 
Son [Matt iii 17), that others might be regenerated to the likeness of the 
only Begotten The Transfiguration showed the mission forth in the appear- 
ance of a bright cloud, to show the eminence of His teaching and hence it 
was said, //(ar yc //im (A/ntt wii 5) To the apostles the mission was di- 
rected in the form of breathing lo show forth the power of their ministry in 
the dispensation of the sacraments, and hence it was said. Whose sins you 
shall jorgivr, thiy are jor^ntn [Jo \\ s-\) , and again it was directed to 
them under the sign n[ lierj’ tongues, to show forth the office of teaching, 
whence it is said that th/ r hi I’on to spent zvilh dii'en tonv^ucs [Acts 11 4) 
The visible mission of the Hol\ Ghost was (itlmgh not sent to the Fathers 
of the Old TesLametiL, hciause the visible mission of the Son was to be ac- 
complished before that of the Holy (ihost sinie the Hnlj' Gliust manifests 
the Son, as the Son inamfcsls the bather Visible apparitions of the divine 
persons were, however, given to the I'alhcis ol the Did Testament, these, 
however, cannot he called visible missions because, according In Augustine, 
they were not made to designate the indwelling of the divine person by grace, 
but for the niamfestation of something else-' 


Eighth ArUch 

WHETHER A DIVINI, PERSON IS SENT ONLY BY THE 
PtH&oN wiiENci HE PHocirns hernally-' 

IIV proct I d thin to the Rii;htk irtirlr — 

Ohjtition I It w'oiild seem that a divine person is sent only by the person 
whence He proceeds eternalh For as Augustine savs, The Father is sent by 
nn iniE biraiisr lli is from no rinr Therefore, il a divine person 15 sent by 
another, He must be from that other 

Ob] 2 Further, the sender has auLluirity over the one sent But there can 
be no authoritv as regards a divine person except according to origin There- 
fore the divine person sent must prui eed from the one sending 

Oh] 3 Further, 1/ a divine person can he sent In one whence He does not 
proceed, then the Holy Ghost may he given bv a man, although He proceeds 
not irom hem, which is conUarv to what Augustine says -' Therefore, the 
divine person is sent onh' by the one whence He proceeds 

On the contrary The bon is sent by' the Holv Ghost, according to Isa 
xJviii i 6 ,Xaw the I.prd God hath sent Me and His Spirit But the Son is not 
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frnm the Holy Ghost Therefore a divine person is sent by one from Whom 
He does not proceed 

/ answer that. There are different opinions on this point Some say that a 
divine person is sent only by the one whence He proceeds eternally, and 
so, when it is said that the Son of God is sent h\ the Holv Ghost, this is to be 
explained as regards His human nature, according to which He was sent to 
preach by the Holy Ghost Augustine however, says that the Son is sent bv 
Himself, and by the Holy Ghost,-'^ and that the Holy Ghost is sent by Him- 
self, and by the Son, so that to be sent in God does not apply to each per- 
son, but only to the person proceeding from another, whereas to send belongs 
to each person 

There is some truth in both of these opinions For when a person is de- 
scribed as being sent, the person Himself existing from another is desig- 
nated, along with the visible or invisible effect which is the purpose ol the 
mission of the divine person Thus if the sender be designated as the prin- 
ciple of the person sent, in this sense not each person sends, but that person 
only Who is the principle of the person sent, and thus the Son is sent only 
by the Father, and the Holy Ghost by the Father and the Son If, however, 
the person sending is understood as the principle of the effect which the pur- 
pose of the mission, in that sense the whole Trinity sends the person sent 
This reason does not prove that a man tan send the Holy Ghost, for man 
cannot cause the effect of grace 

The answers to the objections appear from the above 

np C!l , It, s (PL 42, 849I , Piter LiimbnrrI, Srnt , 1 , vv, 7 ( 1 , 55) , St Bnnaventure- 
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TREATISE ON CREATION 


Question XL1\ 

THE PROCESSION OF CREATURES FROM GDD, AND THE 
FIRST CAUSE 01 ALL THINGS 
[In Four .Irtidts) 

After treating of the procession nf the divine persons, we must consider the 
procession of creatures from God This consukriition will be threefold (i) 
the production of creatures, (;) the ilisliniliim of cieatures,’ (3) their 
preservation and government - Concerning the first point there are three 
things to be cunsideied (i) the first cause of things, (2) the mode of pro- 
cession Ilf creatures irom the first lanst, (3) the beginning of the duration 
of things 

Under the first heail there arc four points of )nr|iur\ 1 1 ) Whether God is 
the efficient cause of all beings’ (2) AMicther primarv matter is created by 
God, nr is an inilepeiulent cn-ordmalc principle with Him’ (3) Whether 
God IS the e\eniphii\ cause of things or whelhci theie are other exemplary 
causes? (4) Whether He is the final cause of things’ 

Fir^t Arlirli 

WHETHER IT IS NETESSARt THAT I VERS IlElNG BE 
LRI ATE U BA t.Oll ’ 

We prot ced thus to the Fust irtiili — 

Objection i It would seem that it is not necessarv that eseiv being be 
created bv God For there is nothing to pie\ eiit a thing Irnm being without 
that which does not lielnng tc its essence, as a man can be found without 
whitpiuss Hut the rilatinn of the thing caused to ils laiise does not appear 

be Es-ential to fieings, for some beings can be understood without it 
Then fore th[ s can exist without it, and hence it is possible that some beings 
should not be created bv God 

Ob) 2 Furthir, a thing requires an efficient cause in order to exist There- 
fore whatever cannot nnt-be does not require an efficient cause But no nec- 
essary thing can nol-lie btiause whatever necessarily exists cannot not-be 
Theiefore as there are many necessary things in existence, it appears that 
not all beings are from God 

Db; 3 Further, among whatexer things there is a cause, there can be dem- 
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□nstration by that cause But in mathematics demonstratinn is not made by 
the efficient cause, as appears from the Philosopher ^ Therefore not all be- 
ings are from God as from their efficient cause 

On the contrary, It is said \Rom xi 36) Oj Him, and by Him, and in 
Him arc all tkifigs 

I answer that. It must be said that everything, that in any way is, is from 
God For whatever is found in anything by participatiun must be caused in 
it by that to which it belongs essentially, as iron becomes heated by fire Now 
it has been shown above, when treating of the divine simplicity, that God is 
self-subsisting being itself,'’ and also that subsisting being can be only one,’ 
just as, if whiteness were self-subsisting, it would be one, since whiteness is 
multiplied by its recipients Therefore all beings other than God are not their 
own being, but are beings by participation Therefore, it must be that all 
things which are diversified by the diverse participation of being, so as to be 
more or less perfect, are caused by one First Being, Who possesses being 
most perfectly 

Flence Plato said that unity must come before multitude,* and Aristotle 
said that whatever is greatest in being and greatest in truth is the cause of 
every being and of every truth, just as whatever is the greatest in heat is the 
cause oj all heat ’ 

Reply Ob] i Though relation to its cause is not part of the definition of 
a thing caused, still it follows as a result of what belongs to its nature For, 
from the fact that a thing is being by participation, it follows that it is 
caused Hence such a being cannot be without being caused, just as man 
cannot be without having the faculty of laughing But, since to be caused 
does not enter into the nature of being taken absolutely, that is why there 
exists a being that is uncaused 

Reply Ob] 2 This objection has led some to say that what is necessary 
has no cause But this is manifestly false in demonstrative sciences, where 
necessary principles are the causes of necessary conclusions And therefore 
Aristotle says that there are some necessary things which have a cause of 
their necessity But the reason why an efficient cause is required is not 
merely because the effect can not-be, but because the effect would not be if 
the cause were not For this conditional proposition is true, whether the 
antecedent and consequent be possible or impossible 

Reply Oh] 3 Although they are not abstract in reality, mathematicals 
are considered in abstraction by the reason Now, it belongs to a thing to 
have an efficient cause according as it has being And so, although mathe- 
maticals do have an efficient cause, it is not according to their relation to 
their efficient cause that they fall under the consideration of the mathema- 
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tician ThEteforE thEre is no dEmonstration by mEans of an Ef&ciEnt cause m 
math Etna tics 


Second Article 

WHETHER PRIMARY MATTER IS CHEATED BY EDD? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that primary maLter is not created by God 
For whatever is made is composed tif a subject and of something else But 
primary matter has no subject Therefore primaiy matter cannot have been 
made by God 

Dfij 2 Further, action and passion are opposite members of a division 
But just as the first actii'e principle is God, so the first passive principle is 
matter Therefore God and pirimarv matter are two principles divided 
against each other, neither of which is from the other 

Obj 3 Further, every agent produces its like, and thus, since every agent 
acts in proportion to its actuality, it follows that everything made is m some 
degree actual But primary matter, considered in itself, is only m poten- 
tiality Therefore it is against the nature of primary matter to be a thing 
made 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Two thinfjs hast Thou made, 0 Lord, 
one nigh unto Thyself — vi7 , angels — the other rtgh unto nothing — viz , pri- 
mary matter 

/ answer that, The ancient philosophers gradually, and as it were step by 
step, advanced in the knowledge of truth ” At first, being rather undevel- 
oped, they failed to realize that any beings existed except sensible bodies 
And those among them who admitted movement did iint consider it except 
according to certain accidents,"’ for instance, according to rarefaction and 
condensation,'^ through union and separation ''' \nd supposing, as they did, 
that corporeal substance itself was uncreated,''' thev assigned certain causes 
for these accidental changes, as for insl.ihce, friendship, discord,-'’ intel- 
lect,^' nr something of that kind An advance was made when they under- 
stood that there was a distinction between the sulistanlial form and matter, 
which latter they held to be uncrEated,-' and when they peiceived transmu- 
tation to take place in bodies in regard to essential forms These transmu- 
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tations they attributed to certain more universal causes, such as the oblique 
circle, according to Aristotle, or tbe Ideas, according to Plato 
But we must take into consideration that matter is contracted by its form 
to a determinate species, just as a substance belonging to a certain species is 
contracted by a supervening accident to a determinate mode of being, for 
instance, man by whiteness Each of these opinions, therefore, considered 
bemg under some particular aspect, namely, either as this being or as suck 
a being, and so they assigned particular efficient causes to things 

Then others advanced further and raised themselves to the consideration 
of being as being, and who assigned a cause to things, not only according as 
they are these or such, but according as they are bemgs Therefore, what- 
ever IS the cause of things considered as beings, must be the cause of things, 
not only according as they are such by accidental forms, nor according as 
they are these by substantial forms, but also according to all that belongs to 
their being in any way whatever And thus it is necessary to say that also 
primary matter is created by the universal cause of things 

Reply Ob] i The Philosopher is speaking of becoming m particular — 
that is, from form to form, either accidental .or substantiaP“ But here we 
are speaking of things according to their coming forth from the universal 
principle of being From this coming forth matter itself is not excluded, al- 
though it is excluded from the other mode of being made 

Reply Ob] 2 Passion is an effect of action Hence it is reasonable that 
the first passive principle should be the effect of the first active principle, 
since ever)"^ imperfect thing is caused by one perfect For the first principle 
must be most perfect, as Aristotle says 

Reply Ob] 3 The reason adduced does not show that matter is nut cre- 
ated, but that it IS not created without form, for though everything created 
IS actual, still it IS nut pure act Hence it is necessary that even what is po- 
tential in it should be created, if all that belongs to its being is created 


Third Arlicb 

WHETHER THE EXEMPLARY CAUSE IS ANYTHING OTHER 
THAN GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would Seem that the exemplary cause is something other 
than God For the effect is like its exemplar But creatures are far from be- 
ing like God Therefore God is not their exemplary cause 

Oh] 2 Further, whatever is by participation is reduced to something self- 
existing, as a thing ignited is reduced to fire, as was stated above But what- 
ever exists in sensible things exists only by participation of some species 
This appears from the fact that m all sensible things is found not only what 
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belongs to the species, but also individuating principles added to the prin- 
ciples of the species Therefore it is necessary to admit self-existing species, 
as, for instance, a pir se man, and a per se horse, and the like, which are 
called the exemplars Therefore exemplary causes exist outside God 

Obj 3 Further, sciences and definitions are concerned with species them- 
selves, hut not as these are in particular things because there is no science 
□r definition of particular things Therefore there are some beings, which are 
beings or species not existing in singular things, and these are called exem- 
plars Therefore the same conclusion follows as abote 

nbj 4 Further, this likewise appears from Dinnvsius, who says that self- 
subsisting being is before self-suhsistmg life, and before self-subsisting wis- 
dom 

On the contrary, The exemplar is the same as the idea But ideas, accord- 
ing to Augustine, are the ma^tir fnrmi which are contained in the divine in- 
telligence Therefore the exemplars of things are not outside God 

/ aniwcr that, God is the first exemplary cause of all things In proof 
whereof we must consider that if for the production of anything an exem- 
plar IS neressarv, it is in order that the effect may receive a determinate 
form For an artificer produces a determinate form in matter by reason of 
the exemplar befiire him, whether it he the exemplar beheld externally, or 
the exempidi interiorly conceit ed in the mind Now it is manifest that things 
made by nature i eceive ileterniinale forms This determination of forms 
must be reduced to the divine wisdom as its first principle, for divine wis- 
dom devised the order of the universi residing in the distinction of things 
And therefore we must sav that m the divine wisdom are the models of all 
things, which we have called ideas — i r , exeinplarv forms existing in the di- 
vine mind And although these ideas are multiplied by their relations to 
things, nevertheless, thev are not really distinct from the divine essence, in- 
asmuch as the likeness of that essence can be shared diversely by different 
things In this manner, therefore, God Himself is the first exemplar of all 
things Jloreover, in created things one may be called the exemplar of an- 
other by the reason of its likeness to it either in species, or by the analogy of 
some kind of imitation 

Riplv Oh) 1 Although creatures are not so perfect as to be specifically 
like God in nature, after the manner in which a man begotten is like to the 
man begelting, still thev do attain to likeness to Him, according to the rep- 
resentation in the exemplar known by God, just as a material house is like 
the house in the ai chitect’s mind 

Reply Oh] 2 It is of a man's nature to be in matter, and so a man without 
matter is impossible Therefore, although this particular man is a man by 
participation of the sfiecies, he cannot be reduced to anything self-existing 
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m the same species, but to a superior species, such as separate substances. 
The same applies to ether sensible things 

Reply Ob; 3 Although every science and definition is concerned only 
with beings, still it is not necessary that a thing should have the same way 
of being as the intellect has of understanding For through the power of the 
agent intellect we abstract universals from particular conditions, but it is 
not necessary that universals should subsist outside the particulars as their 
exemplars 

Reply Oh] 4 As Dionysius says, by sclf-cxisting life and xelf-existmg 
wisdom he sometimes denotes God Himself, sometimes the powers given to 
things themselves,^* but not any self-subsisting things, as the ancients as- 
serted 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER GOD IS THE FINAL CAUSE OF ALL THINGS? 

W e proceed thus to the Fourth Arttclc — 

Objection i It would seem that God is not the final cause of all things 
For to act for an end seems to imply need of the end But God needs nothing. 
Therefore it does nut become Hun to act for an end 

Ob] 2 lurther, the end of generation, and the form of the thing gener- 
ated, and the agent cannot be identical, because the end of generation is the 
form of the thing generated But God is the first agent producing all things 
Therefore He is not the final cause of all things 

Obj 3 Further, all things desire their end But all things do not desire 
God, for all dii not even know Him Therefore God is not the end of all 
things 

Oh] 4 Further, the final cause is the first of causes If, therefore, God is 
the efficient cause and the final cause, it follows that before and after exist in 
Him, which is impossible 

On the contrary, It is said (Proii xvi 4) The Lord has made all things 
for Himself 

I answer that. Every agent acts for an end, or otherwise one thing would 
not follow more than another from the actum of the agent, unless it were by 
chance Now the end of the agent and of the patient considered as such is the 
same, but in a different wav respectively For the impression which the agent 
intends to produce, and which the patient intends to receive, are one and the 
same Some things, however, are both agent and patient at the same time 
these are imperfect agents, and to these it belongs to intend, even m acting 
the acquisition of something But it does not belong to the First Agent, Who 
IS agent only, to act for the acquisition of some end He intends only to com- 
mumcate His perfection, which is His goodness, while every creature in 
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tends to acquire its own perfection, which is the likeness of the dmne per- 
fection and goodness Therefore the divine goodness is the end of all things 
Reply Oh] i To act from need belongs only to an imperfect agent, which 
by Its nature is both agent and patient But this does not belong to God, and 
therefore He alone is the most perfectly liberal giver, because He does not 
act for His own proii t, but only out of His own goodness 

Reply Oh] 2 The form of the thing generated is not the end of genera- 
tion, except inasmuch as it is the likeness of the form of the generator, which 
intends to communicate its own likeness otherwise the form of the thing 
generated would be more noble than the generator, since the end is more 
noble than the means to the end 

Reply Ob] 3 All things desire Giid as their end in desiring any particular 
good, whether this desire he intellectual or sensible or natural, i e . with- 
out knowledge, for nothing is good and desirable except inasmuch as it 
participates in the likeness to God 

Reply Oh] 4 Since God is (he efficient, ihe exemplar and the final cause 
of all things, and since primary matter is from Him, it follows that the first 
principle of all things is one in realitv But this does not prevent us from 
thinking that, from the standpoint of our reason there are many things in 
God, of which we come to know some before others 



QuESUon XLV 


THE MODE DF EMANATION OF THINGS FROM THE 
FIRST PRINCIPLE 
[In Eight Articles) 

The next qUEstinn cancerns the mode of the emanation of things from the 
First Principle which is called creation On creation there are eight points of 
inquiry (i) What is creation? (2) Whether God can create anything? (3) 
Whether creation is a reality in things? (4) To what things it belongs to be 
created? (5) Whether it belongs to God alone to create? (S) Whether tn 
create is common to the whole Trinity, or proper to any one Person? (7) 
Whether any trace of the Trinity is to be found in created things^ (B) 
Whether the work of creation enters into the works of nature and of the will? 

First Article 

WHETHEB TO CREATE IS TO MAKE SOMETHING FROM 
NOTHING? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that to create 15 not to make anything from 
nothing For Augustine says To make concerns what did not exist at all, 
but to create is to make something by bringing it forth from what was al- 
ready existing ^ 

Obj 2 Further, the nobility of action and of motion is considered from 
their terms On this basis, action is nobler if it is from good to good, and 
from being to being, than if it is from nothing to something But creation ap- 
pears to be the most noble action, and first among all actions Therefore it is 
not from nothing to something, hut rather from being to being 

Obj 3 Further, the preposition /row ]cx\ expresses the relation of some 
cause, and especialjjc of the material cause, as when we say that a statue is 
made from brass But nothing cannot be the matter of being, nor in anyway 
its cause Therefore to create is not to make something from nothing 

On the contrary, On the text of Gen 1 t. In the beginning God created 
heaven, etc , the Gloss says To create is to make something from nothing “ 
7 answer that. As was said above, we must consider not only the emana- 
tion of a particular being from a particular agent, but also the emanation of 
all being from the universal cause, which is God,^ and this emanation we 
designate by the name of creation Now what proceeds by a particular 
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emanation is not presupposed to that emanation Thus, in the generation of 
man, we must sa_v that he does not exist before being generated, but man is 
made from not-man, and white from not-wktte Hence if the emanation of 
the whole universal being from the first principle be considered, it is impos- 
sible that an_\ being should be presupposed to this emanation Now nothing 
IS the same as no Aping Therefore as the generation of a man presupposes 
the non-bcing which is non-man, so creation, which is the emanation of all 
being, presupposes the non-bcing which is nothing 

Reply Ohj I iVugustine uses the term (nation in an equivocal sense, ac- 
cording as to lie created signifies improvement in things, as when we say 
that a bishop is created This is not the way in which we here use the term 
creation, but in the way already stated 

Reply Ob} 2 Changes rei eive their species and dignity, not from the term 
wherejrom, but from the term -uihnito Ihcrifore a change is more perfect 
and excellent when the term ivhnto of the change is more noble and excel- 
lent, altliough the term -whircjiom, ciirrcspiindiiie to the terra whereto, may 
be mm-e imperfetl thus generation is ahsuliitily niililer and more eycellcnt 
than alteialiun, beuiuse the substantial form is nobler than the accidental 
form, and yet the privation of the substanli il foim, wliii h is the term whu r- 
jrom 111 geneiation, is more imperfect than Ihc contrary which is the term 
uhinjiom in alteration Similarly, creation is ninre pprlei t and more excel- 
lent than generation and alteration, betause tht term whiretn is the whole 
substance of the thing, whereas what is urdersLood as the term whirefrom 
IS absolutely nuii-being 

Reply Ohj 3 M hen anything is said In he maile from nnlhiiig, the prepo- 
sition jrom |rvl does not signilv a material cause, but only an order, as 
when we say, jrom morning coma midday — 1 1 , ulli? morning conies mid- 
day But we must understand that this preposition jiom [ic] can either 
include the negation expressed when I say the nothing, nr it can be included 
in it If taken ra the first sense, then we afliriii the order liv stating the rela- 
tion of what now is to its previous non-being But if the negation includes the 
preposition, then the order is denied, and the sense is. It is made from 
nothing — I r , it IS not modi Jiom anything, just as if we were to say. He 
spi ak 1 of nothing, because he does not speak of any thing Both uses nf from 
are piesent when we say that something is made from nothing But in the 
first wav, the preposition from \cx\ expresses order, as has been said In the 
second sense, it expresses a relation to a material cause, and denies it 

Second Article 

WHiTHFR ODD C4N THEATE ANYTHING? 
f^^e proa ed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It wrauld seem that God cannot create anything, because, 
according to the Philosopher, the ancient philosophers considered it as a 
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CDinmanly received axiom that nothing is made from nothing * But the 
power of God does not extend to the contraries of first principles, as, for 
instance, that God could make the whole to be less than its part, or that affir- 
mation and negation be both true at the same time Therefore God cannot 
make anything from nothing, or create 

Obj 1 Further, if to create is to make something from nothing, to be 
created is to be made But to be made is to be changeil Therefore creation 
IS change But every change occurs m some subject, as appears by the defini- 
tion of motion for motion is the act of what is in potentiality Therefore it 
IS impossible for anything to be made out of nothing by God 

Ob} 3 Further, what has been made must have at some time been be- 
coming But it cannot be said that, at the same time, what is created is 
becoming and has been made, because in permanent things what is becom- 
ing, IS not, and what has been made, already is, and so, if we said that it was 
both, it would follow that something would be, and not be, at the same time 
Therefore, when anything is made, its becoming precedes its having been 
made But this is impossible, unless there is a subject in which the becoming 
IS sustained Therefore it is impossible that anything should be made from 
nothing 

Ob} 4 Further, an infinite distance cannot be crossed But an infinite dis- 
tance exists between being and nothing Therefore it does not happen that 
something is made Irom nothing 

On the contrary, It is said {Gen 1 r) In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth, on which the Gloss says that to create ts to make some- 
thing jrom nothing ' 

I answer that, Not only is it not impossible that anything should be 
created by God, but it is necessary to say that all things were created by 
God, as appears from what has been said For when anyone makes one thing 
from another, the thing from which he makes it is presupposed to his action, 
and IS not produced by his action, and thus the craftsman produces his 
works from natural things such as wood or brass, which are caused, not by 
the action of art, but by the action of nature So, too, nature itself causes 
natural things so far as concerns their form, but presupposes matter If, 
tlierefore, God acted only on the condition of a subject presupposed to His 
action. It would follow that the thing presupposed would not he caused by 
Him Now it was shown above that nothing can be unless it is from God, 
Who IS the universal cause of all being “ Hence it is necessary to say that 
God brings things into being from nothing 

Reply Ob} I The ancient philosophers, as was said above, considered 
only the emanation of particular effects from particular causes, which neces- 
sarily presuppose something in their action,' whence came their common 
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opinicin that nothing u made jrom nothing But this dictum has no pla[:e 111 
the first emanatinn from the universal principle of things 

Reply Ob] 2 Creation is not change, except according to our way of 
Understanding For change means that the same thing should be different 
now from nhat it was previously Sometimes it is the same actual reality 
which IS different now from what it was before, as happens when the motion 
is according to quantity, quality and place, but sometimes it is the same 
being only in potentiality, as in substantial change, the subject of which is 
matter But in creation, by which the whole substance of a thing is produced, 
the same thing can be taken as different now and before only according to 
our way of understanding, so that a thing is understood as first not existing 
at all, and afterwards as existing But as action and passim coincide as to the 
substance oj motion, and differ only according In diverse relations," it must 
follow that, when motion is withdrawn, there remain only the diverse rela- 
tions in the Creator and m the creature But because the mode of significa- 
tion follows the mode of understanding, as was said above,® creation is sig- 
nified as a change, and on this account it is said that to create is to make 
something from nothing ^nd yet to make and to he made are more suitable 
expressions here than to thange and to hr tlutngid, because to make and to 
be made import a relation of cause to the effect, and of effect to the cause, 
and implj' change only as a consequence 

Reply Ob] 3 In things which are made without motion, to become and to 
be already made are simultaneous, whether such making is the term of mo- 
tion, as illumination (for a thing is being illuminated and is illuminated at 
the same time), or whether it is not the term of motion, as the concept is 
being made in the mind and is made at the same time In things of this hind, 
what IS being made, is, but when we speak of their lieing made, we mean that 
they are from another, and that previously they did not exist Hence, since 
creation is without motion, a thing is being created and has been created at 
the same time 

Reply Ob] 4 This objection proceeds from a false imagination, as if there 
were an infinite medium between nothing and being, which is plainly false 
This false imagination comes from the fact that creation is signified as a 
change existing between two terms 

Third Article 

WHETHER CREATION IS ANYTHING IN THE CREATURE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that creation is not anything in the creature 
For just as creation taken in a passive sense is attributed to the creature, so 
creation taken in an active sense is attributed to the Creator But creation 
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taken actively is not anything in the Creator, because otherwise it would 
follow that in God there would be something temporal Therefore creation 
taken passively is not anything in the creature 

Obj 2 Further, there is no medium between tbe Creator and the creature 
But creation is signified as the medium between them both For it is not the 
Creator, as it is not eternal , nor is it a creature, because in that case it would 
be necessary to suppose another creation to create it, and so on to infinity 
Therefore creation is not anything in the creature 

Ob} j Further, if creation is anything in addition to created substance, it 
must be an accident belonging to it But every accident is in a subject 
Therefore a created thing would be the subject of creation, and so the same 
thing would be the subject and also the term of creation This is impossible, 
because the subject is before the accident, and preserves the accident, while 
the term is after the action and passion whose term it is, and as soon as it 
e’lists, action and passion cease Therefore creation itself is not any thing 
On the contrary, It is greater for a thing to be made according to its entire 
substance than to be made according to tls substantial or accidental form 
But generation, taken absolutely or relatively, whereby anything is made 
according to the substantial or the accidental form, is something in the thing 
generated Therefore much more is creation, whereby a thing is made ac- 
cording to its whole substance, something in the thing created 
I answer that. Creation posits something in the created thing only accord- 
ing to relation, for what is created is not made by motion or by change For 
what IS made by motion or by change is made from something pre-existing 
This happens, to be sure, in the particular productions of some beings, but it 
cannot happen in the production of all being by the universal cause of all 
beings, which is God Hence, when God creates. He produces things without 
motion Now when motion is removed from action and passion, only relation 
remains, as was said above Hence creation m the creature is only a certain 
relation to the Creator as to the principle of its being, even as in passion, 
which supposes motion, is implied a relation to the principle of motion 
Reply Oh j I Creation signified actively means the divine action, which IS 
God’s essence with a relation to the creature But iii God relation to the 
creature is not a real relation, but only a relation of reason, whereas the 
relation of the creature to God is a real relation, as was said above in treating 
of the divine names 

Reply Obj 2 Because creation IS signified as a change, as was said above, 
and change is a kind of medium between the mover and the moved, there- 
fore creation itself is signified as a medium between the Creator and the 
creature Nevertheless passive creation is m the creature, and is a creature 
Nor IS there need of a further creation in its creation, for since to be with 
•'eferenee to something else completely expresses what they are, relations are 
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not rEferred by any nther relations, but by themselvES, as was also shown 
above in treating of the equality of the Persons ” 

Reply Oh] j The treature is the term of creation as signifying a change, 
but it is lln subject of creation taken as a real relation, and is prior to it in 
being, as (he subject is to the accident Nevertheless, creation has a certain 
asped of priority on the part of the object tn which it is directed, which is 
the beginning of the creature Nor is it neiessary tn say that a creature is 
filing created during its entire existence for creation imports a relation of 
the creature to the Creator with a frrtain ntwncss or beginning 


Fmirlh Arlicle 

WHETHER TO DE CHEATLII IIELONCS TO COMPOSITE AND 
SUnslSIlNC. THINCS? 

We proreed thus tn the Fourth Irticlc — 

Objection 1 It would seem llul to be created does not belong to composite 
and subsisting things For in ibe Rooh of Cau\rs it is said, The first oj crea- 
turE\ IS being But the being of a created thing is not subsistent Therefore 
creation proper! v speaking does not belong to siilisisting and composite 
things 

Ob) 2 I- iirthei , whatever IS created IS fi iim niilhing Rut composite things 
are not ui't of nothing, but out of their component parts Therefore com- 
posite things lire not created 

Obj 1 I'urther, what is presupposed in the second emanation is properly 
priiduced liv the first as natural generation produces the natural thing, 
winch IS presupposed in the operation of art But what is presupposed in 
natural generation is niattir Therefore matter, and not the composite, is 
properly speaking that which is created 

On the I ontrory, Tl is said [Cm 11) In tin lx ginning God (mated 
heaven and earth But heaven and earth are subsisting composite things 
Therefore creation prnperlv belongs tn them 

I answer that , Tn lie created is a kind of coming to be, as was shown above 
Now, to be made is directed to the being of a thing Hence to be made and 
to be created properly belong tn whatever bring belongs Now being belongs 
prnperlv tn sutvsisting things, whether they he simple as in the case of sep- 
arate substances, nr composite, as m the rase of material substances For 
being lieliings tn that which has being — that is, to what subsists in its own 
being But forms and accidents and the like are called beings not as if they 
themselves were, but because something is by them as whiteness is called a 
being because its subject is white by it Hence according to the Philos- 
opher, an accident is more properly said to be of a being than a being 
Therefore, just as accidents and forms and other non-subsisting things are 
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to be said to co-exist rather than to esist, so they ought to be called con- 
created rather than created things But properly speaking, it is subsisting 
beings which are created 

Reply Ob] 1 In the proposition the first of created things is being, the 
word being does not refer to that which is created, but to the proper nature 
of the object of creation For a created thing is called created because it is a 
being, not because it is this being, since creation is the emanation of all 
being from the Universal Being, as was said above We use a similar way of 
speaking when we say that the fiist visible thing is color, although, strictly 
speaking, the thing colored is what is seen 

Reply Ob] 2 Creation does not mean the production of a composite thing 
from pre-existing principles, but the composite is so said to be created that 
it is brought into being along with all its component principles 

Reply Ob] 3 This reason does not prove that matter alone is created, but 
that matter does not exist except by creation, for creation is the production 
of the whole being, and not only of matter 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER IT DELONGS TO GOD ALONE TO CREATE? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that it does not belong to God alone to create. 
For atcording to the Philosopher, that is perfect which can make something 
like Itself Hut immaterial creatures are more perfect than material crea- 
tures, which nevertheless can produce their lilic, for fire generates fire, and 
man begets man Therefore an immaterial substance can make a substance 
like to Itself But immaterial substance can be made only by creation since 
It has no matter from which to be made Therefore a creature can create 

Ob] 2 Further, the greater the resistance on the part of the thing made, 
the greater power required in the maker But a contrary resists more than 
nothing Therefore it requires more power to make something from its con- 
trary (which nevertheless a creature can do) than to make a thing from 
nothing All the more therefore can a creature make something out of 
nothing 

Ob] 3 Further, the power of the maker is considered according to the 
measure of what is made But created being is finite, as we proved above 
when treating of the infinity of God Therefore only a finite power is 
needed to produce a creature by creation But to have a finite power is not 
contrary to the nature of a creature Therefore it is not impossible for a 
creature to create 

On the contrary, Augustine says that neither good nor bad angels can 
create anything Much less therefore can any other creatures 
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I ansuier that, It is sufficiently apparent at first glance, according to what 
has preceded, that to create can be the proper action of God alone For 
the more universal effects must be reduced to the more universal and prior 
causes Now among all effects the most universal is being itself, and hence it 
must be the proper effect of the first and most universal cause, God Hence 
we find It said that neither intelligence nor the soul gives being, except inas- 
much (11 it works by divine operation^^ Now to produce being absolutely, 
and not merely as this or that being, belongs to the nature of creation Hence 
it is manifest that creation is the proper art of God alone 

It IS possible, however, for something to participate in the proper action 
of another, not by its own power, but mslrunientally, inasmuch as it acts 
by the power of another, as air can heat and ignite by the power of fire And 
so some have supposed that altbough creation is the proper act of the uni- 
versal cause, still some lesser cause, acting bv the power of the first cause, 
can create And thus Avicenna asserted that the first separate substance 
created by God created another separate substance after itself, then the sub- 
stance of the heavens and its soul, anil that the substance of the heavens 
creates the matter of the inferior bodies"' ‘\nd in the same manner the 
Master of the Sentences savs that God lan lommimicate to a creature the 
power of creating, so that the creature c.in create as fiod's minister, and not 
by its own power 

But such a thing cannot be, because the secondary instrumental cause 
does not share in the action of the superio' cause, except inasmuch as by 
something proper to itself it acts dispositively in relation to the effect of the 
principal agent If therefore it produced nothing by means of what 1^ proper 
to itself, it would be set to work 111 vain, nor would there be any need for us 
to use special instruments for special actions 1 bus we see that a saw, in 
cutting wood, which it does by the property of its own form, produces the 
form of a bench, which 15 the proper effect of the principal agent But the 
proper effcit of God creating is what is presupposed to all other effects, and 
that IS being taken absolutely Hence nothing else can act dispositively and 
instrumentallv towards this effect, since creation does not depend on any- 
thing presupposed, which can be disposed by the action of the instrumental 
agent So it is impossible for any creature to create, either by its own power, 
or instrumentallv — that is, ministerially 

And above all it is absurd to suppose that a body can create, for no body 
acts except bv touching or moving, and thus it requires m its action some 
pre-existing thing which can be touched or moved, which is contrary to the 
very idea of creation 

Reply 01 j I \ perfect thing participating in any nature makes a like- 
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ness to itself, not by absolutely producing that nature, but by applying it to 
something else For an individual man cannot be the cause of human nature 
absolutely, because he would then be the cause of himself, but he is the cause 
that human nature exists in the man begotten And thus he presupposes in 
his action the determinate matter whereby he is an individual man But just 
as an individual man participates in human nature, so every created being 
participates, so to speak, in the nature of being, for God alone is His own 
being, as we have said above Therefore no created being can produce a 
being absolutely, except inasmuch as it causes being in some particular sub- 
ject, and so it IS necessary to presuppose that whereby a thing is this par- 
ticular thing as prior to the action whereby it produces its own like But in 
an immaterial substance it is not possible to presuppose anything whereby 
it IS this thing, because it is a this by its form, through which it has being 
For an immaterial substance is a subsisting form Therefore an immaterial 
substance cannot produce another like immaterial substance as regards its 
being, but only as regards some added perfection, as we may say that a 
superior ange! illumines an inferior, as Dionysius says In this sense 
we also speak of paternity in heaven, as the Apostle says [Ephes iii 15) 
From whom all paternity m heaven and on earth is named From which it 
clearly appears that no created being can cause anything, unless something is 
presupposed, which is against the nature of creation 

Reply Ob; 2 A thing is made from its contrary accidentally, but prop- 
erly it is made from the subject which is in potentiality And so the con- 
trary resists the agent, inasmuch as it keeps the potentiality from the act to 
which the agent intends to reduce the matter, just as fire intends to reduce 
the matter of water to an act like to itself, but is impeded by the form and 
contrary dispositions, by which the potentiality of the water is as it were re- 
strained from being reduced to act But Ihe mote the potentiality 15 re- 
strained, the more power is required in the agent to reduce the matter to act 
Hence a much greater power is required in the agent when no potentiality 
pre-exists Thus it apjiears that it is an act of much greater power to make a 
thing from nothing than from its contrary 
Reply Ob; 3 The power of the maker is reckoned not only from the sub- 
stance of the thing made, but also from the mode of its being made, for a 
greater heat heats not only rtiiire, but also more quickly Therefore, although 
to create a finite effect does not reveal an infinite power, yet to create it from 
nothing does reveal an infinite power This appears from what has been 
said For if a greater power is required in the agent in proportion to the dis- 
tance of the potentiality from act, it follows that the power of that which 
produces something from no presupposed potentiality (which is how a 
creating agent produces) is infinite, because there is no proportion between 
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«o potenhahty and the potentiality presupposed by the power of a natural 
agent, as there is no proportion between non-bcing and being And because 
no creature has an absolutely infinite power, any more than it has an infinite 
being, as was proved above,-*^ it follows that no creature can create 

Sixth Article 

WHETIICH TO CHEATF IS PROPIB TO ANY PERSON? 

Id e prnrft'd thus tn the Sixth Artirli — 

Objection i IL would seem that to create is proper to some Person For 
what IS first acts as the cause of what is after, and what is perfect is the 
cause of what is imperfect Hut the procession of a divine Person is prior to 
the procession of the creature, as well as more jierfect, because a divine Per- 
son proceeds in perfect likeness tn His principle, whereas the creature 
proceeds according to an imperfect likeness Therefore the processions of the 
divine Persons are the cause of the processions of things, and hence to create 
belongs tn a Person 

Ob) 2 Further, the divine Persons are ilistinguisheil from each other only 
by their priicessinns rtiid lelations I hi ri lore whatever difference is attrib- 
uted to the divine Persons belongs to them .n lording tn the processions and 
relations nf the Persmis Hut the cau.saliK on which creatures depend is 
riiverseli attributed to the div me Persons for 111 the Freed, to the Father is 
attributed that Ih n thi Cnatiir oj all thnigi vnbh und invmblr, to the 
Son Es attributed that b}' Hint all things vhh miiili , and to the Holy Ghost 
IS aftrilniled that He is Laid and Ltjc-gmi Therefore the production of 
creatures belongs to the Persons according tn jiroi i ssiiins and relations 

Oil] 3 Further, if it he said 'hat the causahlv of bod in relation to the 
creature flows from some essential atirihule appiopriated tn some one Per- 
son, this does not appear tn be sufficient I'lir cverv divini' effect is caused by 
every essential at tribute — viz , hv power, gnndness, and wisdom — and thus 
does not belong to one more than to another ThLrelnreno determinate mode 
of causality might tn he attributed to one Person ninre than to another, un- 
less the Pei sons are distinguished in creating according to relations and 
processions 

On the tontraiy, Dionysius says that all caused things are the common 
work nf the whole Godhead 

7 ansu’ii that, To create is, properly' speaking, to cause or produce the 
being of things And as every agent produces its like, the principle of action 
can he cnniidcred from the effect of the action, tor it is fire that generates 
fire 1 n create, therefore, belongs tn God according to His being But God’s 
being is His essence, which is common to the three Persons Hence to create 
IS not proper to any one Person, but is common tn the whole Trinity 
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Nevertheless the divine Persons, according to the nature of their proces- 
sion, have a causality in relation to the creation of things For as was said 
above, when treating of the knowledge and will of God, God is the cause of 
things by His intellect and will, just as the craftsman is cause of the things 
made by his craft Now the craftsman works through the word conceived 
in his intellect, and through the love of his will towards some object So, too, 
God the Father made the creature through His Word, which is His Son, and 
through His Love, which is the Holy Ghost And so the processions of the 
Persons are the model of the productions of creatures according as they in- 
clude the essential attributes, namely, knowledge and will 

Reply Obj i The processions of the divine Persons are the cause of crea- 
tion, as was above explained 

Reply Oh; 1 As the divine nature, although common to the three Per- 
sons, still belongs to them in a kind of order, inasmuch as the Son receives 
the divine nature from the Father, and the Holv Ghost from both so like- 
wise the power tri create, though common to the three Persons, belongs to 
them in a kind of order For the Son receives it from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost from both Hence to be the Creator is attributed to the Father 
as to Him Who does not receive Ihe power of creation from another And 
nf the Son it is said [Jo 1 3), Thmugh Him all things were made, inasmuch 
as He has the same power, hut from another for this pri position through 
usually denotes a mediate cause, or a principle jiom a pimciple But to the 
Holy Ghost, I\hn has the same power fiom both, is attributed that by His 
sway He governs and quickens what is ci Bated by the Father through the 
Son 

Again, the general reason for this attribution may be taken from the ap- 
propriation of the essential attributes For, as was above stated,^" to the 
Father is appropriated pauici, which is especially shown in creation, and 
therefore to be Creator is attributed to the Father To the Son is appropri- 
ated Ufiiloin, through which an intellectual agent acts, and therefore it is 
said Thinugh 11 horn all things imre made To the Holy Ghost is appropri- 
ated gnodnisi, to which belong both governance, which brings things to their 
proper end, and the giving of life For life consists in a certain interior move- 
ment , and the first mover is the end, and goodness 

Reply Ob; T, Although every effect of God proceeds from each attribute, 
nevertheless each effect is reduced to that attribute with which it is related 
according to its proper nature Thus, the ordering of things is reduced to 
wisdom, and the justification of the sinner to mercy and goodness poured out 
superabundantly But creation, which is the production of the very sub- 
stance of a thing, IS reduced to power 
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Seventh Article 

WHETHER IN CREATURES IS NECESSARILY FOUND A 
TRACE OF THE TRINITY? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in creatures there is not necessarily found 
a trace of the Trinity For anything can be traced through its traces But 
the trinity of persons cannot be traced from creatures, as was stated above 
Therefore there is no trace of the Trinity in creatures 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is m creatures is created Therefore if a trace 
of the Trinity is found in creatures according to some of their properties, 
and if everything created has a trace of the Trinity, it follows that we can 
find a trace of the Trinity in each of these properties, and so on to infinitude 

Obj 3 Further, the effect represents onlv its own cause But the causality 
on which creatures depend belongs to the common nature, and not to the 
relations by which the Persons are distinguished and numbered Therefore 
in the creature li to be found a trace, not of the Trinity, but of the unity of 
essence 

On the contrary, Augustine says that a Iran of the Trinity appears in 
creatures 

I answer that, Every effect in some degree represents its cause, but di- 
versely For some effects represent only the causality of the cause, but not 
Its form, as smoke represents fire Surh a repn sentation is called a trace, 
for a trace shows that someone has passed by but not who it is Other effects 
represent the cause in terms of a likeness of its form, as fire generated repre- 
sents fire generating, and as a statue of Mercury represents Mercury, and 
this IS called the representation of image Now the processions of the divine 
Persons are referred to the acts of intellect and will, as was said above For 
the Son proceeds as the Word of the intellect , and the Holy Ghost proceeds 
as the Love of the will Therefore m rational creatures, which possess intel- 
lect and will, there is found the representation of the Trinity by way of 
image, inasmuch as there is found in them a word conceived in the intellect 
and the love proceeding in the will 

But m all creatures there is found the trace of the Trinity, inasmuch as in 
every creature are found some things which are necessarily reduced to the 
divine Persons as to their cause For every creature subsists in its own being. 
It has a form by' which it is determined to a species, and it has relation to 
some other thing Therefore, according as it is a created substance, it repre- 
sents the cause and principle, and in this manner it reveals the Person of the 
Father Who is the principle jrom no principle According as it has a form 
and species, it represents the Word, for the form of a thing made by art is 
from the conception of the craftsman According as it has relation of order, 
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it reprESEnts ths Holy Ghost, inasmuch as He is love, because the order of the 
effect to something else is from the will of the Creator 

And so Augustine says that a trace of the Trinity is found in every crea- 
ture, according as tt ts one individual, and according or it is formed by a 
species, and according as it has a certain relation of order And to these are 
also reduced the three characteristics mentioned m the Book of Wisdom 
(xi 21) namely, number, weight and measure For meoriirf refers to the sub- 
stance of the thing limited by its principles, number reters to the species, 
weight refers to the order To these are likewise reduced the other three 
mentioned by Augustine, namely, mode, species and nrd(r,^‘‘ and also those 
he mentions in the book of Eighty-Three Questions that which exists, that 
by which it IS distinguished, that by which it is like other things^^ For a 
thing exists by its substance, it is distinct by its form, and it agrees by its 
order Other similar expressions may be easily reduced to the above 
Reply Oh) i The representation of the trace is to be referred to the ap- 
propriations in which manner we are able to arrive at a knowledge of the 
Trinity of the divine Persons from creatures, as we have said 
Reply Ob) 2 A creature is properly a subsisting thing, in which the above- 
mentioned three things are to be found Nor is it necessary that these three 
things should he found in each thing that exists in the creature, but only to 
a subsisting being is a trace ascribed in accord with them 

Reply Ob; 3 Even the processions of the Persons are in a way the cause 
and model of creation, as appears from the above 

Eighlh Article 

whether creation enters into the works dp 

NATURE AND ART? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth IrtiUc — 

Objection i It would seem that creation enters into the works of nature 
and art Fur in every operation of nature and art some form is produced 
But it IS not produced from anything, siiire matter has no part in it There- 
fore it IS produced from nothing, and thus in every operation of nature and 
art there is creation 

Dfi; 2 Further, the effect is not more powerful than its cause But in 
natural things the only agent is the accidental form, which is an active or a 
passive form Therefore the substantial form is not pruiluced by the opera- 
tion of nature, and therefore it must be produced by creation 

Ob) j Further, in nature like begets like But some things are found 
generated in nature by a thing unlike to them, as is evident in animals gen- 
erated through putrefaction Therefore their form is not from natuie, but 
by creation The same reason applies to other things 
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Ob] 4 Further, what is not created is not a creature If therefore in na- 
ture’s productions there were not creation, it would follow that nature's 
productions are not creatures, which is heretical 

On the contrary, Augustine distinguishes the work of propagation, which 
is a work of nature, from the work of creation 

I answci that, This question arises because of forms Some”^ said that 
forms do not come into existence by the action of nature, but previously 
exist in matter, for they asserted that forms are latent This arose from 
Ignorance concerning matter, and from not knowing how to distinguish be- 
tween potentiality and act For since fnmis pre-exist in matter potentially, 
they asserted that the forms pre-existed absolutely and without qualifica- 
tion Others,^" however, said that the forms were given or caused by a sep- 
arate agent by way of creation, and, accordingly, that to each operation of 
nature is joined creation But this opinion arose from ignorance concerning 
form For those who held it failed to consider that the form of a natural body 
IS not itself subsisting, hut is that hy which a thing is And therefore, since 
to be made and to ht created belong properly to a subsisting thing alone, as 
was shown above, it does not belong to forms to he made or to be created, 
but to be conercated W hat, properly speaking, is made hy the natural agent 
is the composite, whirh is made from matter 

Hem e creation does not enter into the works of nature, but for the opera- 
tion of nature something is presupposed 

Reply Ob) i Forms begin to be actual when the composites are made, not 
as though they are themselves 111, ide diriitl\ Imt onK tndiicitly 
Reply Oh) 2 The actixe qualities in nature act hy virtue of substantial 
forms and therefore the natural agent produces its like not only according 
to quality, but acciirding to species 

Rrpiv Oh] j For the generation of imperfect animals, a uni\ ersal agent 
surfices, and this is to be found in the celestial power to which they are as- 
similated, not in species, but at cording to a kind of analogy Nor is it neces- 
sary to sav that their Jorins are created by^ a separate agent However, for 
the generation of perfect animaK, the universal agent does not suffice, but a 
proper agent is required, acting as a univocal generator 

Reply Oh) 4 The operation of nature takes place only on the presupposi- 
tion of created principles, and thus the products of nature are called 
creatures 
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Question XLVl 


ON THE BEGINNING DF THE DURATION OF CREATURES 
\In Three Articles) 

Next must be considered the beginning of the duration of creatures, about 
which there are three points for treatment (i) Whether creatures always 
existed^ (2) Whether that they began to exist is an article of Faith? (3) 
How God IS said to have created heaven and earth in the beginning? 


First Arlicle 

WHFTHEH THE UNIVEBiL OF CREATURES ALWAYS 
EXISTED ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the universe of creatures, which is now 
called the world, had no beginning, but existed from eternity For every- 
thing which begins to be had, before being, the possibility of being other- 
wise its Loming to be would have been impossible If therefore the world be- 
gan to lie, before it began to be it was possible for it to be But that which 
can he is matter, which is in potentiality to being, whiih results from a lorm, 
and to non-heing, which results from privation of form If therefore the 
world began to be matter must have existed before the world But matter 
cannot be without form and if the matter of the world is joined to form, 
that IS the world Therefore the world existed before it began to be which is 
impossible ' 

Ohj 2 Further, nothing which has power to he always, sometimes is and 
sometimes is not, because as far as the power of a thing lasts, so long does it 
exist But every incorruptible thing has the power to be always, for its power 
does not extend to any determinate time Therefore no incorruptible thing 
sometimes is, and sometimes is nut But everything, which has a beginning, 
at Some time is, and at some time is not Therefore no incorruptible thing 
begins to be But there are many incorruptible things in the world, as the 
celestial bodies and all intellectual substances Therefore the world did not 
begin to be ^ 

^Argument of the Penpatetics, according to Maimonides, Cutde, II, 14 (p 174) — 
Cf Averracs, Deitruct Destruct , I (IX, l6ra) , In Phys , VIII, comm 4 (IV, iSSrl 
^ Anstotle, He Caelo, 1 , 12 (aSlb iB) — ^Averroes, In De Cado, 1 , comm ilg (V, sBrl 
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Ob} 3 Further, what is ungenerated has no heginning But the Philos- 
opher proves that matter is ungenerated,-* and also that the heavens are un- 
generated * Therefore the universe did not begin to be “ 

Ob] 4 Further, there is a vamum where there is not a body, but there 
could be But if the world began to be, there was first no body where the 
body of the world now is, and yet it could be there, otherwise it would not he 
there now Therefore before the world there was a vacuum, which is im- 
possible “ 

D6; 5 Further, nothing begins anew to be moved except for the fact that 
either the mover or the thing moved is now otherwise than it was before But 
what IS now otherwise than it was before is moved Therefore before every 
new motion there was a previous motion Therefore motion always was , and 
therefore so also was the thing moved, because motion is only in a movable 
thing ■* 

06 ; 6 Further, every mover is either natural or voluntary But neither 
begins to move except by some pre-existing motion For nature always oper- 
ates in the same manner hence unless some change precede either in the 
nature of the mover, or in the movable thing, there cannot arise from the 
natural mover a motion which was not there before As for the will, without 
Itself being changed, it puts off doing what it proposes to do, but this can be 
only by some imagined change, even if it involves only the passage of time 
Thus he who wills to make a house to-morrow, and not to-day, awaits some 
thing which will be to-morrow, but is not to-day At the very least he awaits 
for to-day to pass, and for to-morrow to come, and this cannot be without 
change, because time is the number of motion Therefore it remains that 
before every new motion, there was a previous motion, and so the same con- 
clusion follows as before * 

Ob] 7 Further, whatever is always in its beginning, and always in its 
end, cannot cease and cannot begin, because what begins is not in its end, 
and what ceases is not in its beginning But time is always in its begin- 
ning and end, because no part of time exists except nani, which is the 
end of the past and the beginning of the future Therefore time cannot 
begin or end, and consequently neither can motion, of which time is the 
number " 

Ob] 8 Further, God is before the world either in the order of nature only, 
or also in duration If in the order of nature only, therefore, since God is 
eternal, the world also is eternal But if God is prior in duration, since what 


(152328) *Df rucfo, I, 3 (27aa ij) " An argument of Aristotle, 
found in Maimonides, Gutdr, II, 13 (p 173) “Averroes, In De Caelo, III, comm 
Jg (V, g2V-i)ir) 'An argument of Aristntic, found in Maimonides, Gutde, II, 14 
fP 174) — Cl Ai'erroei, In Phvs , VIII, comm 7 (JV, I56r) ^Avicenna, Metaph 
IX, I r iD2ra1 — Averroes, In Pky^ ^ V TI T, rn miTi B |IV, 156V) , cnmm 15 (IV, 15SV ff ) , 
Destruot D^sIrucL ,l (IX, Brb) ■ AnstoUe. Pfiyi . VIII, i Usih ig) — Cf Avmoea, 
In PfcjiT , VlTl, cumm 11 (TV, 157V) 
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IS prior ani postErior m duration constitutes time, it follows that time 
existed before the world, which is impossible 

Obj g Further, if there is a sufficient cause, there is an effect, for a cause 
from which there is no effect is an imperfect cause, requiring something else to 
make the effect follow But God is the sufficient cause of the world He is the 
final cause, by reason of His goodness, the exemplary cause by reason of His 
wisdom, and the efficient cause by reason of His power, as appears from the 
above Since therefore God is eternal, the world also is eternal 

Ob] ID Further, He who has an eternal action also has an eternal effect 
But the action of God is His substance, which is eternal Therefore the world 
is eternal 

On the contrary, It is said [lo xvii s), Clonjy Me, 0 Father, with Thy- 
self With the glory which I had before the world was, and fProv viii 22), 
The Lord possessed Me tn the beginning of His ways, before He made any- 
thing from the beginning 

I answer that. Nothing except God can be eternal This statement is far 
from impossible For it has been shown above that the will of God is the 
cause of things Therefore, things are necessary according as it is neces- 
sary for God to will them, since the necessity of the effect depends on the 
necessity of the cause Now it was shown above that, absolutely speaking, 
it IS not necessary that God should will anything except Himself It is not 
therefore necessary for God to will that the world should always exist, but 
supposing an eternal world to exist, it exists to the extent that God wills it 
to exist, since the being of the world depends on the will of God as on its 
cause It IS not therefore necessary for the world to be always, hence neither 
can It be proved demonstratively 

Nor are Aristotle’s arguments absolutely demonstrative, but only rela- 
tively — viz , as against the arguments of some of the ancients who asserted 
that the world began to be in some actually impossible ways This appears in 
three ways First, because both in Physics viii and in De Carlo 1 he 
premises some opinions, such as those of Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Plato, 
and brings forward arguments to refute them Secondly, because wherever 
he speaks of this subject, he quotes the testimony of the ancients, which is 
not the way of a demonstrator, but of one persuading of what is probable 
Thirdly, because he expressly says that there are dialectical problems which 
we cannot solve demonstratively, as, whether the world is eternal 

Reply Oh) i Before the world existed, it was possible for the world to be, 

^“Avicenna, Metaph , IX, i (loivab) — Ct Averroes, Destrucl Deslruct , I (IX, 
ijra) ” Q 44, a I, 3 and 4 “Avicenna, Metaph, IX i (laivb) — Cf Alex of 
Hales, Summa Theol , I, no 64 (I, 93) , St Bnnaventure, fn ll Sent , d I, pt I, a J, q 2 
(II, 20) “Avicenna, Metaph , IX, i (loivaj — Maimonides, Guide, II, i 3 (p i 3 i) 
“Q ig, a 4 “ Aristotle, Afetflji/i , IV, S |ioi5b 9) Q ig, a 3 Cf Mai- 

inomdes, Gvids, II, ig Ip 195) “ Fhys , Vlll, i (ijob 24, zgib 17) ^ De Carlo, 

1 , ID ta7gb 4, 2&oa sa) Top , I, 9 (iD4b isj 
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not, indeed, according to the passive power which is matter, but according 
to the active power of God The world was possible also, according as a thing 
IS called absolutely possible, not m relation to any power, but from the sole 
relation of the terms which are not repugnant to each other, in which sense 
possible IS opposed to impossible, as appears from the Philosopher 

Reply Ob] 2 Whatever has the power always to be, from the fact of 
having that power cannot sometimes be and sometimes not-be However, 
before it received that power, it did not exist Hence this argument, which is 
given by Aristotle,”'^ does not prove absolutely that incorruptible beings 
never began to be, it proves that thev did not begin according to the natural 
process by which generable and corruptible beings begin tn be 

Reply Ob] 3 Aristotle proves that matter it ungenerated from the fact 
that it has not a subject from which to derive its existence,-^ and he proves 
that the heavens are ungenerated, because they ha\ e no contrary from which 
to be generated Hence it appears that no conclusion lollows in either case, 
except that matter and the heavens did not begin by generation, as some 
said especially about the heavens-'' But what we say is that matter and the 
heavens were produced into being by creation, as appears above 

Reply Obj 4 The notion of a vacuum is not only that in which is nothing, 
but also implies a space capable of holding a body and m which there is not a 
body, as appears from Aristotle But we hold that there was no place or 
space before the world was 

Reply Ob) s The first mover was always in the same state, but the first 
movable thing was not always so because it began to be whereas hitherto it 
was not This, however, was not through change, but by creation, which is 
not change, as was said above-" Hence it is evident that this argument, 
which Aristotle gives,-" is valid against those who admitted the existence of 
eternal movable things, but not eternal motion, as appears from the opin- 
ions of Anaxagoras and Empedocles "" But we hold that motion always 
existed from the moment that movable things began to exist 

Reply Ob) S The first agent IS a voluntary agent ‘\nd although He had 
the eternal will to produce some effect yet He did not produce an eternal 
effect Nor is it necessary for some change to be presupposed, not even be- 
cause of imaginary time For we must take into consideration the differ- 
ence between a particular agent, that presupposes something and produces 
something else, and the universal agent, who produces the whole The par- 
ticular agent produces the form, and presupposes the matter, and hence it 
IS necessary that it introduce the form in due proportion into a suitable mat- 
ter Hence it is logical tn say that the particular agent introduces the form 
into such matter, and not into another, because of the different kinds of 


** Meiaph ,I\,t2 (loighig) “Dc Ctuto, I, 12 (28ibi8) “ Phys , I, g (1923, 

28) “ De Caeto, I, 3 (2703 13) Cf op ciL , 1 , 10 (2793 13) * 45, 3 2 

■’PAji.IV, 1 l2o8b 26) ” H 45, 3 2, ad 2 " , VIII, 1 (2313 25) ■” Cf- 

ibid (2Sab 24) 
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matter But it is not logical to say so of God Who produces form and matter 
together , whereas it is logical to say of Him that He produces matter fitting 
to the form and to the end Now a particular agent presupposes time just as 
it presupposes matter Hence it is logically described as acting in a time after 
and not in a time before, according to an imaginary succession of time after 
time But the universal agent, who produces bath the thing and time, is not 
correctly described as acting now, and not before, according to an imaginary 
succession of time succeeding time, as if time were piesupposed to His 
action, but He must be considered as giving time to His effect as much as 
and when He willed, and according to what was fitting to demonstrate His 
power For the world leads more evidently to the knowledge of the divine 
creating power if it was not always, than if it had always been since every- 
thing which was not always manifestly has a cause, whereas this is not so 
manifest of what always was 

Reply Oil] 7 As is stated in Physics iv , before, and njter btlnvi’ tu time, 
according as they are found m motion^' Hence beginning and end m time 
must be taken in the same way as in motion Now, granted the eternity of 
motion, it is necessary that any given moment in motion be a beginning and 
an end of motion , which need not be if motion has a beginning The same ap- 
plies to the now of time Thus it appears that the view of the instant now, 
as being always the beginning and end of time, presupposes the eternity of 
time and motion Hence Aristotle brings forward this argument against 
those who asserted the eternity of time, but denied the eleinity of motion 

Reply Oht 8 God is prior to the world by prioritj of duration But the 
word ptior signifies priority, not of time, but of eternity — Or we may say 
that it signifies the eternity of imaginary time, and nut of time really exist- 
ing, much as, when we say that above the heavens there is nothing, the 
word ahovt signifies only an imaginary place, according as it is possible to 
imagine other dimensions beyond those of the body of the heavins 

Reply Oh j g Just as the effect of a cause that acts hy nature follows from 
it according to the mode of its form, so likewise it follows from the voluntary 
agent arcnrdmg to the form precnnreived and determined by the agent, as 
appears from what waij said above Therefore, although God was from 
eternity the sufficient cause of the world, we may not hold that the world 
was produced hy Him, except as preordained by His will — that is, that it 
should have being after non being, in order more manifestly to declare its 
author 

Reply Obj id Given the action, the effect follows according to the re- 
quirement 0/ the form which is the principle of action But in agents acting 
by will, what is conceived and preordained is considered as the form which 
is the principle of action Therefore, from the eternal action of God an 

’"Anstotlc, op at, IV, ii (siga 17) ^Op cii , VIII, i (zsib sg) Q i 9 i 
a 4, g 41, a 2 
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etErnal effect does not fallow, there follaws only such an effect as God has 
willed, an effect, namely, which has being after non-being 


Second Article 

WHETHER IT IS AN ARTICLE OF FAITH THAT THE 
WORLD BEGAN? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that it is not an article of faith but a demon- 
strable conclusion that the world began For everything that is made has a 
beginning of its duration But it can be proved demonstratively that God is 
the producing cause of the world, indeed this is asserted by the more ap- 
proved philosophers Therefore it can be demonstratively proved that the 
world began 

Obj 2 Further, if it is necessary to say that the world was made by God, 
it must have been made from nothing, or from something But it was not 
made from something, or otherwise the matter of the world would have 
preceded the world, and against this are the arguments of Aristotle who held 
that the heavens are ungenerated Therefore it must be said that the world 
was made from nothing, and thus it has being after non-being Therefore it 
must have begun to he 

Obj 3 Further, everything whiih worhs bv intrllect works from some 
principle,’''' as is revealed in all works ot human art But God acts by intel- 
lect, and therefore His work has a principle, from which to begin The world, 
therefore, which is His effect, did not alnav s exist 

Obj 4 Further, it appears manifestlv that certain arts have developed, 
and certain parts of the world have begun to be inhabited at some fixed time 
But this would not be the case if the world had always been in existence 
Therefore it is manifest that the world did not always exist 

Obj 5 Further, it is certain that nothing lan be erpial to God But if the 
world had always been, it would be equal to Cod in duration Therefore it is 
cerlain that the world did not always exist ■''' 

Obj 6 Further, if the world always was, the consequence is that an in- 
finite number of days preceded this present dav But it is impossible to 
traverse what is infinite Therefore we should never have arrived at this pres- 
ent dav , whiih is manifestly false 

Obj 7 Further, if the world was eternal, generation also was eternal 
Therefore one man was begotten of another 111 an infinite senes But the 

Cf abQ\L, q 44 a 2 ^ Alev of Hales, Summa Throl , I, no 64 (I, gs) , St 

Bonavcnluri, In II Srnl , d i, pt i, a i, q 3 (II, 22) “Alev of Hales, Summa 

Theol , I, nil C4 (I, qi) Aristotle, Phys , III, 4 (2n,a 31) ““Alev of Hales, 

Summa Throl , I, no G4 (I, gO ® ArRUment of Algazcl in Averroes, Destruct De- 
slruct , I |IX, grb, jorbl , and of the Mutakalhmin, found in Maimomdes, Guide, I, 
74 Ip 138) 
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father IS the efficient cause of the son ■*" Therefore in efficient causes there 
could be an infinite series, which however is disproved in Metaph 11 

Dbj 8 Further, if the world and generation always were, there have been 
an infinite number of men But man’s soul is immortal Therefore an infinite 
number of human souls would now actually exist, which is impossible 
Therefore it can bp known with certainty that the world began it is not held 
by faith alone 

On the contrarv, The articles of faith cannot be proved demonstratively, 
because faith is of things that appear not But that tiod is the Creator of the 
world in such a way that the world began to be is an article of faith, for we 
say / believe in one God, etc And again, Gregoiy says that Moses prophe- 
sied of the past saying, In the beginning God created heaven and earth m 
which words the newness of the world is stated Therefore the newness of 
the world is known only by revelation, and hence it cannot be proved 
demonstratively 

I answer that. That the world did not always exist we hold by faith alone 
it cannot be proved demonstratively, which is what was said above of the 
mystery of the Trinitv The reason for this is that the newness of the world 
cannot be demonstrated from the world itself For the principle of demon- 
stration IS the essence of a thing Now everything, considered in its species, 
abstracts from here and neiw, which is whv it is said that universal! are 
everywhere and alwavt'"' Hence it cannot be demon.strated that man, or 
the heavens, or a stone did not always exist 

Likewise, neither can the newness of the world be demonstrated from 
the efficient cause, which acts by will Fur the will of God cannot be investi- 
gated by reason except as regards those things which God must will of ne- 
lessity and what He wills aliout creatures is not among these, as was said 
above But Ihe divine will can be manilested by revelation, on which faith 
rests Hence that the world began to exist is an object ot faith, but not of 
demonstration nr science .And it is useful to consider this, lest anyone, pre- 
suming to demonstrate what is of faith, should bring forward arguments 
that are not cogent for this would give unbelievers the occasion to ridicule, 
thinking that on such grounds we believe the things that are of faith 

Reply Obj i As Augustine says, the opinion of philosophers who as- 
serted the eternity' of the world was twofold For some said that the sub- 
stance of the world was not from God, whnh is an intolerable error, and 
therefore it is refuted by proofs that are cogent Some, however, said that 
the world was eternal, although made by God For they hold that the world 

AnsLDtlE, Phys , II, 3 (igab jd) Anstntle, Mitapli , la, 2 (ggaa 5) — For the 

USE of this arpEument, cf the MuLakallimin in Avarroes, Deslruct , I (IX, l2V<lhj 
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has a beginning, not of time, hut of creation, which means that, in a 
scarcely intelligible way, it was always made And they try to explain their 
meaning thui for }ust as, li a foot were always m the dust from eternity, 
there would always be a footprint which without doubt was caused by him 
who trod on it, so also the world always was, because its Maker always 
existed To understand this we must consider that an efficient cause which 
acts hy mntioii of necessity precedes its effect in time, for the effect exists 
only in the end of the action, and every apent must be the beginning of 
action But if the action is instantaneous and not successive, it is not neces- 
sary for the maker to be prior in duration to the thing made, as appears in 
the case of illumination Hence it is held that it does not follow necessarily 
that if God IS the active cause of the world, He must be prior to the world in 
duration,''” because creation, bv which He produced the world, is not a 
successive change, as was said above 

Reply Of); 2 Those who would hold that the world was eternal, would 
say that the world was made by God from nothing, not that it was made 
after nothing, according to what we understand by the term creation, but 
that it was not made from anything And so some of them even do not 
reject the term creation, as appears from Avicenna 

Reply Obi j This is the argument of Anaxagoras as reported in Physics 
111 But it does not lead to a necessary conclusion, except as to that intel- 
lect which deliberates in order to find out what shoulil he done, which pro- 
cedure IS like movement Such is the human intelleLt, hut not the divine 
intellect 

Reply DA; 4 Those who hold the etermtv of the world hold that some re- 
gion was changed an infinite number of times from being uninhabitable to 
being inhabitable and vice versa ' ' They also hold that the arts, by reason 
of various corruptions and accidents, were subject to an infinite succession 
of disCDvcix and decaj ''' Hence Aristotle saxs that it is absurd to base our 
□pinion ol the newness of the whole world on such particular changes 

Reply Ohj 5 Ex'en supposing that the ivnrld always was, it would not be 
eijual to God in eternity, as Boethius says,”'^ for the divine Being is all being 
simultancnuslv without succession, but with the worlii it is otherwuse 
Reply Ohj 6 Passage is always understood as being from term to term 
M'hatever b\-gone day we choose, from it to the present doj' there is a finite 
numlier of days which can lie traversed The obiectinii is founded on the 
idea that, given two extremes, there is an infinite number of mean terms 
Reply Oh] 7 In efficient causes it is impossible to proceed to infinity 

Op cil , X, u (TL 41, vil) Cf Averroes, Drslrurt DcslrucL , I (IX, lorb) 
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per se Thus, there cannot be an infinite number of causes that are per se 
required for a certain effect, for instance, that a stone be moved by a stick, 
the stick by the hand, and so on to infinity But it is not impossible to pro- 
ceed to infinity accidentally as regards efficient causes, for instance, if all 
the causes thus infinitely multiplied should have the order of only one cause, 
while their multiplication is accidental e f , as an artificer acts by means 
of many hammers accidentally, because one after the other is broken It is 
accidental, therefore, that one particular hammer should act after the action 
of another, and it is likewise accidental to this particular man as generator 
to be generated by another man, for he generates as a man, and not as the 
son of another man For all men generating hold one grade m the order of 
efficient causes — viz, the grade of a particular generator Hence it is not 
impossible for a man to be generated by man to infinity, but such a thing 
would be impossible if the generation of this man depended upon this man, 
and on an elementary body, and on the sun, and so on to infinity 

Reply Ohj 8 Those who hold the eternity of the world evade this argu- 
ment m many ways For some do not think it impossible for there to be an 
actual infinity of souls, as appears from the Metaphysics of Algazel, who 
sajs that such a thing is an accidental infinity But this was disproved 
above Some say that the soul is corrupted with the body And some say 
that of all souls only one remains But others, as Augustine says, asserted 
on this account a circulation of souls — viz , that souls sepaiated from their 
bodies again return thither after a course of time A fuller consideration of 
this matter will be given later But be it noted that this argument con- 
siders only a particular case Hence one might say that the world was eter- 
nal or at least some creature, as an angel, but not man But we are con- 
sidering the question in general, namely, whether any creature can exist 
from eternity 


Third Article 

WHETHFH THE CREATION OF THINGS WAS IN THE 
heginning uf time? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the creation of things was not in the be- 
ginning of time For whatever is not in time, is not in any part of time But 
the creation of things was not in time, for by the creation the substance of 
things was brought into being, but time does not measure the substance of 
things, and especially of incorporeal things Therefore, creation was not in 
the beginning of time 

^ Mtiaph tr i, div 5 (p 40) — Cf Averroes, Dejtruct Deslruct (IX, izvab) 
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06 ; 2 FurthEt, the Philosopher proves that everything whidi is made, 
was being made Hence, to be made implies a before and after But in the 
beginning of time, since it is indivisible, there is no before and after There- 
fore, since to be created is a kind of being made, it appears that things were 
not created in the beginning nf time 

06 ; 3 Further, even time itself is created But time cannot be created 
in the beginning of time, since time is divisible, and the beginning of time 
IS indivisible Therefore, the creation of things was not in the beginning of 
time 

On the contrary. It is said {Gen i i) In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth 

I answer that, The words nf Gincsis, In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth, are interpreted in a threefold sense m order to exclude three 
errors For some said that the world always was, and that time had no be- 
ginning, ““ and to exclude this the words In the beginning are interpreted 
to mean the beginning nf time 

And some said that there are two principles of creation, one of good things 
and the other of evil things,” against which In the beginning is expounded 
— in the Son For as the efficient principle is appropriated to the Father by 
reason of power, so the exemplary principle is appropriated to the Son by 
reason ot wisdom, in order that, according to the words (Pj cm 24), Thou 
hast made all things in wisdom, it may be understood that God made all 
things in the beginning — that is, m the Son As it is said by the Apostle 
[Col 1 iS), /« Him — VIZ , the Son- — wert neated all things 

But others said that corporeal things were treated by God through the 
medium of spiritual creatures,”' and to exclude this the words of Genesis 
are interpreted thus In the beginning — 1 r , hefnrt all things — God created 
heaven and earth For four things are stated to be created together — viz, 
the empyrean heavens, corporeal matter by' which is meant the earth, time, 
and the angelic nature 

Reply Ob) i Things are said to be created in the beginning of time, not 
as if the beginning of time were a measure of creation, but because together 
with time the heavens and earth were created 

Reply Ob] 2 This saying of the Philosopher is understood of being made 
by means of movement, or as the term of movement For, since in every 
motion there is before and after, before any one point m a given motion — 
that IS, while anything is in the process of being moved and made, — there is 
a before and also an after, because what is in the beginning of motion nr in 
its term is not in the state of being moved But creation is neither motion 
nor the term of motion, as was said above ““ Hence a thing is created in such 
a way that it was not being created before 

“/'Avt, \I, 6 (237b id) " Cf St Augustine, De Civil Dei, X, 31, XI, 4, XII, 
!□ (PL 41, 311 , 319 , 357) ^ Cf below, q 49, a 3 “ Cl above, q 4S, a s, below, 
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Reply Ob] 3 Nothing is made except as it exists But nothing of time 
exists except noul Hence time cannot be made except according to some 
now, not because there is time in the first now, but because from it time 
begins 



QuesUon XLVII 


DN THE DISTINCTION DF THINGS IN GENERAL 

{In Three irticles) 

After cnnsidenng the praduchon of crcdfures, we must turn ta the cansid- 
eration of the distinction among them This ronsideratiaii will be threefold 
— first, the distinction of things m general, secondly, the distinction of good 
and evil,t thirdly, the distinction of spiritual and corporeal creatures ^ 

Under the first head there are three points of inquiry ( i ) The multitude 
or distinction of things (2) Their inequality (3) The unity of the world 

First Article 

WHETHER THE MULTITUDE AND DISTINCTION OF THINGS 
IS FROM GOD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Olijertinn i It would seem that the multitude and distinction of things 
does not come from God For one naturally ilways makes one But God is 
supremely one, as appears from what precedes ^ Therefore He produces but 
one effect 

Ohj 2 Further, the representation u assimilated to its etemplar But 
God is the exemplary cause of His effect, as was said above '' Therefore, as 
God IS one, His effect is only one. and not diverse 

Ob; 3 Further, the means are proportioned to the end But the end of 
the creature is one — viz , the divine goodness, as was shown above ° There- 
fore the effect of God is but one 

On the contrary. It is said [Gen 1 4, 7) that God divided the light from 
the darkness, and divided waters from waters Therefore the distinction and 
multitude of things is from God 

/ answer that, The distinction of things has been ascribed to many causes 
For some attributed the distinction to matter, either by itself or with the 
agent Democritus, for instance, and all the ancient natural philosophers, 
who admitted no cause hut matter, attributed it to matter alone, “ and in 
their opinion the distinction of things comes from chance according to the 
motion of matter Anaxagoras, however, attributed the distinction and mul- 
titude of things to matter and to the agent together, and he said that the 
intellect distinguishes things by separating what is mixed in the matter’' 

‘ 3 49 “ Q so ’ 3 II, a 4 ' Q 44, a j “ Q 44, a 4 ' Cf Aristotle, 
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But this cannot stand, far twa reasons First, because, as was shown 
above, even matter itself was created by God ® Hence we must reduce to a 
higher cause whatever distinction comes from matter Secondly, because 
matter is for the sake of the form, and not the form for the matter, and the 
distinction of things comes from their proper forms Therefore, the distinc- 
tion of things IS not for the sake of the matter, hut rather, on the contrary, 
created matter is formless, in order that it may be accommodated to differ- 
ent forms 

Others have attributed the distinction of things to secondary agents, as 
did Avicenna, who said that God by understanding Himself, produced the 
first intelligence, m which, since it was not its own being, there ij neces- 
sarily composition of potentiality and act,” as will appear later And so 
the first intelligence, inasmuch as it understood the first cause, produced the 
second intelligence, and in so far as it understood itself as in potentiality it 
produced the body of the heavens, which causes motion, and inasmucn as it 
understood itself as having actuality it produced the soul of the heavens 
But this opinion cannot stand, for two reasons First, because it wa; 
shown above that to create belongs to God alone,” and hence whatevei 
can be caused only by creation is produced by God alone — viz , all those 
things which are not subject to generation and corruption Secondly, be 
cause, according to this opinion, the universe of things would not proceed 
from the intention of the first cause, but from the concurrence of many pro- 
ducing causes, and such an effect is an effect produced by chance There- 
fore, the perfection of the universe, which consists of the diversity of things, 
would thus be a thing of chance, which is impossible 

Hence we must say that the distinction and multitude of things is from 
the intention of the first cause, who is God For He brought things into 
being in order that His goodness might be communicated to ireatures, and 
be represented by them And because His goodness could not be adequately 
represented by one creature alone, He produced many and diverse creatures, 
so that what was wanting to one in the representation of the divine good- 
ness might be supplied by another For goodness, which in God is simple 
and uniform, in creatures is manifold and divided, and hence the whole 
universe together participates the divine goodness more perfectly, and rep- 
resents it better, than any given single creature And because the divine wis- 
dom is the cause of the distinction of things, therefore Moses said that things 
are made distinct by the Word of God, which is the conception of His wis- 
dom, and this is what we read in Genesis |i 3, 4) God said Be light made 
And He divided the light from the darkness 
Reply Ob; 1 The natural agent acts by the form which makes it what it 
is, and which is only one in one thing, and therefore its effect is one only 
But the voluntary agent, such as God is, as was shown above, acts by an in- 
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tellectual form Since, therefore, it is not against God’s unity and sim- 
plicity to understand many things, as was shown above, it follows that, 
although He is one, He can make many things 

Reply Ob] 2 This argument would apply to the representation which per- 
fectly represents the exemplar, and which is multiplied only by reason of 
matter Hence the uncreated image, which is perfect, is only one But no 
creature perfectly represents the first exemplar, which is the divine essence, 
and, therefore, it can be represented by many things Still, according as ideas 
are called exemplars, the plurality of ideas corresponds in the divine mind 
to the plurality of things 

Reply Ob] 3 In speculative matters the means of demonstration, which 
demonstrates the conclusion perfectly, is only one, whereas probable means 
□I proof are many Likewise when operaliim is concerned, if the means be 
equal, so to speak, to the end, only one is necessary But the creature is not 
so related In its end, which is God, and hence the multiplication of creatures 
is necessary 


Second Article 

WHFTIIEH THE INEQUALITY OF THINGS IS FROM GOD? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Arltcle — 

Objection i It would seem that the inequality of things is not from God 
For it belongs to the best to produce thi best But among things that are 
best, one is not greater than another Therefore, it belongs to God, Who is 
the Best, to make all things equal 

Ob] 2 Further, equality is the effect of unity But God is one There- 
fore, He has made all things equal 

Ob; 3 Further, it is the part of justice (0 give unequal gifts to unequal 
things But God is just in all His works Since, therefore, no inequality of 
things is presupposed to the operation whereby He gives being to things, it 
seems that He has made all things equal 

On the contrary. It is said [Ecclus xxxiii 7) Why does one day excel 
another, and one Itfjht another, and one year another year, one sun another 
sun^ By the knou'hd^e nj the Lord they ■were cliUinguishcd 

I answer that, When Ongen wished to refute those who said that the dis- 
tinction of things arose from the contrariety of the principles of good and 
evil, he said that in the beginning all things were created equal by God 
I or he asserted that God first created only rational creatures, and all equal, 
Old that inequality arose in them from free choice, since some turned to 
Liod more and some less, and others turned more and others less away from 
God And so those rational creatures which were turned to God by iree 
choice, were promoted to the various orders of angels according to the diver- 
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sity of merits Those however who were turned away from God were bound 
to bodies according to the diversity of their sin, and this was the cause (he 
said) of the creation and diversity of bodies 

But according to this opinion, it would follow that the universe of bodily 
creatures would not be for the sate of the communication of the goodness of 
God to creatures, but for the sake of the punishment of sin, which is con- 
trary to what IS said God saw all the things that He had made, and they 
were very good (Gen 1 31) And, as Augustine says What can be more 
stupid than to say that the divine Artist provided this one sun jor the one 
world, not to be an ornament to its beauty, nor jor the benefit of corporeal 
things, but that it happened through the sin of one soul, so that, tf a hun- 
dred souls had sinned, there would be a hundred suns in the world? 

Therefore it must be said that, just as the wisdom of God is the cause of 
the distmctlon of things, so the same wisdom is the cause of their inequality 
This may be explained as follows A twofold distinction is found m things 
one IS a formal distinction among things differing specifically, the other is a 
material distinction among things differing numerically only And since 
matter is for the sake of form, material distinction exists for the sake of 
formal distinction Hence we see that in incorruptible things there is only 
one individual of each species, for the species is sufficiently preserved in the 
one, whereas in generable and corruptible things there are many individuals 
of one species for the preservation of the species Whence it appears that 
formal distinction is of greater consequence than the material Now, formal 
distinction always requires inequality, because, as the Philosopher says,’’'' 
the forms of things are like numbers in which species vary by the addition 
or subtraction of unity Hence in natural things species seem to be arranged 
m a hierarchy as the mixed things are more perfect than the elements, and 
plants than minerals, and animals than plants, and men than other animall^ 
and in each of these one species is more perfect than others Therefore, ju 5 t 
as the divine wisdom is the cause of the distinction of things for the sake of 
the perfection of the universe, so is it the cause of inequality For the uni- 
verse would not be perfect if only one grade of goodness were found in 
things 

Reply Ob; 1 It is the part of the best cause to produce an effect which is 
best as a whole, but this does not mean that He makes every part of the 
whole the best absolutely, but m proportion to the whole In the case ol an 
animal, for instance, its goodness would be taken away if every part of it 
had the dignity of an eye In the same way, God made the universe to be 
best as a whole, according to its requirement as a creature, whereas He did 
not make each single creature best, but one better than another And there- 
fore we find it said ol each creature, God sau) the light that it mas good [Gm 
1 4) , and in like manner of each one of the rest But of all together it is said. 
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Gad saw all the things that Hz had made, and they were very good [Gen 

1 31) , , 

Reply Oh) 2 The first effect of unity is equality, and then comes multi- 
plicity Therefore from the Father, to Whom, according to Augustine, unity 
is appropriated,'" the Son proceeds, to W'hom is appropriated equality, and 
then comes the creature, to which belongs inequality Nevertheless, crea- 
tures share also in a certain equality, namely, that of proportion 

Reply Ob) ^ This is the argument that persuaded Origen but it holds 
only as regards the distribution of rewards, the inequality of which is due 
to unequal merits But in the constitution of things there is no inequality of 
parts through any preceding inequality, either of merits or of the disposition 
of the matter but inequality comes from the perfection of the whole This 
appears also in works done by art, for the roof of a house docs not differ 
from the foundation because it is made of other material But the builder 
seeks different materials m order that the house may be perfect m its dif- 
ferent parts Indeed, he would make such iiidterials if he could 

Third Arliclc 

WIIFTHTR TIIhRF IS ONLY ONK WORLD? 

Wr prorced thus to the Third Artulr — 

OI>)Lcttnn I It would seem that there is not only one world, but many 
Because, as Augustine savs, it is unfitting to sa> that God has created things 
without a reason - ' But for the same reason that He created one He could 
create many, since His power is not limited to the creation of one world, 
but IS infinite, as was shown above Therefore (Jod has produced many 
worlds 

^ Ob) 2 Further, nature does what is best, and much more does God But 
It IS better that there be ninnv worlds than that there be one because 
■many good things are better than a few Therefore many worlds have been 
made hv God 

Ohi ^ Further, everything which has a form in matter can be multiplied 
in niiiiibei while the species remains the same, because multiplication m 
numlier comes from matter But the world has form in matter Thus, when 
I sav man, I mean the form, and when 1 sa> this man, I mean the form m 
matter, so when we say world, the form is signified, and when we say this 
world, the form m matter is signified Therefore there is nothing to prevent 
the existince of many worlds 

On th( ( lUitrary, It is said \]o 1 10) The world was made by Htm,yiheTe 
the world is named as one, as if only one existed 

/ answer that. The very order of things created by God shows the unity of 
the world For this world is called one by the unity of order, whereby some 
” Df DocL Chnsl , I, s, (PL 34,21) “ Pen Arzhon, I, 6, B, II, 9 (P [111,166,178, 
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things are ordered to others But whatever things come from God have 
relation of order to each other and to God Himself, as was shown above 
Hence it is necessary that all things should belong to one world Therefore 
only those were able to assert the existence of many worlds who did not^ 
acknowledge any ordaining wisdom, but rather believed in chance, as 
Democritus, who said that this world, besides an infinite number ofjjtllBr 
worlds, was made from a coming together of atoms 

Reply Ob] i This argument proves that the world is one becag 
things must be arranged m one order, and to one end Therefore fn 
unity of order in things Aristotle infers the unity of God governing 1 
the same way, Plato proves the unity of the world, as a sort of cop^ 
the unity of the exemplar'^'' 

Reply Ob] 2 No agent intends material plurality as the end, for ma 
rial multitude has no certain limit, but of itself tends to infinit\ , and the 1^ 
finite IS opposed to the notion of end Now when it is said that many worlds 
are better than one, this has reference to material multitude But the bcA, 
in this sense, is not the intention of the divine agent, since for the 
reason it might be said that if He had made two worlds, it would be beSr 
if He had made three, and so on to infinity i 

Reply Oh] ^ The world is composed of the whole of its matter. For it is 
not possible for there tn be another earth than this one, since every earth 
would naturally be carried to this central one, wherevei it was The same 
applies to the other bodies which are parts of the world 
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Question XLVIII 


THE DISTINCTION OF THINGS IN PARTICULAR 
f {In Six Articles) 

§ t now consider the disttnction of things in particular And firstly 
nction of good and evil, then the distinction of spiritual and cor- 
eatures ' 

rning the first, we inquire inlo evil and its cause - 
irning evil, six points are to be considered (i) Whether evil is a 
(2) Whether evil is found in things^ (3) Whether good is the sub- 
ject of evil? (4) Whether evil totalK corrupts good'' I5) The division of evil 

f pain [pnena] and fault [(ulpa\ (6) Which has more the nature of 
pain or fault? 

First 4rlulp 

“"I 

WHETHER EVIL IS A NATURE? 

p Ws proceed thus to the First irticlr — 

L O f>)petwn I It would seem that evil is a nature Fnr every genus is a na- 
ture Rut e\il IS a genus, for the Philosopher says that good and evil are not 
in a gipus, hut an ginirit oj othet things Therelore evil is a nature 

Oft/ 2 Further, every difference which ronstitiilps a species is a nature 
Buf'evil IS a difference constituting a species in the field of morals, for a 
bw haliit differs in species from a good habit, as does liberality from ilhber- 
aflA Therefore e\il signifies a nature 

^Ohj 3 Further, each extreme of two contraries is a nature But evil and 
good arc not opposed as privation and habit, but as contraries, as the 
'‘Philosiiphcr shows by the fact that between good and evil there is an inter- 
mediate position, and from evil there can be a return to good'* Therefore 
evil signifies a nature 

Ohj 4 Further what is not, acts not But evil acts, for it corrupts good 
Therefore evil is a being and a nature 

Oh) 5 Further, nothing belongs to the perfection of the universe except 
what IS a being and a nature But evil belongs to the perfection of the uni- 
verse of things for Augustine says that the admirable beauty of the um- 
vei tr If miidc up oj alt things In which even what is ealled evil, well ordered 
and in its place, makes better known the greatness oj the good^ Therefore 
evil is d nature 
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On the contrary, Dionysius says that Evtl ts netther a being nor a good ’ 

I answer that. One opposite is known through the other, as darkness 
known through light Hence, what evil is must be known from the nature 
good Now, we have said above that good is everything that is appetible^" 
and thus, since every nature desires its own being and its own perfection, Jd; 
must be said also that the being and the perfection of any nature 
Hence it is impossible that evil signifies any being, or any form or natute. 
Therefore, by the name evtl there must be signified some absence 
And this IS what is meant by saying that evtl is neither a being nor ^ 

For since being, as such, is good, the absence of being involves the ah 
good 

Reply Ob] i Aristotle speaks there according to the opinion 
Pythagoreans, who thought that evil was a kind of nature, and there 
they asserted the existence of good and evil as genera ® For Aristotle, esjj 
daily in his logical works, was in the habit of bringing forward examples that 
in his time were probable in the opinion of some philosophers [)r, it may to 
said that, as the Philosopher says, the first kind of contrariety ts habitfUK 
privation,'* being verified in all contraries, for one contrary is always m- 
perfect in relation to another, as black in relation to white, and bittefyn 
relation to sweet And in this way good and evil are said to be genera, not 
absolutely, but in regard to contraries, because, just as every form has the 
|nature of good, so every privation, as such, has the nature of evil 

Reply Ob] 2 Good and evil are not constitutive differences excqit in 
moral matters, which receive their species from the end, which is the object 
of the will, the source of all morality And because good has the nature of 
an end, for this reason good and evil are specific differences in moral matters 
— the good in itself, but evil as the absence of the due end Yet neither^^s 
the absence of the due end by itself constitute a species in moral 
except as the absence is Joined to an undue end, just as we do not finlTIto 
privation of the substantial form in natural things, unless it is joined » 
another form Thus, therefore, the evil which is a constitutive difference ij^ 
morals is a certain good joined to the privation of another good, just as thfr 
end proposed by the intemperate man is not the privation of the good of 
reason, but the delight of sense against the order of reason Hence evil is 
not as such a constitutive difference, but bv reason of the good that is 
annexed 

Reply Oh] 3 The answer to this objection appears from the above Fol 
the Philosopher there speaks of good and evil in morality Now in that re 
sped, between good and evil there is something intermediate, as good ir 
considered something rightly ordered, and evil a thing not only out of right 
order, but also injurious to another Hence the Philosopher says that a 
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prodigal man is jooltsh, but not einP" And from this evil in marality, there 
may be a return ta gond, but not Irom any sort af evil, for (ram blindness 
there is no return to sight, although blindness is an evil 

Reply Oh] 4 A thing is said to act in a threefold sense In one way, 
jsr^ally, as when we say that whiteness makes white , and in that sense evil 
(Xliijidered even as a privation is said to corrupt good, for it is itself a cor- 
n^tion or privation of good In another sense, a thing is said to act effec- 
as when a painter makes a wall white Thirdl\ , it is said in the sense 
^nal cause, as the end is said to effect hy moving the efficient cause 
lese last two ways evil does not effect aiivthing of itself, that is, as a 
prijatfn, hut by virtue of the good annevid to it For every action comes 
frj^^some form, and everything which is desired as an end is a perfection 
Tl^refore, as Dionysius says, evil does not act, nor is it desired, eveept hy 
tJhiie of some good joined to it while of itself it is nothing definite, and 
Outside the scope of our will and intention " 

^eply Oh] 5 As was said above, thi parts of the universe are ordered to 
'other, according .is one acts on the other, and according as one is the 
and exeniplai of tlic oilier ’■ Hut, as was said above, this can happen 
to^vj only as joined to some gond Heme evil neither belongs to the per- 
fection nl the universe nor comes iiniki the order of the universe, except 
accidentally, that is, hy reason of some good joined 
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WIICTIIFH EVIL ’S FOUND IN THINCS> 


^ prprrrd thus lo the Sn oml lTtul( — 

r tion i It would seem that evil is not found in things For whatever 
Ind in Lhings is either something 01 a |>riv alum ol simit Ihmg which is a 
iii-hting Bill Dionvsius savs thal evil is rhsLant fiom the existent, and 
pven more distant from the non-existcnl ' ' rherefiire evil is not at ,dl found 
Kh things 

Oh] 1 Further, htmg and thing are convertitde If, therefore, evil is a 
being in things, it follows that evil is a thing, which is contrarv to what has 
been said 

Oh] j Further, the whiter white is /hr white nnmnrd with black, as the 
I’liilosnpher says" Therefore the good imniived with evil is the greater 
good But God always makes what is belter much iiiore than nature does 
TliereliiiL in ihings made hv God thcie is no evil 

On Ihi I Oiitrtirv On the above assumptions, all prohihitiDns and penalties 
would cease, fur thiv are concerned only with evils 
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/ answer that, As was said above, the perfection of the universe require^ 
hat there should be inequality in things, so that every grade of goodness 
may be realized Now, one grade of goodness is that of the good which, 
cannot fail Another grade of goodness is that of the good which can fail in 
goodness These grades of goodness are to he found in being itself, for there 
are some things which cannot lose their being, as incorruptible things, while 
there are some which can lose it, as corruptible things As, therefore, the 
perfection of the universe requires that there should be not only incorrupt- 
ible beings, but also corruptible beings, so the perfection ot the jiniverse 
requires that there should be some which can fail in goodness and which 
sometimes do fail Now it is in this that evil consists, namely, in the fact that 
a thing fails in goodness Hence it is clear that evil is found in things inUhe 
way that corruption also is found, for cniruption itself is an evil 

Reply Ob} i Evil is distant both from being absolutely and from non- 
bem^ absolutely, because it is neither a habit nor a pure negation, but a 
privation 

Rl ply Ob] 2 As the Philosopher says, being \ cns] is said in two ways 
In one way, it is considered as signifying the entity of a thing, according as 
it IS divided by the ten categories In that sense it is convertible with thing, 
and thus no privation is a being, and neither therefore is evil a being In 
another sense, being is said to be that which signifies the truth of a proposi- 
tion which consists in comtoosition, revealed by the verb is In this sense, 
being IS what answ’crs to the question, Docs it t-xiiU It is in this sense that 
we speak of blindness as being in the eye, or of any other privation In this 
way even evil can be called a being Through ignorance of this distinction, 
some, considering that things may be evil, or that evil is said to be in things, 
believed that evil was a po.sitive thing in itself ” ^ 

Reply Ob] 3 Eod and nature and any other agent make what is better 
in the whole, but not what is better in every single part, except in relatiiin 
to the whole, as was said above And the whole itself, which is the uni- 
verse of creatures, is all the better and more perfect if there be some things 
m It which can fail in goodness, and which do sometimes fail, without God 
preventing it This happens, firstly, because it belongs to Providcnie, not 
to destroy, hut to save nature, as Dionysius says ” But it belongs to nature 
that what may fail should sometimes fail It happtns, secondly, because, as 
Augustine says, God is to powerful that He can even make good out of 
evil Hence many good things would be taken away if God permitted no 
evil to exist, for fire would not be generated if air was not corrupted, nor 
would the life of a lion be preserved unless the ass were killed Neither 
would avenging justice nor the patience of a sufferer be praised if there 
were no injustice \ 
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■nilrd Article 

WHETHER EVIL IS IN EDDD AS IN ITS SUBJECTi' 

\ ^^ -broceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objectioni It would SEem that evil IS not in goad as its subject For goad 
IS something that exists But Dionysius says that evil does not exist, nor is 
it tn that -which exists Therefore, evil is not in good as its subject 

Ob} 2 Further, evil is not a being, whereas good is a being But «d»- 
bung does not require being as its subject Therefore, neither does evil re- 
quire good as its subject 

Qbj 3 Further, one contrary is not the subject of another But good and 
are contraries Therefore, evil is not in good as in its subject 
Ob] 4 Further, the subject of whiteness IS called white Therefore, also, 
the subject of evil is evil If, therefore, evil is in good as m its subject, it 
fajlows that good is evil, against what is said (Ija v 20) IFoe to you who 
ccM evil good, and goad nviU 

On the contrary, Augustine says that evtl exists only in good 
I answer that, As was said above, evil indicates the absence of good But 
not every absence of good is evil For absence of good can be taken in a 
privative and in a negative sense Absence of good, taken negatively, is not 
evil, otherwise, it would follow that what does not exist is evil, and also that 
every thing would be evil because of not having the good belonging to some- 
thing else For instance, a man would be evil because he did not have the 
swiftness of the roe, or the strength of a lion But the absence of good, taken 
in a privative sense, is an evil, as, for instance, the privation of sight is called 
blindness 

Flow, the subject of privation and of form is one and the same — viz , be- 
ing in potentiality, whether it be being in potentiality absolutely, as primary 
mhtter, which is the subject of the substantial form and of the privation of 
* the opposite form, or whether it be being in potentiality relatively, and 
actuality absolutely, as in the case of a transparent body, which is the sub- 
ject both of darkness and light It is, however, manifest that the form which 
makes a thing actual is a perfection and a good Hence, every actual being 
is a good, and likewise every potential being, as such, 15 a good, as having a 
relation to good For as it has being in potentiality, so it has goodness in 
potentiality Therefore, the subject of evil is good 

Reply Ob] i Dionysius means that evil is not in existing things as a 
part, or as a natural property of any existing thing 

Reply Ob] 2 Non-betng, understood negatively, does not require a sub- 
j'ect, but privation is negation in a subject, as the Philosopher says, and 
such a non-betng is an evil 

"De Uiv JVom, IV, 33 (PE 3, 733) “£itc8ir, XIV (PL 40, 33B) ^ Metaph , 

m, 3 (i[xj 4 a is) 
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Reply Ob) 3 Evil is not in the good opposed to it as in its subject, but m 
some other good, for the subject of blindness is not sight, but the animal 
Yet it appears, as Augustine says, that the rule of dialectic here fails, the 
rule, namely, which says that contraries cannot exist together But this is 
to be taken according to the universal meaning ol good and evil, but not in 
reference to any particular good and evil For white and black, sweet and 
bitter, and like contraries, are considered as contraries only in a special 
sense, because they exist in some determinate genera, whereas good enters 
into every genus Hence one good can coexist with the privation of another 
good 

Reply Ob] 4 The prophet invokes woe to those who say that good as 
such IS evil But this does not follow from what is said above, as is clear 
from the explanation given ] 


Fourth Article 


WHETHER EVIL CORRUPTS THE WHOLE GOOD? 


IVe broreed thus to the Fourth Article — 

\ Obj ection i It would seem that evil corrupts the whole good For one 
contrary is wholly corrupted by another But good and evil ace contraries. 
Therefore evil corrupts the whole good 

Ob] 2 Further, Augustine says that evil injures inasmuch as it takes 
away goad But good is all of a piece and uniform Therefore it is wholly 
taken away by evil 

Ob] 3 Further, evil, as long as it lasts, causes injury and takes away 
good But that from which something is always being removed, is at some 
time consumed, unless it is infiiute, which cannot be said of any created 
good Therefore evil wholly consumes good 

On the Contrary, Augustine says that evil cannot wholly consume good ““ 
1 answer that. Evil cannot wholly consume good To prove this we must 
consider that there is a threefold good One kind of good is wholly destroyed 
by evil, and this is the good opposed to evil, as light is wholly destroyed by 
darkness, and sight by blindness Another kind of good is neither wholly de- 
stroyed nor diminished by evil, and that is the good which is the subject of 
evil , for by darkness the substance of the air is not injured And there is also 
a kind of good which is diminished by evil, but is not wholly taken away, 
and this good is the aptitude of a subject to some actuality 

The diminution, however, of this last kind of good is not to be considered 
by way of subtraction, as is diminution in quantity, but rather by way of 
remission, as is diminution in qualities and forms The remission of this 
aptitude IS to be taken as contrary to its intensity For this kind of aptitude 
receives its intensity by the dispositions whereby the matter is prepared for 

“ Enchir , XIV (PL 40, 23a) ^Op at, XII (PL 40, 237), De Uor Eul H, J 
IPL J2, 1347) "Enchir, XII (PL 40, 237) 
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actuality The more they are multiplied in the subject, the mure is it fitted to 
receive its perfection and form, and, on the contrary, it is decreased by 
contrary dispositions, whose greater multiplicatinn in the matter, as well as 
greater intensity, weaken all the more the potentiality in relation to its act 

Therefore, if contrary dispositions cannot be multiplied and intensified 
to infinity, but onlv to a certain limit, neither is the aforesaid aptitude di- 
minished or remitted infinitely This appears in the active and passive quali- 
ties of the elements, for coldness and humulity, whereby the aptitude of 
matter to the form of fire is diimnislied or remitted, cannot be infinitely 
multiplied But if the contrary dispositions can be infinitBly multiplied, the 
aforesaid aptitude is also infinitely diminished or remitted Nevertheless, it 
IS not wholly taken away, because it alwavs remains in its root, which is 
the substance of the subject Thus, if opatiue liodies were interposed to in- 
finity between the sun and the air, the .ipliLude of the air lor lisht would 
'be infinitely diminished, but still it wuiihl never be whollv removed while 
the air remained, which in its very nature is transparent In the same way, 
addition in sin can be made to infinitude, whereby the aptitude of the soul 
for grace is more and more lessened and Ihese sins are like obstacles inter- 
posed between us and God, according to ha li\ 2 Our sms have divided 
between us and God Yet the aforesaid aptitude of the soul is not wholly 
taken away, for it belongs to its veiv nature 

Reply Ob} i The good which is opposed to evil is wholly taken away, 
but other goods are not wholly removed, as w'as said above 

Reply Ob} 2 The aforesaid apti'udc is iiilermediate between subject and 
act Hence, where it touches art, it is diminished by evil, hut where it 
reaches the subject, it remains as it was Therefore, although good is like to 
Itself, yet, because of its relation lo different things, it is not whulU , Iml 
only partially, tak en away 

Reply Ob] 3 Some, imagining that the diminution of this kmd of good is 
like the diminution of quantity, said that just as the continuous is infinitelv 
divisible, if the division be made according to the same proportion (for in 
stance, half of a half, or a third of a third ) so is it in the present rase But 
this explanation does not avail here For when in a division we keep the 
same proportion, we continue to subtract less and less, for hali of a half is 
less than half the whole But a second sin does not necessarily dimmish the 
above mentioned aptitude less than a preceding sin, but perchance either 
equally or more 

Therefore it must be said that, although this aptitude is a finite thing, 
still It may he so diminished mfinitejy, not per sc, but accidentally, accord- 
ing contrary dispositions are also increased infinitely, as was ex- 

plained^ 

"William af Auxerre, Summa Aurea, II, tr 26, q 5 (fol 871) 
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Fifth Artidc 

WHETHER EVIL IS ADEIJUATELY DIVIDED INTO PAIN 
[poena] and fault [culpa]? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that evil is not adequately divided into pain 
and fault For every defect is a kind of evil But in all creatures there is the 
defect uf not being able to preserve themselves m being, which nevertheless 
IS neither a pain nor a fault Therefore evil is inadequately divided into pain 
and fault 

Obj 2 Further, in irrational creatures there is neither fault nor pain, but, 
nevertheless, they have corruption and defect, which are evils Therefore 
not every evil is a pain or a fault 

Obj 3 Further, temptation is an evil, but it is not a fault, fot temptation 
■which involves no consent is not a sin, but an occasion for the exercise of 
110 fur, as IS said in the Cfoss on 2 Cor xii 7,-^ nor is it a pain, because temp- 
tation precedes the fault, and the pain follows afterwards Therefore, evil is 
not sufficiently divided into pain and fault 

Obj 4 On the contrary It would seem that this division is superfluous, 
for, as Augustine says, a thing is evil because it injures But whatever in- 
l ures IS penal Ihcrefore every evil comes under pain 

I / anSscir that, Evil, as was said above, is the privation of good, which 
ciuerry and of itself consists in perfection and art Act, however, is twofold, 
first, and second The first act is the form and integrity of a thing, the sec- 
ond act IS its operation Therefore evil is also twofold In one way it occurs 
by the subtraction of the form, or of any part required for the integrity of 
the thing, as blindness is an evil, just as it is an evil to be wanting m any 
member of the body In another way evil exists by the withdrawal of the 
due operation, either because it does not exist, or because it has not its due 
mode and order But because good in itself is the object of the will, evil, 
which is the privation of good, is found in a special wav in rational crea- 
tures which have a will Therefore the evil w'hich comes from the withdrawal 
□f the form and integrity of the thing has the nature of a pain, and espe- 
cially so on the supposition that all things are subject to divine providence 
and justice, as was shown above For it is of the very nature of a pain to 
be against the will But the evil which consists m the subtraction of the due 
operation in voluntary things has the nature of a fault, for it is imputed to 
anyone as a fault if he should fail as regards perfect action, of which he is 
master by the will Therefore every evil m voluntary things is to be looked 
upon as a pain or a Taultl^ 

^ trhsia nrdm (VI, 76E) , Peter Lombard, In II Cor, super XII, 7 (PL 193, 84) 
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Reply Ob} i (b ea use evil is the privation of good, and not a pure nega- 
tion, as Was said above therefore not every defect of good is an evil, but 
only the defect of the good which is naturally due For the want of sight is 
not ao evil in a stone, but it is an evil in an animal since it is against the 
nature of a stone to see So, likewise, it is against the nature of a creature 
to be preserved in being through itself, because being and conservation come 
from one and the same source Hence this kind of defect is not an evil for 
a creature 

Reply Obj 2 Pam and fault do not divide evil absolutely considered, but 
evil that is found in voluntary things 

Reply Ob] 3 1 emptation, as ini[iorling prnvocaiinn to evil, is always an 
evil of fault in the tempter but in the one tempted it is not, properly speak- 
ing, a fault, unless through the templation some change is wrought m the 
one who is tempted Foi thus the arlion of the agent resides in the patient, 
and according as the tempted is changed to evil by the tempter he falls into 
fault 

Reply Ob) 4 In answer to the opposite argument, it must be said that the 
very natuie 0/ pair includes the idea of injury to the agent m himself, 
whereas the idea of fault includes tht idea of injury to the agent in his opeii. 
ation, and thus both are contained in evil, as including the idea of injury 


Sijlh Arlidc 

WHETHFB PAIN HAS THE NATURF 01 EVIL MORE THAN 
FAULT HAS? 

We prnecid thus to the Stxth irttclr — 

J 0 6 jcrt;gn i ll would seem that pain has more of evil than fault For 
fault IS In jiaiu vhat merit is to reward But reward has more of good than 
merit, being iis end 1 hereforepain has more evil m it than fault has 

Oh; 2 1 urlhcr, that is the greater evil wliuh is opposed to the greater 
good But pain, as was sa'd above, is opposed to the good of the agent, while 
fault IS opposed to the good of the action Therefore, since the agent is bet- 
ter than the actum, it seems that pain is worse than fault 

Oh) 3 Further, the privation of the end is a pam consisting in forfeiting 
the vision of Rod, whereas the evil of fault is privation of the order to the 
end Therefore pain is a greater evil than fault 

On the I ontrnry, A wise wnrkman chooses a lesser evil m order to prevent 
a greater, as the surgeon cuts off a member of the body to save the whole 
body But divine wisdom inflicts pain to prevent fault Therefore fault is a 
greater evil than pain 

I answer that, Fault has more of the nature of evil than pain has — not 
only more than pain of sense, consisting in the privation of corporeal goods 
(which is the kind of pain most men comprehend j, but also more than any 
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kind of pain, and understanding pain in its most general meaning, so as to in- 
clude privation of grace or glory 

There is a twofold reason for this The first is that one becomes evil by 
the evil of fault, but not by the evil of pain As Dionysius says, To be pun- 
ished IS not an evil, but it is an evil to be made worthy oj punishment 
The reason for this is that, since good absolutely considered consists in act, 
and not in potentiality, and the ultimate act is operation, or the use of some- 
thing possessed, it follows that the absolute good of man consists in good 
operation, or the good use of something possessed Now we use all things 
by the act of the will Hence from a good will, by which a man uses well 
what he has, a man is called good, and from a bad will he is called bad For 
a man who has a bad will can use ill even the good he has, as when a gram- 
marian of his own will speaks incorrectly Therefore, because the fault it- 
self consists in the disordered act of the will, and the pain consists m the 
privation of something used by the will, fault has more of evil in it than pain 
has 

The second reason can he taken from the fact that God is the author of 
the evil of pain, hut not of the evil of fault And this is because the evil of 
pain takes away the creature’s good, which may be either something created 
(as sight, destroyed by blindness), or something uncreated (as by being 
deprived of the vision of God the creature loses its uncreated good) But 
the evil of fault is properly opposed to uncreated good, for it is opposed to 
the fulfillment of the divine will, and to divine love whereby the divine good 
is loved for itself, and not only as it is shared by the creature Therefore it 
is plain that fault has more evil in it than pain has 

Reply Obj i Although fault terminates in pain, as merit in reward, yet 
fault IS not intended for the sake of the pain, as merit is for the reward, but 
rather, on the contrary, pain is brought about so that the fault may be 
avoided, and thus fault is worse than pain 

Reply Ob) 1 The order of action destroyed by fault is a more perfect 
good of the agent, since it is the second perfection, than is the good de- 
stroyed by pain, which is the first perfection 

Reply Ob] 3 Pam and fault are not to be compared as end and order to 
the end, because one may be deprived in some way of the end and of the 
order to the end both by fault and by pain by pain, according as a man is 
removed from the end and from the order to the end, by fault, inasmuch as 
±is privation belongs to an action which is not ordered to its due enS I 


"He Div Rom, IV, 22 IPG 3, 724) 
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THE CAUSE OF EVIL 
[In Three Articlis) 

Wf next inquire into the cause of evil Cniiccrning this there are three points 
of inquiry (i) Whether Rood can be the cause nf eviP (2) Whether the 
supreme Rood, God, is the cause of cmP (3) Whether there be any supreme 
evil, which IS the first cause of all c\ ils^ 

First \rticlr 

WHtlHFn GOOD CAN II C TlIL CAUSE OF EVIL? 

Wp p rnn ! ll thtic tn U,, Ttisl \lttclc 

, Obi ccUnn i It Avuuld stem that gimil cannot lie the cause of evil For it is 
said [Mat! \ii iS) I i;.inil tin rniinnl hniii: c'll fiiitl 

Ohj 2 Further, one contraiy uiniint bi thi i luse of another But evil is 
the cuntrars In Rood Thei ttore good i aiinot be Ihi L,uise til evil 

Oft; 3 Firtl/er, a deficient effeii tan piiiceed onU from a deficient cause 
But supposing that evil has a c.uise it is a delicicnt cfleci and therefore it 
ha; a debt lent r itise But evervlhiiig iIiTilo iiI i; an i vil Therefore the cause 
of evil can he iinh c\ il 

Oft; 4 h'ui ther, Dinnysiu; savs that evil has no lause ’ Therefore good is 
not the cause nf evil 

On th( rnntrary, ‘\uRUsLine say; Thtn is no posuhh source of evil ex- 
cept good - 

I (inswir that. It must be said that everv evil 111 some wav has a cause 
For evil is the absence of the good whith 1; natural and due to a thing But 
that anytliiiiR fall short of its natural and due disposition can come only 
from some lause drawing it nut nf its prnptr dispnsitinn For a heavy' thing 
IS not moved upward; tacept by some impilling force, nor does an agent 
fail m its action except from some impediment But onlv good can be a 
cause hi causi nothing can be a cause except uiasinuch as it is a being, and 
every being, as such, is good And if we consider the ippcal kinds nf causes, 
we see that the agent, the form and the end implv somi kind of perfection 
which belongs to the notion of good Even mattei, as a potentiality to good, 
iias the nature of good 

Nuw that good is the cause of evil by way of the material cause was shown 

^ C antra Julian, I, 9 (PL 44, 670) 
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abnvE ^ For it was shown that good is the subject of evil But evil has no 
formal cause, but is rather a privation of form So, too, neither has it a 
final cause, but is rather a privation of order to the proper end, smce it is 
not only the end which has the nature of good, but also the useful, which 
IS ordered to the end Evil, however, has a cause by way of an agent, not 
directly, but accidentally 

In proof of this, we must know that evil is caused in action otherwise than^ 
in the effect In action, evil is caused by reason of the defect of some prin- 
ciple of action, either of the principal or the instrumental agent Thus, the| 
defect in the movement of an animal may happen by reason of the weakness 
of the motive power, as in the case of children, or by reason only of the 
ineptitude of the instrument, as in the lame Dn the other hand, evil is caused 
in a thing, but not in the proper ettect of the agent, sometimes by the power 
of the agent, sometimes by reason of a defect, either of the agent or of the 
matter It is caused by reason of the power or perfection of the agent when 
there necessarily follows on the form intended by the agent the privation of 
another form, as, for instance, when on the form of fire there follows the 
privation of the form of air or of water Therefore, as the more perfect the 
fire is in strength, so much the more perfectly does it impress its own form, 
so also the more perfectly does it corrupt the contrary Hence that evil and 
corruption befall air and water comes from the periection of the fire, but 
accidentally, because fire does not aim at the privation of the form of water, 
but at the iiilrtiduction of its own form, though by doing this it also acci- 
dentally causes the other But if there is a defect in the proper effect of the 
fire — as, foi instance, that it fails to heat — this comes either by defect of the 
action, which implies the defect of some principle, as was said above, or by 
the indisposition of the matter, which does not receive the action of the 
fire actmg on it But the fact itself that it is a deficient being is accidental to 
good to which it belongs essentially to act Hence it is true that evil in no 
way has any but an accidental cause Thus good is the cause of evil 

Reply Oh] i As Augustine says, Thr Lord calls an rvil will an evil tree, 
and a good will a good tree ■* Now, a good will does not produce a morally 
bad act, since it is from the good will itself that a moral art is judged to he 
good Nevertheless the movement itself of an evil will is caused by the ra- 
tional creature, which is good , and thus good is the cause of evil 

Reply Ob] 2 Good does not cause that evil which is contrary to itself, 
but some other evil Thus, the goodness of the fire causes evil to the water, 
and man, good m his nature, causes a morally evol act Furthermore, as was 
explained above, this is by accident '' Moreover, it does happen sometimes 
that one contrary causes another by accident for instance, the exterior sur- 
rounding cold heals inasmuch as the heat is confined by it 

Reply Ob] 15 Evil has a deficient cause in voluntary beings otherwise 
than in natural things For the natural agent produces the same kind of 
^ Q 48, a j * Contra Julian, I, p (PL 44, 672J ^ Q iq, a 9 
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effect as it is itself, unless it is impeded by some eaterinr thing, and this 
amnimts to some defect in it Hence evil never fallows in the effect unless 
some other evil pre-exists m the agent or in the matter, as was said above 
But in voluntary beings the defect of the action comes from an actually 
deficient will inasmuch as it does nut actually subject itself ta its proper 
rule This defect, however, is not a fault, but fault follows upon it from the 
fact that the will acts with this defect 

Reply Ob] i Evil has no direct cause, but only an accidental cause, as 
was said ah 9^ 3 


Second Article 

WHETHER THF HIGHEST GOOD, l'.OD IS THE CAUSE OF EVIL? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

I Obj ection i It would seem that the highest good, God, is the cause of 
evil f or it IS said ( 7 ro xlv 5, 7) I am the Lord, and there is no other God, 
farming the light, and creating darkness, making peace, and creating evil 
It IS also said [Amos ui b] , Shall then be evil a iity, which the Lord hath 
not donef 

Db] 2 Further, the effect of the secondary cause is reduced to the first 
cause But good is the cause of evil, as was said above Therefore, since God 
IS the cause of every good, as was shown above,'' it follows that also every 
evil IS from God 

Ob] 3 Further, as is said by the Philosopher the cause of both the safety 
and danger of the ship is the same' But God is the cause of the safety of 
all things Therefore He is the cause of all perdition and of all evil 

On the contrary, Augustine says that, God ts not the author of evil, be- 
cause He ts not the cause of tending to non-betng 

I answer that. As appears from what was said, the evil which consists in 
the defect of action is always caused by the defect of the agent But in God 
there is no defect, but the highest perfection, as was shown abnve '' Hence, 
the evil which consists in defect of action, or which is caused by defect of 
the agent, is not reduced to God as to its lause 

But the evil which consists m the corruption of some things is reduced 
to God as the cause And this appears as regards both natural things and 
voluntary things For it was said that some agent, inasmuch as it produces 
by its power a form which is followed by corruption and defect lauses by its 
power that corruption and defect But it is mamtest that the form which 
God chiefly intends in created things is the good of the order of the universe 
Now, the order of the universe requires, as was said above, that there should 
be some things that can, and sometimes do, fail And thus God, by caus- 
ing in things the good of the order of the universe, consequently and, as it 

' Q 2, a s,q 6, a I and 4 ' AristotJe, /"Ayr, II, j (igsa 1) ’Lib 83 Qua; si , 
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were by accident, causes the corruptions of things, according to i Kings 11 
6 The Lord killeth and maketh alive But when we read that God hath not 
made death {Wis 1 13), the sense is that God does not will death for its 
own sake Nevertheless, the order of justice belongs to the order of the uni- 
verse, and this requires that penalty should be dealt out to sinners And so 
God is the author of the evil which is penalty, but not of the evil which IS 
fault, by reason of what is said above 

Reply Ob] I These passages refer to the evil of penalty, and not to the 
evil of fault 

Reply Oh] 2 The effect of the deficient secondary cause is reduced to 
the first non-deficient cause as regards what it has of being and perfection, 
but not as regards what it has of defect, just as whatever there is of motion 
in the act of limping is caused by the motive power, whereas what is un- 
balanced m it does not come from the motii'e power, but from the curva- 
ture of the leg So, too, whatever there is of being and action in a bad action 
IS reduced to God as the cause, whereas whatever defect is in it is not caused 
by God, but by the deficient secondary cause 

Reply Ob] 3 The sinking of a ship is attributed to the sailor as the cause, 
from the fact that he does not fulfill what the safety of the ship requires, 
hut GuiLdces not fail in doing what is necessary for safety Hence there is 
no parity \ 


Third Article 

WHETHER THERE BE ONE HIGHEST EVIL WHICH IS THE 
CAUSE OF EVERY EVIL? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

\ Ohje ction i It would seem that there 15 one highest evil which is the 
cause of every evil For contrary effects have contrary causes But contra- 
riety IS found in things, according to Eiclus xxxiii 15 Good is set against 
evil, and hie against death, so also is the sinner against a ]ust man There- 
fore there are contrary principles, one of good, the other of evil 

Ob] 2 Further, if one contrary is in nature, so is the other, as it is said 
in De Caelo, 11 But the highest good is in nature, and is the cause of 
every good, as was shown above Therefore, there is also a highest evil 
opposed to it as the cause of every evil 

Ob] 3 Further, as we find good and better things, so we find evil and 
worse But good and better are so considered in relation to what is best 
Therefore evil and worse are so considered in relation to some highest evil 
Ob] 4 Further, everything participated is reduced to what is essentially 
so But things which are evil among us are evil, not essentially, but by par- 

“ Aristotle, Zle Cae/o, II, 3 (z 86 a zj) “ Q z, a 3 , q 6 , a 2 and 4 
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tlcipation Therefore it is possible to find some highest essential evil, which 
IS the cause of every evil 

Ob] 5 Further, whatever is accidental is reduced to that which is per se 
But good IS the accidental cause of evil Therefore, we must suppose some 
highest evil which is the per se cause of evils Nor can it be said that evil 
has no per sc cause, hut only an accidental cause, for it would then follow 
that evil would not exist in the majority of cases, but only in a few 

Ob] Is Further, the evil of the effect is reduced tn the evil of the cause, 
because the deficient effect comes from the deficient cause, as was said 
above But we cannot proceed to infinity in this matter Therefore, we must 
posit one first evil as the cause of every evil 

0 « the contrary. The highest good is the cause of every being, as was 
shown above Therefore there cannot be any principle apposed to it as the 
cause of evils 

/ answer that, It appears from what precedes that there is no one first 
principle of evil, as there is one first prinriplt of good 

First, because the first principle of good is essentially good, as was shown 
above Hut nothing ran he evil in its very essence For it was shown above 
that every being, as such, is good,'’' and that evil can exist nnly m good as in 
its subject 

Secondly, because the first principle of good is the highest and perfect 
good which pie-cnntains in itself all goodness, as was shown above ” But 
there cannnt lie a highest evil, for as was shovn above, although evil 
always lessens good, yet it nevei wludlv cnn'iimis 11 ami thus, since the 
good always survives, nothing can be vihiilK' and perfectly evil Fherefore, 
the I’hilnsopher savs that ij Ihi whalh ivil < oiih! Ik , it ■u.ioulit ri‘ \trnv itself ” 
For if all good were destroyed (which is essential for something to be wholly 
evil) , evil itself would be taken awav, sini p its subiect is good 

Thirdly, because the \ ery nature of evil is against the idea of a first prin- 
ciple, both because every evil is caused by good, ,is was shown above, and 
because evil can be only an accidental cause and thus it cannot be the first 
cause, for the acciilental rause is subsei(uenf to ,in essential cause, as ap- 
pears in r/ivsu f 11 -" 

Those however, who upheld two first principles, one good and the other 
evil, fell into this error from the same cause, wheni e also arose other strange 
notions of the ancients-' For they faded tn tnnsirhr the universal cause of 
all being, and considered only the particular causes of particular effects 
Hence on that account if they found a thing injurious tn something by the 
powir of Its own nature, they thought that the very nature ot that thing 
was evil as for instance, it one were tu say that the nature of fire was evil 
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because it burnt the house of some poor man The judgment, however, rfj 
the goodness of anything does not depend upon its reference to any particul 
lar thing, but rather upon what it is in itself, and on its reference to tM 
whole universe, wherein every part has its own perfectly ordered place, is 
was said above -- So, too, because they found two contrary particular causi s 
□f two contrary particular effects, they did not know how to reduce these 
contrary particular causes to a universal common cause, and therefore they 
extended the contrariety of causes even to the first principles But since 
all contraries agree in something common, it is necessary to search for one 
common cause for them above their own contrary causes, just as above the 
contrary qualities of the elements there exists the power of the body of the 
heavens, and above all things that exist, no matter how, there exists one 
first principle of being, as was shown above 

Ri plv 0/1; I Contraries agree in one genus, and they also agree in the 
nature of being and therefore, although they have contrary particular 
causes, nevertheless we must come at last to one first common cause 
Replv Oh I 1 Privation and habit belong naturally to the same subject 
Now the subject of privation is a being in potentiality, as was said above 
Hence, since evil is privation of good, as appears from what was said above,^® 
It IS opposed to that good which has some potentiality, but not to the 
highest good, who is pure art 

Reply Obj ^ Increase in intensity is in proportion to the nature of a 
thing And just as the form is a perfection, so privation removes a perfec- 
tion Hence every form, perfection, and good is intensified by approach to a 
perfect terminus, while privation and evil are intensified by receding from 
that term Hence a thing is not said to be evil and worse by reason of access 
to the highest evil, in the same way as a thing is said to be good and better 
by reason of access to the highest good 

Reply Ob) 4 No being is called evil by participation, but by privation of 
participation Hence it is not necessary to reduce it to any essential evil 
Reply Oh] 5 Evil can have only an accidental cause, as was shown above 
Hence reduction to any per se cause of ev'il is impossible Hence, to say that 
evil IS in the majority of cases is ahsidutely false For things which are gen- 
erated and corrupted, in which alone there can be natural evil, are a very 
small part of the whole universe Then again, defects in nature are found 
in every species only in a small number of cases In man alone does evil 
manifest itself in the majority of cases For the good of man as regards 
the senses of the body is not the good of man as man, but the good ac- 
cording to the reason More men, however, follow the sense rather than the 
reason 

Reply Ob; S In the causes of evil we do not proceed to in^flity, but 
reduce all evils to some good cause, whence evil follows accidentalljm 
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TREATISE ON THE \NGELS 


Question L 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE ANGELS ABSOLUTELY 
CONSIDERED 
(/n Five Artt(lcs) 

Next wb consider the distinction of corporeal and spiritual creatures first, 
the purely spiritual creature which in Holv Scripture is called angel, sec- 
ondly, the creature which is wholly corporeal,' thirdly, the composite crea- 
ture, corporeal and spiritual, which is man - 

Concernini^ the angeU, we consider first what belongs to their substance, 
secondly, what belongs to their intellect,' thirdly, what belongs to their 
Will,* fourthlv, what belongs to their creation '' 

Their substance we consider absolutelv, and also in relation to corporeal 
things " 

Concerning their substance, absolutely considered, there are five points of 
inquiry (il Whether there is any creature entiiely spiritual and altogether 
incorporeal? (2) Supposing that an angel is such, we ask. whether he is com- 
posed of matter and form^ ( We ask concerning their number (4) Their 
difference from each other (5) Their immortality or incorruptibility 

First ArticlE 

WHETHER AN ANGEL IS ALTDCETHIR INCORPOREAL? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel is not entirely incorporeal For 
what IS incorporeal only in relation to us, and nut in relation to God, is not 
absolutely incorporeal But Damascene says that an angel is said to be in- 
corporeal and immaterial as regards us, hut i ompared to God he is corporeal 
and material ^ Therefore he is not absolutelv' incorporeal 

Obj 2 Further, nothing is moved except a bndv as the Philosopher says " 
But Damascene says that an angel is an ever movable intelkctual sub- 
stance " Therefore an angel is a corporeal substance 

Obj 3 Further, Ambrose says Every creature is limited -within its own 

'Q 6 s ’Q 7S 'Q S4 'Q sg "Q 61 ‘Q 51 'Zlc Firfe Orlh, 
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nature But to he limited belongs to bodies Therefore, every creature is 
corporeal Now angels are God’s creatures, as appears from Ps cxlvui z 
Praise ye the Lord, all His angels, and, farther on [verse 4) , For He spoke, 
and they were made. He commanded, and they were created Therefore 
angels are corporeal 

On the contrary. It is said (Pr cm 4) Who makes Hts angels spirits 
I answer that, There must be some incorporeal creatures For what IS 
principally intended by God in creatures is good, and this consists in assimi- 
lation to God Himself Now the perfect assimilation of an effect to a cause is 
accomplished when the effect imitates the cause according to that whereby 
the cause produces the effect, as heat makes heat Now God produces the 
creature by His intellect and will Hence, the perfection of the universe 
requires that there should be intellectual creatures Now to understand 
cannot be the action of a body, nor of any corporeal power, for every body 
IS limited to here and now Hence the perfection of the universe requires the 
emstence of an incorporeal creature 

The ancients, however, not properly realizing the meaning of understand- 
ing, and filling to make a proper distinction between sense and intellect, 
thought that nothing existed in the world but what could be apprehended 
by sense and imagination ■- And because bodies alone fall under imagina- 
tion, they supposed that no being existed except bodies, as the Philosopher 
observes Thence came the error of the Sadducees, who said that there was 
no spirit [Acts xxiii 8) 

But the very fact that intellect is above sense is a reasonable proof that 
there are some incorporeal realities comprehensible by the intellect alone 
Reply Obj 1 Incorporeal substances rank between God and corporeal 
creatures Now the medium compared to one extreme appears to be the other 
extreme, as what is tepid compared to heat seems to be cold, and thus it is 
said that the angels, compared to God, are material and corporeal, not, how- 
ever, as if anything corporeal existed in them 

Reply Ob) 2 Motion is there taken m the sense in which to understand 
and to will are called motions Therefore an angel is called an ever mobile 
substance, because he 15 always actually intelligent, and not as if he were 
sometimes actually and sometimes potentially, as we are Hence it is clear 
that the objection rests on an equivocation 
Reply Ob) 3 To be circumscribed by local limits belongs only to bodies, 
whereas to be circumscribed by essential limits belongs to all creatures, both 
corporeal and spiritual Hence Ambrose says that although some things are 
not contained in corporeal place, still they are none the less circumscribed 
by their substance 
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Second Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL IS COMPOSED OF MATTER AND FORM? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel is composed of matter and form. 
Far everything which is contained under any genus is composed of the 
genus and of the difference which, added to the genus, makes the species 
But the genus is taken from the matter and the difference from the form i'”’ 
Therefore everything which is in a genus is composed of matter and form 
But an angel is m the genus of substance Therefore he is composed of mat- 
ter and form 

Obj 2 Further, wherever the properties of malter exist, there matter is 
Now the properties of matter are to receive and to substand,''' whence 
Boethius says that a simple form cannot be a subject Now the above prop- 
erties are found in the angel Therefore an angel is composed of matter and 
form 

Dbj 3 Further, form IS act So what is imlv fo'‘m is pure act But an angel 
IS not pure act, [or this belongs to God alone Therefore an angel is not only 
form, but has a form in matter ■" 

Obj 4 Further, form la properly limited and made finite by matter So 
the torm which is nut in matter is an infinite form But the form of an angel 
IS not infinite, for every creature is finite Thfrefnre the form of an angel is 
m matter " 

D« the contiary, Dionysius says The first creatures are understood to be 
not Only immaterial but also incorporeal -- 

/ answer that, Some-’ assert that the angels are composed of matter and 
form, which opinion Avicebrnn rnileavoreil lu establish m his book, the 
Fount of Life For he supposes that whatever things are distinguished by the 
intellect are also distinct in reality Knw as regards incurpoieal substance, 
the intellBLt apprehends something which distinguishes it from corporeal 
substance, and also something which iL has m common with it Hence 
Avicebron concludes that what distinguishes incorporeal from corporeal sub- 
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stance is to it as a form, and whatever is subject to this distinguishing form, 
being as it were something common, is its matter Therefore, he asserts, the 
universal matter of spiritual and corporeal things is the same,"® from which 
we are to understand that the form of incorporeal substance is impressed 
on the matter of spiritual realities, in the same way as the form of quantity 
IS impressed on the matter of corporeal things^’ 

But one glance is enough to show that there cannot be one matter in spir- 
itual and in corporeal things For it is not possible that a spiritual and a cor- 
poreal form should he received into the same part of matter, or otherwise 
one and the same thing would be corporeal and spiritual Hence we are left 
with the alternative that one part of matter receives the corporeal form, and 
another receives the spiritual form Matter, however, is not divisible into 
parts except as regarded under quantity, for without quantity substance is 
indivisible, as Aristotle savs*’ It would therefore follow that the matter of 
spiritual beings is subject to quantity, which cannot be Therefore, it is im- 
possible that corporeal and spiritual beings should have the same matter 
It IS, iurtber impossible for an intellectual substance to have any kind 
of matter For the operation belonging to anything is according to the mode 
of its substance Now to understand is an altogether immaterial operation, 
as appears from its object, for it is from the object that any act receives its 
specification and nature For a thing is understood according as it is ab- 
stracted from matter, because forms that exist in matter are individual 
forms which the intellect does not apprehend as such Hence it must be that 
every intellectual sulislante is altogether immaterial 

But things distinguisheri by the intellect are not necessarily distinguished 
in reality, for the intellect dues not apprehend things according to their 
mode of being, but according to its own Hence material things, which are 
inferior to our intellect, exist in our intellect in a simjiler mode than they 
exist in themselv'es Angelic substances, on the other hand, are above our in- 
tellect Hence our intellect cannot succeed in apiirehending them as they are 
in themselves, but by its own mode, according as it apprehends composite 
things And this is likewise the way in which it apprehends God 

Reply Ob} i It is difference which constitutes the species Now every- 
thing is constituted m a species according as it is determined to some special 
grade of being, because t/ie species of things are like numbers, which differ 
by the addition and subtraction of unity, as the Philosopher says But in 
material things there is one thing which determines to a special grade, and 
that IS the form, and another thing which is determined, and this is the 
matter, and hence the genus is taken from the latter, and the difference from 
the former But m immaterial beings, there is no separate determinator and 
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thing determined each being by its own self holds a determinate grade in 
being, and therefore m them gtnus and difference are not taken from dif- 
ferent things, but from one and the same Nevertheless, there is a difference 
according to our mode of conception, for, inasmuch as our intellect con- 
siders this being as indeterminate, it derives the idea of genus, and inasmuch 
as it consirlers it rieterminately, it derives the idea of difference 

Reply Ob; 2 This reason is given m the book the Fount of Life, and it 
would be cogent, supposing that the manner of reception by the intellect 
and by matter were the same But this is clearly false For matter receives 
form, that thereby it may be constituted in some species, either of air, or of 
fire, or of something else But the intellect docs not receive form in the same 
way, otherwise the opinion of Empedocles, that we know earth by earth, 
and fire by fire, would be true But the intelligible form is in the intellect 
according to the very nature of a form, for it is so known by the intellect 
Hence such a way of receiving is not that of matter, but of an immaterial 
substance 

Reply Ob) f Although there is no composition of matter and form m an 
angel, yet there is act and potentiality And this can be made evident if we 
consider the nature of material things, which contain a twofold composi- 
tion The first is that of form and matter, from which the nature is con- 
stituted Such a composite nature is not its own being, but being is its act 
Hence the nature itself is related to its own being as potentiality to act 
Therefore, if there be no matter, anil given that the form itself subsists 
without matter, there nevertheless Mill remains Uie relation of the form to 
its very being, as of potentiality to act And such a composition must be un- 
derstood to be in the angels This is what some say, that an angel is com- 
posed of that whereby he is and what is,'- nr biini; and what is, as Boethius 
says For what is is the form itself subsisting, and the being itself is that 
whereby the substance is, as the running is whereby the runner runs But in 
God being and what is are not different, as was explained above Hence 
God alone is pure act 

Reply Obj 4 Every creature is absolutely finite, inasmuch as its being is 
not absolutely subsisting, but is limited to some nature to which it belongs 
But there is nothing preventing a creature from being considered relatively 
mhnile Material creatures are mftnite on the p.art of matter, but finite in 
their form, which is limited by the matter which receives it Immaterial 
created siihslances, however, are finite in their being, but they are infinite in 
..he sense that their forms are not received in anything else This would be 
js if WE were to say, for example, that whiteness existing separately is infinite 
as regards the nature of whiteness, since it is not contracted to any one sub- 
ject, while Us bung is finite as determined to some one special nature 
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That IS why it is said that intelligence ij finite from above, as receiving its 
being from above itself, and infinite from below, as not received in any 
matter ““ 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS EXIST IN ANY GREAT NUMBER? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels are not in great numbers For 
number is a species nf quantity, and follows the division of a continuous 
body But this cannot he in the angels, since they are incorporeal, as was 
shown above Therefore the angels cannot eaist in any great number 

Obj 2 Further, the more a being approaches to unity, so much the less is 
it multiplied, as is evident in numbers But among other created natures the 
angelic nature approaches nearest to God Therefore, since God is supremely 
one, it seems that there is the least possible number in the angelic nature 

Obj 3 Further, the proper effect of separate substances seems to be the 
movement of the heavenly bodies But the movements of the heavenly 
bodies fall within some small determined number, which we can compre- 
hend Therefore the angels are not in greater number than the movements 
of the heavenly bodies 

Ohj 4 Dionysius says that all intelligible and intellectual substances sub- 
sist because of the rays of the divine goodness But a ray is multiplied only 
according to the diversity of its recipients Now it cannot be said that their 
matter is receptive of an intelligible ray, since intellectual substances are 
immaterial, as was shown above Therefore it seems that the multiplication 
of intellectual substances can be only according to the requirements of the 
first bodies — that is, the heavenly bodies, namely, so that the descent of 
these divine rays may somehow reach down to them Hence, the same con- 
clusion is to be drawn as before 

On the contrary, It is said (Dan vii lo) Thousands of thousands min- 
istered to Him, and ten thousand times a hundred thousand stood before 
Him 

I answer that, There have been various opinions with regard to the num- 
ber of the separate substances Plato contended that the separate substances 
are the species of sensible things This is as though we were to maintain 
that human nature is a separate substance of itself According to this view 
It would have to be maintained that the number of the separate substances 
IS the number of the species of sensible things''’ Aristotle, however, refutes 
this view on the ground that matter is of the nature of the species of sensible 
things Consequently, separate substances cannot be the exemplary species 

“De Causis, XVI |p 174) “£>e Div Norn, IV, i (PG 3, 693) Cf Aris- 
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□f these sensible things, an the contrary, they have their own natures, which 
are higher than the natures of sensible things Now Aristotle held that these 
more perfect natures are related to sensible things in the capacity of movers 
and ends,^" and therefore he strove to find nut the number of the separate 
substances on the basis of the number of the primary motions 

But since this appears to be against the teachings of Sacred Scripture, 
Rabbi Moses the Jew, wishing to bring both into harmony, held that the 
angels, m so far as they are named immaterial substances, are multiplied ac- 
cording to the number of heavenly motions or bodies, as Aristotle held 
At the same time he contended that in the Sciiptures even men bearing a 
divine message are called angels, as arc earn the powers of natural things, 
which manifest God’s almighty power It is, however, quite foreign to the 
custom of the Siriptures for the powers of irrational things to be designated 
as angels 

Hence it must be said that the angels, even inasmuch as they are imma- 
terial substances, exist in exceeding great number, far beyond all material 
multitude This is what Diontsius sa>s Ihnr arc manv blessed armies of 
the heavenly intcitigrncrs, surpassw" the wsak and limited reckoning of our 
material numbris '' The reason for this is that, since it is the perfection of 
the universe that God chielly intends 111 the creation of things, the more 
perfect some things aie, the greater the abundance ir which they are created 
by God Non, just as in bodies such ahuiidanrp is determined according to 
their magnitude, so in incorporetl beings it is determined according to their 
multitude We set, in f.ut, IhaL inioiiupidde Lmdies which are the most 
perfect of bodies, exceed corruptible bodies almost 1111 nmparably in magni- 
tude, for the entire [suldunars ] siihi re of things active and passive is very 
small in comparison with thehe.nenlj bodies Hence it is reasonable to con- 
clude that immaterial sulistiinces exceed material substances in multitude 
as it were incomparably 

R( ply Ohj I In the angels number is not that of disci etc quantity caused 
by division of what is continuniis, hut th.il wliiili is Laused bv the distinc- 
tion of forms, according as multitude is reckoned among the transcendentals, 
as was said above '■* 

Reply Olij 2 From the tact that the angelic nature is nearest to God, it 
must needs have least of multitude in its crimposilmn, but not so as to he 
found in few' subjects 

Reply Obj 3 This is Aristotle's argument and it would conclude neces- 
sarily if the sepal ate substances existed for the sake o[ corporeal substances 
For thus immaterial substances would exist In no purpose, unless some mo- 
tion from them were to appear in corporeal things But it is not true that 
immaterial substances exist because of tne corpore.xl, because the end is 
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nobler than the means to the end Hence Aristotle himself says that this is 
not a necessary argument, but a probable one ■*“ He was forced to make use 
of this argument, since only through sensible things can we come to know the 
intelligible 

Reply Obj 4 This argument comes from the opinion of those who held 
that matter is the cause of the distinction of things But this was refuted 
above Accordingly, the multiplication of the angels is not to be taken 
according to matter, nor according to bodies, but according to the divine 
wisdom devising the various orders of immaterial substances 

Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS DIFFER IN SPECIESi 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob;Lcttnn 1 It would seem that the angels do not differ in species For 
since the difftrcnce is nobler than the genus, all things which agree in what 
IS noblest in them agree likewise in their ultimate constitutive difference, 
and so they are the same according to species But all the angels agree in 
what IS noblest in them — that is to say, in intellectuality Therefore all the 
angels are of one species 

0 /j; 2 Further, more and less do not change a species But the angels 
seem to differ only from one another according to more and less — namely, 
as one is simpler than another, and of keener intellect Therefore the angels 
do not differ specific, illy 

Ob; 3 Further, soul and angel are coiitra-dislinguished from each other 
But all souls are of one species So therefore a'-e the angels 

Ob; 4 Further, the more perfect a thing is in nature, the more it ought 
to be multiplied But this would not be so if there were but one individual 
under one species Therefore there are many angels of one species 

On the contraiy, In things of one species there is no gradation of first and 
second, as the Philosopher says'*® But in the angels even of the one order 
there are first, middle, and last, as Dionysius says Therefore the angels 
are not of the same species 

I answer that. Some'*'’ have said that all spiritual substances, even souls, 
are of the one species Others, again, that all the angels are of the one 
species, but not souls And others''’ allege that all the angels of one hierarchy, 
or even of one order are of the one species 

But this IS impossible For things which agree in species but differ in 
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aumber, agree in form but are distinguished materially If, therefore, the 
angels are not cnmpased uf matter and form, as was said above, it follows 
that it IS impossible for two angels to be of one species, just as it would be 
impossible to say that there are several separate whitenesses, or several 
humanities, since whitenesses are not several, except in so far as they are in 
several substances And even if the angels had matter, not even then could 
there be several angels of one species For it would then be necessary for 
the principle of the distinction of one from the other to be matter, but not 
according to the division of quantity, since the angels are incorporeal, but 
according to the diversity of their powers Now such diversity of matter 
causes diversity not merely of sfiecies, hut of genus 

Reply Ob) I Dt^erence is nobler than ^tnus, as the determined is more 
noble than the undetermined, and the proper than the common, but not as 
one nature is nobler than another, otherwise it would be necessary that all 
irrational animals he of the same sptues, or that there should be in them 
some form which is higher than the sensible soul Therefore irrational ani- 
mals differ in species according to the various determined degrees of sensi- 
tive nature, and in like manner all the angels differ in species according to 
the diverse degrees of intellectual nature 

Reply Ob] 2 More and less change the species, not according as they are 
caused by the intensity or weakening of one form, but according as they 
are caused by forms of diverse degrees, for instance, if we say that fire is 
more perfect than air It is in this way that the angels are diversified accord- 
ing to more and less 

Reply Ob] 3 The good of the species preponderates over the good of the 
individual Hence it is much better that the species be multiplied m the 
angels than that individuals be multiplied in one species 

Reply Ob] 4 Numerical mullipliration, since it can be drawn out in- 
finitely, IS not intended by the agent, but only specific multiplication, as 
was said above ''' Hence the perfection of the angelic nature requires the 
multiplying of species, but not the multiplyung of individuals in one species 


fifth Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS ARE INCORRUPTIBLE? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels are not incorruptible, for 
Damascene, speaking of the angel, says that he is an intellectual substance. 
Partaking of immortality by grace, and not by nature 

Ob] 2 Further, Plato says in the Timaeus 0 gads nj gods, whose maker 
ind father am I You are indeed my works, dissoluble by nature, yet tndts- 
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soluble because I so will it But by gods such as these Plato can understand, 
only the angels Therefore the angels are corruptible by their nature 

Obj 3 Further, according to Gregory, all things would tend towards 
nothing, unless the hand oj the Almighty preserved them ““ But what can 
be brought to nothing is corruptible Therefore, since the angels were made 
by God, it would appear that they are corruptible of their own nature 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that the intellectual substances Aaiie un- 
lading life, being free from all corruption, death, matter, and generation 

I answer that. It must necessarily be maintained that the angels are in- 
corruptible of their own nature The reason for this is that nothing is cor- 
rupted except by the separation of its form from matter Hence, since an 
angel is a subsisting iorm, as is clear from what was said above, it is impos- 
sible for its substance to be coriuptible For what belongs to anything, con- 
sidered in itself, can never be separated from it, but what belongs to a thing, 
considered in relation to something else, can be separated, when that some- 
thing else, in view of which it belonged to it, is taken away Roundness can 
never be taken away from the circle, because it belongs to it of itself, but a 
bronze circle can lose roundness, if the bronze be deprived of its circular 
shape Now to be belongs to a form considered in itself, for everything is 
an actual being through its form Now matter is an actual being by the 
form Consequently, a subject composed of matter and form ceases to be 
actually when the form is separated from the matter But if the form subsists 
in its own being, as happens in the angels, as was said above, it cannot lose 
its being Therefore, the angel’s immateriality is the reason why it is incor- 
ruptible by its own nature 

A token of this incorruptibility can be gathered from its intellectual oper 
ation, for since everything acts according as it is actual, the operation of a 
being indicates its mode of being Now the species and nature of the opera- 
tion IS understood from the object But an intelligible object, being above 
time, IS everlasting Hence every intellectual substance is incorruptible of 
its own nature 

Reply Ob] i Damascene is dealing with perfect immortality, which in 
eludes complete immutability, since every change is a kind oj death, as 
Augustine says The angels obtain perfect immutability only by grace, as 
will appear later 

Reply Ob] 2 By the expression gods Plato understands the heavenly 
bodies, which he supposed to be made up of elements, and therefore dis- 
soluble of their own nature, yet they are for ever preserved in existence by 
the divine will 

Reply Ob] 3 As was observed above,”" there is a kind of necessary thing 
which has a cause of its necessity Hence it is not repugnant to a necessary 
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-or incorruptible being to depend for Us being on another as its cause There- 
fore, when It IS said that all things, even the angels, would lapse into noth- 
ing, unless preserved by God, this does not mean that there is any principle 
of corruption in the angels, but that the being of the angels is dependent 
upon God as its cause I or a thing is not said to be corruptible because God 
can reduce it to iion-bemg, by withdrawing His ait of preservation , but be- 
cause it has some principle nf corruption within itself, or some contrariety, 
□r at least the potentiality of matter 



Question LI 


THE ANGELS IN COMPARISON WITH BODIES 
{In Three Articles) 

We next inquire about the angels in comparison with corporeal things And 
in the first place about their comparison with bodies, secondly, of the angels 
in comparison with corporeal places,^ and, thirdly, of their comparison with 
local movement - 

Under the first heading there are three points of inquiry (i) Whether 
angels have bodies naturally united to them? (2) Whether they assume 
bodies^ (3) Whether they exercise functions of life in the bodies assumed^ 


First Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS HAVE BODIES NATURALLY UNITED 

TO THEM? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that angels have bodies naturally united to 
them Fur Origen says It is God’s attribute alone — that is, it belongs to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as a property oj nature, that He is 
understood to exist imthout any mattrial substance and without any com- 
panionship of corporeal addition'' Bernard likewise says Let us assign in- 
corporeity to God alone even as we do immortality, whose nature alone, 
neither for its own sake nor because of anything else, needs the help of 
any corporeal organ But it is clear that every created spirit needs corporeal 
assistance * Augustine also says The demons are called aerial animals be- 
cause their nature is akin to that of aerial bodies ’’ But the nature of demon' 
and angels is the same Therefore angels have bodies naturally united to 
them 

Ob) 2 Further Gregory calls an angel a rational animal “ But every 
animal is composed of body and soul Therefore angels have bodies natu- 
rally united to them 

Ob] 3 Further, life is more perfect in the angels than in souls But the 
soul not only lives, it also gives life to the body Therefore the angels ani- 
mate bodies which are naturally united to them 

^ 52 “ Q S3 ^ Pen Archon, I, 6 |PG ii, i7d) 'In Cant, Sarm VI 
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On the Contrary, Dionysius says that the angels are understood to he in- 
corporeal and immatciial ’ 

I answer that, The angels have not bodies naturally united to them For 
whatever belongs to any nature as an accident is not found universally in 
that nature Thus, fur instance, to have wings, because it is not of the essence 
□f an animal, does not belong to every animal But since to understand is 
not the att of a body, nor of any corporeal poner as will be shown later, * 
it follows that to have a body united to it is not nf the nature of an intellec- 
tual substance, as such, hut it befalls some intellectual substance be- 
cause of something else In this way it lielongs to the human soul to be 
united to a body, because it is imperfect and ousts potentially in the genus 
of intellectual substances, not having the fullness nf knowledge in its own 
nature, hut acquiring it from sensible things through the bodily senses, as 
will be explained later on® Now whenever we find something imperlect in 
any genus W'e must presuppose something perfect in that genus Therefore, 
there ai e some intellectual substances perfect m intellectual nature, which 
do not need to acquire knowledge from sensible things Consequently not 
all intellectual substances are united to bodies, but some are separated from 
bodies These we call angels 

Reply Ob] i As was said above, it was the opinion of some that every be- 
ing IS a body,*" and consequently some seem to have thought that there were 
no mco'pureal substances existing e\iept as united to bodies,” so much so 
that some even held that God was the soul of the world, as Augustine tells 
us '2 Now this IS contrary to Catholic Faith, which asserts that God i.s ex- 
alted above all things, according to Psalm viii 2 Thy magnificence is ex- 
alted beyond the heavens Driger, therefore, through refusing to say such 
a thing of God, followed the opinion nf others regarding the other sub- 
stances,” being deceived here, as also in many niher points, by following 
the opinions of the ancient philosophers Bernard's expression can be ex- 
plained to mean that the created spirit needs some bodily instrument, which 
IS nnt naturally united to it, but assumed for some purpose, as will be ex- 
plained Augustine speaks, not as asserting the fact, but merely using the 
opinion of the Platonists, who maintained that there are some aerial animals, 
which they termed demons 

RfpU Ob] 2 Gregory calls the angel a rational animal metaphorically, 
because of the likeness to the rational nature 

Reply Obi q To give life effectively is an absolute perfection Hence it 
belongs also to God, as is said ( r Kings 11 (i) The I.ard killeth, and maketh 
alive But to give life formally belongs to a substance which is part of some 
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nature, and which has not within itself the full nature of the species Hence 
an intellectual substance which is not united to a body is mare perfect than 
one which is united to a body 


Second Article 

WHETHER ANGELS ASSUME BODIES? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that angels do not assume bodies For there 
IS nothing superfluous in the work of an angel, just as there is none in the 
work of nature But it would be superfluous for the angels to assume bodies, 
because an angel has no need for a body, since his own power surpasses every 
bodily power Therefore an angel does not assume a body 

Obj 2 Further, every assumption is terminated in some union, because 
to assume implies a taking to oneself [ad se sumere] But a body is not 
united to an angel as to a form, as has been stated, while in so far as it is 
united to the angel as to a mover, it is not said to be assumed, or otherwise 
it would follow that all bodies moved by the angels are assumed by them 
Therefore the angels do not assume bodies 

Obj 3 Further, angels do not assume bodies made of earth or water, or 
they could not suddenly disappear, nor again of fire, otherwise they would 
burn whatever things they touched, nor again of air, because air is without 
shape or color Therefore the angels do not assume bodies 

On the contrary, Augustine says that angels appeared to Abraham under 
assumed bodies ''' 

I answer that. Some have maintained that the angels never assume bodies, 
but that all that we read m Scripture of the apparitions of angels happened 
in prophetic vision — that is, according to imagination But this is con- 
traiy to the intent of Scripture, for whatever is beheld in imaginary vision 
IS only in the beholder's imagination, and consequently is not seen by every- 
body Yet divine Scripture from time to time introduces angels so apparent 
as to be seen commonly by all eg, the angels who appeared to Abraham 
were seen by him and by his whole family, by Lot, and by the citizens of 
Sodom, and in like manner the angel who appeared to Tobias was seen by 
all present From all this it is clearly shown that such apparitions were be- 
held by bodily vision, whereby the reality seen exists outside the person be- 
holding it, and can accordingly be seen by all Now by such vision only a 
body can be beheld Consequently, since the angels are not bodies, nor have 
they bodies naturally united with them, as is clear from what has been 
said,^^ it follows that they sometimes assume bodies 

Reply Obj i Angels need an assumed body, not for themselves, but on 
our account, namely, so that by conversing familiarly with men they may 
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give evidence of that intellectual companionship which men expect to have 
with them in the life to come Moreover, that angels assumed bodies under 
the Did Testament was a figurative indication that the Word of God would 
take a human body, because all the apparitions m the Did Testament were 
■ordained to that whereby the Son of God appeared in the flesh 

Rfp/v Oh; 2 The assumed body is united to the angel not as its form, nor 
merely as its mover, but as the mover represented by the assumed movable 
liodv Fur, just as in the Sacred Scripture the properties of intelligible things 
are set forth by the likenesses of sensible things, in the same way by divine 
power sensible bodies are so fashioned by angels as fittingly to represent the 
intelligible properties of an angel And this is what we mean by an angel 
assuming a body 

Reply Oh; 3 Although air, as long as it is in a state of rarefaction, has 
neither shape nnr color, jmt when condensed it can both be shaped and col- 
ored, as appears in the clouds Even so the angels assume bodies of air, con- 
densing it bv divine power in so far as is needful lor forming the assumed 
body 


Third Arliclc 

WHETHEH THE ANGELS EXERCISE EUNCTIDNS DP LIFE IN 
THE JIODIIS ASSUMED? 

We proceed thus to the Third iitich — 

Objection I It would seem that the angels ex( rcise functions of life in as- 
sumed bodies For a pretense uf truth is jnbeconiing in angels But it would 
be pretense if the body assumeil bv them which seems to live and to exer- 
cise vital functions, did not possess these functions Therefore the angels 
exercise functions of life in the assumeil bully 

Ob; 2 Further, in the works of the angels there IS nothing without a pur- 
pose But eyes, nostrils, and the otiiir instruments of the senses, would be 
fashioned withniit a purpose in the hotly assumed by the angel, if he did not 
perceive bv their means Fonsequentlv, the angel perceives by the assumed 
body, and this is the most special funclinn of life 

Dfij 3 Further, to move hither and thither is one of the functions of life, 
as the riiibisopher says '"But the angels are manifestly seen to move in their 
assumed bodies For it is said {Gin xviii i(i) that 4 hraham -walked with 
the angels, who had appeared to him, hrwijing them on the way, and when 
Tobias said to the angel I Toft v 7,8) Kno-iuest thou the way that leadeth 
to the city of the M>des> he answered 7 know it, and I have often walked 
through all the leoyj thereof Therefore the angels often exercise functions 
of life in assumed bodies 

Ob; 4 Further, speech is the function of a living subject, for it is pro- 
duced by the voice, while the voice itself is a sound conveyed from the 
“AnstotJe, De An, II, 2 ^4iia 23) 
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mouth But it IS evident from many passages of Sacred Scripture that 
angels spoke in assumed bodies Therefore in their assumed bodies they 
exercise functions of life 

Ob] 5 Further, eating is properly an animal function Hence the Lord 
after His Resurrection ate with His disciples in proof of having resumed life 
[Luke XXIV 41) Now when angels appeared in their assumed bodies they 
ate, and Abraham offered them food, after having previously adored them 
as God [Gen xviii 2) Therefore the angels exercise functions of life m as- 
sumed bodies 

Ob] 6 Further, to beget offspring IS a vital act But this has befallen the 
angels m their assumed bodies, for it is related After the sons of God went 
tn to the daughters of men, and they brought forth children, these are the 
mighty men of old, men of renown [Gen vi 4) Consequently the angels 
exercised vital functions in their assumed bodies 

Dm the. rontrary. The bodies assumed by angels have no life, as was stated 
in the previous article Therefore they cannot exercise functions of life 
through assumed bodies 

/ answer that. Some functions of living subjects have something m com- 
mon with other operations, just as speech, which is the function of a living 
creature, agrees with other sounds of inanimate things, in so far as it is 
sound, and walking agrees with other movements, in so far as it is move- 
ment Consequently vital functions can be performed in assumed bodies by 
the angels, as to that which is common in such operations, but not as to that 
which IS special to living subjects, because, according to the Philosopher, 
that which has the power has the attion Hence nothing can have a func- 
tion of life except what has life, which is the potential principle of such 
action 

Reply Ob] i As it is m no wise contrary tn truth for intelligible things to 
be set forth in Scripture under sensible figures, since it is not said for the 
purpose of maintaining that intelligible things are sensible, but in order that 
the properties of intelligible things may be understood according to some 
likeness through sensible figures, so it is not contrary to the truth of the 
holy angels that their assumed bodies appear to be living men, although they 
really are not For the bodies are assumed merely for this purpose, that the 
spiritual properties and works of the angels may be manifested by the prop- 
erties of man and of his works This could not be done so fittingly if they 
were to assume true men, because the properties of such men would lead us 
to men, and not to angels 

Reply Ob] 2 Sensation is entirely a vital function Consequently it can 
in no way be said that the angels perceive through the organs of their as- 
sumed bodies Yet such bodies are not fashioned in vain, for they are not 
fashioned for the purpose of sensation through them, but to this end, that 

“Aristotle, De An, II, 8 (42Db 5) ^ De Somno, I (4543 8) 
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by such bodily organs the spiritual powers of the angels may be made mani- 
fest, just as by the eye the power of the angel’s knowledge is pointed out, 
and other powers by the other members, as Dionysius teaches 

Reply Obj j Movement coming from a united mover is a proper function 
of life, but the bodies assumed by the angels are not thus moved, since the 
angels are not their forms Yet the angels are moved accidentally, when such 
bodies are moved, since they are in them as movers are in the moved, and 
thus they are here in such a way as not to he elsewhere, which cannot be said 
of God Accordingly, although God is not movi ri when the things are moved 
in which He exists, since He is everywhere, vet the angels are moved acci- 
dentally according to the movement of the hiidies assumed But they are not 
moved according to the movement of the heavenly bodies, even though they 
be in them as movers in the things moved, because the heavenly bodies do 
not change place in their entirely, niir for the spirit which moves a sphere 
is there any fixed locality according to anv restricted part of the world’s sub- 
stance, which now is m the east, and now in the west, but according to a 
fixed quarter, becaust the movini; pawn is always in the cast, as is stated in 
Phystes \ 111 

Reply Obj 4 Properly speaking, the angels do not talk through their as- 
sumed bodies, yet there is a semblance of speech, in so far as they fashion 
sounds in the air like to human voices 

Reply Obj 5 Properly speaking, the angels cannot be said to eat, because 
eating involves the taking of food convertible into the substance of the eater 
Although after the Resurrection foorl w is not converted into the sub- 
stance of Christ's body, but resolved into pre-existing matter, nevertheless 
Christ had a body of such a nature that fond ( ould be changed into it Hence 
it was a true eating But the food taken by nninds was neither changed into 
the assumed body, nor was the hodv of such a nature that food could be 
changed into it, consequently, it was not a true eating, but figurative of 
spiritual eating This is what the angel said to Tobias When I was with 
you 1 seemed indeed to eat and to drmh , hut I use an invisible meat and 
drink [Tab xii 19) 

Abraham offered them fond, deeming them In be men Tn them, neverthe- 
less, he worshipped End, 111 the manner in which God is wont to be in the 
prophets as Augustine says 

Reply Obj 6 As Augustine says, Many persons affirm that they have had 
tht ixpintncc or have heard from such as havt expcnenced it, that the 
Salvi \ and Fauns, whom the eommon folk call inciibi, have often presented 
themsilvis biloic women, and have sought and procured inteicourse with 
them //(«rr- it is folly to deny it But God’s holy angels could not fall in 
such fashion before the deluge Hence by the sons of God are to be under- 
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stood the sons of Seth, who were good, while by the daughters of men the 
Scripture designates those who sprang from the race of Cam Nor is it to be 
wondered at that giants should be born of them, for they were not all giants, 
albeit there were many more before than after the deluge Still if sdhib are 
Dccasionally begatten from the union of demons, it is not from the seed of 
such demons, nor from their assumed bodies, but from the seed of men 
taken for the purpose, as when the demon assumes first the form of a woman, 
and afterwards of a man, just as they take the seed □[ other things for other 
generating purposes, as Augustine says,“ so that the person born is not the 
child of a demon, but of a man 

“ cil , XV, 23 (PL 41, 46a) “De Tnn , HI, B, 9 (PL 42, 876, 878) 
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THE ANGELS IN RELATION TO PLACE 
(In Three Articles) 

We now inquire into the place of the angels Touching this there are three 
subjects of inquiry (i) Is the angel in a placed (2) Can he be in several 
places at once? (j) Can several angels be in the same place? 


First Article 

WHEIHER AN ANC.LL IS IN A PLACE? 

Wr proceed thus to the First Irtiili — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel is not in a place For Boethius 
says The common opinion of tht It amid is that things incorporeal art not 
in a place ’ And .igain, Aristotle oliser\es that it is not everything existing 
which IS in a place, but only a movable bodv - But an angel is not a body, as 
■was shown above ^ Therefore an angel is not in a place 

Obj 1 Fxitthec, pla.ee IS a. ijuanlitv having position But everything which 
IS in A place has some position Now to base a position cannot befit an angel, 
since his substance is deinid of quanlitv, the proper difference of which is to 
have position Therefore an angel is not in a place 

Obj j Further, to be in a plate is to be measured and to be contained by 
such plai e, as is evident from the Philosopher ■* But an angel can neither be 
measured nor contained In a place, because the container is more formal 
than the contained, as air with regard to water '' Therefore an angel is not 
in a place 

On thi contrary. It is said in the Collect Let Thy holy angels, who dwell 
herein, keep us in peace “ 

I anmer that, It is befitting an angel to he in a place, yet an angel and a 
body are said to be in a place in quite a different sense A body is said to be 
in a place in such a way that it is applied to such place according to the con- 
tact of dimensive quantity, but there is no such quantity in the angels, for 
theirs IS a virtual one Consequently an angel is said to he in a corporeal 
place by application of the angelic power in any manner whatever to any 
place 

Accordingly there is no need for saying that an angel can be deemed com- 

' De Hebdom IPL 64, 1311) 'Pfeju, IV, 5 (212b 2B) ’Qjn.ai ‘ Phys , 
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mensurate with a place, or that he occupies a space in a continuum, for this 
IS proper to a located body which is endowed with dimensive quantity In 
similar fashion, it is not necessary on this account for the angel to be con- 
tained by a place For an incorporeal substance virtually contains the thing 
with which it comes into contact, and is not contained by it thus, the soul 
IS in the body as containing it, not as contained by it In the same Way, an 
angel is said to be in a place which is corporeal, not as being contained, but 
as somehow containing it 

And hereby we have the answers to the objections 


Second Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL CAN BE IN SEVERAL PLACES 
AT ONCE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel can be in several places at once 
For an angel is not less endowed with power than the soul But the soul is in 
several places at once, for it is entirely in every part of the body, as Augus- 
tine says Therefore an angel can be in several places at once 

Obj 2 Further, an angel is in the body which he assumes, and, since the 
body which he assumes is continuous, it would appear that he is in every 
part of It But according to its various parts there are various places There- 
fore the angel is at one time iii various places 

Obj 3 Further, Damascene says that where the angel operates, there he 
IS ’ But occasionally he operates in several places at one time, as is evident 
from the angel destroying Sodom [Gen xix 25) Therefore an angel can be 
in several places at the one time 

On the contrary, Damascene says that while the angels are in heaven, they 
arc not on earth ” 

/ answer that, An angel’s power and nature are finite, whereas the divine 
power and essence, which is the universal cause of all things, is infinite Con- 
sequently, through His power God touches all things, and is not present 
merely in some places, but everywhere Now since the angel’s power is finite, 
it does not extend to all things, but to one determined thing For whatever 
IS compared with one power must be compared with it as one determined 
thing Consequently since all being is compared as one thing to God’s uni- 
versal power, so one particular being is compared as something one to the 
angelic power Hence, since the angel is in a place by the application of his 
power to the place, it follows that he is not everywhere, nor in several places, 
but in only one place 

^ De Tnn , VI, 6 (PL 42, 929I , De Immortal An, XVI (PL 32, id34) , Contra 
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Some, however, have been deceived in this matter For some who were 
unable to go beyond the reach of their imaginations, supposed the indivisi- 
bility of the angel to be like that of a point, *“ and consequently they 
thought that an angd could be only in a place which is a point But they 
were manifestly deceived, because a point is something indivisible, yet hav- 
ing position, whereas the angel is indivisible, and beyond the genus of quan- 
tity and position Consequently there is no occasion for determining in his 
regard one indivisible place as to position any place which is either divisible 
or indivisible, great or small, soffices, according as he deliberately applies his 
power to a great or to a small body' So the entire body to which he is applied 
by his power corresponds as one place to him 

Nor, if any angel moves the heavens, is it necessary for him to be every- 
where First of all, becaose his power is applied only tn what is first moved 
by him Now there is one part of the heavens in which there is movement 
first, namely, the part to the east, hence the Philosopher attributes the 
power □£ the heavenly mover to the part which is in the east " Secondly, be- 
cause philosophers do not hold that one separate substance moves all the 
spheres immediately Hence it need nut be everywhere 

So then, it is evident that to he in a place pertains quile diKerently to a 
body, to an angel, and tn Rod For a body is m a place in a circumscribed 
fashion, since it is measured by the place An angel, however is not there in 
a circumscribed fashion, since he is not measured by the place, but defini- 
tively, because he is in one place in such a manner that he is not m another 
But God IS neither circumscriptively iioi definitively there, because He is 
everywhere 

From this We can easily gather an answer to the objections because the 
entire subject to which the angelic power is immediately applied is reputed 
as one place, even though it be continuous 


Third Article 

WHETHtn SEVERAL ANGELS CAN TE AT THE SAME TIME IN 
THE SAME I'l A CE ? 

We proceed thus to the Third 4rttc£e — 

Objection 1 It would seem that several angels can be at the same time in 
the same place For several bodies cannot be at the same time in the same 
place, because they fill the place But angels do not fill a place, because only 
a body fills a place so that it be not empty, as appears from the Philoso- 
pher Therefore several angels can be in the one place 
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Obj 2 Further, there is a greater difference between an angel and a body 
than there is between two angels But an angel and a body are at one time in 
the same place, because there is nn place which is net filled with a sensible 
body, as is proved in Physics iv Much more, then, can two angels be in the 
same place 

Ob] ^ Further, the soul is in every part of the body, according to Augus- 
tine But demons, although they do not ohsess souls, do occasionally ob- 
sess bodies, and thus the soul and the demon are at one time in the same 
place For the same reason, consequently, so are all other spiritual sub- 
stances 

On the contrary, There are not two souls in the same body Therefore, for 
a like reason there are not two angels m the same place 

I answer that. There are not two angels in the same place The reason for 
this IS because it is impossible for two complete causes to be immediately 
the causes of one and the same thing This is evident in every class of causes 
For there is one proximate form of one thing, and there is one proximate 
mover, although there may be several remote movers Nor can it be objected 
that several individuals may row a boat, since no one of them is a perfect 
mover, because no one man’s strength is sufficient for moving the boat, the 
fact IS rather that all together are as one mover, in so far as their united 
powers all combine in producing the one movement Hence, since the angel 
IS said to be in one place by the fact that his power touches the place imme- 
diately by way of a perfect container, as was said, there can be but one angel 
in one place 

Reply Ob] i Several angels are not hindered from being in the same place 
because of their filling the place, but for another reason, as has been said 

Replv Ob] 2 An angel anil a body are not in a place in the same way, and 
hence the conclusion does not follow 

Reply Ob] 3 Not even a demon and a soul are compared to a body ac- 
cording to the same relation of causality, since the soul is its form, while the 
demon is not Hence the inference does not follow 

Ibid (zigb 12) , Dp crl , IV, 5 (216b 23) De Tnn , \1, fi (FI. 42, 929) , De 

Immortal An , XVI (PL 32, 1034) , Contra Epist Mamck, XVI (PL 42, 185) 



Question Llll 


□N THE LOCAL MOVEMENT OF THE ANGELS 
{In Three Articles) 

We must next consider the local movement of the angels, under which head- 
ing there are three points of inquirv (i) Whether an angel can be moved 
locally? (z) Whether in passing from place to place he passes through inter- 
vening spaced (3) Whether the angel’s movement is in time or instanta- 
neous'’ 


First trticlc 

WHETHER AN ANCFI fAN HI MOVED LOCAIIY? 

We proceed thus In the First Article — 

Ob/ectioM I It seems that an angel cannot be moved locally For, as the 
Philosopher proves, nothing which is diintd oj parts is moved ^ For, while 
it IS in the term ■wherefrom, it is not moved, nor while it is in the term 
whereto, for it is then already moved, and consequently it follows that 
everything which is moved, while it is being moved, is partly in the term 
wherefrom and partly in the term whento But an angel is without parts 
Therefore an angel cannot be moved locally 

Obj 2 further, movement is l/ti act of an nnpeifcct being, as the Phi- 
losopher sdvs - But a beatified angel is not imperfect Consequently a beati- 
fied angel is not moved hically 

Ob] 3 Furthei movement exists simply because nf want But the holy 
angels have no want I herefiire the holv angels are not moved locally 
On thi cmitnirv It is the same thing tor a beatified angel to be moved as 
for a beatified soul to be moved But it must necessarily be said that a 
blessed soul is moved locally, because it is an article nf faith that Christ’s 
soul descended into Hell Therefore a beatified angel is moved locally 
/ answer that, A beatified angel can be moved locally As, however, to be 
in a place belongs equivocally to a body and to an angel, so likewise does 
local movement For a body is in a place in so far as it is contained by the 
place, and is commensurate with the place Hence it is necessary for the local 
movement nf a bad> to he commensurate with the place, and in accord with 
its requirements Hence it is that the continuitv of movement is according 
to the continuitv of magnitude, and according to priority and posteriority 
in magnitude is the priority and posteriority of local movement, as the Phi- 

^ Phys , VI, 4 (i34b la) , cf op at , VI, 10 |24Db 8) 
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lasopher says ® But an angel is not in a place as cammensurate and con- 
tained, but rather as containing it Hence it is not necessary for the local 
movement of an angel to be commensurate with the place, nor for it to he 
according to the requirement of the place, so as to have continuity there- 
from, but it IS a non-con tinuous movement For since the angel is in a place 
only by virtual contact, as was said above,* it follows necessarily that the 
movement of an angel in a place is nothing else than the various contacts of 
various places successively, and not at once, because an angel cannot be in 
several places at one time, as was said above ® Nor is it necessary for these 
contacts to be continuous Nevertheless a certain kind of continuity can be 
found in such contacts For, as was said above, there is nothing to hinder us 
from assigning a divisible place to an angel according to virtual contact, “ 
just as a divisible place is assigned to a body through contact with magni- 
tude Hence as a body successively, and nut all at once, quits the place m 
which it was before (thence arises continuity in its local movement) , so like- 
wise an angel can successively quit the divisible place in which he was be- 
fore, and so his movement will be continuous And he can all at once quit the 
whole place, and m the same instant apply himself to the whole of another 
place, and thus his movement will not be continuous 

Reply Oh] I This argument fails of its purpose for a twofold reason 
First of all, because Aristotle s demonstration deals with what is indivisible 
according to quantity, to which corresponds a place necessarily indivisible ’ 
And this cannot be said of an angel 

Secondly, because Aristotle's demonstration deals with movement which 
IS continuous For if the movement were not continuous, it might be said 
that a thing is moved while it is in the term wherefrom, and while it is m the 
term whereto, because the very succession of wherts, regarding the same 
thing, would be called movement, and hence, in whichever of those wheres 
the thing might be, it could be said to be moved But the continuiiy of move- 
ment prevents this, for nothing which is continuous is in its term, as is clear, 
because the line is nut in the point Therefore it is necessary for the thing 
moved to be not totally in either of the terms while it is being moved, but 
partly in the one, and partly in the other Therefore, according as the angel's 
movement is not continuous, Aristotle's demonstration does not hold good 
in the present case But according as the angel's movement is held to be con- 
tinuous, it can be granted that, while an angel is in movement, he is partly 
in the term wherefrom, and partly in the term whereto (yet so that such 
partness be not referred to the angel’s substance, but to the place) , because 
at the outset of his continuous movement the angel is in the whole divisible 
place from which he begins to be moved, but while he is actually in move- 
ment, he IS m part of the first place which he quits, and in part of the second 

" Aristatle, op cit , IV, ii (2iga 12) * 5 52, a i " Q S2, a 2 " Q 52, a i 
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place which he occupies And this veiy iact that he can occupy the parts of 
two places pertains to the angel from this, that he can occupy a divisible 
place by applying his power, just as a body does by application of magni- 
tude Hence it follows, regarding a body which is movable according to 
place, that it is divisible according to magnitude, but regarding an angel, 
that his power can be applied to something which is divisible 

Reply Ohj 2 The movement of that which is in potentiality is the act of 
that which is nnperfect But the movement which is by application of power 
IS the act of one in act, for a being has power ai cording as it has actuality 
Reply Oi] 3 The movement uf that which is m potentiality is because 
of its own need, hut the movement of what is in act is not for any need of its 
own, but for another's need In this way because of our need, the angel is 
moved locally, according to /fefi 1 14 Thiy arc all mmistenng spirits, sent 
to minister for them ■mho receive the inheritance of salvation 


SLCond Articl? 

^VHFTHtP AN ANCiLL PASSES TIinDllClI INTERMEDIATE SPACE? 

We proceed thus to the Sitond \rticlc — 

Objection I It would seem that an angel does not pass through inter- 
mediatB siiacc Fur everything that passes through an intermediate space 
lirst travels along a place of Us own dimensions, before passing through a 
greater Hut the place corresponding to ,in angel, who is indivisible, is con- 
fined to a point Therefore if the angd passes through intermediate space, 
he must trav erse an infinite number of points in his movement , which is not 
possible 

Oh) 2 I urther an angel is of simpler substance than the soul But our 
soul, by tal ing thought, can pass fiiim one extreme to another without 
going through the middle for I cjin think of France and afterwards of 
Syria, without ever thinking of Italy which stands between them There- 
fore much more can an angel pass from one extreme to another without 
going through the middle 

On tin lontrary. If the angid be moved from one place to another, then, 
when he is in the term •whithu, he is no longer in motion, but is changed 
But a process of changing precedes every actual rhange Consequently he 
was being muv ed while existing in soiiu jdaLe But he was not moved so long 
as lie was m the term -mhence I hen fore, he was moved while he was in mid- 
space, and so it was necessary for him fo pass through intervening space 

/ amimcr that, \s was observed above in the preceding article, the local 
motion of an angel can be conlinuous, and non-continuous If it be continu- 
ous, the angel cannot pass from one extreme to another without passing 
through the mid-space, because, as is said by the Philosopher, The middle is 
that into which a thing -which is continually moved comes, before arriving at 
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the last into which it is moved ® For the order of before and after in con- 
tinuous movement is according to the order of before and after in magnitude, 
as he says “ 

But if an angel’s movement be not continuous, it is possible for him to pass 
from one extreme to another without going through the middle Which is evi- 
dent thus Between the two extreme limits there are infinite intermediate 
places, whether the places be taken as divisible or as indivisible This is 
clearly evident with regard to places which are indivisible, because between 
every two points that are infinite intermediate points, since no two points 
follow one another without a middle, as is proved in Physics vi And the 
same must of necessity be said of divisible places This is shown from the 
continuous movement of a body For a body is not moved from place to place 
except in time But in the whole time which measures the movement of a 
body, there are not two nows m which the body moved is not in one place 
and in another, for if it were in one and the same place m two nows, it 
would follow that it would be at rest there, since to be at rest is nothing else 
than to be in the same place now and previously Therefore, since there are 
infinite nows between the first and the last now of the time which measures 
the movement, there must he infinite places between the first from which the 
movement begins and the last where the movement ceases This again is 
made evident from sensible experience Let there be a body of a palm’s 
length, and let there be a plane measuring two palms, along which it travels 
It IS evident that the first place from which the movement starts is that of 
the one palm, and the place wherein the movement ends is that of the other 
palm Now it is clear that when it begins to move, it gradually quits the 
first palm and enters the second According, then, as the magnitude of the 
palm IS divided, even so are the intermediate places multiplied, because 
every distinct point in the magnitude of the first palm is the beginning of a 
place, and a distinct point in the magnitude of the other palm is the limit of 
the same Accordingly, since magnitude is infinitely divisible, and the points 
in every magnitude are likewise infinite in potentiality, it follows that be- 
tween every two places there are infinite intermediate places 

Now a movable body exhausts the infinity of the intermediate places only 
by the continuity of its movement, because, as the intermediate places are 
infinite in potentiality, so likewise must there be reckoned some infinitudes 
in movement which is continuous Consequently, if the movement be not 
continuous, then all the parts of the movement will be actually numbered. 
If, therefore, any movable body be moved, but not by continuous movement, 
it follows either that it does not pass through all the intermediate places, or 
else that it actually numbers infinite places, which is not possible Accord- 
ingly, then, as the angel’s movement is not continuous, he does not pass 
through all intermediate places 

^Anslolle, op at , V, 3 iiiSb 23) 
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Now^ the actual passing frnm one extreme to the other, without going 
through the mid-space, is quite in keeping with an angel’s nature, hut not 
with that of a body, because a body is measured by and contained by a place, 
and hence is bound to follow the laws of place in its movement But an 
angel’s substance is not subject to place as contained thereby, but is above it 

as containingit Hence it is in his power to apply himself to a place just as he 

wills, either through or without the intervening place 

Reply Ob) i The place of an angel is not taken as equal to him according 
to magnitude, but according to contact of power, and so the angel’s place 
can be divisible, and is not always a mere point Yet even the intermediate 
divisible places are infinite, as was said above, but they are consumed by 
the continuity of the movement, as i-, evident from the foregoing 
Reply Ob} 2 While an aiigel is moved locally, his essence is applied to 
various places, but the soul s essence is not applied to the thmgs thought of, 
but rather the things thought of are in it So there is no comparison 

Reply Ob] ^ In continuous movement the actual change is not a part of 
the movement, but its conclusion hence to-be-nioved must precede having- 
been-moved Accordinglj', such movement is through the nud-space But in 
movement which is nut ccmtinuniis, the change is a part, as a unit is a part of 
number, and hence the succession of the various places, even without the 
mid-space, constitutes such movement 

Tlurd Arliclc 

■WHETHER Till MUVIMENT UI AN ANGEL IS 
INSTANT ANEDUS? 

We pocfcd thus to the Third XrticU — 

Ob]ectton i It would seem that an angc-l s movement is instantaneous 
For the greater the power of the mover, and the less the moved resist the 
mover, the more rapid is the movement But the power of an angel moving 
himself exceeds beyond all proportion the power which moves a body Now 
the proportion of velocties is reckoned according to the lessening of the 
time But between one length of time and any other length of time there is; 
proportion If therefore a body be moved in time, an angel is moved in an 
instant 

Obj 2 Further, the angel’s movement IS simpler than any bodily change. 
But some bodily change is effected in an instant, such as illumination, both 
because the subject is not illuminated successively, in the way that it gets hot 
successively, and because a ray does not reach sooner what is near than what 
is remote Much more therefore is the angel’s movement instantanecws 
Ob] 3 Further, if an angel be moved from place to place m tune, it is 
manifest that in the last instant of such time he is in the term wkreto. Now 
in the whole of the preceding time, he is either in the place immediately pre- 
ceding, which is taken as the term wherefrom, or else ke LS partly in the one, 
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and partly m the Dther But if he be partly in the one and partly in the other, 
it follows that he is divisible, which is impossible Therefore during the 
whole of the preceding time he is in the term wherejrom Therefore he is at 
rest there, since to be at rest is to be m the same place now and previously, 
as was said Therefore it follows that he is not moved except in the last in- 
stant of time 

On the contrary, In every change there is a before and after Now the be- 
fore and after of movement is reckoned by time Consequently every move- 
ment IS in time This applies also to the movement of an angel, since there is a 
before and after m it 

/ answer that, Some have maintained that the local movement of an angel 
IS instantaneous ” They said that when an angel is moved from place to 
place, during the whole of the preceding time he is in the term wherejrom, 
but in the last instant of such time he is in the term whereto Nor is there any 
need for a medium between the terms, just as there is no medium between 
time and the limit of time But there is a mid-time between two nows of time 
Hence they say that a last now cannot be assigned in which it was in the 
term wherejrom, just as in illumination, and in the substantial generation of 
fire, there is no last instant to be assigned in which the air was dark, or in 
which the matter was under the privation of the form of fire, but a last time 
can be assigned, so that in the last instant of such time there is light in the 
air, or the form of fire in the matter And so illumination and substantial 
generation are called instantaneous movements *- 

But this does not hold good in the present case, as is shown by the follow- 
ing It IS of the nature of rest that the subject in repose be not otherwise dis- 
posed now than it was before, and therefore in every now of time which 
measures rest, the subject reposing is in the same where in the first, in the 
middle and in the last now On the other hand, it is of the very nature of 
movement for the subject moved to be otherwise now than it was before, and 
therefore in every now of time which measures movement, the movable sub- 
ject IS in various dispositions, and so in the last now it must have a different 
form from what it had before So it is evident that to rest during the whole 
time in some [ disposition] , for instance, in whiteness, is to be in it in every 
instant of such time Hence it is not possible for anything to rest m one term 
during the whole of the preceding time, and afterwards in the last instant of 
that time to be in the other term But this is possible in movement, because 
to be moved in any whole time is not to be in the same disposition in every 
instant of that time Therefore, all such instantaneous changes are terms of 
a continuous movement e g , generation is the term of the alteration of 
matter, and illumination is the term of the local movement of the illuminat- 
ing body 

“St Albert, Jn I Sent, d xxxvil, a 23, a 24 (XXVI, 260, 2S2), Summa de 
Creaiur I, tr 4, q 55 (XXXIV, 627) “Cl Averroes, In Pkys , VI, comm 59 (IV, 
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Now the local movement ol an angel is not the term oi any other continu- 
ous movement, hut is of itself, depending upon no other movement Conse- 
quently It IS impossiLle to say that during the whole time he is in some place, 
and that in the last now he is in another place, but some now must be as- 
signed in which he last was in the preceding place But where there are many 
nows succeeding one another, there is necessarily time, since time is nothing 
else than the rEckonmg of before and alter in movement It remains, then, 
that the movement of an angel is in time It is in continuous time if his 
movement be continuous, and in non-con tinuous time if his movement be 
non-continuous, for his movement, as was said, can be of either kind, and 
the continuity of time comes of the contimiilv of movement, as the Philos- 
opher says 

But that tune, whether it be continuous nr not, is not the same as the 
time which measures the movement of the heavens, and by which are meas- 
ured all corporeal things, which have their changeableness from the move- 
ment of the heavens, for the angel’s movement does not depend upon the 
movement of the heavens 

Reply Oh) i If the time of the angel’s movement be not continuous, but 
a kind of succession of nows, it will have no proportion to the time which 
measures the movement of corporeal things, which is continuous, since it is 
not of the same nature If, however, it he continuous it is certainly propor- 
tionable, not, indeed because of the proportion of the mover and the 
movable, but because of the proportion of the magnitudes in which the 
movement exists Besides, the swiftness of the angel’s movement is not meas- 
ured by the quantity of his power, hut according to the determination of his 
will 

Reply 06; 2 Illumination is the term of a movement, but it is an altera- 
tion, not a local movement, as though the light were first moved to what is 
near, before being moved to what is remote But the angel’s movement is 
local, and, besides, it is not the term of movement Hence there is no com- 
parison 

Reply 06; 3 This objection is based on continuous time But the time of 
an angel's movement can be non-continuous So an angel can be in one place 
in one instant, and in another place in the next instant, without any time 
intervening If the time of the angels hiovement be continuous, he is 
changed through infinite places throughout the whole time which precedes 
the last now, as was already shown Nevertheless he is partly in one of the 
continuous places and partly in another, not because his substance is suscep- 
tible of parts, but because his power is applied to a part of the first place and 
to a part of the second, as was said above 

“Anstotle, Phys , IV, 11 (iiga 13) 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANGELS 
{In Five Articles) 

After considering what belongs to the angel's substance, we now proceed 
to his knowledge This investigation will be fourfold In the first place in- 
quiry must be made into his power of knowing , secondly, into his medium of 
knowing,^ thirdly, into the things known,- and fourthly, into the manner 
whereby he knows them ^ 

Under the first heading there are five points of inquiry (i) Is the angel’s 
understanding his substance? (2) Is his being his understanding? (3) Is his 
substance his power of understanding? (4) Is there in the angels an agent 
and a possible intellect? (s) Is there in them any other power of knowing be- 
sides the intellect? 


First Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL’s ACT OF UNDERSTANDING IS HIS 
SUnSTAN CE? 

We proceed thus to the Ftrst Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the angel’s act of understanding is his sub- 
stance For the angel is both higher and simpler than the active intellect of 
a soul But the substance of the agent intellect is its own action, as is evident 
from Aristotle’ and from his Commentator ’’ Therefore much more is the 
angel’s substance his action, that is, his act of understanding 

Ob; 2 Further, the Philosopher says that the action of the intellect is 
life “ But since in livinp things to live is to be, as he sass ’’ it seems that life is 
essence Therefore the action of the intellect is the essence of an angel who 
understands 

Dfi; 3 Further, if the extremes be one, then the middle does not differ 
from them, because extreme is farther from extreme than the middle is But 
in an angel the intellect and the thing understood are the same, at least in so 
far as he understands his own essence Therefore the act of understanding, 
which IS between the intellect and the thing understood, is one with the sub- 
stance of the angel who understands 

' Q 55 “Q 56 " Q 58 ‘ Di An, III, 5 (4301 IS) 'Averracs, In De 
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On the contrary, The action of anything differs more irom its substance 
than does its being But no creature’s being is its substance, for this belongs 
to God only, as is evident from what was said above “ Therefore neither the 
action of an angel, nor that of any other creature, is its substance 

1 answer that. It is impossible for the action of an angel, or of any other 
creature, to he its own substance For an action is properly the actuality of a 
power, just as being is the actuality of a substance, or of an essence Now it 
IS impossible for anything which is not a pure act, hut which has some admix- 
ture of potentiality, to be its own actuality, because actuality is opposed to 
potentiality But God alone is pure act Hence only m God is His substance 
the same as His being and His action 

Besides, if an angel's act of understanding were his substance, it would be 
necessary for it to be subsisting Now a subsisting act of understanding can 
be but one, just as an abstract subsisting thing ran be only one Consequently 
an angel's substance would neither be distinguished from God’s substance, 
which IS His very act of understanding subsisting in itself, nor from the sub- 
stance of another angel 

Even more, if the angel were his own act of understanding, there could 
then be no degrees o' understanding more or less perfectlj , for this comes 
about through the diverse participation of the act of understanding 

Reply Oh; i When the agent intellect is said to be its own action, such 
predication is not essential, but concomitant, because, since its very nature 
consists in act, instanllv, so tar as lies m itself aitinn acrompanies it, which 
cannot be said of the possible intellect, for thi-. tias no ai turns until after it 
has been reduced to act 

Reply Oh; 2 The relation between life and to hvi is not the same as that 
between essence and to he, it is rather the same as that between a race and 
to run, one of which signifies the act in the abstract and the other in the con- 
crete Hence It does not follow that, if to /ivi is to li< l!li is r trrnrc Yet life 
IS sometimes used for the essence, lor as 'fiigusliiie sai s, Memorv and under- 
standing and will are uni essrnci , oni lilt '' But ic is not taken m this sense 
by the Philosopher when he savs that tht act of tht mtdleet is lije 

Reply Oh; 3 Action which is transient, passing to s.ime extrinsic thing, is 
really mediate between the agent and the subject receiving the action The 
action which remains within the agent is not really a medium between the 
agent and its object, but only according to the manner of signification, for it 
really follows the union of the object with the agent Foi from the union of 
the object understood with the one who understands results understanding 
as an effect which differs, as it were, from both 

’ 3 3. a 4, 0 7. a I, ad 3 , a 2, ij 44, a i “ De Tnn , X, n (PL 42, 983) 
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Second Article 

■WEETHEH IN THE AN BEL TO UNDERSTAND IS To BE? 

TVs proceed thus tn the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the angel to understand is to be 
For m living things to live is to be, as the Philosopher says ” But to under- 
stand is in a sense to hue Therefore in the angel to understand is to be 
Obj 2 Further, cause bears the same relation to cause as effect tu effect 
But the form whereby the angel exists is the same as the form by which he 
understands at least himself Therefore in the angel to understand is to be 
On the contrary, The angel’s act of understanding is his movement, as is 
clear from Dionysius But to be is not a movement Therefore in the angel 
to be IS not to understand 

/ answer that, The action of the angel, as also the action of any creature, 
IS not his being For, as it is said, there is a twofold class of action one, 
which goes out to something beyond, and causes passion in it, as burning 
and cutting, the other, which does not go outwards, but remains within the 
agent, as to feel, to understand, to will, and by such actions nothing out- 
side IS changed, but the whole action takes place within the agent It is quite 
clear, regarding the first kind of action, that it cannot be the agent's very 
being, because the agent's being is signified as within him, while such an 
action denotes something as issuing from the agent into the thing done Bui 
the second actum of its own nature has infinity, either absolutely or rela- 
tively As an example of infinity absolutel> we have the act to understand, 
of which the obiet t is the true, and the act to will, of which the object is the 
good Both of these are convertible with being and so, to understand and 
tn will, of themselves, hear relation to all things, and each receives its speci- 
ficatinn from its obiect On the other hand, the act of sensation is relatively 
infinite, for it bears relation to all sensible things, as sight does to all things 
visible Now the being of every creature is restricted to one in genus and 
species, and God’s being alone is absolutely infinite, comprehending all 
things m itself, as Dionysius says Hence the divine being alone is its own 
act of understanding and its own act of will 

Reply Obj i To live is sometimes taken as the to be of living things, 
sometimes also for a vital operation, that is, for one whereby something is 
shown to be living In this way the Philosopher says that to understand is 
in a sense, to live, for he there distinguishes the various grades of living 
things according to the various functions of life 

Reply Obj 2 The essence of an angel is the formal principle of his entire 
being, but not the formal principle of his whole act of understanding, since 

"AristotlE, De An, II, 4 (4isb 13) “ at, II, 2 (413^ 23) Dr Div 
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he cannot understand everything by his essence Consequently the essence of 
an angel is compared to his being according to its proper nature as such an 
essence, whereas to his act of understanding it is compared as included in 
the idea of a more unuersal object, namely, truth and being Thus it is evi- 
dent, that, though it be the same form, yet the essence is not the principle of 
being and of understanding according to the same fiirmahty On this account 
it does not follow that in the angel to be is the same as to understand 


Third Arlicle 

WHFTHFR AN ANCEl's POWlK OF UNDERSTANDING IS HIS 

LsSEN 1 L ? 

We proceed thus to the Tknd \ritcle — 

Objection i It would seem that in an angil the power or faculty of under- 
standing IS not different from his issence hor mind and tnlclhct express the 
power nf understanding But in many passages of his writings, Dicmysius 
names the angels intellects and mindi'" I'herLfore the angel is his own 
loower nf understanding 

Obj 2 Further, if the angel s power of iiiidei standing be anything besides 
his essence, then it must needs be an accident loi that which is besides the 
essence nf anything, we ( all its accident But a simple form cannot be u sub- 
ject, as Boethius states *’ Thus an angil would not he a simple form, which 
IS contrary to what has lieen previously said 

Obj 3 Further, Augustine sa\s that llod made the angelic nature mgh 
unto Iltmsilf, while He made piimaiv niatlLi wrg/i unlu nothing ’’’ From this 
It would stem that the angel is of a simpler n.iture th.in primary matter, as 
being closer to God But [irimarv m.itter is its own power Therefore much 
more is an angel his own power of understanding 

On the Contrary, Dionysius savs that the angels aic divided into sub- 
stance, power and operation-'-* Iherefore siihsl ince, power and operation 
are all distinit m them 

I answer that, Neither in an angel nor m any creature is the power or 
operative faculty the same as its essence The evidence fur this is as follows 
Since everv power is related loan att, thediiersitj of puwi rs must be accord- 
ing to the diversity of acts, and on this account it is said that each proper 
act corresponds to its proper power But in every creature the essence dif- 
fers from the being, and is compared to it as potentiality is to act, as is evi- 
dent from what has been already said -* Now the act to which the operative 
power is compared is oiieration But in the angel to understand is not the 
same as to be, nor is any operation in him, nor in any other created thing, 
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the same as his being Hence the angel’s essence is not his power of under- 
standing, nor is the essence of any creature its power of operation 

Reply Ob] I An angel is called intellect and mind, because all his knowl- 
edge IS intellectual, whereas the soul’s knowledge is partly intellectual and 
partly sensitive 

Reply Ob] 1 A simple form which is pure act cannot be the subject of 
any accident, because subject is compared to accident as potentiality is to 
act God alone is such a form, and it is of such a form that Boethius is there 
speaking But a simple form which is not its own being, but is compared to it 
as potentiality is to act, can be the subject of an accident, and especially of 
such an accident as follows the species, for such accident belongs to the form, 
whereas an accident which belongs to the individual, and which does not be- 
long to the whole species, results from the matter, which is the principle of 
individuation And such a simple form is an angel 

Reply Ob] 3 The power of matter is a potentiality in regard to sub- 
stantial being itself, whereas the power of operation regards accidental 
being Hence there is no comparison 

Fourlli Article 

WHETHER THERE IS AN AriENT AND A POSSIBLE 
INTELLECT IN AN ANGEL? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there is both an agent and a possible in- 
tellect in an angel The Philosopher says that m the soul, just as in every na- 
ture, there is something whereby it can become all things, and there is some- 
thing whereby tt cun make all things -- But an angel is a kind of nature 
Therefore there is an agent and a possible intellect m an angel 

Ob] 2 Further, the proper function of the possible intellect is to receive, 
whereas to illumine is the proper function of the agent intellect, as is made 
clear in De Amma 111 But an angel receives illumination from a higher 
angel, and illumines a lower one Therefore there is m him an agent and a 
possible intellect 

On the contrary, The distinction of agent and possible intellect in us is in 
relation to the phantasms, which are compared to the possible intellect as 
colors to sight, but to the agent intellect as colors to light, as is clear from 
De Amma 111 But this is not so in the angel Therefore there is no agent 
and possible intellect in the angel 

I answer that, The necessity for admitting a possible intellect in us is de- 
rived from the fact that we sometimes understand only in potentiality, and 
not actually Hence there must exist some power which, previous to the act 
of understanding, is m potentiality to intelligibles, but which becomes actu- 
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alized in their regard when it apprehends them and furthermore when it con- 
siders them This is the power which is named the possible intellect The 
necessity for admitting an agent intellect is due to this, that the natures of 
the material things which we know are not immaterial and actually intel- 
ligible outside the soul, but are only intelligible in potentiality so long as 
they are outside the soul Consequently it is necessary that there should 
be some power capable of rendering such natures actually intelligible, and 
this power in us is called the agent intellect 

But both of these necessities are absent from tbe angels They are not 
sometimes understanding only in potentiality witb regard to such things as 
they naturally apprehend, nor, again, are their intelligible objects intelli- 
gible in potentiality, hut they are actually' such For first and principally 
they understand immaterial things, as will apjiear later-’ Therefore there 
cannot be an agent and a possible intellect in them, except equivocally 

Reply Oh] i As the words themselves show^ the Philosopher understands 
those two things to be in every nature in which there can be generation or 
becoming Knowledge, however, is not generated in the angels, but is present 
naturally Hence theie is no need for admitting an agent and a possible intel- 
lect in them 

Reply Ob] 2 It is the function of the agent intellect to illumine, not 
another intellect, but the things which are intelligible in potentiality, in so 
far as by abstraLticin it makes them to be actually intelligible It belongs to 
the possible intellect to be in potentiality with regard to things which are 
natuially capable of being known, and sometimes to apprehend them ac- 
tually Hence fur one angel to illumine another does nut belong to the notion 
of an agent intellect neither does it belong to the possible intellect for the 
angel to be illumined with regard to supernalural mysteries, to the knowl- 
edge of which he is sometimes in potentiality But if anyone wishes to call 
these by the names of agent and possible intellect, he will then be speaking 
equivocally, and it is not about names that we need trouble 

Fifth Artulp 

WIIETHEK THERE IS DNLTi INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 
IN THl- ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth it tide — 

Objection i It would seem that the knowledge of the angels is not exclu- 
sively intellectual For Augustine says that m the angels there is Itjc which 
understands and senst r-'’ Therefore there is a sensitive power 111 them 

Ob] 2 Further, Isidore says that the aiipeK have learned manv things by 
experience-' But experience comes of manv 1 1 mcnibrances, as is stated 111 
Metaph l Consequently they have likewise a power of memory 
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Ob] 3 Further, Dionysius says that there is a perverted phantasy in the 
demons But phantasy belongs to the imaginative power Therefore the 
power of the imagination is m the demons, and for the same reason it is in 
the angels, since they are of the same nature 

On the contrary, Gregory says that man senses in common with the brutes, 
and understands with the angels 

I answer that. In our soul there are certain powers whose operations are 
exercised through corporeal organs Such powers are acts of sundry parts of 
the body, as sight of the eye, and hearing of the ear There are some other 
powers of the soul whose operations are not performed through bodily or- 
gans, as intellect and will These are not acts of any parts of the body Now 
the angels have no bodies naturally joined to them, as is manifest from what 
has already been said Hence among the soul’s powers only intellect and 
will can belong to them 

The Commentator says the same thing, namely, that the separated sub- 
stances are divided into intellect and will'*- And it is in keeping with the 
order of the universe for the highest intellectual creature to be entirely in- 
telligent, and not in part, as is our soul For this reason also the angels are 
called mtillcits and minds, as was said above 

A twofold answer can be returned to the contrary objections First, it may 
be replied that those authorities are speaking according to the opinion of 
such men as contended that angels and demons have bodies naturally united 
to them Augustine often makes use of this opinion in his books, although 
he does not mean to assert it And so he says that such an inquiry does not 
call for much labor '*■* Secondly, it may be said that such authorities and the 
like are to be understood as by way of likeness For, since sense has a sure 
apprehension of its proper sensible object, it is a common usage of speech, 
when we understand something for certain, to say that we jerase it And 
hence it is that we use the word sententia [sentiment or view] Experience 
can be attributed to the angels according to the likeness of the things known, 
although not by likeness of the power knowing them For we have experience 
when w^e know singulars through the senses Now the angels likewise know 
singulars, as we shall show,*'* yet not through the senses But memory can 
be allowed in the angels, according as Augustine puts it m the mmd,^® al- 
though it cannot belong to them in so far as it is a part of the sensitive soul 
In like fashion, a perverted phantasy is attributed to demons since they have 
a false practical estimate of what is the true good In us, deception takes 
place properly through the phantasy, through which we sometimes hold fast 
to images of things as if they were the things themselves, as is manifest in 
sleepers and lunatics 
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Question LV 


THE MEDIUM OF THE ANGELIC KNOWLEDGE 
(/« Three Articles) 

Nfxt m arder, the question arises as tu the medium of the angelic knowl- 
edge Under this heading there are three points of inquiry (i) Dotheangels 
know everything by their substance, or by some species? (2) If by species, 
IS It by connatural species, or by such as the> have derived from things? (3) 
Do the higher angels know by more universal species than the lower angels? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS KNOW AIL THINGS BY THEIR 
SUBSTANCE? 

We proceed thus to the First irtulc — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels know all things by their sub- 
stance For Dionysius says that the angels, according to the proper nature oj 
a mind, know the things which are happinmg upon earth ' But the angel’s 
nature is his essence Therefore the angel knows things by his essence 

Obj 2 Further, according to the Philosopher, m things which are with- 
out mattir, the intellect ts the sanu as the thing understood - But the thing 
understood is the same as the one who understands it by reason of the means 
whereby it is understood Therefore m beings without matter, such as angels, 
the medium of understanding is the very substance of the one understanding 

Obj 3 Further, everything which is contained in another is there accord- 
ing to the mode of the container But an angel has an intellectual nature 
Therefore whatever is in him is there in an intelligible way But all things are 
in him, because the lower orders of beings are essentially m the higher, while 
the higher are in the lower participatn elv Hence Dionysius says that God 
enjolds the whole in the whole, r f , all in all ^ Therefore the angel knows all 
things in his substance 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that the angds are illumined by the forms 
oj things ■* Therefore they know by the forms of things, and not by their own 
substance 

I answer that. The medium through which the intellect understands is 
compared to the intellect understanding as its form, because it is by the form 
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that an agent acts Now in order that a power may be perfectly completed by 
the form, it is necessary for all things to which the power extends to he con- 
tained under the form Hence it is that in things which are corruptible the 
form does not perfectly complete the potentiality of the matter, because the 
potentiality of the matter extends to more things than are contained under 
this or that form But the intellective power of the angel extends to the un- 
derstanding all things, since the object of the intellect is universal being or 
universal truth The angel’s essence, however, does not comprise all things in 
itself, since it is an essence restricted to a genus and species But it is proper 
to the divine essence, which is infinite, to comprise absolutely all things in 
itself in a perfect way Therefore God alone knows all things by His essence 
But an angel cannot know all things by his essence, but his intellect must be 
perfected by some species in order to know things 

Reply Ob] 1 When it is said that the angel knows things according to his 
own nature, the words according to do not determine the medium of such 
knowledge, which is the likeness of the thing known, but they denote the 
knowing power, which belongs to the angel of his own nature 

Reply Ob] 2 Just as the sense m act is the sensible in act, as is stated in 
Dc Amma iii '' not in the sense that the sensitive power itself is the very like- 
ness of the sensible object in the sense, but because one thing is made from 
both as from act and potentiality, so likewise the intellect in act is said to 
be the thing understood in act, not because the substance of the intellect is 
Itself the likeness by which it understands, but because that likeness is a 
form m it N ow, it is precisely the same thing to say in things which are with- 
out matter, the intellect is the same thing as that which is understood, as 
to say that the intcllut m ait is the thing iindnstood in act,^ for a thing is 
understood actually precisely because it is immaterial 

Reply Ob] 3 The things which are beneath the angel, and those which 
are above him, arc in a measure in his substance, not indeed perfectly, nor 
according lo their own proper natures (because the angel's essence, being 
finite, IS distinguished by its own nature from other things), but according 
to some ctmuium characteristic of being Yet all things are perfectly and ac- 
cording to then own natures in God’s essence, as in the first and universal 
operative power, from which proceeds whatever is proper or common to 
anything Therefore God has a proper knowledge of all things by His own 
essence This the angel has not, but only a common knowledge 
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SeroDd Article 

whether the angels understand b\ species drawn 
FROM THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that thi* angels understand by species drawn 
frum things Fur everything understood is apprehended by some likeness 
within him whn understands it But the likeness iif the thing existing in an- 
other IS there either by way of an exemplar so that the likeness is the cause 
□ f the thing, or else by way of an image, so that it is caused by such thing. 
Hence all knowledge in the one understanding must either be the cause of the 
thing understood, nr else be caused by it Now the angel's knowledge is not 
the cause of existing things that belongs tn the divine knowledge alone 
Therefore it is necessary for the species, b\ which the angelic mind under- 
stands, to be derived from things 

D6; 2 Further, the angelic light is stronger than the light of the agent 
intellect of the soul But the light of the agent intellect abstracts intelligible 
species from phantasms I herefore the light of the angelic mind can also ab- 
stract species from sensible things So there is nothing to hinder us from 
saying that the angel understands through species drawn from things 

Obj ^ Further, the species m the intellect are indifferent to what is pres- 
ent or distant, except in so far as they are taken from sensible things There- 
fore, if the angel does not understand b\ species drawn from things, his 
knowledge would be indifferent as to things present and distant, and so he 
would be moved locally to no purpose 

On the contra! v, Dionysius say s that the angels do not gather their dmine 
knouihdgc from things dtvisthU nt siniibh 

I answer that^ The species whereby the angels understand are not drawn 
from things, but are connatural to them For we must observe that there is 
a similarity lutween the distiiiLtiun anil order of spiritual substances and 
the distinction and order ol corporeal substances The highest bodies have 
in their nature a potentiality which is fully perfected by the form, whereas 
in the low er bodies the potentialily of matter is not entirely perfected by the 
form, but receiv es now one form now another, from some agent In like fash- 
ion also the lower intellectual substances — that is to say, human souls — 
have a power of understanding which is not naturally complete, but is suc- 
cessively completed in them by Iheir drawing intelligible species from things 
But in the higher spiritual substances — that is, the angels — the power of 
understanding is naturally perfected by intelligible species, in so far as they 
have such species connatural to them, so as to understand all things which 
they can know naturally 

The same is evident from the manner of being of such substances The 
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lower spiritual substances — that is, souls — have a being akin to a body, in so 
fat as they are the farms of bodies, and consequently from their very mode 
□f being it IS necessary for them to seek their mtelhgihle perfection from 
bodies, and through bodies Otherwise, they would be united to bodies in 
vain On the other hand, the higher substances — that is, the angels — are 
utterly free from bodies, and subsist immaterially and in their own intel- 
ligible being, and consequently they attain their intelligible perfection 
through an intelligible outpouring, whereby they received from God the 
species of things known, together with their mtellectual nature Hence 
Augustine says The other things which are lower than the angels are so 
created that they first receive existence in the knowledge of the rational 
creature, and then m their own nature 

Reply Ob] 1 There are likenesses of creatures in the angel's mind, not, in- 
deed, derived from creatures, but from God, Who is the cause of creatures, 
and m Whom the likenesses of creatures first exist Hence Augustine says 
that, /Ir the model, according to which the creature is fashioned, is m the 
Word of God before the creature which is fashioned, so the knowledge of the 
same model exists first in the intellectual creature, and is afterwards the very 
fashioning of the creature '' 

Reply Ob] 2 To go from one extreme to the other it is necessary to pass 
through the middle Now the being of a form in the imagination, which is 
without matter but not without material conditions, stands midway between 
the being of a form wnich is in matter, and the being of a form which is m 
the intellect by abstraction from matter and from material conditions Con- 
sequently, however powerful the angelic mind might be, it could not reduce 
material forms to an intelligible being, except it were first to reduce them to 
the being of forms in the imagination, which is impossible, since the angel 
has no imagination, as was said above Even granted that he could abstract 
intelligible species from material things, yet he would out do so, because he 
would not need them, for he has connatural intelligible species 

Reply Ob] 1, The angel's knowledge is quite indifferent as to what is near 
□r distant Nevertheless his local movement is not purposeless on that ac- 
count, tor he is not moved to a place for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, 
but for the purpose of operation 


Third Artide 

■WHETHER THE HIGHER ANGELS UNDERSTAND BY MORE 
UNIVERSAL SPECIES THAN THE LOWER ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the higher angels do not understand by 
more universal species than the lower angels For the universal, seemingly, is 
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what is abstracted frnm particulars But angels iln not understand by species 
abstracted fmm things Therefore it cannot be said that the species of the 
angelic intellect an more or less universal 

Obj 2 Further, whatever ts known in particular IS more perfectly known 
than what is known universally, because to know anvthing universally is, m 
a fashiiin midwai between potentialitx and ait If, therefore, the higher 
angils know by more universal forms than the lower, it follows that the 
higher have a mure imperfect knowledge than the lower, which is not 
befitting 

Obj 3 Further, the same cannot he the proper likeness of many But if 
the higher angel knows various things liv one universal form, which the 
lower angel knows by several special forms, il f ilhiws chat the higher angel 
uses one universal form for knowing \arioiis things Therelore he will not be 
able to have a proper knowledge nt eiiii whiih seems unbecoming 

On the contrary^ Dinnvsuis sax'. Dial llii higher angels have a more uni- 
versal knowledge than the lower " Anil in Ihc Bnnk nj Causts it is said that 
the higher angrh hiiv( mori univir’,,}! fiiion 

I anrwtr that, ‘-unie things an nioie 1 xallpil than others because they are 
nearer to and mon likt tlie firsl la ing, nhv h is God Now in God the whole 
plenitude of iiiti'llcLtual 1 nmilnigi- is unii luuil in one thing, that is to say, 
in the divine essence, by wliiili (ohI kiioiis all things This jilenitude of 
kiiriwleilge is found in created intelli 1 is m a Inner manner, and less simply 
Gonsiquentli it is neressarv f t luv.ir intellects to know by many forms 
what Gild knows L\ one, and h\ so main tne more according as the intellect 
IS lower 

Thus the higher the angel is, In so iniuli the fewer species wall he be able 
to apprehend the whole realm ul mtelligiljle objects Therefore his forms 
must be more universal each one ul (him, as it were, must extend to more 
things \n example of this can m 'uuie measure h^ observed m ourselves 
For thei e are seme pc opie who rannol grasp .m intelligible truth, unless it he 
Explaineil to 1 ' "in in everj. part am! deijil and this comes of their weakness 
of nitellect liut there are others of siroiiger intellect, who can grasp many 
things I rum few 

Ri pl^ Ot)] I It IS accidenliil to (he uiiixersal to be abstracted from par- 
ticulars, in so far as the intelltcL knowing it derives its knowledge frnm 
things But if there be an intelleil whiih dues nut derive its knowledge from 
things the universal whiili it knows will not be abstracted from things, but 
in a measure will he pre-exisling lo them either according to the order of 
causality as Ihe universal ideas of things are m the Word of God, or at least 
in the order of nature, as the universal ideas of things are in the angelic mind 
Reply Obj 1 To know aiivthmg unixersallv can be taken in two senses 
In one way, on the part of the thing known, namely, that only the universal 
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nature of the thing is known To know a thing thus is something less perfect, 
for he would have an imperfect knowledge of a man who only knew him to 
be an animal In another way, on the part of the medium of such universal 
knowledge In this way it is more perfect to know a thing in the universal, 
for the intellect, which by one universal medium can know singulars prop- 
erly, IS more perfect than one which cannot 

Reply Di; 3 The same cannot he the adequate proper likeness of several 
things But if it be a transcending likeness, then it can be taken as the proper 
form and likeness of many Just as in man there is a universal prudence with 
respect to all the acts of the virtues, which can be taken as the proper form 
and likeness of that prudence which in the lion leads to acts of magnanimity, 
and m the fox to acts of wanness, and so on of the rest The divine essence, 
because of its eminence, is in like fashion taken as the proper likeness of 
each thing contained therein Hence each one is likened to it according to its 
proper form The same applies to the universal form which is in the mind of 
the angel, namely, that because of its excellence many things can be 
known through it with a proper knowledge 



Question LVI 


THE ANGELS’ KNOWLEDGE OF IMMATERIAL THINGS 
\In Three Articles) 

We now inquire intn the knowledge of the angels with regard tn the things 
kniwn by them We shall treat of their knowledge, first, of immaterial 
things, secondly of things material ’ Under the first heading there are three 
points of inquiry (i) Does an angel know himself? (2) Does one angel 
know another? (3 ) Does the angel by his own natural powers know God? 

Fir-.! 'trlick 

WHFTHLH AN ANGEL KNOWS HIMSELF? 

We proceed thus to the First Irtirle — 

Objection I It would seem that an angel does not know himself For 
Dionvsius sa\s that the angtls do not know their own powers - But, when 
the substance is known, the power is known Therefore an angel does not 
know his own essentc 

Oh] 2 Further, an angel is a singular substance, otherwise he would not 
act, since acts belong to subsistent singulars But nothing singular is intel- 
ligible 'Ihcrefore, since the angel possesses only knowledge which is intel- 
lectual, no angel can know himself 

Ohj f Further, the intelli'it is moved bv the intelligible object, because, 
according In Di hiima in , understanding is a kind 0/ passion ^ But nothing 
IS moved by, or is passive to, itself as appears in corporeal things There- 
fore the angel cannot understand himself 

On the ( imtrory, Augustine savs that thi angel knew himselj when he was 
ista(ili\hcd, that is, entightinid bv truth ^ 

I answir that, As is evident fioiii what has previously been said, the object 
is on a different footing in an ininiaiient, and in a transient, action ^ In a 
transient action, the object or matter into which the action passes is some- 
thing separate from the agent, as the thing heated is separate from what 
gave It heal and the building from the builder But in an immanent action, 
for the atUon to proceed, the object must be united with the agent, just as 
the sensible object must be united with sense in order that the sense may 
actually perceive And the object which is united tn a power bears the same 
relation to actions of this kind as does the form which is the principle of ac- 
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tian in ather agents, for as heat is the formal principle of heating m the fire, 
so the species of the thing seen is the formal principle of sight in the eye 

It must, however, be borne in mind that this likeness of the object exists 
sometimes only potentially in the knowing power, and then there is only 
knowledge in potentiality So, in order that there may be actual knowledge, 
it IS required that the power of knowledge be reduced to an actual possession 
of the species But if it always actually possesses the species, it can thereby 
have actual knowledge without any preceding change or reception From 
this it IS evident that to be moved by the object is not of the nature of the 
knower, as knowing, but as only knowing in potentiality Now, for the form 
to be the principle of the action, it makes no difference whethei it be inherent 
in something else, or self-subsisting For heat would give forth heat none the 
less if it weie self-subsisting, than it docs by inhering in something else 
Therefore, if in the order of intelligible beings there be any subsisting intel- 
ligible form, it will understand itself And since an angel is immaterial, he is 
a subsisting form, and consequently actually intelligible Hence it follows 
that he understands himself by his form, which is his substance 

Reply Ob] 1 That is the text of the old translation, which is amended in 
the new one, and runs thus furthermore they, that is to say the angels, 
knew their own powers instead of which the old translation read — and 
fuilhcrmore they do not know thetr own powers Although even the reading 
of the old translation might be kept and made to mean that the angels do not 
know their own power perfectly, for they do not know that power as it pro- 
ceeds from the order of the divine wisdom, which is incomprehensible to 
the angels 

Reply Ob] 2 We have no knowledge of singular corporeal things, not be- 
cause of their singularity, but because of the matter, which is their prin- 
ciple of individuation Accordingly, if there be any singular beings subsisting 
without matter, as are the angels, there is nothing to prevent them from 
being actually intelligible 

Reply Ob] 3 To be moved and to be passive belongs to the intellect, in so 
far as it is m potenLiahLv Hence this does not happen in the angelic inLellecL, 
especially as regards the fact that he understands himself Besides, the ac- 
tion of the intellect is not of the same nature as the action found in corporeal 
things, which goes out into some other matter 


Second AiLicle 

WHETHER ONE ANGEL KNOWS ANOTHER^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ectton i It would seem that one angel does not know another For the 
Philosopher says that if the human intellect were to have in itself any one of 
the natures of sensible things, then such a nature existing within it would 
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prevent it from apprehending external things as likewise, if the pupil of the 
eye were colored with soine particular color, it could not see every color But 
as the human intellect is disposed for understanding corporeal things, so is 
the angelic mind for understanding immaterial things Therefore, since the 
angelic intellect has within itself some one determinate nature from the num- 
ber of such natures, it would seem that it cannot understand other angelic 
natures 

Oh] 2 Further, it is stated in the Book of Causes that every mtelbgence 
knows what is above it, in so jar as it is caused by it , and what is beneath it, 
in so far as it is its cause ’’ But one angel is not the cause of another There- 
fore one angel does not know another 

Obj 3 Further, one angel cannot he known to another angel by the es- 
sence of the one knowing, because all knowledge is effected according to a 
likeness But the essence of the angel knowing is not like the essence of the 
angel known, except genencally, as is clear from what has been said before " 
Hence, it fallows that ane angel would not have a particular knowledge of 
another, hut only a general knowledge In like manner, it cannot be said that 
one angel knows another by the essence of the angel known, because that 
whereby the intellect understands is something within the intellect But the 
Trinity alone can penetrate the mind ^gam, it cannot be said that one angel 
knows the other hy a species, because that species would not differ from the 
angel understood, since each is immaterial Therefore in no way does it ap- 
pear that one angel can understand another 

Ob} 4 Further, if one angel did understand another, this would be either 
by an innate spenes, m which case it would follow (hat, if God were now to 
create another angel, such an angel could not be known by the existing 
angels, or else he would have to be known by a species drawn from things, 
and so it would follow that the higher angels could not know the lower, from 
whom they receive nothing Therelore m no way does it seem that one angel 
knows another 

On the contrary, We read in the Book of Causes that every intelligence 
knows the things which are not corrupted " 

I ansiver that. As Augustine says, such things as pre-existed from eternity 
in ihi Word of God came forth from Him in two ways first, into the angelic 
mind, and secondly, so as to subsist in their own natures They proceeded 
into the angelic mind in that God impressed upon the angelic mind the 
likenesses of the things which He produced in their own natural being Now 
111 the Word of God from eteinity there existed not only the likenesses of cor- 
poreal things, but likewise the likenesses of all spiritual creatures So m 
every one of these spiritual creatures, the likenesses of all things, both cor- 
poreal and spiritual, were impressed by the Word of God This was done in 

" De An , III, 4 (4293 20) " Dr CoBiis, VIII (p 16B) * Q a 4, q 55, a i, 
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such a way that in every angel there was impressed the likeness af his own 
species according to both its natural and its intelligible being, so that he 
should subsist m the nature of his species, and understand himself by it But 
the likenesses of other spiritual and corporeal natures were impressed in him 
only according to their intelligible being, so that by such impressed species 
he might know corporeal and spiritual creatures 

Reply Ob) I The spiritual natures of the angels are distinguished from 
one another by a certain order, as was already observed '' So the nature of 
an angel does not hinder him from knowing the other angelic natures, since 
both the higher and lower bear affinity to his nature, and the only difference 
IS according to their diverse degrees of perfection 

Reply Ob) 2 The nature of cause and effect does not lead one angel to 
know another, except because of likeness, so far as cause and effect are 
alike Therefore if likeness without causality be admitted in the angels, this 
will suffice for one to know another 

Reply Obj 3 One angel knows another by the species of such an angel 
existing in his intellect, which differs from the angel whose likeness iL is, not 
according to material and immaterial being, but according to natural and in- 
tentional being The angel is himself a subsisting form m his natural being, 
but his species in the mtellecL of another angel is not so, for there it possesses 
only an intelligible being In the same way, the form of color on the wall has 
a natural being, but, m the deferent medium, it has only intentional being 

Reply Ob] 4 God made every creature proportionate to the universe 
which He determined to make Therefore had God resolved to make more 
angels or more natures of things, He would have impressed more intelligible 
species in the angelic minds, just as a builder would have made larger 
foundations if he had intended to build a larger house Hence, for Gud to add 
a new creature to the universe means that He would add a new intelligible 
species to an angel 


Third Articls 

WHETHER BY HIS OWN NATURAE POWERS AN ANGEL 
KNOWS ODD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

OfijECfiDn I It would seem that the angels cannot know God by their 
natural powers For Dionysius says that God by His incomprehensible 
might IS placed above all heavenly minds Afterwards he adds that, since 
He is above all substances, He is remote from all knowledge 

Ob] 2 Further, God is infinitely above the intellect of an angel But what 
is infinitely beyond cannot be reached Therefore it appears that an angel 
cannot know God by his natural powers 
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Obj 3 Further, It IS written (r Cor xiii 12) Wc see now through a glass 
tn a dark manner , but then jace to face From this it appears that there is a 
twafrlrl knowledge of God the one, whereby He is seen in His essence, ac- 
cording tn which He is said to be seen face to face, the other whereby He is 
seen in the mirror of creatures As was already shown, an angel cannot have 
the former knowledge by his natural powers ” Nor does vision through a 
mirror belong tn the angels, since they do not derive their knowledge of God 
from sensible things, as Dionvsius observes Therefore the angels cannot 
know God by their natural powers 

On the contrary, The angels are more powerful in knowledge than men 
Yet men can know God through Iheir natural powers, according to Rom 1 
ig what ts known of God is manifest in them Therefore much more so can 
the angels 

/ answer that, The angels can have some knowledge of God by their own 
natural powers In evidence whereof it must be borne in mind that a thing 
IS known in three wavs first, b\ the presence of its essence in the knower, 
as light can be seen in the eye and in this way we have said that an angel 
knows himself, — secondly, bt the presence of its likeness in the power which 
knows It, as a stone is seen by the eye from the fact that its image is found 
in the ey e, — thirdiv , when the likeness nf the thing known is not drawn di- 
recth from the thing itself, but from something else in which it is made to 
appear, as when we behold a man in a mirror 

To the first-named kind of knowledge is likened that knowledge of God 
by whuh He is seen thiough His essence and knowledge such as this is im- 
possible for any creature through Us natuial powers, as was said above''' 
The third kind 1 nmprises the knowledge whereby we know God while wc are 
on earlh, by His likeness reflected in creatures, according tn Fnm 1 zo The 
invisible thiugi of God air clearly seen, bring undirstond by the things that 
arc made Hence, ton, we are said to see God in a mirror But the knowledge, 
whereby the angel knows God through his natural powers, stands midway 
between these two, and is likened to lhat knowledge whereby a thing 15 seen 
through the species abstracted from it For since God’s image is, according 
to its essence, impressed on the \ ery nature of the angel, the angel knows God 
in as much as he is the image of God ^'et he does not behold God’s essence, 
because nn ireaterl likeness is sufficient to represent the divine essence Such 
knowledge rather approaches the knowledge of things seen in a mirror, be- 
cause the angelic nature is itself a kind of mirror representing the divine 
likeness 

Reply Obj j Dionysius is speaking of the knowledge of comprehension, 
as his words expressly^ state In this way God is not known by any created 
intellect 

Reply Ob] 1 Since an angel s intellect and essence are infinitely remote 
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from God, it follows that the angel cannot comprehend Him, nor can he see 
God's essence through his own nature Yet it does not follow on that account 
that he can have no knowledge of Him at all, what is rather the case is 
that, just as God is infinitely remote from the angel, so the knowledge which 
God has of Himself is infinitely above the knowledge which an angel has of 
Him 

Reply 06; 3 The knowledge which an angel has of God is midway be- 
tween these two kinds of knowledge, nevertheless it approaches more to one 
of them, as was said above 



Question LVII 


THE \NGELS’ KNOWLEDGE OF M-VTERIAL THINGS 
[In Five Arinhs] 

We next investigatE the material things which are known by the angels 
Under this heading there are five points nf im(iurv (i) Whether the angels 
know the natures of material things^ I2) Whether they know singular 
things'* f't) IVhether they know' the future? f4l 'Whether they know secret 
thoughts? (5) Whether they know all the in\ steries of grace? 

First ArliLle 

WHETHER THt ANGLES KNOW MATERIAL THINGS? 

We proceed thus tn Ike I inf hlirle — 

Objection j It wt.uhl seem that Ihi angels do not know material things 
For the thing understood is the perfection of him who understands it But 
material things cannot be the peileitions of angels since they are beneath 
them Therefore the angels do mil know material things 

Obj 2 Further, intellectuil \isinii is niiK of such things as exist within 
the soul Iiv their essence, as is sairl in thi (r'ott ^ But material things cannot 
enter hy their essence into man s soul, nni into the angel’s mind Therefore 
they cannot be known by intcllc lull iisiim, but only by imaginary vision, 
whereby the images of lindies are ap|irehtmls il and by sensible vision, which 
regards bodies in themselves Now there is neither imaginary nor sensible 
vision in the angels, but only mtelh itual Therefore the angels cannot know 
material Ihiiigs 

Ob] 3 Further, material things arc not actiialH intelligible, but are know- 
able li\ the apprehension of the seiist mrl Ihe imagination, which are not 
fiuiiid in angels Therefore angels do not know material things 

On lln inntrary. Whatever the Inwi"' power can do the higher can do 
likewise But man's intellect, which in the order of nature is inferior to the 
angel s, can know material things Iherefore much more can the intellect nf 
an angel 

/ i/HtiL'L; that. The established order nf things requires that higher beings 
be more pnlect than lower, and that whitmir is contained deficiently, 
partialK and in manifold manner in the lower beings should be contained in 
the higher eminently and according to a certain fullness and simplicity 

' C/ojia oritm, super II Car, XII, 1 |VI, 76A) , Peter Lombard, In II Cor, XII, 
1 (PL ig2| 8 d) — Cf SL AupujLinc, Dr Genesi ad LiU , XII, 26 (PL 34, 47B) 
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Therefore, m God, as m the highest source of things, all things pre-esist 
supersubstantially according to the manner of His simple Being itself, as 
Dionysius says ^ But among other creatures the angels are nearest to God, 
and resemble Him most Hence they share more fully and more perfectly in 
the divine goodness, as Dionysius says ’ Consequently, all material things 
pre-Biiist m the angels more simply and less materially than in themselves, 
yet in a more manifold manner and less perfectly than in God 

Now whatever exists in any subject is contained in it after the manner 
of such subject But the angels are intellectual beings of their own nature 
Therefore, just as God knows material things by His essence, so the angels 
know them, inasmuch as they are in the angels by their intelligible species 

Reply Ob] I The thing understood is the perfection of the one who un- 
derstands, by reason of the intelligible species which he has in his intellect 
And thus the intelligible species which are in the intellect of an angel are 
the perfections and acts of the angelic intellect 

Reply Ob] 2 Sense does not apprehend the essences of things, hut only 
their outward accidents In like manner neither does the imagination, for it 
apprehends only the likenesses of bodies The intellect alone apprehends the 
essences of things Hence it is said that the ob]ect of the mtellect ts what a 
thing n* regarding which it does not err, as neither does sense regarding its 
proper sensible object In this way, the essences of material things are in the 
intellect of a man or an angel as the thing understood is in him who under- 
stands, and not according to their real being But some things are in the in- 
tellect or in the soul according to both kinds of being, and in either case 
there is intellectual viston 

Reply Ob] 3 If an angel were to draw his knowledge of material things 
from the material things themselves, he would need to make them actually 
intelligible by abstracting them But he does not derive his knowledge of 
them from the material things themselves, he has knowledge of material 
things by actually intelligible species of things, which species are connatural 
to him, just as our intellect has, by species which it makes intelligible by 
abstraction 


Second Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL KNOWS SINGULARS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that angels do not know singulars For the 
Philosopher says The sense has for its ob]ect singulars, but the reason or 
intellect, universals ® Now, in the angels there is no power of knowing save 

^ De Div Nom , I, S , V, g (P S 3, S92 , 825) ^ De Cael HiEf , IV, 2 IPG j, i8d) 
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the intellectual power, as is evident from what was said above “ Conse- 
quently they do not know singulars 

Ob] 2 Further, all knowledge comes about by some assimilation of the 
knower to the thing known But it is not possible for any assimilation to 
must between an angel and a singular thing, in so far as it is singular, be- 
rausE, as was observed above, an angel is immaterial,^ while matter is the 
principle of singularity Therefore the angel cannot know singulars 

Ob] ^ Further, if an angel does know singulars, It is either by singular or 
by unii'er'al species It is nof by singular species, because in this way he 
would need to have an infinite number of species Nor is it by universal 
species, since the universal is nut a surficient principle for knowing the sin- 
gular as such, because singulars .ire not known in the universal except po- 
tentially Therefore the angel does not know singulars 

On thv contrary, No one can guard what he does not know But angels 
guard individual men, according to Ps \c ii He hath given His angels 
charge over Thee Consequently the angels know singulars 

1 answer that, Some have denied to the angels all knowledge of singulars " 
In the first place this detracts from the Catholic Faith, which asserts that 
these lower things are administered hv angels, according to Hcb 1 14 They 
are all mmtslntng spirits Now, if thev had no knowledge of singulars, they 
could exercise no provision over wdiat is going on in this world, since acts 
belong to individuals This is against the text of Errfpj v 5 Say not before 
the angel There is no provtdt me Secondly, it is also contrary to the teach- 
ings of philosophy, accuiding to which the angels are stated to be the movers 
of the heavenly spheres, and to move them according to their knowledge and 
will ® 

Consequently others have said that the angel possesses knowledge of sin- 
gulars, but in their universal rauses, to which all particular effects are re- 
duced This would be as ]l ciTi .istniimmer were to foretell a coming eclipse 
from the dispositions of the movements of the heavens This opinion does 
not escape the aforesaid difficulties, since to know a singular merely in its 
universal causes is not to know it as singular, that is, as it exists here and 
now The asLrnnnmer, knnwmg from computatinn of the heavenly move- 
ments that an eclipse is about t<i happen, knows it in the universal, yet he 
does not know it as taking jdace now, unless he perceives it by the senses 
Now precisely, administration, providence and inDvement are of singulars 
in so far as they are here and now existing 

Therefore a different answer must be given Just as man by his various 
powers uf knowledge knows all classes of things, apprehending umversals 
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and immaterial things by his intellect, and things singular and carpereal by 
the senses, so an angel knows both by one intellectual power For the order 
of things runs in this way, that the higher a thing is, the more is its power 
unified and far-reaching Thus in man himself it is manifest that the com- 
mon sense which is higher than the proper sense, although it is hut one 
power, knows everything apprehended by the five outward senses, and some 
other things which no outer sense knows, for example, the difference be- 
tween white and sweet The same is to be observed in other cases Accord- 
ingly, since an angel is above man in the order of nature, it is unbefitting to 
say that a man knows by any one of his powers something which an angel 
by his one power of knowledge, namely, the intellect, does not know Hence 
Aristotle pronounces it ridiculous to say that a discord, which is known to 
us, should be unknown to God 

The manner in which an angel knows singular things can be considered 
from this, that, just as things proceed from God in order that they may sub- 
sist in their own natures, so likewise they proceed in order that they may 
exist in the angelic mind Now it is clear that there goes out to things not 
only whatever belongs to their universal nature, but likewise the principles 
of individuation, for God is the cause of the entire substance of a thing, as 
to both its matter and its form Moreover, He knows things in the way that 
He causes them, for His knowledge is the cause of a thing, as was shown 
above Therefore, just as by His essence, by which He causes all things, 
God IS the likeness of all things, and knows all things, not only as to their 
universal natures, but also as to their singularity, so through the species 
imparted to them do the angels know things, not only as to their universal 
nature, but likewise in their singularity, 111 so far as these species are the 
manifold representations of that one simple essence 

Reply Ob] I The Philosopher is speaking of our intellect, which appre- 
hends things only by abstraction Now, by such abstraction from material 
conditions the thing abstracted becomes a universal But this manner of 
understanding is not in keeping with the nature of the angels, as was said 
above,” and consequently there is no comparison 

Reply Oh] 2 It is not according to their nature that the angels are lik- 
ened to material things in the manner in which one thing resembles another 
by agreement in genus, species, or accident, but in the manner in which the 
higher bears resemblance to the lower, as the sun does to fire So, too, in this 
way there is in God a resemblance of all things, as to both matter and form 
m so far as there pre-exists in Him as in its cause whatever is to be found in 
things For the same reason, the species m the angel’s intellect, which are 
certain likenesses drawn from the divine essence, are the likenesses of things 
not only as to their form, but also as to their matter 
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Reply Obj T, Angels know singulars by universal lorms, ■which neverthe- 
less are the liUeiicsses nf things bath as to their universal and as tQ their 
individuating principles Hnw it is pnssible for many things to be known by 
the same species, has been already stated above 


Third Article 

WHETHER ANGELS KNOW THE FUTURE? 

It'c procceii thus to the Third Article — 

Ohjcitioni It would seem that the angels know future events For angels 
are more powerful in knowledge than men But some men know many future 
events Therefore much more do the angels 

Obj 2 Further, the present and the future are differences of time But the 
angel’s intellect is above time, because, as is said in the Book uj Causes, an 
intelligence ranks with eternity,^" that is, xvilernity Therefore, to the an- 
gel's mind, past and future are not ddferent, but he knows each indifferently 
Obj 3 Further, the angel does nut know by species derived from things, 
but by innate universal species But universal species refer equally to pres- 
ent, past and future Therefore il appears that the angels know indifferently 
things past, present and future 

Obj 4 Further, just as a thing is said to be distant in time, so it is said to 
he distant in place But angels know things which are distant according to 
place Therefore they likewise know things distant according to future time 
On the contrary, That which is the etrlusive sign of divinity does not be- 
long to the angels But to know future ei ents is the exclusive sign of divinity, 
according to Isa xli 23 Show fhi things that arc to come hereafter, and we 
shall know that yc are gods Therefore the angels do not know future events 
I answer that, The future can be known in two ways First, it can he 
known in its cause And thus, future events which proceed necessarily from 
their causes are known with sure knowledge, as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow But events which proceed from their causes in the majority of 
cases are not known for certain hut conjecturally, and thus the doctor 
knows beforehand the health ol Ihe jialient This manner of knowing future 
events exists in the angels, and In so much the more than it does m us, as 
they understand the causes nf things both more universally and more per- 
fectly For example, doctors who penetrate more deeply into the causes of 
an ailment can pronounce a surer icrdict on its future outcome But events 
which proceed from their causes in the minority of cases are quite unknown 
.Such are chance and furtuitous ei ents 

In another way, future events are known in themselves To know the 
future in this way belongs to God alone This refers not merely to those 
events which happen of necessity, or in the majority of cases, but even to 
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chance and fortuitous events, for God sees all things in HiS eternity, which, 
being simple, is present to all time, and embraces all time And therefore 
God’s single glance is cast over all things which happen in all time as pres- 
ent before Him, and He beholds all things as they are in themselves, as was 
said before when dealing with God’s knowledge But the intellect of an 
angel, and every created intellect, falls far short of God’s eternity, and hence 
the future as it is in its own being cannot be known by any created intellect 
Reply Ob; i Men cannot know future things except in their causes, or 
by God’s revelation The angels know the future in the same way, but much 
more distinctly 

Reply Oh] 2 Although the angel’s intellect is above the time according 
to which corporeal movements are reckoned, yet there is a time m his intel- 
lect according to the succession of intelligible conceptions Of this Augus- 
tine savs that God moves the spiritual creatuie accordmi; to time''* And 
thus, since there is succession in the angel’s intellect, not all things that hap- 
pen through all time are present to it 

Rt ply Ob] 3 Although the species in the intellect of an angel, m so far 
as they are species refer equally to things present, past and future, never- 
theless the present, past, and future do not bear the same relations to the 
species For present things have a nature according to which they resemble 
the species in the mind of an angel and so they can be known by them 
But things whirh arc yet to come have not yet a nature whereby they are 
likened to such speiies ronsequently, they lannot be known by them 
Reply Ob] 4 Things distant according to place are already existing in 
nature and share in some species whose likeness is in the angel , whereas this 
IS not true of future things, as has been stated Consequently there is no 
comparison 

Fourth AfIicIe 

WHETHEK ANGELS KNOW SECRET THOUGHTS^ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth drtick — 

Ob]cction I It would seem that the angels know secret thoughts For 
Gregory, explaining Job xxvin 17 {Gold or crystal cannot equal it), says 
that then, namely m the bliss of those rising from the dead, one shall be as 
evident to another as he is to himself, and when once the mind of each is 
seen, his conscience will at the same time be penetrated But those who 
rise shall be like the angels, as IS stated (Jkfnff xxii 30) Therefore an angel 
can see what is in another’s conscience 

Oh] 2 Further, intelligible species bear the same relation to the intelleif 
as shapes do to bodies But when a body is seen its shape is seen Therefore, 
when an intellectual substance is seen, the intelligible species within it is also 
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seen Consequently, when une angel beholds another angel or even a soul, it 
seems that he can see the thoughts of both 

Oft; ^ Further, the ideas in our intellect resemble the angel more than do 
the images in nur imagination, because the former are actually understood, 
while the latter are understood only potentially But the images in our 
imagination can lie known by an angel as corporeal things are known, since 
the imagination is a corporeal power Therelore it seems that an angel can 
know the thoughts of the intelleU 

On Ike contrary. What is proper to God does not belong to angels But it 
IS proper to God to read the secrets of hearts, according to Jer xvii 9 The 
heart ts perverse above all things, and nnst arehnhle , who can know tt? I 
am the Lord, Who search the heart Therefore angels do not know the se- 
crets of hearts 

1 answer that, A secret thought can he known in two ways First, m its 
effect In this wav it can lie known not only li\ an angel, but also by man, 
and with so much the greater subtlety according as the effect is the more 
hidden For thought is sometimes discovered not merely by outward act 
but also by a chang< of countenance, and doctors tan tell some affections of 
the soul by ihe |iulse Much more then can angels nr b\ en demons, the more 
deeply they penetrate these hidden bodily modifications Hence Augustine 
savs that demons romctimce with the greatest lacilitv learn man’s disposi- 
tions, not only win n (spitssid hv speech, but even when conceived m 
thought, when th( soul rrprcssi s them by cirtain signs in the ftridy-“ Yet 
he nhsert es in the Ri tractatinns that it cannot be assert: d how tins is done 

In aniilher wav thoughts can be known as they aie in the intellect and 
affei lions as they are in the will, and thus fiorl alone ran know secret 
thniighls and the affections of wills The reason of this is that the will of the 
rational creature is subject only to God, and He alone can work in it Who 
is its prmiipal object and last end This will be developed later-- Fonse- 
quenfh all lhal is in the will, and all things that depend only on the will, 
are known to God alone Now it is evident that it depends entirely on the 
will that anyone should actualK consider anything, because a man who has 
a habit of knowledge, or any intelligible species, uses them at will Hence 
the \pnstle say's [j Cro 11 11) For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
hut the spirit of a man that ’s in him^ 

Rcplv Obj I In the present life one mans thought is not known by an- 
other owing to a twofold hindrance namely, because of the barrier of 
the body, and because the will shuts up its secrets The first obstacle will be 
removed at the Resurrection and does not evist at all in the angels, while 
the second will remain and is m the angels now Nevertheless the brightness 
of the body will show forth the quality of the soul in what pertains to its 
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amount of grace and of glory In this way one will be able to see the mind 
of another 

Reply Ob) 2 Although one angel sees the intelligible species of another 
because the universality of these species vanes in proportion to the nobility 
of the substance of the angels, yet it dues not follow that one angel knows 
how another makes use of them by actual consideration 

Reply Oh) 3 The appetite of the brute does not control its act, but fol- 
lows the influence of some other corporeal or spiritual cause Since, there- 
fore, the angels know corporeal things and their dispositions, they can 
thereby know what is passing in the appetite or m the imaginative appre- 
hension of brute animals, and even of man, in so far as man's sensitive ap- 
petite sometimes acts under the influence of some bodily impression, as 
always happens in brutes Yet the angels do not necessarily know the move- 
ments of the sensitive appetite and the imaginative apprehension of man, in 
so far as these are moved by the will and reason, because, even the lower 
part oj the soul has some share oj reason, as obeying its ruler, as is said in 
the Ethics-"^ Nor dues it follow that, if the angel knows what is passing 
through man's sensitive appetite or imagination, he knows what is m man’s 
thought or will For the intellect and the will are not subject to the sensitive 
appetite or the imagination, but can make various uses of them 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS KNOW THE MYSTERIES Or GEACEf 

We proceed thus to the Ftjth Aiticle — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels know the mvsLeries of grace 
For, the mystery of the Incarnation is the most excellent of all mysteries hut 
the angels knew of it from the beginning, for Augustine says This mystery 
was hidden in God through the ages, yit so that it was known to the princes 
and powers in heavenly plaits-^ And the Apostle says (/ Tim 111 16) 
That great mystery of godliness appeared unto angels Therefore the angels 
know the mysteries of grace 

Ob) 2 Further, the significance of all the mysteries of grace is contained 
in the divine wisdom But the angels behold God’s wisdom, which is His 
essence Therefore they’ know the mysteries of grace 

Ob) 3 Further, the prophets are enlightened by the angels, as is clear 
from Dionvsius But the prophets knew the mysteries of grace, for it is 
said I \mos 111 7) For the Lord God doth nothing without revealing His 
secret to His servants the prophets Therefore angels know the mysteries of 
grace 

On the contrary. No one learns what he already knows Yet even the 
highest angels seek out and learn the divine mysteries of grace For it is 
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stated that SaLrrd Sctipture describes some heavenly essences as question- 
ing Jesus, and learning from Him the knowledge of His divine work for us, 
and Jesus at teat king them directly This is evident in Jsa Ixiii i, where, 
□n the angels asking, Who ir he who cometh up from Edom^ Jesus answered, 
It IS I, Who spiak justice Therefore the angels do not know the mysteries 
□ f grace 

I answer that, There is a twofold knowledge in the angel The first is his 
natural kniiwlerlge according to which he knows things both by his essence 
and by innate species By such knowledge the angels cannot know the mys- 
teries of grace For these mysteries depend upon the pure will ot God Now 
if an angel cannot learn the thoughts of another angel, which depend upon 
the will of such angel, much less ran he .iscertain what depends entirely 
upon God's will The Apostle reasons in this fashion (r Cor 11 ii) No one 
knoweth the things of a man, but the spud of a man that is in him So, the 
things also that arc of God no man knowith but the Spirit of God 

There is another knowledge in the angels, the knowledge which beatifies 
them, by which they see the Word, and things in the Word By such vision 
they know the mysteries of grace, hut not all mysteries, nor do they all 
know them equally, hut just as God wills them to learn hy revelation, as 
the Apostle says ( 7 Crtr 11 id) Jiut to us Cod hath revealed them through 
His Spirit This happens in such a way that the higher angels, beholding the 
divine wisiliim moie clearly, learn ninri and deeper mysteries in the vision 
of God, which they communicate tn the lower angels by illumining them 
Some of these injsteries tiny knew from the very beginning of their crea- 
tion, uLhcis thev are taught afterwards as befits their ministrations 

Reply Ohj I One can speak in two w.iys of the mjstery of the Tnrarna- 
tion First of all, in general, and 111 this wav it was revealed to all from the 
beginning Ilf llifir heatilude The leasoii for this is, that this mvster}^ is a kind 
of general principle to which all Lheir duties are ordered For all art minister- 
ing spinlt, \i id to minister foi Du m who shall icrcive the inheritanee of 
salvation (I/efj 1 14), and this is brought about by the mystery of the 
Incarnation Heine it wis neiissjrv foi all of them to be instructed m tbis 
mvsterv from the v'erv beginning 

^^'e ran speak of the mvsterv of the Iniarnation in another W'ay, as to its 
special conditions 1 hus not all the angels W'ere instructed on all points from 
the beginning Even some of the higher angels learned these afterwards, as 
appears from the passage of Uionj sms already quoted 

Repiv Obj 2 Al though the beatified angels behold the divine wisdom, 
yet they do not comprehend it So it is not necessary for them to know every- 
thing hidden in it 

Reply Obj 3 Il'^hatever the prophets knew of the mysteries of grace by 
revelation was revealed in a more excellent way to the angels. And although 

^ Ofi cit , VII, 3 (Plj 3, 209) ■ Ibid 
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God revealed in general to the prophets what He was one day to do regard- 
ing the salvation of the human race, still the apostles knew some particulars 
of the same, which the prophets did not know Thus we read (E^Acriii 4,5) 
As you, reading, may understand my knowledge in the mystery oj Christ, 
which in other generations was not known to the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed to His holy apostles Among the prophets, indeed, the later ones 
knew what the former did not know, according to Ps csviii idd / have had 
understanding above ancients And Gregory says The knowledge oj divine 
things increased as time went on 

“In Ezech, II, hom 4 (PL 76, gSo) 
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THE MODE OF THE ANGELIC KNOWLEDGE 
[In Seven irficlcs) 

After the foregaing we have now to treat nf the mode of the angelic knowl- 
edge, concerning which there are seifen points of inquiry (i) Whether the 
angel’s intellect is sometimes m potentiality, and sometimes in act? (2) 
Whether the angel can understand inanv things at the same time? (3) 
Whether the angel’s knowledge is discursive? (4) Whether he understands 
by composing and dividing? (5) Whelher there can be falsehood in the 
angel’s intellect? (6) Whether his knowledge can be characterized as morn- 
ing and cvtntng^ (7) Whether the morning and evening knowledge are the 
same, or do they differ? 


First ArOclc 

WHITHtR THE ANOTI S INlVLLTrT IS SOMETIMES IN 
POTENTIALITY, AND sOMPrlMFS IN ACT? 

We piocccd thus to the First iiticlc — 

Objiction I It would seem that the angel’s intellect is sometimes in po- 
tentiality and sometimes in act For movement ts the act oj what is in po- 
tentiality, as is stated in Physics 111 ’ Hut the angels’ minds are moved in 
understanding as Dionysius says - Therefore the angelic minds are some- 
times in potentiality 

Ohj 2 Further, since desire is of a thing not possessed but possible to 
have, whoever desires to know anything is in potentiality thereto But it is 
said [i Pet 1 12I On Whom the angels desire to look Therefore the angel's 
intellect is sometimes in [lotentiahty 

Olij t Furthei, in the Book vf Causes it is stated that an intelligence 
understands according to the mode of its substance ’’ But the angel’s sub- 
stance has some admixture of potentiality Therefore it sometimes under- 
stands potentially 

On the control y, Augustine says Since the angels were created, in the 
eternity of the Word, they enjoy holy and devout contemplation* Now a 
contemplating intellect is not in potentiality, but in act Therefore the intel- 
lect of an angel is not in potentiality 

1 answet that, As the Philosopher states, the intellect is in potentiality iiv 

?Ari5tDt]e, Phys , III, i faoia id) ~ De Div Nom , IV, S fPG 3, 7P4) ^ De 
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two ways first, as before learning or discovering, that is, befare it has the 
habit of science, secondly, as when it possesses the habit oj science, 
but does not actually consider In the first way an angel's intellect is never 
in potentiality with regard to the things to which his natural knowledge ex- 
tends For, as the higher, namely, the heavenly, bodies have no potentiality 
to being that is not fully actualized, in the same way the heavenly intellects, 
the angels, have no intelligible potentiality which is not fully completed by 
connatural intelligible species But with regard to things divinely revealed 
to them, there is nothing to hinder them from being in potentiality, because 
thus even the heavenly bodies are at times in potentiality to being enlight- 
ened by the sun 

In the second way an angel’s intellect can be in potentiality with regard 
to things known by natural knowledge, for he is not always actually consid- 
ering everything that he knows by natural knowledge But as to the knowl- 
edge of the Word, and of the things he beholds in the Word, he is never in 
this way in potentiality, because he is always actually beholding the Word, 
and the things he sees in the Word For the beatitude of the angels consists 
m such vision, and beatitude does not consist in habit, but in act, as the 
Philosopher says ' 

Reply Ob] i Movement is taken there not as the act of something im- 
perfect, that IS, of something existing in potentiality, but as the act of some- 
thing perfect, that is, of one actually existing In this way understanding 
and feeling are termed movements, as stated in De Amma in 

Reply Ob] 2 Such desire on the part of the angels does not exclude the 
thing desired, but weariness thereof Or they are said to desire the vision of 
God with regard to fresh revelations, which they receive from God to fit them 
for the tasks which they have to perform 

Reply Ob] 3 In the angel’s substance there is no potentiality divested of 
act In the same way, the angel’s intellect is never so in potentiality as to be 
without act 


Second Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL CAN UNDERSTAND MANY THINGS 
AT THE SAME TIME? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ection 1 It would seem that an angel cannot understand many things 
at the same time For the Philosopher says that it may happen that we know 
many things, but understand only one " 

Oh) 2 Further, nothing is understood unless the intellect be informed 
by an intelligible species, just as the body is formed by shape But one body 

’Dp An, III, 4 (429b 8), Phys , VIII, 4 |2S5a 35) ' Eth , I, 8 (lajab 33) 
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cannot be formed into many shapes Therefore neither can one intellect 
simultaneously understand various intelligible things 

Ob] 3 Further, to understand is a kind of movement But no movement 
terminates in various termini Therefore many things cannot be understood 
altogether 

On the Conti ary, Augustine says The spiritual power of the angelic mind 
most easily comprehends at the same time all things that it wills “ 

I answer that. As unity of term is requisite for unity of movement, so 
un.tv of object is required for unity of operation Now it is possible that 
several things may be taken as several or as one, like the parts of a continu- 
uus whole For if each of the parts be considered by itself, the parts are 
many and consequently neither by sense nor by intellect are they grasped 
by one operation, nor all at once In another wav they are taken as forming 
one in the whole, and thus they are grasped both by sense and intellect all at 
once and by one operation, and this obtains as long as the entire continuous 
whole IS considered, as is stated in Dr anima 111 In this way our intellect 
understands together both the subject and the predicate, as being parts of 
one proposition, and also two things compared together, according as they 
agree in one point of comparison From this it is evident that many things, in 
so far as they are distinct, lannot be understood at once, but in so far as 
they are comprised under some intelligible unity, they can be understood 
together Now everything is actually intelligible according as its likeness is 
in the intellect All things, then, which can be known by one intelligible 
species, are known as one intelligible obitct, and therefore are understood 
simultaneously Hut things known by various intelligible species are appre- 
hended as different intelligible objects 

Consequently, by such knowledge as the angels have of things through the 
Word, they know all things under one intelligible species, which is the divine 
essence Therefore, as regards such knowledge, they know all things at once, 
just as in heaven our thoughts will nut be fleeting, going and returning from 
one thing to another, but we shall behold all our knowledge at the same 
time by one glance, as Augustine say's " But by that knowledge wherewith 
the angels know things by innate species they can at the one time know all 
things which can be comprised under one species, but not such as are under 
various species 

Reply Ob] i To understand many things as one is, in a way, to under- 
stand one thing 

Reply Oh/ 2 The intellect is informed by' the intelligible species which it 
has within it ho it can behold al the same time many intelligible objects 
under one species, just as one body can by one shape be likened to many 
bodies 

To the third objection the answer is the same as to the first 

" Dr Cenesi ad Lilt , IV, iz (PL 34, 316) ‘“Aristotle, De An , III, 6 (430b 7) 
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Third Article 

WHETHEK AN ANGEL's KNOWLEDGE IS DISCURSIVE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the knowledge of an angel is discursive 
For the discursive mavement of the intellect comes from the fact that one 
thing IS known through another But the angels know one thing through an- 
other, for they know creatures through the Word Therefore the intellect of 
an angel knows discursively 

Obj 2 Further, whatever a lower power can do, the higher can do But 
the human intellect can syllogize, and know causes in eftecls, all of which 
pertains to discursiveness Iherefure the intellect of the angel, which is 
higher in the order of nature, can with greater reason do this 

Obj 3 Further, Isidore says that demons learn many things by experi- 
ence But eiperimental knowledge is discursive for one experience comes 
of many remembrances, and one universal from many experiences, as Aris- 
totle obseivES Therefore an angel’s knowledge is distursive 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that the angels do not acquire divine 
knowledge fiom srpaiatc discourses, nor are they led to something particu- 
lar from somi thing common 

I aiiswci that , As has often been stated, the angels hold that grade among 
spiritual substances which the heavenly bodies hold among corporeal sub- 
stances,'^ for Dinnvsius calls them hi avenlv minds Now, the difference 
between heavenly and earthly bodies is this, that earthly bodies obtain their 
last perfection by change and movement, while the heavenly bodies have 
their last perfection at once from their very nature So, likewise, the lower, 
namely, the human, intellects obtain their perfection in the knowledge of 
truth by a kind of movement and discursive intellectual operation That is 
to say, they obtain their perfection by advancing from one thing known to 
another But if from the knowledge of a known principle they were straight- 
way to perceive as known all its consequent cnnilusions, then there would be 
no place for discursiveness in human intellect Such is the condition of the 
angels, because in the truths which they know naturally, they at once be- 
hold all things whatsoever that can be know'n in them 

That IS whv they' are called nitelh dual heiiigs, because even in ourselves 
the things which are apprehended naturally are said to be understood [in- 
telligi] Hence it is that intdlrcf is called the habit of first principles But 
human souls which acquire the knowledge of truth discursively are called 
rational, and this comes of the feebleness of their intellectual light For if 
they possessed the fullness of intellectual light, like the angels, then in the 
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first grasping □[ principles they would at once comprehend all their virtu- 
alities, by perceiving whatever could be reasoned out from them 

Reply Obj i Discursion expresses movement of a kind Now all move- 
ment IS from something before to something after Hence discursive hnowl- 
edge comes about according as from something previously known one attains 
to the knowledge of what is afterwards known, but which was previously 
unknown But if in one thing perceived something else be seen at the same 
time, just as a thing and its image are seen simultaneously in a mirror, this 
IS not discursive knowledge And in this wa3 the angels know things in the 
Word 

Reply 06 ; 2 The angels can syllogize, in the sense of knowing a syl- 
logism, and they see effects in causes, and causes in effects, yet they do not 
in this way acquire knowledge of an unknown truth by syllogizing from 
causes to effect, or from effects to causes 

Reply Ob] 3 Experience is affirmed of angels and demons simply by way 
of likeness, namely, inasmuch as they know sensible things present to them, 
yet without any discursion withal 

Fourth Article 

WHETlItR THI ANCLIS UMIIKSIAND BY COMPOSING AND 

DIV IIUNr'-' 

Wc procird thus tc the Fourth \rtiili — 

Objection i IL would seem that the angels understand by composing and 
dividing For where there is miiltipliLity of things understood, there is com- 
position of the same, as is said m Di hiiimi iii ” But there is a multitude of 
things understood in the angelic intellect, because angels apprehend differ- 
ent things by various species and not all at one time Therefore there 15 
composition and division in the angel's mind 

06 ; 2 hurther, negitinn is lai more remote from affirmation than are 
any two opposite natures, because the first of distinctions is that of affirma- 
tion and negation But the angel knows certain distant natures not by one, 
but by diveise species, as is evident from what was said Therefore he must 
know affirmation and negation by diverse species And so it seems that he 
understands by composing and diyiding 

06 ; 3 Further, speeth is a sign of the intellect But in speaking to men, 
angels use affirmative and negative enunciations, which are signs of com- 
position and of division in the intellect, as is manifest from many passages 
of Sacred Scripture Therefore it seems that the angel understands by com- 
posing anti dividing 

On the contrarv, Dionysius says that the intellectual power of the angel 
shines forth with the char simplicity of divine concepts But a simple un- 
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derstanding is without composition and division ThErefore ths angsl un- 
derstands without composition or division 

I answer that, As in the intellBct, when reasoning, the conclusion is com- 
pared with the principle, so m the intellect composing and dividing, the 
predicate is compared with the subject For if our intellect were to see at 
once the truth of the conclusion in the principle, it would never understand 
by discursion and reasoning In like manner, if the intellect in apprehending 
the quiddity of the subject were at once to have knowledge of all that can 
be attributed to, or removed from, the subject, it would never understand 
bj' composing and dividing, but only by understanding the essence Thus it 
IS evident that for the self-same reason our intellect understands by discur- 
sion, and bj composing and dividing, namely, that in the first apprehension 
of anything newly apprehended it cannot at once grasp all that is virtually 
contained m it And this comes from the weakness of the intellectual light 
within us, as has been said Hence, since the intellectual light is perfect in 
the angel, for he is a pure and most char mirror, as Dionysius says,^" it fol- 
lows that as the angel does not understand by reasoning, so neither does he 
by composing and dividing 

Nevertheless, he understands the composition and the division of enuncia- 
tions, just as he apprehends the reasoning of syllogisms, for he understands 
the composite simply, the movable immovably, and the material immate- 
rially 

Reply Oh] i Not every multitude of things understood causes composi- 
tion, but only that multitude in which one thing understood is attributed to, 
or denied of, another But when an angel apprehends the quiddity of any- 
thing, he at the same time understands whatever can be either attributed to 
It or denied of it Hence, in apprehending the essence, by one simple per- 
ception he grasps all that we can learn by composing and dividing 

Reply Ob] 2 The various quiddities of things differ less as to their mode 
of existing than do affirmation and negation Yet as to the way in which they 
are known, affirmation and negation have something more in common, be- 
cause directly the truth of an atfirmation is known, the falsehood of the op- 
posite negation is known also 

Reply Oh] 3 The fact that angels use affirmative and negative enuncia- 
tions shows that they know composition and division, it does not show that 
they know by composing and dividing, but rather by knowing simply the 
nature of a thing 
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Fifth Article 

WHETHER THERE CAN BE FALSEHDDD IN THE 
INTELLECT OF AN ANGEL? 

We proceed thus to the Ftjth Arttrle — 

ObjecHun i It would seem that there can he falsehood in the angel’s in- 
tellect For perversity pertains to falsehtiiid But, as Dionysius says, there 
IS u piiverted janey in the demons-' therefore it seems that theie can be 
falsehnud in the intellect of tine angels 

Oh] 2 Further, nescience IS the cause of judging falsely But, as Diony- 
sius sajs, there can be nescience in the angels -- Therefore it seems there can 
be falsehood in them 

Ob] 3 Further, everything whuh falls away from the truth of wisdom, 
and which has a depraied reason, has lalsehnod nr error in its intellect But 
Dionysius affirms this m the ilemoiis -' Therefore it seems that there can be 
falsehood in the minds of thr angels 

On the contrary, 1 he rhilosojihi r s.i\s that the intellect is always true 
Augustine likewise s,i', s that nothiiit; hut ichat ts true can h( the object of 
intellect Therefore there lan he neither deception nor falsehood in the 
angel’s knuwledgi 

I ansii'n that, The truth of this ijiifstion depends partly upon what has 
gone hefore Fur it has bein said that an angel understanrh not by com- 
posing and dividing, but hv imiKrslanding essence Now the intellect is al- 
ways tru( as ri ijaids rsstnee just ,ts is the sense regarding its proper object, 
as IS said m D( \ninni iii -' lint ilccpptinn and falsehood creep in by acn- 
dent, when we iiiidei stand (lie rsstnee of a thing by some kind of composi- 
tion, and this h.ipjifns either -whin we take the definition of one thing as the 
definiLiim of another, nr when the parts of a definition do not hang together, 
as if we were to aciept as the definition of some creature, a four-]onted fly- 
infr b( «j/, fur there is no suih animal This happens m composite things, the 
definitiiin of which is dr iwn truni diverse elements, one of which is as matter 
to the other But there is no room for error m understanding simple quid- 
dities, as IS st.itpil in Mrtaph i\ for either they are not grasped at all, 
and so we know nothing respecting them, or else they are known precisely as 
they esist 

Thus therefore, no falsehood, error, or deception can exist of itself in 
the mind of any angi 1 Yit it does happen accidLntall>, but very differently 
from the way it befalls us tor we sometimes get at the quiddity of a thing 
by composing ami dividing, as v/hen, by division and demonstration, we 
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seek out the truth of a dEfinition Such is not the method of the angels, but 
through the essence of a thing they know everything that can be said re- 
garding it Now it IS quite evident that the quiddity of a thing can be a 
source of knowledge with regard to everything naturally belonging to such 
a thing, or naturally excluded from it but not of what is dependent on God’s 
supernatural ordinance Consequently, owing to their upright will, the good 
angels, from their knowing the nature of a creature, do not form any judg- 
ment as to what pertains to the thing supernatiirally, save under the divine 
ordinance, and hence there can be no error or falsehood in them But since 
the demons have turned their intellects away from the divine wisdom 
through a perversion of will, they at times judge of things absolutely ac- 
cording to their natural conditions Now they are not deceived as to the 
natural properties of anything, hut they can be misled with regard to super- 
natural matters, for example, on seeing a dead man, they may suppose that 
he will not rise again, or, on beholding Christ as man, they may judge Him 
not to be God 

From all this the answers to the objections on both sides of the question 
are evident For the perversity of the demons comes of their not being sub- 
ject to the divine wisdom, while nescience is in the angels as regards things 
knowable, not naturally, but supernaturally It is, furthermore, evident that 
their understanding of essence is always true, save accidentally, according 
as it IS, in an undue manner, referred to some composition or division 

Sixth Article 

WHETHEH THERE IS A MORNING AND AN EVENING 
HNOWLEDCr IN THE ANGELS? 

We prncred thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objcct„on I It would seem that there is neither an evening nor a morning 
knowledge in the angels, because evening and morning have an admixture 
of darkness But there is no darkness in the knowledge of an angel, since 
there is no error or falsehood Therefore the angelic knowledge ought not to 
be termed morning and evening knowledge 

Obj 2 Further, between evening and morning the night intervenes, while 
noonday falls between morning and evening, Consequently, if there be a 
morning and an evening knowledge in the angels, for the same reason it ap- 
pears that there ought to be a noonday and a night knowledge 

06/3 Further, knowledge is diversified according to the difference of the 
objects known Hence the Philosopher says, The sciences are divided as 
things are But there is a threefold being of things, namely, in the Word, 
in their own natures, and in the angelic knowledge, as Augustine observes 
If, therefore, a morning and an evening knowledge be admitted in the angels, 
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because of the bemg of things in the Word, and in their own nature, then 
there ought to be admitted a third class of knowledge, because of the being 
of things in the angelic mind 

On thi contrary, Augustine divides the knowledge of the angels into 
morning and evening knowledge 

/ answer that, The expression morning and evening knowledge was 
devised by Augustine, who interprets the six dais wherein God made all 
things, not as ordinary days measured b} the solar circuit, since the sun was 
not made until on the fourth day, but as one riav , namely, the day of angelic 
knowledge as directed to six classes of thing' '* !vnw, just as ui the ordinarjr 
day, morning is the beginning, and evening the close of day, so, their knowl- 
edge of the primordial being of things is called morning knouilrdge, and 
this is according as things exist m the Word But their knowledge of the 
very being of the thing rrealpd, as it stands in its own natuie is termed 
evening knowledge, because the being of things flows from the Word as from 
a kind of primordial principle, and this llnw is terminated in the being which 
they have in themselves 

Reply Ob) i Evening and morning in the angelic knowledge are not 
taken as compared to the admixture of darkness, but as compared to be- 
ginning and end Gr eke it can be said, as Augustine puts it, that there is 
nothing to prevent us from tailing siimeLhing light in comparison with one 
thing, and darkness with respect to another In the same way the life of 
the faithful and the just is rallnl light in coniparisnn with the wicked, ac- 
cording to Ephes i S I on Will /nntiijorc durkncsi, but now, light tn the 
Lord Vet this verj life of the faithful, when set in contrast to the life of 
glory, is termed darkness, according tn a Pet i ig I’om havi the firm 
prophetic word, whireunto you do lotll to attend, as to a light that shineth 
in a dark phn i bo the angel’s knowledge, by whith he knows things in their 
own nature, is day in Coni|iarisnn with ignorance or error, yet it is dark in 
comparison with the xi.sion of the Vi ord 

Reply Ob; i The morning and evening knowledge belong to the day, 
that is, tn the jllummed angels, who are quite apart from the darkness, that 
IS, from the evil angels The good angels, while knowing the creature, do 
not adhere to it for that would be to turn tn darkness and to night, but they 
ipfer this back to the praise of God, m Whom as m their principle, they 
know all things ronsequcntly after tvening there is no night, but inoimng , 
so that morning is the end of the preceding day and the beginning of the 
following, in so far as the angels refer to God s praise their knowledge of the 
preceding work Noonday is comprised under the name of day, as the middle 
between the two extremes Or else the noon can be referred to their knowl- 
edge of God Himself, Who has neither beginning nor end 

” Op at , IV, (PL 14 , 312) , Dc Civil Da, XI, J (PL 41, 322) 
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Reply Obj 3 The angels themselves are also creatures Accordingly the 
being of things in the angelic knowledge is comprised under evening knowl- 
edge, as IS the being of things in their own nature 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE MORNING AND EVENING KNOWLEDGE 
ARE ONE? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the morning and the evening knowledge 
are one For it is said [Gen 1 5) There was evening and morning, one day 
But by the expression day the knowledge of the angels is to be understood, 
as Augustine says " Therefore the morning and the evening knowledge of 
the angels are one and the same 

Ob] 2 Further, it is impossible for one power to have two operations at 
the same time But the angels are always using their morning knowledge, be- 
cause they are always beholding God and things in God, according to Matt 
NViii ID Therefore, if the evening knowledge were different from the morn- 
ing, the angel could never exercise his evening knowledge 

Obj 3 Further, the Apostle says (/ Cor xiii id) When that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away But, if the eve- 
ning knowledge be different from the morning, it is compared to it as the less 
perfect to the perfect Therefore the evening knowledge cannot exist to- 
gether With the morning knowledge 

On the conti ary, Augustine says There is a vast difference between know- 
ing anything as it is in the Word of God, and as it is m Us own nature, so 
that the former belongs to the day, and the latter to the evening 

I answer that. As was observed, the evening knowledge is that by which 
the angels know things in their proper nature This cannot be understand 
to mean that they draw their knowledge from the proper nature of things, 
in which case the preposition in denotes relation to a principle, because, as 
has been already stated, the angels do not draw their knowledge from 
things ^ ’ It follows, then, that when we say m their proper nature, we refer 
to the aspect of the thing known in so far as it is an object of knowledge, 
that IS to say, that the evening knowledge is in the angels in so far as they 
know the being of things which those things have in their own nature 

Now they know this through a twofold medium, namely, by innate spe- 
cies, and by the likenesses of things existing in the Word For by beholding 
the Word, they know not merely that being which things have in the Word, 
but that being which they have in themselves In the same way, God by 
contemplating Himself sees that being which things have in their own na- 
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ture If, therefare, evening knowledge means that when the angels behold 
the Word, they know the being which things have in their proper nature, 
then the morning and the evening knowledge are essentially one and the 
same and differ only as to the things known If evening knowledge refers 
to the fact that through innate ideas the angels know the being which things 
have in their own natures, then the morning and the evening knowledge dif- 
fer Thus Augustine seems to understand the matter when he assigns one as 
inferior to the other 

Reply Ob] i The sue days, as Augustine understands them, are taken as 
the six classes of things known by the angels, so that the day’s unit is taken 
according to the unit of the thing understood, which, nevertheless, can be 
apprehended by various ways of knowing it 

Reply Ob] 2 There can be two operations of the same power at the one 
time, if one of them is referred to the other, as is evident when the will at 
the same time wills the end and the means to the end, and the intellect at the 
same instant perceives principles and conclusions through the principles, 
after the acquisition of science ■Is Augustine says, however, the evening 
knowledge is referred to the morning knowledge in the angels, hence there 
IS nothing to hinder both from being at the same time m the angels 

Reply Ob] 3 Dn the coming of what is perfect, the opposite imperfect is 
done away just as faith, which is of the things that are not seen, is made 
void when vision sun eeds Rut the imperfection of the evening knowledge 
is not opposed to the perfection of the morning knowledge For that a thing 
be known in itself is not opposed to its being known m its cause Nor, again, 
IS there any incnnsistencv in knowing a thing through two mediums, one of 
which IS more perfect and the other less perfect, just as we ran have a de- 
monstrative and a probable means for reaching the same conclusion In like 
manner, a thing can be known liv the angel through the uncreated Word, and 
through an innate species 

*£)c Cenen ad Litt , IV, 22, 29 (PL 34, 312, 315) , De Civil Dei, XI, 7 (PL 41, 
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Question LIX 


THE WILL DF THE ANGELS 
[In Four Articles) 

In the next place we must treat of things concerning the will of the angels 
In the first place we shall treat of the will itself, secondly, of its movement, 
which IS love ' Under the first heading there are four points of inquiry (i) 
Whether there is will in the angels^ (2) Whether the will of the angel is his 
nature, or his intellect'’ (j) Is there free choice in the angels? (4) Is there 
an irascible and a concupiscible appetite in them? 

First Article 

WHETHER THERE IS WILE IN THE ANGELS? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that there is no will in the angels For as the 
Philosopher says. The ml! is in the reason” But there is no reason in the 
angels, but something higher than reason Therefore there is no will in the 
angels, but something higher than the will 

Oht 2 Further, the will is comprised under the appetite, as is evident 
from the Philosopher But appetite argues something imperfect, because it 
IS a desire of something not as yet possessed Therefore, since there 15 no im- 
perfection m the angels, especially in the blessed ones, it seems that there is 
no will in them 

Ob] 3 Further, the Philosopher says that the will is a mover which is 
moved * for it is moved by the understood appetible object Now the angels 
are immovable, since they are incorporeal Therefore there is no will in the 
angels 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the image of the Trinity is found in 
the mind according to memory, undei standing and will ' But God’s image 
IS found not only in the mind of man, but also 111 the angelic mind, since it 
also IS capable of knowing God Therefore there is will in the angels 

I anssacr that, e must necessarily s.iy that there is a will in the angels In 
evidence theieof it must he borne inmmd that, since all things flow from the 
divine will, all things in their own way are inclined by appetite towards 
good, but m different ways Some are inclined to good by their natural dis- 
position, without knowledge, as plants and inanimate bodies Such inclina- 
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tion towards good is called a natural appetite Others, again, are inclined 
towards good, hut with same knowledge Not that they know the very na- 
ture of goodness they rather apprehend some particular good, as is the 
case with the sense, which knows the sweet, the white, and so on The in- 
clination which fallows this apprehension is called a sensitive appetite Other 
things, again, have an inclination towards guild, but with a knowledge 
wherehv thc\ perceive the nature of goodness This belongs to the intellect 
Things so inclined are most perfectly inclined towards what is good, not, 
indeed, as if they were guided only by another towards the good, like things 
devoid of knowledge, nor as if they were guided towards some particular 
good only, as things which have only sensitive knowledge, but as inclined 
towards the universal guoii itself Such inclination is termed null Accord- 
ingly, since the angels by their inlellerl know the universal nature of good- 
ness, It IS manifest that there is a will in them 

Reply Ob] I Reason surpasses sense in a different way from that in which 
intellect surpasses reason Reason surpasses sense according to the diversity 
of the objects known, for sense knows parLiiulars, while reason knows uni- 
versals Therefore there must be one appetite tending towards the universal 
good, which appetite belongs to leason, and another with a tendency to- 
wards the parluular good, which appetite belongs to sense But intellect and 
reason differ as to their manner of knowing, because the intellect knows by 
simple intuition, while reason knows by dis'cursion from one thing to an- 
other Ne\ erthcless, by such disriirsion reason comes to know what intellect 
knows wiLhiiut it, iiaiiieh , the universal Consequently, the object presented 
to the appetitive power on the part of reason and on the part of intellect is 
the same Therefore in the angels, who are purely intellectual, there is no 
appetite higher than the will 

Rrplv Oh] 2 Mtliough the name of the appetitive part is derived from 
seeking things not j et possessed, 1 1 1 the appetitive part reaches out not only 
to these things, but also to iiianv other things So, too, the name of a stone 
\lapir] IS derived from injonng the foot lla,no pedis], though not this 
alone belongs to a stone In the same wav, the irascible power is so denomi- 
nated from anger [iru | , though ,it the same time there are several other pas- 
sions in il, as hope, daring, and the rest 

Rrplv Ob] ^ The will is called a mover which is moved, according as to 
will and to understand are termed movements of a hind There is nothing to 
prevent movement of this kind from evisting in the angels, since such move- 
ment IS the art of what is ptrfcct, as is stated m Dc Amma in “ 

"Aristotle, Dc in, III, 7 (431a 5 ) 
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SEcoitd Article 

WHETHER IN THE ANGELS THE WILL DIFFERS FROM THE 
INTELLE CT? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that m the angels the will does not differ from 
the intellect and from the nature For an angel is more simple than a natural 
body But a natural body is inclined through its form towards its end, which 
is its good Therefore much more so is the angel Now the angel’s form is 
either the nature in which he subsists, nr else it is some species within his 
intellect Therefore the angel is inclined towards the good through his own 
nature, or through an intelligible species But such inclination towards the 
good belongs to the will Therefore the will of the angel does not differ from 
his nature or his intellect 

06 ; 2 Further, the object of the intellect is the true, while the object of 
the will IS the good Now the good and the true differ, not really, but only 
logically Therefore will and intellect are not really different 

06 ; 3 Further, the distinction of common and proper does not differen- 
tiate the powers, for the same power of sight perceives color and whiteness 
But the good and the true seem to be mutually related as common to par- 
ticular, for the true is a particular good, namely, of the intellect Therefore 
the will, whose object is the good, does not differ from the intellect, whose 
object IS the true 

On the contmry, The will in the angels regards good things only, while 
their intellect regards both good and evil things, for they know both There- 
fore the will of the angels is distinct from their intellect 

/ answci that. In the angels the will is a faculty nr power, which is neither 
their nature nor their intellect That it is not their nature is manifest from 
this, that the nature or essence of a thing is completely comprised within it 
whatever, then, extends to anything beyond it, is not its essence Hence we 
see in natural bodies that the inclination to being does not come from any- 
thing superadded tn the essence, but from the matter which desires being 
before possessing it, and from the form which keeps it in such being when 
□nee it exists But the mchnatiun towards something extrinsic comes from 
something superadded to the essence e g , tendency to a place comes from 
gravity nr lightness, while the inclination to make something like itself 
tomes from the active qualities 

Now the will has a natural tendency towards good Consequently there 
alone are essence and will identified where the good is wholly contained 
within the essence of him who wills, that is to say, in God, Who wills noth- 
ing beyond Himself except because of His goodness This cannot be said 
of any creature because infinite goodness is outside the essence of any cre- 
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ated thing Accordingly, neither the will nf the angel, nor that of any crea- 
ture, can be the same thing as its essence 

■ In like manner neither can the will be the same thing as the intellect of 
angel or man I nr knowledge comes about because the thing known is in the 
knower rnnsequenlly the intellect extends itself to what is outside it, ac- 
coriiing as what is essentially outside it is iiaturdlly capable of being some- 
how within it fin the other hand, the will goes out to what is beyond it, ac- 
Lording as by a kind of inclination it tends siiiiiehnw to what is outside it 
Now it belongs In one power to have within itself something which is outside 
It, anil to anuther power to tend to wh it is mil side it C nn.sequentlv intellect 
and will must necessarily be different |mwers in every creature It is not so 
with Cod, for He has within Himsilf iininrsal being and the universal good 
Therefore both intellect and will aie His isscnce 

Rfply Ob] I \ natural hod\ is nulini^l to its own being by its substan- 
tial form, while it is inclmeil to snmelhing nuts'ile something additional, 
as has been said 

Reply Oh; 2 Powers are uni ilifrcrintiated bv any material distinction in 
their objiits, but according to (heir formal distinction whiih is taken from 
the nature of the olijecl as siiili I'misi tiuintlv the diversity derived from 
the notion of good and trui suMiu s lor the riiveisii) intellect from will 

Rf piv Oh] j Hec.uise ihe giiml and the true are really convertible, it fol- 
lows that the good is apprehend! d In Ihi intellect as something true, and 
that the true is desireil liv the will as sonu thing good Ncxertheless the di- 
versity of thru meanings is suffiiuiU lor diversifying the powers, as was said 
above 


Hill (I Article 

WHETiri H THFRE IS h B I- I IIIIIICF IN THE ANGELS^ 

Wr prm i(d thus to th( Thud b/i-b -- 

Objection 1 It would seem that thin is no free choice in the angels For 
the act Ilf free ihoice is to ehuusi Hut tin re can be no choice with the angels, 
because choice is the dt sire of sum thin» after taking counsel, Avhile counsel 
IS a kind of inqiiii v, according In 1 thn i 111 '' Hut the angels’ knowdedge is not 
the result of inijuiring, for this belongs In the discursiveness of reason 
Therefort it appeals that there is no fiee choice in the angels 

Obj 2 Furlher, free choice implies indifference to alternatives But on the 
part of their intellect there is nii suth indiffcrenee in the angels, because, as 
was already observed, their inlelkcf is not deceived as to things which are 
naturally mtelligilile to them '' Theiefore neithei on the part of their appeti- 
tive power can there be free rhoice 

Ob] 3 Further, the natural endowments of the angels belong to them ac- 
'Anstotle, Eih , III, 2 |iii2a 15), 1 (iii2h 21) ” Q 58, a 5 
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carding tn degrees nf mare or less, because m the higher angels the intellec- 
tual nature is mare perfect than in the lower But free choice dnes not admit 
□f degrees Therefore there is no free choice in them 

On the contrary, Free choice is part of man’s dignity But the angels’ dig- 
nity surpasses that af men Therefore, since free choice is in men, with much 
more reason is it in the angels 

I answer that, Some things there are which act, not from any previous 
judgment, but, as it were, moved and made to act by others, just as the ar- 
row IS directed to the target by the archer Others act from some kind of 
judgment, but not from free choice, such as irrational animals, for the sheep 
flies from the wolf by a kind of judgment whereby it esteems it to be hurtful 
to itself Now such a judgment is not a free one, but implanted by nature 
Only an agent endowed with an intellect can act with a judgment which is 
free, in so far as it knows the universal nature of goodness, from which it ran 
judge this or the other thing to be good Consequently, wherever there is in- 
tellect, there is free choice It is therefore manifest that just as there is intel- 
lect, so IS there free choice in the angels, and in a higher degree of perfection 
than m man 

Replv Ob} I The Philosopher is speaking of choice as it IS m man Now 
just as a man’s judgment in speculative matters differs from an angel's in 
that the one needs not to inquire, while the other does, so is it in practical 
matters Hence there is choice in the angels, yet not with the inquiring de- 
liberation of counsel, but by the immediate acceptance of truth 

Reply Oh} 2 As was observed already, knowledge is effected by the pres- 
ence of the known within the knower Now it is a mark of imperfection in 
anything not to have within it what it should naturally have Consequently 
an angel would not be perfect in his nature, if his intellect were not deter- 
mined to every truth which he can know naturally But the act of the ap- 
petitive power comes of this, that the affection is directed to something out- 
side Yet the perfection of a thing does not come from everything to which 
it is inclined, but only from something which is higher than it Therefore it 
does not argue imperfection in an angel if his will be not determined with 
regard to things beneath him, but it would argue imperfection in him, were 
he to be indeterminate to what is above him 

Reply Ob} 3 Free choice exists in a nobler manner in the higher angels 
than It does in the lower as also does the judgment of the intellect Yet it is 
true that liberty, in so far as the removal of compulsion is considered, is not 
susceptible of greater and less degree, because privations and negations are 
not lessened nor increased directly of themselves, but only by their cause, or 
through the addition of some qualification 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHFR THFRE IS AN IRASCIBLE AND A C ON CUPIS CIBLE 
APPETITE IN THE ANGELS? 

We piocrrd thus to tht Fourth Article — 

Objeition 1 IL would seEm that thEre is an irasriblB and a canciipiscible 
appetitE in the angels Fur Hinnysius savs that m the demuns there is unrea- 
sandhle jurv and wild concupiscence '■ But deninns are of the same nature 
as angels, tnr sin did nut alter their nature ThercTnre there is an irascible 
and a runcupisuble appetite in the angels 

Obj 2 Further, love and jiiy are in the eoncupiscible appetite, while anger, 
hnpe and fear are in the irasriblc apprtite But in the Sacred Scriptures 
these things are attribul ed both tn the gnnil and to the wicked angels There- 
fore there is an irascible and a conrupisrible appetite in the angels 

Ob] 3 I'urther, some virtues are said tu reside in the irascible appetite 
and some in the cuncupiscible 1 hus rharitv and temperance appear to be in 
the eoncupiscible, while hope and fortiliidL aie in the irasrilile But these 
virtues are in the angels Therefore thire is both a eoncupiscible and an 
irascible appetile in the angels 

On the (onti/ii v, The I’hiliisopher stvs that the irasuble and eoncupiscible 
are in the sensitive part,' ' whirh dots not 1 \ist in angels Ccinsei|uently there 
is no irascible 01 cnncupisciLle appetite in the angils 

I answei that, The inlellcitive appiUle is not divided into irascible and 
roncupisLible, only the sensitiM appetite is so diviili il The reason for this is 
because powers are distinguished Iriun one ancithir not according tu a ma- 
terial distinitiiui of tlieir objects, but nnl\ acccuding In the formal aspect of 
object Hence if tn any power then 1 orrespniuls an object according to some 
common idea, there will be no distinction ol powers ai cording tn the diver- 
sity of the proper nbjei ts rontainiil under Ih it Lomiiion idea Just as, if the 
proper object of the power of sight he color as suili, there are not several 
powers of sight distinguished acuirding to the difference of black and white, 
whereas if the proper object of a gic en power were white, as white, then the 
power of seeing while would be disLinguislied from the power of seeing black 
Now iL IS quite evident from what has been said that the object of intel- 
lectual appetite, otherwise known as the will, is good according to the com- 
mon nature of goiidness, nor can there he any appetite except of what is 
good Hence, in the niLellectual part, the appetite is nut divided according to 
the distinction of some partiiular good things, but this is rather the way 
that the sensitive appetile is divided which is not related to what is good 
according tn its common nature, but to some particular good Accordingly, 
since there exists m the angels only an intellectual appetite their appetite is 
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not distinguished into irascible and concupiscible, but remains undivided, 
and IS called the will 

Reply Ob] i Fury and concupiscence are metaphorically said to be in 
the demons, just as anger is sometimes attributed to God because of Lhe 
resemblance in the effect 

Reply Ob] 2 Love and joy, in so far as they are passions, are in the con- 
cupiscible appetite, but in so far as they name an act of the will, they are in 
the intellectual part In this sense, to love is to wish well to anyone, and to 
be glad is for the will to repose in some good possessed Universally speak- 
ing, therefore, none of these things is said of the angels in the sense of mean- 
ing a passion, as Augustine says 

Reply 06; 3 Charity, as a virtue, is not in the concupiscible appetite, but 
in the will For the object of the concupiscible appetite is the good as de- 
lectable to the senses, whereas the divine goodness, which is the object of 
charity, is not such a good For the same reason it must be said that hope 
dues not reside in the irascible appetite, because the object of the irascible 
appetite is something arduous belonging to the sensible order With this the 
virtue of hope is not concerned, since the object of the virtue of hope is some- 
thing arduous and divine Temperance, however, considered as a human vir- 
tue, deals with the desires of sensible pleasures, which belong to the con- 
cupiscible power Similarly, fortitude regulates daring and fear, which reside 
m the irasiilile part Consequently, temperance, in so far as it is a human 
virtue, resides in the concupiscible part, and fortitude in the irascible But 
they do not exist in the angels in this manner For in them there are no pas- 
sions of concupiscence nor of fear and daring, to be regulated by temper- 
ance and fortitude But temperance is predicated of them according as they 
displaj their will in a controlled way in conformity with the divine will 
Fortitiule is likewise attributed to them in so far as they firmly carry out 
the divine will All of this is done by their will, and not by the irascible or 
concupiscible appf Lite 
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THE LOVE DR DILECTION OF THE ANGELS 

( 7 n Five Uticks] 

Thi next subject for nur cansideratinn is the ait nf the will which is love or 
diUrtwn, because every act of the appetitive pnwer belongs to love 

I nder this heading there are five points of inquiry (i) Whether there is 
natural love in the angels? (2) Whether there is in them love of choice^ (j) 
Whether the angel loves himself with natural love or with love of choice^ 
(4) Whether one angel loves another as himself with natural love? (5) 
Whether the angel loves God more than self with natural love? 

First Article 

WHETHER THfHC IS NATUKAL LOVE OR DILECTION IN 
AN ANOLl? 

We proceed thus to the First irttch — • 

ObjECttnn i It would set in that there is no natural love or dilection in the 
angels For natural love is nintraihstinguished from intellectual love, as is 
stated by Dionysius ' But an angel’s love is intellectual Therefore it is not 
natural 

Oh] 2 Further, those who love with natural love are more acted upon 
than active in themselves, for nothing is master over its own nature Now” 
the angels are not acted upon, but art nf themselves, because they possess 
free choice, as was shown above - Fonsequently there is no natural love in 
them 

Oh] 3 Further, every love is either ordinate or inordinate Now ordinate 
love belongs to charity, while inordinate love belongs to wickedness But 
neither nf these belongs to natiiie fur chanty is above nature while wick- 
edness IS against nature Therefore there is no natural love in the angels 

On the contrary, Love results from knowledge, for nothing is loved except 
it he firsl known, as Augustine says ' But there is natural knowledge in the 
angels J hereforc there is also natural love 

I ansioir Unit, We must necessarily sav^ that there is natural love in the 
angels In evidence nf this we must bear in mind that what comes hrst is 
always verified ui what comes after it Now nature comes before intellect, 
because the nature nf every subject is its essence Consequently whatever 
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belongs to nature must likewise be verified m beings having an intellect But 
it IS common to every nature to have some inclination, and this is its natural 
appetite or love This inclination is found to exist diversely in different na- 
tures, in accord with the mode of each nature Consequently, in the intellec- 
tual nature there is to be found a natural inclination according to the mode 
of will, in the sensitive nature, according to the mode of sensitive appetite, 
but in a nature devoid of knowledge, only according to the ordination of the 
nature to something Therefore, since an angel is an intellectual nature, there 
must be a natural love in his will 

Reply Oh] i Intellectual love is contradistinguished from that natural 
love which is merely natural, in so far as it belongs to a nature which has not 
the perfection of either sense or intellect added to its character as a nature 

Reply Ob] 2 All things in the whole world are moved to act by something 
else, except the First Agent, Who acts in such a manner that He is in no way 
moved to act bv another In Him, nature and will are the same So there is 
nothing unfitting if an angel is moved to act, in so far as a natural inclina- 
tion is implanted in him by the Author of his nature Yet he is not so moved 
to act that he himself does not act, for he has free choice 

Reply Ob] 3 As natural knowledge is always true, so natural love is al- 
ways well regulated, because natural love is nothing else than the inclina- 
tion implanted m nature by its Author To say that a natural inclination is 
not well regulated, is to derogate from the Author of nature Yet the recti- 
tude of natural love is different from the rectitude of charity and virtue, for 
the one rectitude perfects the other In the same way, the truth of natural 
knowledge is of one kind, and the truth of infused or acquired knowledge is 
of another 


Second Article 

WHETHER THEHL IS LOVE OF CHOICE IN THE ANGELS? 

We prorecd thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there is no love of choice in the angels 
For love of choice appears to be rational love, since choice follows counsel, 
which lies in inquiry, according to Ethii 5 111 ■'Now rational love is contrasted 
with intellectual love, which is proper to angels, as it is said Therefore there 
IS no love of choice in the angels 

Obj 2 Further, the angels have only natural knowledge besides such as is 
infused, since they do not proceed from principles to acquire the knowledge 
of conclusions Hence they are disposed to everything they can naturally 
know in the same way that our intellect is disposed towards first principles, 
which it can know naturally Now love follows knowledge, as has been al- 
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ready stated Consequently, besides their infused love, there is only natural 
lave in the angels Therefore there is no love of choice in them 

On the contrary. We neither merit nor demerit by our natural acts But by 
their love the angels merit or demerit Therefore there is love of choice in 
them 

/ answer that. There exists in the angels a natural love and a love of 
choice Their natural love is the principle of their love of choice, because 
what belongs to that which precedes has always the nature of a principle 
Therefore, since nature is first in everything, what belongs to nature must 
be a principle in everything 

This IS clearly evident in man, with respect to both his intellect and his 
will For the intellect knows principles naturally, and from such knowledge 
in man comes the knowledge of conclusions, which are known by him not 
naturally, but by discovery or hy teaching In like manner, the end acts in 
the will in the same way as the principle does in the intellect, as is laid down 
in Physics 11 “ Consequently the will tends naturally to its last end, for every 
man naturally wills happiness All other desires are results from this natural 
desire, since whatever a man wills he wills for the sake of the end Therefore 
that love which is the love of the good that a man naturally wills as an end 
IS his natural love, but the love which comes of this, which is of something 
loved for the sake of the end, is the love of choice 

There is however a difference nn the part of the intellect and on the part 
of the will Because, as was stated already, the intellect’s knowledge is 
brought about by the presence of the known within the knower Now it is 
the result of the imperfection of man’s intellectual nature that his intellect 
does not imnieriiately possess all things cipable of being understood, but 
only a few things, from which he is moved in a measure to grasp other things 
The act of the appetitive power, on the contrary, follows the inclination 
of man towards things Some of these are good in themselves, and conse- 
quently are appetible in themselves, others are good only in relation to 
something else, and are appetible for Ihe sake of something else Conse- 
quentlv, it does not argue imperfection in the person desiring, for him to 
seek one thing naturally as his end, and something else from choice as or- 
dained to such end Therefore, since thr intellectual nature of the angels is 
perfect, only natural and not discursive knowledge is to be found in them, 
but there is to be found m them both natural love and love of choice 

In sayng all this, we are passing over all that pertains to what is above 
nature, since nature is not the sulficient principle thereof We shall consider 
these matters later on * 

Reph Ob) I Not all love of choice is rational love, according as rational 
IS distinguished from intellectual love For rational love is the love which 
follows discursive knowledge But, as was said above when treating of free 
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choice, not every choice follows a discursive act of the reason, but only hu- 
man choice ® Consequently the conclusion does not follow 

The reply to the second objection follows from what has been said 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE ANGEL LOVES HIMSELF WITH BOTH 
NATURAL LDVE, AND LOVE DF CHOICE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angel does not love himself both with 
a natural love and a love of choice For, as was said, natural love is of the 
end Itself, while love of choice is of the means to the end But the same thing, 
under the same relationship, cannot be both the end and a means to the 
end Therefore natural love and the love of choice cannot have the same 
object 

Obj 2 Further, as Dionysius observes, Love ts a uniting and a binding 
power But uniting and binding imply various things brought together 
Therefore the angel cannot love himself 

Obj 3 Further, love is a kind of movement But every movement tends 
towards something else Therefore it seems that an angel cannot love him- 
self with either natural or elective love 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says Love jor others comes of love for 
oneself 

I answer that, Since the object of love is the good, and the good is to be 
found both in substance and in accident, as is clear from Ethics i a thing 
may be loved in two -ways first, it may be loved as a subsisting good, and 
secondly, as an accidental or inherent good That is loved as a subsisting 
good which IS so loved that we wish well to it But that which we love for 
something else is loved as an accidental or inherent good Thus, knowledge 
is loved, not that any good may come to it, but that it may be possessed 
This kind of love has been called by the name of concupiscence, while the 
first IS called friendship 

Now among things devoid of knowledge it is manifest that everything 
naturally seeks to procure what is good for itself, as fire seeks to mount up- 
wards Consequently, both the angel and man naturally seek their own good 
and perfection This is to love the self Hence the angel and man naturally 
love the self, in so far as by natural appetite each desires what is good for 
himself Dn the other hand, each loves himself with the love of choice, in so 
far as from choice he wishes for something which will benefit himself 

Reply Ob] i It is not under the same, but under quite different aspects, 
that an angel or a man loves himself with natural and with elective love, as 
was observed above 
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Reply Obj 2 As to be one means mare lhan to be united, so there is more 
oneness m love which is directed to the self than in love which is directed to 
other things united to the self The reason why Dionysius used the terms 
uniting and binding was to show the derivation of love from self to things 
outside self, on the analogy of the derivation of uniting from unity 

Reply Obj 3 As love is an action which remains within the agent, so 
it is also a movement which abides within the lover, without tending of 
necessity towards something else Rather, it can be reflected back upon the 
lover so that he loves himself, just as knowledge is reflected back upon the 
knower in such a way that he knows himself 

Fourlh Arlide 

WHETHER AN ANGEL LOVLS ANOTHER AS HIMSELF 
WITH NATURAL LOVE? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Artuh — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel does not love another as him- 
self with natural love For love follows knowledge But one angel does not 
know another as he knows himself, because he knows himself by his essence, 
while he knows another bv his likeness, as was said above Therefore it 
seems that one angel does not love another as himself with natural love 

Oh; e Further, the cause is more powerful than the effect, and the prin- 
ciple than what is derived from it But love for another comes from love for 
self, as the Philosopher says *'• Therefore one angel does not love another as 
himself, but loves himself more 

Ob; 3 Further, natural love is of something as an end, and is unremov- 
able But no angel is the end of anothtr, and again, such love can be severed 
from him, as is the case with the demons, who have no love for the good 
angels Therefore an angel does not love another as himself with natural 
love 

On the contrary, That seems to be natural which is found in all, even in 
such as are devoid of reason But, every beast loves its like, as is said, Ecclus 
xiii ig Iherefore an angel naturally loves another as he loves himself 

/ annmr that, As was observed, both angel and man naturally love them- 
selves Now what IS one with a thing is that thing itself, and consequently 
every thing lov es what is one with itself So, if this be one with it by natural 
union It lines it with natural love but if it be one with it by non-natural 
union, then iL loves it with non-natural love Thus a man loves his fellow 
citizen with a love of political virtue, while he loves a blood relation with 
natural love in so far as he is one with him in the principle of natural gen- 
eration 

Now it IS evident that what is generically or specifically one with another 
is one according to nature And so it is with a natural love that everything 
”Q s6, a I and 2 “ , IX, 4 (ii66a i) 
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loves another which is one with it in species, in so far as it loves its own 
species This is manifest even in things devoid of knowledge For fire has a 
natural inclination to communicate its form to another thing, wherein con- 
sists this other thing’s good, just as it is naturally inclined to seek its own 
good, namely, to be borne upwards 

Hence, it must be said that one angel loves another with natural love, in 
so far as he is one with him in nature But so far as an angel has something 
else besides nature in common with another angel, or differs from him in 
other respects, he does not love him with natural love 

Reply Ob] r The expression at in one way can qualify knowledge 

and love on the part of the one known and loved And thus one angel knows 
another as himself, because he knows the other to be, just as he knows him- 
self to be In another way the expression can qualify knowledge and love on 
the part of the knower and the lover And thus one angel does not know an- 
other as himself, because he knows himself by his essence, and the other not 
by the other’s essence In like manner, he does not love another as he loves 
himself, because he loves himself by his own will, but he does not love an- 
other by the other s will 

Reply Ob] 2 The expression as does not denote equality, but likeness 
For since natural love rests upon natural unity, the angel naturally loves less 
what IS less one with him Consequently he loves more what is numerically 
one with himself, than what is one only genencally or specifically But it is 
natural lor him to have a like love for another as for himself in this respect, 
that as he loves himself in wishing well to himself, so he loves another in 
wishing well to him 

Reply Ob] 3 Natural love is said to be of the end, not as of that end to 
which the good is willed, but rather as of that good which one wills for one- 
self, and in consequence for another, as united to oneself Nor can such nat- 
ural love be stripped even from the wicked angels, without their still retain- 
ing a natural love towards the good angels, in so far as they share the same 
nature with them But they hate them, in so far as they are unlike them 
according to righteousness and unrighteousness 


FifLb Article 

WHETHEH AN ANGEL BV NATURAL LOVE LOVES GOD 
MORE THAN HE LOVES HIMSELF? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Ob]ection 1 It would seem that the angel does not love God by natural 
love more than he loves himself For, as was stated, natural love rests upon 
natural union Now the divine nature is far above the angelic nature 
Therefore, according to natural love, the angel loves God less than self, or 
even than another angel 
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Ob] 2 Further, That because of which a thing is such, ts yet more so 
But every one laves annther with natural love for his awn sake, because 
□ne thing loves another as good for itself Therefore the angel does not love 
God more than himself with natural love 

Ob] 3 Further, nature is self-centred in its operation, for we behold 
every agent acting naturally for its own preservation But nature's opera- 
tion would not be self-centred were it to tend towards anything else more 
than to nature itself Therefore the angel does not love God more than 
himself from natural love 

Ob] 4 Further, it is proper to charity to love God more than self But 
to love from charity is not natural In the angels, for it ts poured out upon 
their hearts by the Holy Spirit Who ir ginen to them, as Augustine says 
Therefore the angels do not love God more than themselves by natural 
love 

Oh] 5 Fmther, natural love alwavs lasts while nature endures But the 
love of God more than of self does not remain in the angel nr man who 
sins, for, as Augustine sa>s. Two loves have made two cities, namely, 
love of self unto the contempt of God has made the earthly city, while love 
of God unto the contempt of self has made the heavenly city''-^ Therefore 
it is not natural to love God more than self 

On the contrary, All the moral precepts of law come from the law of 
nature But the precept of loving God more than self is a moral precept of 
law Therefore, it is of the law of nature Consequently the angel loves 
God more than himself with a natural love 

I answer that, Some*’ have maintained that an angel loves God more 
than himself with natural love This refers to the Jove of concupiscence, 
since the angel seeks for himself the divine good rather than his own good 
In a fashion this refers to the love of friendship, m so far as he naturally 
desires a greater good to God than to himself, because he naturally wishes 
God to he God, while as for himself, he wills In have his own nature But 
absolutely speaking, out of natural love the angel loves himself more than 
he does God, because he naturally loves himself before God, and with 
greater intensity 

The falsity of such an opinion stands in evidence, if one but consider 
whither natural movement tends in the natural order of things For the 
natural inclination of things devoid of reason shows the nature of the nat- 
ural inLliiiation residing in the will of an intellectual nature Now, m nat- 
ural things everything which, as such, naturally belongs to another, is 
principallv and more strongly inclined towards that other to which it be- 
longs than towards itself Such a natural inclination is evidenced from 
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things which arc moved according to nature, because according as a thing 
IS moved naturally, it has an inborn aptitude to be thus moved, as is stated 
in Physics 11 Foi* we observe that the part naturally exposes itself in order 
to safeguard the whole, as, for instance, the hand is without deliberation 
exposed to the blow for the whole body's safety And since reason imitate^ 
nature, we find the same imitation among the political virtues, for it be- 
longs to the virtuous citizen to expose himself to the danger of death for 
the conservation of the whole body politic, and if man were a natural part 
of the state, then such an inclination would be natural to him 

Consequently, since God is the universal good, and under this good both 
man and angel and all creatures are comprised, for every creature in regard 
to its entire being naturally belongs to God, it follows that angel and man 
alike love God with a natural love before themselves and with a greater 
love Otherwise, if either of them loved himself more than God, it would 
follow that natural love would be perverse, and that it would not be per- 
fected, but destroyed, by charity 

Reply Ob} 1 Such reasoning holds good of things adequately divided 
of which one is not the cause of the existence and goodness of the other, 
for in such natures each loves itself naturally more than it does the other, 
inasmuch as it is more one with itself than it is with the other But where 
one IS the whole cause of the existence and gooriness of the other, that one 
is naturally mure loved than the self, because, as we said above, each part 
naturally loves the whole more than itsell, and each indwidual naturally 
loves the good of its species more than its own individual good Now God 
IS not only the good of one species, but the absolutely universal good 
Hence everything in its own way naturally loves God more than itself 

Reply Ob] 2 When it is said that God is loveil by an angel m io jar 
as He IS good to the angel, if the expression in so far denotes an end, then 
it IS false, for he does not naturally love God for his own good, but for 
God's sake df it denotes the nature of the love in the lover, then it is true, 
for it would not be in the nature of anyone to lox'e God, except from this, 
that everything is dependent on that good which is God 

Reply Ob] 3 Nature's operation is self-centred not merely as to what is 
singular in it, but much more as to what is common, for everything is 
inclined to preserve not merely its individuality, but likewise its species 
And much more has everything a natural inclination towards what is the 
absolutely universal good 

Reply Ob] 4 God, in so far as He is the universal good, from Whom 
every natural good depends, is loved by everything with natural love So 
far as He is the good which of its very nature beatifies all with super- 
natural beatitude, He is loved with the love of charity 

Reply Ob] 5 Since in God the divine substance and the universal good 
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are one and the same, all who behold God’s essence are by the same move- 
ment of love moved towards the divine essence according as it is distinct 
from other things, and according as it is the universal ^ood And because 
He is naturally loved by all so far as He is the universal good, it is im- 
possible that whoever sees Him in His essence should not love Him But 
such as do not behold His essence know Him by some particular effects, 
which are sometimes opposed to their will bo in this way they are said to 
hate Cork although, so far as He is the universal good of all, every thing 
naturally loves God more than itself 



Question LXl 


THE PRDDUrTlDN DF THE ANGELS IN THE ORDER OF 
NATURAL BEING 
\In Four Articles) 

After dealing with the nature of the angels, their knowledge and will, it 
now remains for us to treat of their creation, or, speaking m a general way, 
of their origin Such consideration is threefold In the first place we must 
see how they were brought into natural being, secondly, how they were 
made perfect in grace or glory, ^ and thirdly, how some of them became 
wicked - 

Under the first heading there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether 
the angel has a cause of liis being^ (2) Whether he has existed from 
eternity^ (-5) Whether he was created before corporeal creatures? (4) 
Whether the angels were created in the empyrean heaven^ 

First Article 

WHETHER THE ANCELS HAVE A CAUSE OF IHEIR BRING? 

IVc proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the angels have no cause of their being 
For the first chapter of Genesis treats of things created by God But there 
is no mention of angels Therefore the angels were not created by Giid 

Ob; 2 Further, the Philosopher says that if anj substance be a form 
without matter, straightivay it has being and unity of itself, and has no 
cause of its being and unity But the angels are immaterial forms, as was 
shown above * Therefore they have no cause of their being 

Obj 3 Further, whatever is produced by any agent, from the very fact 
of its being produced, recen es form from it But since the angels are forms, 
they do not derive their form from any agent Therefore the angels have no 
producing cause 

On the contrary, \t\s saxA (Pr cxlviii 2) Praise ye Film all His angels, 
and further on {verse 5) For He spoke and they were made 

I answer that. It must be affirmed that angels and all things other than 
God were made by God For God alone is His own being, while in every- 
thing else the essence differs from the being of the thing, as was shown 
above ^ From this it is clear that God alone is being of His own essence, 
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while all other things are beings by participation N'nw whatever is by par- 
ticipation IS caused by what is essentially as everything ignited is caused 
by fire rrinsequenllv the angels, of necessitv, were created by God 

Reply Obj I Augustine says that the angels were not passed over in 
that acrouni of the first creatinn of things but are designated by the name 
of hcazcns, or of light “ And they were either passed over, or else desig- 
nated by the names of corporeal things, because Moses was addressing an 
uncultured people, as yet incapable nf uniler-.taiiiling an incorporeal nature 
And if it bad been divulged that there were ertatures existing beyond 
coiporcal nature, it would have proved In them an occasion of idolatry, to 
which they were inclined, and from which Moses especially meant to re- 
move them 

Reply Oh] 2 hubstances that are suli'istmg forms have no formal 
cause of their being and unity, mu smli an active cause as produces its 
effect by chaiigiiig the matter Irnui a state of pnlenliality to actuality, 
but they hav'e a lause [inuliiLiivi ol thin iiilirc substance 

From this the solution ui the third diftiiulty is manifest 


Sciond Xrliitc 

WIIFTIII R Tin ANI.H WAS I'ROIUIH) D\ GOD FROM 
I'TLRMI V 

We prnn I d thus to lh( Sirrinrf Irtuh — 

Ohjettiiin I It winilil seem that the .ingel was produced by God from 
BtErnit\ For God i' the c,tus> of the angel liv His being, for He does not 
act Ihriiugli srimelliing addetl to His essinie but His being is eternal 
rherefnre He prnduied the angels from idirnitv 

Oh] 2 I’urlher, evervlhiiig whuh c\'sts at one period and not at an- 
other, is subject to tune Ibit the angel is above tune as is laid down in the 
Bonk nf Causes ^ Therefore the angel is not at one time existing and at an- 
other non-existing, lint evisls .ilwovs 

Dftj 1 Further Augustine proves the soul's incorruptibility by the 
fact that through the mleUeit it is capable of truth'' But as truth is in- 
corruptible so IS It eternrl I'hereloie the mtellpctual nature of the soul 
and nf the angel is not inilv incorruptible, but likewise eternal 

On the lontrarv, It is ■^aid [}'nre viii 'e) m the person of begotten 
Wisdom The Lord possisstd mi in thi htgiiimm; of Uis ways, before He 
made anything from the beginning But, as was shown above, the angels 
were made b\ God Therefore at one time the angels were not 

/ ansnirr that, God alone Father Son and Holy Ghost, is from eternity 
The Catholic Faith holds this wuthout doubt, and everything to the con- 
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trary must be rejected as heretical For God so produced creatures that He 
made them from nothing, that is, after nothing had been 

Reply Ob) i God’s being is His will So the fact that God produced 
the angels and other creatures by His being does not exclude that He 
made them also by His will But, as was shown above, God’s will does not 
act by necessity in producing creatures * Therefore He produced such as 
He willed, and when He willed 

Reply Obj 2 An angel is above that time which is the measure of the 
movement of the heavens, because he is above every movement of a cor- 
poreal nature Nevertheless, he is not above the time which is the measure 
□f the succession of his being after his non-being, and which is also the 
measure of the succession which is in his operations Hence Augustine says 
that Cod moves the spiritual creature according to time 

Reply Oh] 3 Angels and intellectual souls are incorruptible by the very 
fact of their having a nature by which they are capable of truth But they 
did not possess this nature from eternity, it was bestowed upon them 
when God Himself willed it Consequently it does not fallow that the 
angels existed from eternity 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS WERE CREATED BEFORE THE 
LCIHPOREAl WORLD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels were created before the cor- 
poreal world For Jeinmc sa> s Six thousand years of our time have not 
yet elapsed, ytt how shall wi measure the time, how shall we count the 
ages, in which the ingels. Thrones, Dominations, and the other orders 
served Cod? Damascene also says Some say that the angels were be- 
gotten before all creation,'- as Gregory the Theologian declares He first 
of all devised the angelic and heavenly powers, anti the devising was the 
making thereof 

Obt 2 Further, the angelic nature stands midway between the divine 
and the corporeal natures But the divine nature is from eternity, while 
corporeal nature is from time Therefore the angelic nature was produced 
before time was made, and after eternity 

Ob] 3 Further, the angelic nature is more remote from the corporeal 
nature than one corporeal nature is from another But one corporeal nature 
was made before another hence it is that there are the sit days of the 
production of things set forth in the beginning of Cenrsts Much more, 
therefore, was the angelic nature made before every corporeal nature 
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On the contrary. It is said {Gen i i) fn the beginning Cod created 
heaven and earth Nnw, this would not be true if anything had been 
cfEated previously Consequently the angels were not created before cor- 
poreal nature 

/ answer that, There is a twofold opinion on this point to be found in 
the writings of the Fathers The more probable one holds that the angels 
were created at the same time as corporeal creatures For the angels are 
part of the universe, for they do not constitute a universe of themselves, 
but both they and corporeal creatures unite in constituting one universe 
This stands in evidence from the relationship of creature to creature, be- 
cause the mutual relationship of creatures makes up the good of the uni- 
verse But no part is perfect if separate fri'm the whole Consequently it 
IS improbable that liod. Whose works are ptrfiti, as it is said in Deut 
xxxii 4 , should have created angelic creatures before other creatures At 
the same time the contrary is mil In be deemed erroneous especially be- 
cause of the opinion of Gregory Nazian/en," whose aiithnnty in Christian 
doctrine i*- of such weight that no one has ever presumed to attack his 
teaching, «is is also the case with the doctrine of Athanasius, as Jerome 
savs ''' 

Rt ply Uhj I Jerome is spiaking atcortliiig to the ti’athing of the Greek 
Fathers, all of whom hold the creation of tht angels to have taken place 
previously to IhaL of the corporeal world 

Rcplv Uti; 2 God ns not a part of, but far above, the whole universe, 
possessing within Himself the intire perfection of the universe m a more 
eminent wa\ But an angel is a part of the iinive'-se Hence the comparison 
does not hold 

Rcplv 116] 3 Ml corporeal creatures are one in matter but the angels 
do not agree with them in matter GonsequenLlv, the ireation of the mat- 
ter of the corporeal creature involves m a m, inner the creation of all 
things, but the creaLion of the angels does not involve the creation of the 
univ ersc 

If the Liintrarv view he held, then in the texi nf Gimsis i \fn the begin- 
ning God ireatrd htavtn and earth), the words, In thi beginning, must be 
interpreted, “In the Son, ' or ' In the beginning n[ time”, but not, "In 
the beginning before wdneh there was nothing,’ unless we say, "Before 
which there was nothing of the nature of corporeal creatures ” 
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FnurLh Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS WERE CHEATED IN THE 
EMPYREAN heaven’ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels were not created in the 
empyrean heaven Fnr the angels are incorporeal substances Now a sub- 
stance which IS incorporeal is not dependent upon a body for its being, 
and, as a consequence, neither is it for its production Therefore the angels 
were not created in any corporeal place 

Ob] 1 Further, Augustine remarks that the angels were created in the 
upper part of the air,’" therefore not in the empyrean heaven 

Ob) 3 Further, the empyrean heaven is said to be the highest heaven. 
If therefore the angels were created in the empyrean heaven, it would not 
beseem them to mount up to a still higher heaven And this is contrary to 
what IS said in Ismas in the person of the sinning angel I will ascend into 
heaven \Isa xiv 13) 

On the contrary, Strabo, commenting on the text In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth, says By heaven he does not mean the visible 
firmament, but the empyrean, that is, the fiery or intellectual firmament, 
•which IS not so named from its heat, but from its splendor, and which 
was filled with angels directly it was made ” 

I answer that. As was observed, one universe is made up of corporeal 
and spiritual creatures Consequently spiritual creatures were so created 
as to bear some relationship to the corporeal creature, and to rule over 
every corporeal creature Hence it was fitting for the angels to be created 
in the highest corporeal place, as presiding over all corporeal nature; 
whether it be called the empyrean heaven, or whatever else it be called So 
Isidore says that the highest heaven is the heaven of the angels, in explain- 
ing the passage of Deuteronomy x 14 Behold heaven is the Lord’s thy 
God, and the heaven of heaven 

Reply Oh] i The angels were not created in a corporeal place as if 
depending upon a body either as to their being or as to their production, 
because God could have created them before all corporeal creation, as 
many holy Doctors hold They were made m a corporeal place, on the 
contrary, in order to show their relationship to corporeal nature, and that 
they are by their power in touch with bodies 

Reply Obj 2 By the upper pait of the. air Augustine possibly means the 
highest part of the heavens, to which air has a kind of affinity owing to 
its thinness and transparency Dr else he is not speaking of all the angels, 
but only of such as sinned, who, in the opinion of some, belonged to the 
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lower angslic orders But there is nothing to hinder us from saying that 
the higher angels, as having an exadted and universal power over all cor- 
poreal things, were created in the highest place ol the corporeal creature, 
while the other angels, as having more restricted powers, were created 
among the mlerior bodies 

Reply Obj 3 Isaias is not speaking there of any corporeal heavens, but 
of the heaven of the Blessed Trinity, unln which the sinning angel wished 
to ascend, when he desired to be equal in some manner to God, as will ap- 
pear later on 

“ Q fill, R s 



Question LXll 


THE PERFECTION OF THE ANGELS IN THE ORDER OF 
GRACE AND OF GLORY 
{In Nine Articles) 

We have now to inquire haw the angels were made in the order of grace 
and of glory, under which heading there are nine points of inquiry |l) 
Were the angels created in beatitude? (2) Did they need grace in order to 
turn to God? (3) Were they created in grace? (4) Did they merit their 
beatitude? (5) Did they at once enter into beatitude after merit? ( 5 ) 
Did they receive grace and glory according to their natural capacities? 
(7) After entering into glory, did their natural love and knowledge re 
main? (8) Could they have sinned afterwards? (9) After entering into 
glory, could they advance farther? 

First Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS WERE CREATED IN BEATITUDE? 

IVe proteed thus to the First Arhilc — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels were created in beatitude 
For It IS stated that the angels who continue m the beatitude wheretn they 
were created do not of their nature possess the excellence they have * 
Therefore the angels were created in beatitude 

Obj 2 Further, the angelic nature is nobler than the corporeal But the 
corporeal creature straightway from its creation was perfectly formed and 
complete, nor did its informify come before its formation temporally, but 
only naturally, as Augustine says" Therefore neither did God create the 
angelic nature unformed and imperfect But the formation and perfection of 
the angelic nature are derived from its beatitude, whereby it enjoys God 
Therefore it was created in beatitude 

Obj 3 Further, according to Augustine,’’ the things which we read as 
being made in the works of the sir days, were all made together at one 
time, and so all the six days must have existed instantly from the begin- 
ning of creation But, according to Augustine's exposition, in those six 
days, the morning Was the angelic knowledge, according to which they 
knew the Word and things in the Word^ Therefore, straightway from 

^ Gennadms, De Eccles Dogm , LIX fPL ^S, 995) ^ De Gsnesi ad Lilt , I, 15, V, 
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their creation Lhey knew the Word, and things in the Word But the 
beatitude ol the angels comes of seeing the Word Consequently the angels 
were in beatitude straightway from the very beginning of their creation 
On the central y, To be established or conhrmed in the good is of the 
nature of beatitude But the angels were not ronrirmed in the good as soon 
as they were created The fall of some of them shows this Therefore the 
angels were not m beatitude from their criatirin 

I answer that, By the name of beatitude is understood the ultimate per- 
fection of the ralional nr of the inlellei Inal nature, and hence it is that it is 
naturally desired, since everything natiirabt desires its ultimate perfection 
Now there is a twofold ultimate perfeclinii of thi rational or intellectual 
nature 1 he first is one which it can nmiiire of its own natural power, and 
this IS m a measure called beatitinle or happiness Hence Aristotle says 
that man's ultimate happiness consists in ihc most perfect contemplation, 
by which the highest intelligible, God, can he contemplated in this life 
Above this happiness there is sidl anolhtr, to which we look, forward in 
the future, whereby wi shall sec Gad at lie ij (/ John 111 2) This is be- 
yond the nature uf every createil inlillei I, as was shown above 

So we must say that as regards the lirsi beatitude, which the angel 
could priicure by his natural power hi was criaLed blessed For the angel 
does not acquire such bcalitinlc In an\ discursive motion, as man does, 
hut, as was observed abnvi is siraighlwav m possession of it, owing to 
his natural dignity ' lint the angels did not have from the beginning of 
their creation that idtinnite beatitude wliiih is beyond the power of nature 
For such beatitude is no part of their nature, but its end, and conse- 
quently they OLighl not to hay 1 it nuiin cliatch from the beginning 
Reply Olij I Beatitudi is there taken for that natural perlection which 
the angel had 111 Lhe slate of miiui ence 

Reply Ol)j 2 The lorpiireal irialurc instantly in the beginning of its 
creaLion could not hay e the perfecLion to which it is brought bv its opera- 
Linn, anil so, ariording to \ugus|iiip the growing of plants from the 
earth did not take place at once among the lust woiks in which only the 
germinating power of Lht plants was pl.iu d in lhe earth Jn the same way, 
the angelic creature had the perfection of its nature in the beginning of its 
trealion but iL rlid not have tbi [lerferlion to which it had to come by its 
operation 

Replv ni)j 3 The angel has a twofold knowledge of the Word, one 
which IS natural, the other from glory By his natural knoyvledge he knows 
the Word through His likeness sinning in his nature and bv his knowl- 
edge of glory he knows the W ord through His essence Ev both kinds of 
knowledge the angel knows things m the W ord imperfectly by his natural 
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knowledge, and perfectly by his knowledge of glory Therefore the first 
knowledge of things in the Word was present to the angel from the outset 
of his creation, while the second was not, but only when the angels became 
blessed by turning to the good And this is properly termed their morning 
knowledge 


Second Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL NEEDED GRACE IN ORDER TO 
TURN TO GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angel had no need of grace in order 
to turn to God For we have no need of grace for what we can accom- 
plish naturally But the angel naturally turns to God, because he loves God 
naturally, as is clear from what has been said * Therefore the angel did not 
need grace in order to turn to God 

Ob] 2 Further, We seem to need help only for difficult tasks Now it 
was not a difficult task for the angel to turn to God, because there was no 
obstacle in him to such turning Therefore the angel had no need of grace 
in order to turn to God 

Ob] Further, to turn oneself to God is to dispose oneself for grace 
Hence It IS said {Zach 1 3) Turn ye to Me, and I will turn to you But 
we do not stand in need of grace in order to prepare ourselves for grace, 
for thus we should go on to infinity Therefore the angel did not need 
grace to turn to God 

On the contrary, It was by turning to God that the angel reached to 
beatitude If, then, he had needed no grace in order to turn to God, it 
would follow that he did not require grace in order to possess everlasting 
life But this is contrary to the saying of the Apostle JRam vi 23) The 
grace oj God is life everlasting 

I answer that. The angels stood in need of grace in order to turn to God 
as the object of beatitude For, as was observed above, the natural move- 
ment of the will IS the principle of all that we will ''' But the will's natural 
inclination is directed towards what is in keeping with its nature There- 
fore, if there is anything which is above nature, the will cannot be in- 
clined towards it, unless helped by some other and supernatural principle 
Thus It IS clear that fire has a natural tendency to give forth heat and to 
generate fire, whereas to generate flesh is beyond the natural power of fire, 
and so fire has no tendency to it, except in so far as it is moved instru- 
mentally by the nutritive soul 

Now it was shown above, when we were treating of God’s knowledge, 
that to see God in His essence, wherein the ultimate beatitude of the ra- 
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tiDDa] crsature consists, is beyond the nature uf every created intellect 
Conaequently no rational creature can have the movement oi the will 
directed towards such a beatitude, except it be moved thereto by a super- 
natural agent This is what we call the help of grace Therefore it must be 
said that an angel could not of his own will be turned to such beatitude, 
except by the help of grace 

Reply Oh] i The angel loves dod naturally so far as God is the 
author of his natural being But here we an speaking of turning to God in 
so far as God bestows beatitude by the vision of His essence 

Reply Ob] 2 \ thing is difficult whith is lievnnd a power, and this 

happens in two ways 1-irst uf all because it is beyond the natural order 
of the power In this case, if it can lie .itlaiiud In some help, it is said to 
be difficult, but if it can in no wav be attained, then it is impossible 
Thus, it IS impossible fur a man to llv In another way a thing may be 
beyond a power, not according to its natural unler, but owing to some 
intervening hindrani e Thus, to mouiH upwards is not contrary to the 
natural order of the motive power of the soul, because the soul, considered 
in Itself, lan be movul in anv ilinitmn but the soul is hindered from so 
doing bv the weight of the bod) L onseipiLiitlv , it is difliiult for a man to 
mount upwards In lie tiirmd (n hn uMuiuti bi ititurie, however, is diffi- 
cult fur man both because it is bivonl his 11 iiiire and because he has a 
hindrance from ihe i in upinm of tin bud) aiul the inicction uf sin But it 
IS difl'iLull fur an angel onlv buausi it is su|ieiiialiirid 

Rtply Ob] Evhv luoviiiunt of tin will towards Gnil can be termed 
a coiivtisinn to tnid 'rid so ihiTi 's ,1 ihii'lold uiiiveision to God The 
first IS by (he perftit line of itud, and bilongs In ,1 i nature already en- 
joying the jiossessiiiii of Inid I m such cnmiisiun ciiiisuinmatc grace is 
required The slluiuI lunveision to (loil is thiL which merits beatitude 
and for this thire is requii iil habiLuil giaii which is the principle of 
merit The thud lOiivcrMun is ih.it whcieliv a man disposes himself so 
that he mav have gran I u this no habiliial gran is required, but the 
oper.iliiiii of Gull Who draws Ihe soul Inwards Himself, according to 
Lamiiil V 21 ( nrivirt u\ 0 Lord, '0 Tlitt iiiiiJ .ai shall be converted 

Hence it is clear that there is no need to go on to intimty 

Third Arliclt 

WHFTHFH THF ANCFLS WEHn CBFATlD tN GRACE? 

We procted thus to the Third irtich — 

Objection 1 I( w'nidd seem that Ihe angels were not cieated in grace. 
For Augustine savs that the angelic nature was first made without form 
and was called heaven, but afterwards nceived its form, and was then 
" li > 2 , B 4 
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called light But such farniation comes from grace Therefore they were 
not created in grace 

D6j 2 Further, grace turns the rational creature towards God If, 
therefore, the angel had been created in grace, no angel would ever have 
turned away from God 

Obj 3 Further, grace comes midway between nature and glory But the 
angels were not beatified in their creation Therefore it seems that they 
were not created even m grace, but that they were first created in nature 
only, then received grace, and finally they were beatified 

On the contrary, Augustine says, Who wrought the good will of the 
angels^ Who, hut He Who created them with His will, that is, with the 
pure lave wherewith they cling to Him, at the same time producing their 
nature and bestowing grace on themt^^ 

I answer that. There are confiicting opinions on this point Some^* hold 
that the angels were created only in a natural state, while others'® main- 
tain that they were created in grace However, it seems more probable, 
and more in keeping with the sayings of holy men, that they were created 
in sanctifying grace For we see that all things which were produced by 
the work of the divine government as creatures to come forth in the 
course of time under God’s activity, were created in the first fashioning 
of things according to seedlike forms, as Augustine says Such were trees, 
animals, and the rest Now it is evident that sanctifying grace bears the 
same relation to beatitude as the seedlike form in nature does to the nat- 
ural effect, and hence grace is called the seed of God ( j John 111 5) Just as, 
therefore, in Augustine's opinion, it is contended that the seedlike forms of 
all natural effects were implanted in the first creation of corporeal crea- 
tures, so, straightway from the beginning, the angels were created in 
grace 

Reply Oh] i Such informity in the angels can be understood either by 
comparison with their formation in glory, and thus the absence of forma- 
tion preceded formation by priority of time, or else it can be understood 
of formation according to grace, and thus it did not precede in the order 
of time, but in the order of nature This priority of nature Augustine also 
holds with regard to the formation of corporeal things ” 

Reply Oh) 2 Every form inclines the subject after the mode of the sub- 
ject's nature Now it is the mode of an intellectual nature to be inclined 
freely towards the objects it desires Consequently the movement of grace 

^ De Genen ad Litt , II, B, I, 3, 9, III, 2a (PL 34, 269, 247, 248, 292) “Ur 
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does not impose necessity, but he who has grace can fail to make use of it, 
and can sin 

Reply Oft; 3 Although in the order of nature grace comes midway be- 
tween nature and glory, nevertheless, in the order of time, glory is not 
simultaneous with naliire within the created nature, because glory is the 
end of the operation of nature helped b> grace Hut grace stands, not as 
the end of operation, because it is not from works, but as the principle of 
right operation Iherefore it was fitting fur grace to be given straightway 
with nature 


Fourth ArLiclu 

WHETIIEK A IILATIFIED ANT.EL Ml HITS HIS BEATITUDE? 

U'r proceed thus to the Fourth \rtiiU — 

ObjecUim 1 It would seem that the beatified angel did not merit his 
beatitude tor merit arises from the dirficiiltv of the meritorious act But 
the angel expenenieJ no diffiiully in acting rightly Therefore righteous 
action was not mei itoriiius fur him 

Ob] 2 Further, we do nut merit b\ nicrelv natural operations But it 
■Was quite n.itiiral for the angel to turn to Qoil Therefore he did not 
thereby merit beatitude 

Ob] 3 Further, if a beatified angel iiierited iiis beatitude, he did so 
either before he had it, nr else afterwards But it was not before, because, 
in the ii|iinior of mans , he had no grace hi fore whereby to merit it Nor 
did he merit it afterwards, because thus he would be meriting it now, 
which IS clearlv false, bicause in that lase a lower angel could by meriting 
rise to the rank of a higher, and the ilislinit degrees of grace would not be 
permanent, whiih is nut admissible Fonsequently the angel did not merit 
his beatitude 

On tin iiiiitrarv. It is staled ( Ipin \\i 17) that the measure of the 
an^d in that heasenly Jerusalem is thi miasurt 0] a man But man can 
reach beatilude only by merit Therefore the same is the case with the 
angel 

/ answir that, Tcrfect beatitude is natural only to God, because to be 
and to be btissid are one and the same thing in Him To be blessed, how- 
ever, IS not the nature of the creature, hut is its ultimate end Now every- 
thing attains its ullmiale end bv its ii|h ration But this operation lead- 
ing to the end is either productive of the end, when the end is not beyond 
the power of the agent working for the end, as the healing art is produc- 
tive of health, or else it is deserving of the end, when the end is beyond 
the capacity of the agent striving to attain it and is therefore, e-ipected 
from another’s bestowing Now it is evident from what has gone before 
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that ultimate beatitude exceeds both angelic and human nature It remains, 
then, that both man and angel merited their beatitude 

And if the angel was created in grace, without which there is no merit, 
there would be no difficulty in saying that he merited beatitude So, too, 
if one were to say that the angel in any way had grace before he had 
glory But if he had no grace before entering upon beatitude, it would then 
have to be said that he had beatitude without merit, even as we have grace 
This, however, is quite foreign to the idea of beatitude, which has the no- 
tion of an end, and is the reward of virtue, as also the Philosopher says 
Dr else it will have to be said, as some others have maintained,^" that the 
angels merit beatitude by their present ministrations, while in beatitude 
This IS quite contrary, again, to the notion of merit, since merit conveys 
the idea of a means to an end But what is already in its end cannot, prop- 
erly speaking, be moved towards such end, and so no one merits what he 
already enjoys Or else it will have to be said that one and the same act of 
turning to God, so far as it comes of free choice, is meritorious, and so 
far as it attains the end, is the fruition of beatitude Even this view wiU 
not stand, because free choice is not the sufficient cause of merit, and, 
consequentlv, an act cannot be meritorious as coming from free choice, 
except in so far as it is informed by grace But it cannot at the same time 
be informed by imperfect grace, which is the principle of meriting, and by 
perfect grace, which is the principle of fruition Hence it does not appear 
to be possible for anyone to enjoy beatitude, and at the same time to merit 
it 

Consequently it is better to say that the angel had grace before he was 
admitted to beatitude, and that by such grace he merited beatitude 

Reply Ob] I The angel’s difficulty of working righteously does not 
come from any contrariety or hindrance of natural powers, but from the 
fact that the good work is beyond his natural capacity 

Reply Ob] 2 An angel did not merit beatitude by a natural conversion 
towards God, but by the conversion of charity, which comes through 
grace 

The answer to the third objection is evident from what we have said 


Fifth Article 

WHETHEH THE ANGEL OBTAINED BEATITUDE IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER ONE ACT OF MERIT? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the angel did not possess beatitude in- 
stantly after one act of merit For it is more difficult for a man to do well 

’’’A i,q 12, a 4 7 |iog7a 34) , 9 f loggb 1 G) ■“ Cf Peter Lombard, 
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than for an angel But man is not rewarded at once after one act □( merit 
Therefore neither was the angel 

06 ; 2 Further, an angel could act at once, and in an instant, from the 
very outset of his creation, for even natural bodies begin to be moved m 
the very instant of their creation, and if the movement of a body could be 
instanlaneniis, like the operations of intellect and will, it would have move- 
ment in the first instant of its generalicin Consequently, if the angel 
merited beatitude by one act of his will, he merited it in the first instant of 
his creation, and so, if their bealitude was nut retarded, then the angels 
were in beatitude in the first instant 

D6; j Further, there must be nianv intervals between things which are 
far apart But the biatific state of tin angib is vei\ far remote from the 
state of their nature Merit comes between Iherelore the angel would 
have to pass through inanv stages of merit in ordir to reach beatitude 

On the contrary, Man s soul and an angel arc ordained alike for beati- 
tude Hence it is that equalil> wilh Iht .ingels is promised to the saints 
[Luke XU 50) Now the soul separaltil fiom the hotly, if it has merit de- 
serving beatitude, eiittrs at once into lieatilink unless there be some ob- 
stacle Therefore so lines an angel Now an angel instantly, in his first act 
of charity, had the nurit of lieatitude Then lore, since there was no ob- 
stacle within him, he passed at once into Ijealiuitlc by only one meritorious 
act 

I amwir that. The angel was bealiliul inslanlly after the first act of 
chanty, whenhv ht minted lualiluili I he reason lor this is that grace 
perfecis nature according to the noNh oi niiure, just as every perfection 
IS received in the sulijeit capaldi of pLifeUion atcording to its mode 
Now it IS proper to the angelic n.itiirc to reieive its natural perfection not 
discursively, but lo have il at nine ii.ituralK, as was shown above-' But 
just as the angel is of his 11 itiin iinlinitl lo natural perfection, so he is by 
merit iniliiied to glorv Heiui inslaiitU after merit the angel secured 
beatitude Now the ininl of lie.ililuile in aiigil iiid man alike can be from 
one act alone, becausi man mints beatitude by cverv act informed by 
charitv Hence it remains that an angel was beatified straightway after one 
act informed by charitv 

Rcplv Oh] I I\lan, aiinrding to his n.iliire, was not intended to secure 
his ulliiiiate perfecLiun at nnci like llir angel Hence a longer way was 
given to man than to the iiigil lor secuiing beatilude 

Reply 1)6; 2 The angel is abovi tht Iiiul ol corporeal things, and hence 
the various instants jKrL.uiung In the augils aie not Lo be taken except as 
reckoning the succession of their u is Now (fie .act which merited beati- 
tude could not he in them simuItanenusK with the act of beatitude which 
IS fruition since the one belongs to imper-ect grace and the other to con- 
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summate grace Consequently, it is necessary to suppose a diversity of in- 
stants, in one of which the angel merited beatitude, and in another was 
beatified 

Reply Ob] 3 It is of the nature of an angel instantly tn attain the per- 
fection to which he is ordained Consequently, only one meritorious act is 
required, which can be called an interval in so far as through it the angel is 
directed to beatitude 


Sulh Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS RECEIVED GRACE AND GLORY 
ACCORDING TO THE DEGREE OF THEIR NATURAL GIFTS? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels did not receive grace and 
glory according to the degree of their natural gifts For grace is bestowed 
of God's absolute will Therefore the degree of grace depends on God’s 
will, and not on the degree of their natural gifts 

Ob] 2 Further, a human act seems to be more closely allied with grace 
than nature is, because a human act is preparatory to grace But grace 
does not come of works, as is said Rom xi 6 Therefore much less does 
the degree of grace depend upon the degree of the natural gifts 

Ob] 3 Further, man and angel are alike ordained for beatitude or 
grace But man does not receive more grace according to the degree of his 
natural gifts Therefore neither does the angel 

On the contrary, There is the saying of the Master of the Sentences 
that those angels who were created with more subtle natures and oj keener 
intelligence in wisdom, were likewise endowed with greater gifts of grace 
/ answer that. It is reasonable to suppose that gifts of graces and per- 
fection of beatitude were bestowed on the angels according to the degree of 
their natural gifts The reason for this can be drawn from two sources 
First of all, on the part of God, Who, according to the order of His wis- 
dom, established various degrees in the angelic nature Now just as the 
angelic nature was made by God for attaining grace and beatitude, so 
likewise the grades of the angelic nature seem to be ordained to the variouc 
degrees of grace and glory For example, when a builder is engaged in 
preparing stones for building a house, from the fact that he prepares some 
more artistically and more fittingly than others, it is clear that he is 
setting them apart for a more ornate part of the house So it seems that 
God destined those angels for greater gifts of grace and fuller beatitude 
whom He made of a higher nature 

Secondly, the same is evident on the part of the angel The angel is not 
composed of diverse natures, so that the inclination of the one might 
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thwart or retard the tendency of the alher, as happens m man, in 
whom the movement of his intellectual part is either retarded or thwarted 
by the inclination of his sensitive part But when there is nothing to retard 
or thwart it, nature is moved with its whole power So it is reasonable to 
suppose that the angels who had a higher nature were turned to God more 
strongly and effiiaciously The same thing happens in men, since greater 
grace and glory are bestowed according to the greater earnestness of their 
turning to God Hence it appears that the angels who had the greater 
natural powers had the more grace anil glory 

Reply Ob] i As grace comes of God s will alone, so likewise does the 
nature of the angel, and just as God s will ordained nature for grace, so 
did it ordain the various degrees of nature to the various degrees of grace 

Reply Ob] 2 The acts of the rational crtalure are Irom the creature it- 
self, whereas nature is immediately from God Iccordingly, it seems rather 
that grace is bestowed according to the degree of nature than according to 
works 

Reply Ob] 3 Diversity of natural gifts is in one way in the angels, who 
are themselves different specificalK, and m quite aniilher way in men, who 
differ onU numerically hur specific difference is because of the end, while 
numerical difference is because of llie niiLlei Furthermore, there is some- 
thing in man which can thwart or impede the movement iil his intellectual 
nature, but nut in the angels rnnsic[iu ntlv the argument is not the same 
for both 


St'Mnlli Ailiilc' 

WHETHIR NATURAL KNOWLFPr.l AMI LOVF REMAIN IN 
TH F Ith A1 IM1 P AN ( 1 1 S ^ 

r prarcfd ihu'i ta tin Stvinth irtnh — 

Ob]cction I It would stem that natural knowledge and love do not re- 
main in the beatified angels I-nr it is said (1 Lur xiii id) ^ hen that 
■which 11 pirjrct n inmi, thin that whiih i\ in part shall be done away 
But natural love and knowledge are imperficL in comparison with beatified 
knowledge and love Therefore with the 1 oming of beatitude, natural 
knowledge and lin e cease 

Ob] 2 Further where one suffices, annthir is superfluous But the 
kniiwledge and love of glory' sufticc for the beatified angels Therelore it 
would be siqierlliuius for their natural knowledge and love to remain 
Ob] 3 Further, the same pow’er has nut two simultaneous acts, as the 
same line laniiut at the s.uiu end be terminated in two points But the 
beatified angels arc always evercismg their beatified knowledge and love 
for, as IS said [Jhii r 1 , happiness consists not in habit but in act -* There- 
fore there can never be natural knowledge and love in the angels 

” AristotlB, , 1 , a (iD^Sb 11) 
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On the contrary, So long as a nature endures its operation remains But 
beatitude does not destroy nature, since it is its perfection Therefore it 
does not take away natural knowledge and love 

I answer that, Natural knowledge and love remain in the angels For in 
the way that principles of operations are mutually related, so are the op- 
erations themselves Now it is manifest that nature is to beatitude as first 
to second, because beatitude is superadded to nature But the first must 
always be preserved in the second Consequently nature must be preserved 
in beatitude, and in like manner the act of nature must be preserved in 
the act of beatitude 

Reply Ob] i The advent of a perfection removes the opposite imper- 
fection Now the imperfection of nature is not opposed to the perfection of 
beatitude, but underlies it, just as the imperfection of the power underlies 
the perfection of the form and the power is not taken away by the form, but 
the privation which is opposed to the form. In the same way, the imperfec- 
tion of natural knowledge is not opposed to the perfection of the knowledge 
of glory , for nothing hinders us from knowing a thing through various means, 
as a thing may be known at the one time through a probable means and 
through a demonstrative one In like manner, an angel can know God by 
His essence and this pertains to his knowledge of glory, and at the same 
time he can know God by his own essence, which belongs to his natural 
knowledge 

Reply Ob] 1 All things which make up beatitude are sufficient of them- 
selves But in order to be, they presuppose the natural gifts, because no 
beatitude is self-subsisting, except the uncreated beatitude 

Reply Ob] 3 There cannot be two operations in the one power at one 
time, except the one be ordained to the other But natural knowledge and 
love are ordained to the knowledge and love of glory Accordingly, there is 
nothing to hinder natural knowledge and love from existing in the angel 
conjointly with those of glory 


Eighth Article 

WHLTHEH A BEATIFlm ANGEL CAN SIN? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that a beatified angel can sin For, as was 
said above, beatitude does not do away with nature But it is of the very 
notion of a created nature that it can fail Therefore a beatified angel 
can sin 

Ob] 2 Further, rational powers are related to opposites, as the Philos- 
opher observes-^ But the will of the angel in beatitude does not cease to 
be rational Therefore it is inclined towards good and evil 


Metaph, VIII, 2 (iD46b s) 1 5 (10483 S) 
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Obj 3 Further, it belongs to the hberty of choice that man be able to 
choose good or evil But the liberty of choice is not lessened in the beati- 
fied angels Therefore they can sin 

On the contrary, Augustine says that there ts in the holy angels that 
nature which cannot sin Therefore the holy angels cannot sin 

I answir that, The beatified angels cannot sin I he reason for this is that 
their beatitude consists in seeing God through His essence Now, God’s es- 
sence IS the very essence of goodness Consequently the angel beholding 
God is disposed towards God in the same way as anyone else not seeing 
God IS to the common nature of giiodiiLss Hut it is impossible for any 
man either to will or to do anything except aiming at what is good, or for 
him to wish to turn away from good prcciselv as such Therefore the 
beatified angel can neither will nor ait, except as aiming towards God 
Now whoever wills or acts in this manner cannot sin Consequently the 
beatified angel cannot sin 

Reply Ob; i Created good, considcicd in itself, can fail But from its 
perfect union with the uncreated good, siuh as is the union of beatitude, 
it IS rendered unable to sin, for the reason already alleged 

Reply Ob] 2 1 he rational (Kiwers are relati d to opposites in the things to 
which they are not inclined naturallv, but as to the things to which they 
have a natural iirdinaLion, thev are not iclatcd to opposites for the intellect 
cannol but assent to naturallv known principles, and in the same way the 
will cannot help clinging to the good as good beiausc the will is naturally 
ordaineil to the good as to ils propel object Consequently the will of the 
angels is related to opposites as to doing man\ things, or nut doing them 
But they have iin ti'nihiicy to opposiles with ugard to find Himself, Whom 
thev see to be the very nature of giiodniss, but in all things their aim is to- 
wards God, whiihevcr aln I iialivi thev ilioose And this without sin 

Reply Obj 3 dree choni in ils elELliun of means to an end is disposed in 
the same wav as ihe uiLellecl is to 1 niii liisioiis Now it is evident that it be- 
longs lo Ihe luiwiT of the inlelleil to lie able to proceed to different conclu- 
sions. acLuiding lo given punci|dis but fur it to jiroceed to some conclusion 
in violation of the order of Ihe principles conus of its own defect Hence it 
belongs to the perfection of its bbertv that free choice is able to elect vari- 
ous means while maiiitaming the order of the end But it comes of the de- 
fect of hberty fur it to rhonse anv thing bv turning away from the order of 
the end and this is to sin Hence there is greater liberty of will in the angels 
who cannot sm than there is in ourselv es who can 

Genesi ad Liil , XI, 7 |PL 34, 4jj) 
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Ninth Article 

WHETHER THE BEATIFIED ANGELS ADVANCE IN BEATITUDE? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the beatified angels can advance in beati- 
tude For charity is the principle of merit But there is perfect chanty in the 
angels Therefore the beatified angels can merit Now, as merit increases, the 
reward of beatitude increases Therefore the beatified angels can progress in 
beatitude 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says that God makes use of us jor our own 
gam, and jor His own goodness The same thing happens to the angels, 
whom He uses for spiritual ministrations , since they are all ministering 
spirits, sent to minister jor them who shall receive the inheritance oj salva- 
tion [Heh 1 14) This would not be for their profit were they not to merit 
thereby, nor to advance in beatitude It remains, then, that the beatified 
angels can merit, and can advance in beatitude 

Ob) 3 Further, it argues imperfection for anyone not occupying the fore 
most place not to be able to advance But the angels are not in the highest 
degree of beatitude Therefore, if unable to ascend higher, it would appear 
that there is imperfection and defect in them, which is not admissible 

On the contrary. Merit and progress belong to this piesent state of life 
But angels are not wav farers, but possessors of beatitude Consequently the 
beatified angels can neither merit nor advance in beatitude 

/ answer that. In every movement, the mover’s intention is centred upon 
one determined end, to which he intends to lead the movable subject, be- 
cause intention looks to the end, to which endlessness is repugnant Now 
since the rational creature cannot of its own power attain to its beatitude, 
which consists in the vision of God, as is clear from what has gone before,-^ 
It IS evident that it needs to be ninveil by God towards its beatitude There- 
fore there must be some one determined thing to which every rational crea- 
ture IS directed as to its last end 

Now this one determinate object cannot, in the vision of God, consist pre- 
cisely in that which is seen, fur the Supreme Truth is seen by all the blessed 
in various degrees But it is on the part of the mode of vision that diverse 
terms are fixed beforehand by the intention of Him Who directs towards the 
end For it is impossible that because the rational creature is led on the vision 
of the Supreme Essence, it should also be led to the supreme mode of vision, 
which IS comprehension, for this belongs only to God, as is evident from 
what was said above*" But since infinite efficacy is required for compre- 
hending God, while the creature’s efficacy in beholding is only finite, and 
since every finite thing is in infinite degrees removed from the infinite — it 
IS possible for the rational creature to understand God more or less clearly 

“ De Doc Christ , 1 , 32 (PL 14, 32) ”Ai,qi2|a4 ”Qi2,a7,qi4, aj 
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according to infinite degrees And as beatitude consists in vision, so the de- 
gree of vision lies in a determinate mode of the vision 

Therefore every rational creature is so led by God to the end of its beati- 
tude, that from God s predestination it is brought even to a determinate 
degree of beatitude Consequently, when that degree is once secured, it can- 
not pass to a liigher degree 

Reply Ob; i Merit belongs to a being whiih is moving towards its end 
Now the rational creature is moved towards its end, not merely passively, 
but also by working actively Now if the end is within the power of the ra- 
tional creature, then its actum is said to procure the end, as man acquires 
knowledge by reflection, but if the end be lies nod its power, and is looked 
for from another, then its action will be merilnrinus of such an end But what 
IS already m the ultimate term is not said to he moved, but to have been 
moved ('onsequentiy , to merit hclungs to the imjierlect chanty of this life, 
whereas perfei t chanty does not im ril hut rather enjoy s the reward In the 
same way, in the case of acquired habits, the nperalion preceding the habit 
is productise of the habit, but the operation from an acquired habit is al- 
ready perfect and enjtnalile So loo the act of perfect charity has not the 
natiir" of merit, but rather bcdongs to the pcrfcilion of the reward 

Riplv Ob; 2 \ thing can be termed useful 111 two wavs First of all, as 
being on the way to an end and 111 this is a\ thi merit of beatitude is useful 
Secondly, as the part is useful for the whole as llie wall fur a house In this 
wav the angelic miiiisLerings are useful for the liealified angels, inasmuch as 
they' are a part of llieir beatiLuile, for to pour out acquired perfection upon 
others is of the nature of what is pel feet, considered as perfect 

Reply Obj 3 Although a beatifitil angil is nol absolutely in the highest 
degree of beatitude, y et he is in the highest degree relatively to himself, ac- 
cording to divine iiredestiiiatioii Nivirlhtless the joy of the angels can be 
increased with regard to the salvation of such as are saved by their ministra- 
tions, aiuirding lo Luke w lo iV/irc 15 jov before the angels of God upon 
one stnnir doing /onrini r Such jin belongs to their accidental reward, which 
can be increased unto the judgiiiciit dav Hence some writers say that they 
can merit as to their aciideiitai reward Bui it is better to say that he who 
IS beatifled cannot merit unless he be both wavfarer and comprehensor, 
which IS true only of L hrist For the blessed acrpiire such joy by virtue of 
their beatitude, rather than mml it 

“ William oi AuvtrgnE, De Vm-u , Ila Ilai, is6 (1, |it II, inoy) 



Question LXIII 


THE MALICE OF THE ANGELS WITH REGARD TO SIN 
[In Nine Articles) 

In the next place we must consider how angels became evil The first con- 
sideration concerns the evil of fault, the second, the evil of punishment^ 
Under the first heading there are nine points of inquiry (i) Can there be 
evil of fault m the angels? (2) What kind of sins can be in them? (3) What 
did the angel seek in sinning? (4) Supposing that some became evil by a sin 
of their own choosing, are any of them naturally evil? (5) Supposing that it 
IS not so, could any one of them become evil in the first instant of his crea- 
tion by an act of his own will? (6) Supposing that he did not, was there any 
interval between his creation and fall? (7) Was the highest of them who fell 
absolutely the highest among the angels? (8) Was the sin of the foremost 
angel the cause of the others sinning? (9) Did as many sin as remained 
steadfast? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE EVIL OF FAULT CAN BE IN THE ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that there can be no evil of fault in the angels 
For there can be no evil except in things which are in potentiality, as is said 
by the Philosopher,’ because the subject of privation is a being in poten- 
tiality But the angels have not being in potentiality, since they are subsist- 
ing forms Therefore there can be no evil of fault in them 

Oh] 2 Further, the angels are higher than the heavenly bodies But phi- 
losophers say that there cannot be evil in the heavenly bodies? Therefore 
neither can there be in the angels 

Obj 3 Further, what IS natural to a thing IS always in it But it is natural 
for the angels to be moved by the movement of love towards God There- 
fore such love cannot be withdrawn from them But in loving God they do 
not sin Consequently the angels cannot sin 

Ob] 4 Further, desire is only of what is good or apparently good Now 
for the angels there can be no apparent good which is not a true good, be- 
cause in them either there can be no error at all, or at least not before guilt 

^ Q 64 “ Aristotle, Jl/eia/iA , VIII, 9 (]o5ia i8) ^ Ibid |io5ia ig) , Avicenna, 

Metaph , IX, 6 (laSra) , Averroes, In Metaph , IX, comm ig (VIII, ii5r) 
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Therefore Lhe angels can desire only what is truly good But no one sms by 
desiring what is truly good Consequently the angel does not sin by desire 

On (Ae contrary. It IS said [Job iv 18) In His angels He found wicked- 
ness 

I answer that. An angel or any other rational creature, considered in his 
own nature can sin, and whatever creature can nnt-sin possesses this as a 
gift of grace, and nut from the condition of nature The reason of this is that 
to sin IS nothing else than to deviate from Ihat rectitude which an act ought 
to have, whether we speak of sin in nature art, or morals That act alone, 
Lhe rule of which is the very power of the agent, c.in never fall short of recti- 
tude W ere the craftsman’s hand the rule itself of carving, he could not carve 
the wood otherwise than rightly but if the rightness of carving depends 
upon another rule, then the carving mat be right or faulty Now the divine 
will is the sole rule of God's art beiause it is not referred to any higher end 
But every created will has rectitude of act so far only as it 15 regulated ac- 
cording to the divine will, to whiih Ihi last end is to be referred, just as 
every desire of a subordinate ought to be regulated by the will of his su- 
perior, for instance, the soldier swill .urnrding to the will of his commanding 
officer Thus onh in the dninc mil ran there be no sin, whereas in the will 
of everv creature ronsnleied aiLoiilmg to its nature, there can be sin 

Reply Obj i In the angels thire is no potentulitv to natural being Yet 
there is potentialU\ 111 thi ir inlillii tual part, as regards their being inclined 
to this nr the other nlitecL In this respei t thire can be evil in them 

Rrptv Oh} 2 Tilt luasinlv boilits hate none but a natural operation 
Therefore, just as there lan be no p\il of LorriipLion in their nature, so 
neither can Ihiri bt evil of disonler iii their natural action But besides 
their natural at tion there is Ihi ,11 lum of free choice m the angels by rea- 
son of wliiili evil inav be in thiin 

Reply Ofi; t It is natural lor Ihi angel to turn to God by the movement 
of love according as God is the source of his natural being But for him to 
turn to God .1“ Iht ubin I of supernatural be.ahtude comes of infused love, 
from which he lijuIiI be turned ana\ bv sinning 

Reply Ohj 4 Mortal sm iiimrs m Iwo wavs in the act of free choice 
First, when somellimg evil is cliosen, as man sins by choosing adultery, 
which IS nf ilstlf evil Siuh sm ,ilwa\s tomes of ignocance or error, or other- 
wise what IS evil would niver lu ihnsen as good The adulterer errs m the 
parlitular thonsiiig this di light of an inordinate act as something good to 
be performiil now, tiom [tie inilination of passion or of habit, even though 
he does rot eir in his un/i trs.if jivr/gmint but retains a right opinion in this 
respect IJiere lan he no sin of this sort in the angel, for there are no pas- 
sions in thi ang,i\s to fetter the reason or the intellect, as is manifest from 
what has been saul nor, again, could any habit inclining to sm pre- 

cede their first sin 


‘ Q 59. a 4 
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In another way, sin comes of free choice by electing something good in 
itself, but not according to the proper measure or rule In this way, the de- 
fect which induces sin is only on the part of the choice, which is not prop- 
erly regulated except as concerns the thing chosen, just as if one were to 
pray, without heeding the order established by the Church Such a sin does 
not presuppose ignorance, but merely absence of consideration of the things 
which ought to he considered In this way the angel sinned, by turning him- 
self freely to his own good, without regard for the rule of the divine will 

Second Article 

WHETHEB ONLY THE SIN OF PRIDE AND ENVY CAN EXIST IN 

AN ANGEL? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that there can be other sms in the angels be 
sides those of pride and envy Because whosoever can delight in any kind 
of sin, can fall into that sm itself But the demons delight even in the ob- 
Rcenities of carnal sins, as Augustine says Therefore there can be also car- 
nal sins in the demons 

Ohj 2 Further, as pride and envy are spiritual sins, so are sloth, avarice 
and anger But spiritual sins belong to the spirit, just as carnal sms belong 
to the flesh Therefore not only can there be pride and envy in the angels, but 
likewise sloth and avarice 

Ob] 3 Further, according to Gregory many vices spring from pride, and 
m like manner from envy '■ But, if the cause is granted, the effect follows 
If, therefore, there can be pride and envy in the angel=, for the same reason 
there can likewise be other vices in them 

On the cbntraiy, Augustine says that the devil is not a jormcator nor a 
drunkard, nor anything of the I’ki sort , but he is proud and envious ^ 

I answer that, Sin can exist in a subject in two ways first, by actual 
guilt, and secondly, by affection As to guilt, all sins are in the demons, 
since by leading men to all sins they incur the guilt of all sins But as to 
affection, only those sms ran be in the demons w'hich can affect a spiritual 
nature Now a spiritual nature cannot be affected by such pleasures as per- 
tain to bodies, but only by such as can be found in spiritual beings, be- 
cause nothing IS affected except with regard to something which is in some 
way suited to its nature But there can be no sin when anyone is incited to 
a good of the spiritual order, unless in such affection the rule of the supe- 
rior be not kept Such is precisely the sin of pride, — not to be subject to a 
superior where subjection is due Consequently the first sm of the angel can 
be none other than pride 

Yet, as a consequence, it was possible also for envy to be in them, since 

■Pe Civil Dei, II, 4, 26 (PL 41, 50, 74) "Mural, XXXI, 45 |PL 620) 

’ Dt Civil Dei, XIV, 3 (.PL 41, 4061 
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for the appetite to tend to the desire □/ something involves on its part re- 
sistance to anything contrary Now the envious man grieve'; over the good 
Jjossessed by another, inasmuch as he deems his neighbor s good to be a 
hindrance to his own But another’s good could not be deemed a hindrance 
to the good coveted by the wicked angel, except inasmuch as he coveted a 
Singular exiellence, which would cease In be singular because of the excel- 
lence of some other So, after the sin of pride, there followed the evil of 
envy in the sinning angel, whereby he grieved over man’s good, and also 
over the divine excellence, according as against the devil's will God makes 
use of man for the divine glory 

Reply Oh] I The demons do not delight in the obscenities of the sins of 
the flesh as if they themselves were disposed to carnal pleasures It is 
wholh through envy that they lake pleasure in all sorts of human sms, so 
Far as these are hindrances to man s good 

Reply Oh] z Avarice considered as a special kind of sin, is the immod- 
erate greed of temporal possessions which servi the use of human life, and 
which can ue estimated in value kv inonev , and to these possessions the 
demons are not at all inclined, anv more than they are to carnal pleasures 
Eonsequently avarice properly so called cannot be in them But if every 
immoderate greed of possessing anv created good be termed avarice, in this 
way avarice is contained under the pride which is in the demons Anger, on 
the other hand, implies passion, and so does coniupiscence, and conse- 
quently they can exist only metaphorirallv in the demons Sloth is a kind 
of sadness, whereliv a man lieiomes sluggish in spiritual exercises because 
they weary the body, and this does not apply to the demons So it is evi- 
dent that pride anil envv are thi onlv spiritual sms which can be found in 
demons, hut with the condition that envy is not to be taken tor a passion, 
but for a will resisting the good ol another 

Reply Oh) 3 I'nrier envy and pride, as found in the demons, are com- 
prised all other sins derived from them 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE DFVIL IIESIHED TO BE AS GDD? 

We pToeecd thus in the Third Ir'ir/r - 

Objiclwn I It would seem that the devil did not desire to be as God For 
what does not fall under apprehension does not fall under desire, because 
onlv the apprehended good moxes the appetite, whether sensible, rational, 
or intellei tual Now sin is possible onlx' in such desire But for any creature 
to be God s equal does not fall under apprehension, because it implies a 
contradiction, for if the finite equals the infinite then it would itself be in- 
finite Therefore an angel could not desire to be as God 

Ob] 2 Further, the natural end can alway^s be desired without sin But 
to become like God is the end to w'hich every creature naturally tends If, 
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therefare, the angel desired ta be as Gnd, not by equality, but by likeness, 
it would seem that he did not thereby sin 

Ob] 3 Further, the angel was created with greater fulness of wisdom 
than man. But no man, save he be mad, ever chooses to be the equal of an 
angel, still less of God, because choice aims at only things which are pos- 
sible, regarding which one takes deliberation Therefore much less did the 
angel sin by desiring to be as God 

On the contrary. It is said, in the person of the devil \Isa xiv 13, 14), 
I will ascend into heaven I will he like the Most Hi^h And Augus- 

tine says of the devil that being inflated with pride, he wished to be called 
Cod 8 

I answer that, Without doubt the angel sinned by seeking to be as God 
But to be as God can be understood in two ways first, by equality, sec- 
ondly, by likeness He could not seek to be as God in the first way, because 
by natural knowledge he knew that this was impossible, nor was there any 
habit preceding his first sinful act, or ary passion fettering his mind, so as 
to lead him to choose what was impossible by causing him to fail in the 
order of the particular as sometimes happens in ourselves And even 
supposing it were possible, it would be against the natural desire, because 
there exists in everything the natural desire to preserve its own nature, 
which would not be preserved were it to be changed into another nature 
Consequently, no creature of a lower order can ever covet the grade of a 
higher nature, just as an ass does not desire to be a horse, for were it to be 
so upraised, it would cease to be itself But herein the imagination plays us 
false, for one is liable to think that, because a man seeks to occupy a 
higher grade as to accidentals, which can increase without the destruction 
of the subject, he can also seek a higher grade of nature, to which he could 
not attain without ceasing to be Now it is quite evident that God surpasses 
the angels, not merely m accidentals, but also in degree of nature, and one 
angel surpasses another Consequently it is impossible for one angel of 
lower degree to desire equality with a higher, and still more to covet equal- 
ity with God 

Dn the other hand, to desire to be as God according to likeness can hap 
pen in two ways In one way, as to that likeness whereby everything is 
made to be likened unto God And so, if anyone desire m this way to be 
Godlike, he commits no sin, provided that he desires such likeness m 
proper older, that is to say, that he may obtain it of God But he would 
sin were he to desire to be like God even in the right way, but of his own 
power, and not of God’s In another way, one may desire to be like God in 
some respect which is not natural to one e g , if one were to desire to create 
heaven and earth, which is proper to God, in which desire there would be 
sin It was in this way that the devil desired to be as God Not that he de- 

” Cf Ambrosiaster, He Vet et Nov TejI,!, q 113 (PL 35, 2341) 
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sired to resemble GoJ by being subject to no one else absolutely, for thus 
he would be desiring his own non-betng since no creature can exist except 
by participating being under God But he desired resemblance with God in 
this, that he desired as the last end of his beatitude something which he 
could attain b\ the virtue of his own nature turning his appetite away 
from the supernatural beatitude which is attained hv God’s grace Dr, if he 
desired as his 1 ist mil that likeness to God wbiib is bestowed by grace, he 
sought *'1 li.ivr it by the power of his own nature and not from divine as- 
sistance according to God's ordering This harninm/es with Anselm’s opin- 
ion, who sav s that hr sought that to who h hi would have come had he 
stood fast" These two views in a manner emmide because, according to 
both, the devil sought to have final hcaUluili of his own power, whereas 
this IS proper tn God alone 

Since, furthermore what exists of itself is the cause of what exists 
through annther, it follows from this that the dtvil sought to have domin- 
ion over others In this .ilsii hr pirverstiv wished to he like unto God 

From this we have the answer In ,ill the objections 


hiiurlh \rtiLlL 

WHFTHFR ANY OF Tlir III MUSS aRI NATURALLY WICKED? 


TF'c proirid thus to thi Fourth littili -- 

Objeitiou 1 It would seem that some deninns art naturally wicked For 
Fiirphyry .si\s as quoted bv Augustine Thiii is a ilass of demons of crafty 
nature, pretmdwg that thiv an goi/i and tin souls ol the dead But to be 
deceitful is to be evil Ihereforc some demons are naturally wicked 

Obj 2 Further, as the angels an irtaled bv Ijiiil, sn are men But some 
men are naturally^ wicked, of whom it is said III is \u id) Their main e 
seas natural Therefore some angels laii he natur.ilK wicked 

tJi'i; 1 Further, some irratioiiil animals have wicked dispositions by na- 
ture thus the fox is iiaturallv slv , and tlu vvcilf naluiallv rapacious and 
\ et they are God’s creatures Therelore although the demons are God's 
cri'a tun, s th ey can be naturallv wicked 

On thi contrary, Diimvsius says that thi demons are not naturally 
L'll ktd" 

I iiiiswir that. Everything which is so lar as it is and has a particular 
nature tends naturally towards some good, since it comes from a good 
piiiuiple for the effect alwavs reverts to its primiple Now a particular 
good ma\ heppen tn have some evil connected with it, and thus fire has 
this evil connected with it that it cimsunies other things But no evil can 
be connected with the universal good If, then, there be anything whose na- 
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tUFE u ordered towards some particular good, it can tend naturally to some 
evil, not as evil, but accidentally, as connected with some good But if any- 
thing of its nature be ordered to the good in general, then of its own nature 
it cannot be inclined to evil Now it is manifest that every intellectual na- 
ture IS ordered to the good in general, which it can apprehend and which 
IS the object of the will Hence, since the demons are intellectual sub- 
stances, they can in no wise have a natural inclination towards any evil 
whatsoever, and consequently they cannot be naturally evil 

Reply Ob] i Augustine in the same text rebukes Porphyry for saying 
that the demons are naturally deceitful He himself maintained that they 
are not naturally so, but of their own will Now the reason whv Porphyry 
held that they are naturally deceitful was that, as he contended, demons 
are animals with a sensitive nature Now the sensitive nature is inclined 
towards some particular good, with which evil may be connected In this 
way, then, it can have a natural inclination to evil, yet only accidentally, 
inasmuch as evil is connected with good 

Reply Ob] 2 The malice of some men can be called natural, either be- 
cause of custom which is a second nature, or because of the natural pro- 
clivity on the part of the sensitive nature to some inordinate passion, as 
some people are said to be naturally wrathful or lustful, but not on the 
part of the intellectual nature 

Reply Ob] 2 Brute animals have a natural inclination in their sensitive 
nature towaids certain particular goods, with which certain evils are con- 
nected, and thus the fox in seeking its fond has a natural inilinatiun to do 
so with a certain shill cou[)lpd with deceit Therefore it is not evil in the 
fox to be sly, since it is natural to him, just as it is not evil in the dog to 
be fierce, as Dionysius observes 


Fifth Article 

WHETHFH THE DEVIL WAS WICKED BY THE FAULT OF HIS 
OWN WILL IN THF FIRST INSTANT OF HIS CREATION? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the devil was wicked by the fault of his 
own will in the first instant of his creation For it is said of the devil [Ja 
viii 44) lie was a murderer from the beginning 

Ob] 2 Further, according to Augustine, the informity in the creature 
did not precede its formation in the order of tune, but merely in the order of 
nature Now according to him the heaven, which is said to have been cre- 
ated m the beginning, signifies the as yet unformed angelic nature, and 
when it is said that God said Be light made and light was made, we are 
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to understand the formation of the angel bv turning to the Ward Conse- 
quently, the nature of the angel was created, and light was made, in the 
one instant But at the same moment that light was made, it was made 
distinct from darkness, whereby the angels who sinned are denoted There- 
fore in the first instant of their creation some of the angels were made 
blessed, and some sinned 

Ob] T, Further, sin is opposed to merit But some intellectual nature 
can merit in the first instant of its creation e g , the soul of Christ, or also 
the good angels Therefore the demons likewise could sm in the first instant 
of their creation 

Ob] 4 Further, the angelic nature is more powerful than corporeal na- 
ture But a corporeal thing begins to hare its o|ieratinn in the first instant 
of Its creation, as fire begins to move upwards in the first instant it is pro- 
duced Therefore the angel could also havi his operation in the first instant 
of his creation Now this opeiation was either ordinate or inordinate If 
ordinate, then since ht had grate, he tliprcliv merited beatitude But with 
the angels reward follows immediatelv upon merit, as was said above ''' 
Consequently they would have bcLiime blessed at once, and so they would 
never have smntd which is false It remains, then, that they sinned by in- 
ordinate action in their first instant 

On tlt( rentrary, It is written I Gin 1 31 1 Cod saw all the thtngs that 
He had made, and they were vtry gvod But among them were also the 
demons Therefore the demons were at some lime good 

/ answer that, home"’ have maint lined that the demons were wicked 
straightwav in (he first instant of then creation not indeed by their na- 
ture, but by the sin of their own will, jar as soon ar he was made, the devtl 
refused right 1 ousnrss As Augustine says, 1/ anvonr subscribes to this opin- 
ion, he dots not agree with thou Mannht an htretii s who say that the 
devil's nature is evil of itself Since this opinion, however, is in contradic- 
tion with llie authority of Scripture, — for it is said of the devil under the 
figure of Ihe prince of Bahvlon {Isa \iv le) How ait thou fallen 0 

Lucifer, Tidio itulst rise in the morning' and it is said to the devil in the per- 
son of the King of Tyre [Ezeeh 'cxviii 13) Thou wast in the pleasures of 
the paradiu of God, — consequently, this opinion was quite reasonably re- 
jected In the masters as erroneous 

Heiui Olliers"' have said that the angels, 111 the first instant of their 
creaUnn, could have sinned, but did not \ ct this view also is repudiated 
by some,-' liecaiise when two operations follow one upon the other, it 
seems im|iossiblc for each operation to terminate in the one instant Now 
it IS clear that the angel's sin was an act subsequent to his creation But the 
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term of the creatiVE act is the angel’s very being, while the term of the sin- 
ful act IS the being wicked It seems, then, an impossibility for the angel to 
have been wicked in the first instant of his being 

This argument, however, does not seem adequate For it holds good only 
in such movements as are measured by time, and take place successively 
And thus, if local movement follows an alteration, then the alteration and 
the local movement cannot he terminated in the same instant But if the 
changes are instantaneous, then all at once and in the same instant there 
can be a term to the first and the second change, and thus in the same in- 
stant in which the moon is lit up by the sun, the air is lit up by the moon 
Now, it IS manifest that creation is instantaneous, as is also the movement 
of free choice in the angels, for, as has already been stated, they have no 
occasion for comparison or discursive reasoning Consequently, there is 
nothing to hinder the term of creation and of free choice from being in the 
same instant 

We must therefore reply that, on the contrary, it was impossible for the 
angel to sin in the first instant by an inordinate act of free choice For al- 
though a thing can begin to act in the first instant of its being, neverthe- 
less, that operation which begins with the being comes from the agent from 
which It has its being, just as upward movement in fire comes from its pro- 
ductive cause Theretnre, if there be anything which derives its being from 
a defective cause, which can be the cause of a defective action, it can in the 
first instant of its being have a defective operation just as a leg, which is 
defective from birth, through a defect in the principle of generation, begins 
at once to limp But the cause which brought the angels into existence, 
namely, God, cannot be the cause of sin Consequently it cannot be said 
that the devil was wicked in the first instant of bis creation 

Reply Ob] i As Augustine sa\s, when it is stated that “the devil sms 
from the beginning” (r John iii 2) , he is not to be thought of as sinning from 
the beginning whet cm he was created, but from the beginning of sin -■ That 
is to say, he never went back from his sin 

Reply Ob] 2 That distinction of light and darkness, whereby the sms of 
the demons are understood by the term darkness, must be taken as accord- 
ing to God’s foreknowledge Hence Augustine says that He alone could dis- 
cern light and darkness, Who also could foieknow, before they fell, those 
who would fall 

Reply Ob] 3 All that is in merit is from God, and consequently an angel 
could merit m the first instant of his creation The same reason does not 
hold good of sin, as has been said 

Reply Ob] 4 God did not distinguish between the angels before the 
turning away of some of them, and the turning of others to Himself, as 

Q SB, a 3 ’“De Civil Dei, XI, IS (PL 41, 330) ^ Op cit,XI, 19 (PL 41, 
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Augustine says ThEreforE, as all were creatEd in grace, all merited in 
their first instant But same of them at nnce placed an impediment ta their 
beatitude, thereby destroying their preceding merit, and cnnsequently they 
were deprived of the beatitude which they had merited 


SaLh Article 

WHETHFR THERE WAS ANY INTERVAL BETWEEN THE CREATION 
AND THE FATE OF THE ANGEL? 

Ji'e proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there was some interval between the an- 
gel's creation and his fall For, it is said \Lzcch ■sxviii 15) Thou didst 
walk perfect in thy ways from the dav of thv creation, until iniquity was 
found in thee But since walking is continuous movement, it requires an 
interval Therefore tlicie was some interval between the devil’s creation and 
his fall 

nfi^ J Further, Drigen sajs that thi serpent of old did not, from the 
first, walk upon hiv breast and brllv" ' I his refers to his sm Therefore the 
devil did not sin at once after the first instant of his creation 

Ofi; j Further, capability of sinning is common alike to man and angel 
But there was some delay between man s formation and his sin Therefore, 
tor the like reason there was some interval between the devil’s formation 
and his sin 

Obj 4 Further, the instant wherein the devil sinned was distinct from 
the instant wherein he was created But there is a middle time between 
^verv two instants Therefore there was an interval between his creation 
and his fall 

On the contrary. It is said of the devil [Jo viii 44) He stood not in the 
truth, and, as Augustine says, UH must understand this in the sense that he 
niflj in the truth, but did not remain in it 

/ answrr that, There is a twofold opinion on this point But the more 
probable one, which is also more in harmony with the teachings of the 
Saints, 15 that the devil Siiined at once after the first instant of his creation 
This must be maintained if it be held that he elicited an act of free choice 
in the first instant of his creation and that he was created in grace, as we 
have said 1 01 since the angels allain beatitude by one meritorious act, as 
wa .5 said above il the devil, created in grace, merited in the first instant, 
he would at once have received beatitude after that first instant, had he not 
immediatelv placed an impediment by sinning 

If, however, it be contended that the angel was not created in grace, or 
that he could not elicit an act of free choice in the first instant, then there 
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IS nothing to prevent some interval being interposed between his creation 
and fall 

Reply Obj i Sometimes in Holy Scripture instantaneous spiritual move- 
ments are represented by corporeal movements which are measured by 
time In this way by walking we ate to understand the movement of free 
choice tending towards good 

Reply Oh} 2 Drigen says, The serpent oj old did not, from the first, 
walk upon his breast and belly™ because of the first instant in which he 
was not wicked 

Reply Ob] 3 An angel has an inflexible free choice alter once choosing, 
and consequently, if after the first instant, m which he had a natural 
movement to good, he had not at once placed a barrier to beatitude, he 
would have been confirmed in good It is not so with man, and therefore 
the argument does not hold good 

Reply Ob] 4 It is true to say that there is a middle time between every 
two instants, in so far as time is continuous, as it is proved Physics vi 
But in the angels, who are not subject to the movement of the heavens 
which IS first to be measured by continuous time, time is taken to mean the 
succession of their mental acts, or of their affections So the first instant m 
the angels is understood to correspond to the operation of the angelic mind, 
whereby it turns itself into itself by its evening knowledge, because on the 
first day evening is mentioned, but not morning This operation was good 
in them all From such an operation, however, some of them were converted 
to the praise of the Word by their morning knowledge, while others, ab- 
sorbed in themselves, became night, swelling up with pride, as Augustine 
says Hence the first act was common to them all, but in their second they 
were separated Consequently they were all of them good in the first in- 
stant, but m the second the good were set apart from the wicked 


Seventh Article 

WHITHER THE HIGHEST ANGEL AMONG THOSE WHO 
SINNED W'AS THE HIGHEST OF ALL? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh trticlc — 

Objection i It would seem that the highest among the angels who 
sinned was not the highest of all tor it is stated \Ezcch xxviii 14) Thou 
wast a cherub stretihed out, and proteiting, and I set thee in the holy 
mountain oj God Now the order of the Cherubim is under the order of the 
Seraphim, as Dionysius says '■ Therefore, the highest angel among those 
who sinned was not the highest of all 
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Ob] 2 Further, God made the mtellectua] nature in order that it might 
attain to beatitude IJ therefore the highest of the angels sinned, it follows 
that the divine ordinance was frustrated in the noblest creature, which is 
unfitting 

D6; 3 Further, the more a being is inclined towards anything, so much 
the less can it fall away from it Hut the higher an angel is, so much the 
more IS he inclined towards God Therefore so much the less can he turn 
away from God by sinning Anri so it seems that the angel who sinned was 
not the highest of all, but one of the lower angels 

On th( (ontrary, Gregory says that the chief angel who sinned, being set 
tjjcr all the hosts oj angels, surpassed them in brightness, and was by com- 
parison the most illustrious among them '' 

I answer that, Two things have to he cnnsiilered in sin, namely, the 
proneness to sin, and the motive for sinning H, then, m the angels we 
consider the proneness to sin, it seems that Ihi higher angels were less 
likely to sin than the lower On this account Oamascene says that the 
highest of those who sinned was set ovir the terrestrial order This opin- 
ion seems to agree with the Mew 01 ihe Platonists, which Augustine 
quotes'’’ For they said lhat all the gods were good, whereas some of the 
demons were good, and some bad, and thev named fis gods the intellectual 
substances which are above the luiiai sphere and called by the name of 
demons the intellectual substances whiih an benialh it, yet higher than 
men in the 01 tier of nalure Knr is this opininn to be rejected as contrary 
to faith, liLcaiise the whole corporeal irealion is governed by God through 
the angels, as Augustine sa>s Limsiquentl; there is nothing to prevent 
us from saying that Ihe lower angels were liivinelv set aside for presiding 
over the lower bodies, the higher over the higher bodies, and the highest to 
stand he/nre God And m this sense Damascene savs that they who fell 
were of the lower grade of angels although in that order some of them 
remained goiiil 

hut if the motive for sinning be rnnsidererl, we find that it existed m the 
higher angels more than iii the lower hor, as has oeen said, the demons’ 
sin was pride, and the motive of pride is excellence, wfhich was greater in 
the higher spirits Hence Gregors says that he who sinned was the very 
highest of all This seems (0 he the more jiriiliablp view, because the 
angels sin did not rome of an\ proneness but of free choice alone Conse- 
qlienlh Ihe argument which is drawn from Ihe motive in sinning seems to 
hd\e the more weight Yet this must not be prejudicial to the other view, 
because there might he some motive for sinning in him also who was the 
chief of the lower angels 
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Reply Obj i Cherubim is interprEted as fullness of knowledge, -while 
Seraphim means those who are on fire, or who set on fire Consequently 
Cherubim is derived irom knowledge, which is compatible with mortal sm, 
but Seraphim is derived from the heat of charity, which is incompatible 
with mortal sin Therefore the first angel who sinned is called, not a 
Seraph, but a Cherub 

Reply Ob] 2 The divine intention is not frustrated either in those who 
sin, or in those who are saved, for God knows beforehand the end of both, 
and He procures glory from both, saving these because of His goodness, 
and punishing those because of His justice But the intellectual creature, 
when it sins, falls away from its due end Nor is this unfitting in any 
exalted creature, because the intellectual creature has so been made by 
God, that it lies within its own choice to act for its end 

Reply Ob] j However great was the inclination towards good m the 
highest angel, there was no necessity imposed upon him, and conse- 
quently it was in his power to choose not to follow it 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THE SIN OF THE HIGHEST ANGEL WAS THE 
CAUSE OF THE OTHERS SINNING’ 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the sin of the highest angel was not the 
cause of the others sinning For the cause precedes the effect But, as 
Damascene observes, they all sinned at the one time '•* Therefore the sin 
of one was not the cause of the others sinning 

Ob] 2 Further, an angel’s first sin can be only pride, as was shown 
above But pride seeks excellence Now it is more contrary to excellence for 
anyone to be subject to an inferior than to a superior, and so it does not 
appear that the demons sinned by desiring to be subject to a higher angel 
rather than to God Yet the sm of one angel would have been the cause 
of the others sinning, if he had induced them to he his subjects Therefore 
It does not appear that the sin of the highest angel was the cause of the 
others sinning 

Ob] 3 Further, it is a greater sin to wish to be subject to another 
against God, than to wish to be over another against God, because there 
IS present a lesser motive for sinning If, therefore, the sm of the foremost 
angel was the cause of the others sinning, in that he induced them to sub- 
ject themselves to him, then the lower angels would have sinned more 
deeply than the highest one, which is contrary to the Gloss on Ps cm zd 
(This dragon which Thou hast formed) He who was the more excellent in 
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nature than the rest became the greater tn malire^^ ThereforE the sin of 
the highest angel was not the cause of the others sinning 

Dn the contrary, It is said [Apoc xii 4) that the dragon drew with 
him the third part oj the stars oj heaven 

I answer that, The sin of the highest angel was the cause of the others 
sinning, not indeed as compelling them, liut as inducing them by a kind 
of exhortation A token thereof appears in this, Lhat all the demons are 
subjects of that highest one, as is evident from imr Lord’s words Go, you 
fursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels [Matt XXV 41) For the order of iIimoe justice exacts that whoso- 
ever consents to another’s evil suggestion shall be subjected to him in his 
punishment, according to [2 Pet 11 19) B\ whom a man is overcome, of 
the same also he is the slave 

Reply Ob] i Although the demons all sinned in the one instant, yet the 
sin of one could be the cause of sm for thi rest For the angel needs no 
delay of time for chriiLe exhorlalion, w consent, as does man, who re- 
quires deliberation in order to choose and lonsent, and vocal speech in or- 
der to exhort, both of which ire tht work of time And it is evident that 
even man begins tn speak in the vir\ instant when he takes thought, and 
in the last instant of siiecch another who catches his meaning can assent 
to what IS said, as is esperialh e\idint with nganl to piimary concepts, 
which even one accepts directh the\ are heard If, then, we take awav the 
time for spieih and deliberation whuh is reijuireii in us, in the same in- 
stant in which the highest angel expressed his aflection by intelligible 
speech, it was possible for the olhtrs to consmt thereto 

Rtplv Ob] 2 Other things being equil, he who is proud would rather 
be siibjeit to a superior than to an inferior Yet he chooses rather to be 
subject to an inferior than tn a sii|ierior, if he can procure an advantage 
under an iiiferiijr which he cannot under a superior Consequently it W'as 
not against the demons’ pride for them to wish to serve an inferior bv 
viehhng In his rule, for they wanted to haie him as their prince and leader, 
so that they might attain their ultimate healilude of their own natural 
jMiwers, and particularly so as in the order of nature they were even then 
suhjict to the highest angel 

Replv Oh] 3 \s was observed above, an angel has nothing in him to 
retard his ailion,’*" but with his whole might he is moved to whatsoever 
he IS ninved, be it good or bad Consequently, since the highest angel had 
greater natural power than the lower angels he fell into sin with intenser 
movement, and therefore he became the greater in malice 
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NinLh Article 

WHETHER THOSE WHO SINNEU WERE AS MANY AS 
THOSE WHO REMAINED FIRM? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that mure angels sinned than stood firm For, 
as the Phdosopher says, Evil is in many, but good is in few 

06 ; 2 Further, justice and sin are to be found m the same way in men 
and in angels But there are more wicked men to be found than good, ac- 
cording to Eccles 1 15 The number of fools is infinite Therefore for the 
same reason it is so with the angels 

Ob] 3 Further, the angels are distinguished according to persons and 
orders Therefore if more angelic persons stood firm, it would appear that 
those who sinned were not from all the orders 

On the contrary, It is said Kings vi 16) There are more with us 
than with them, which is explained as referring to the good angels who 
are with us to aid us, and the wicked spirits who are our foes 

I answer that Jlore angels stood firm than sinned For sin is contrary to 
the natural inclination, while that which is against the natural order hap- 
pens in a smaller number, for nature procures its effect either always or 
more often than not 

Reply Ob) i The Philosopher is speaking with regard to men, in whom 
evil comes to pass from seeking after sensible pleasures, which are known 
to most men, and from forsaking the good dictated by reason, which good 
IS known to few In the angels there is only an intellectual nature, and 
hence the argument does nut hold 

And from this we have the answer to the second difficulty 
Reply Ob] 3 According to those who hold that the chief devil be- 
longed to the lower order of the angels, who are set over earthly affairs,^” 
it IS evident that some of every order did not fall, but only those of the 
lowest order According to those who maintain that the chief devil was of 
the highest order, it is probable that some fell of every order, just as 
men are taken up into every order to compensate for the angelic rum In 
this view, the liberty of free choice is the more confirmed, which in every 
degree of creature can be turned to evil In the Sacred Scripture, however, 
the names of some orders, as of Seraphim and Thrones, are not attributed 
to demons, since they are derived from the ardor of love and from God’s 
indwelling, which are not consistent with mortal sin Yet the names of 
Cherubim, Powers, and Principalities are attributed to them, because these 
names are derived from knowledge and from power, which can be common 
to both good and bad 
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Question LXlV 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE DEMONS 
[In Four Articles) 

It nnw rBmam'i as a sequel to deal with the punishment of the demons, 
under which heading there are four points of inquiry (i) The darkening 
of their intellect (2) The obstinacv of their will I3) Their grief (4) 
Their place of punishment 


First \rtirle 

WHETHtH THr IlEMONS INTIILECT IS DARKENED BY 
PRIVATION Tlir KNDWLCDGI UI ALL TRUTH? 

We prncrrd thus to the First \rluh — 

Ohjrcitnn i It would seem that the demons’ intellect is darkened by 
being deprived of the knowledge of all triilh Fur if they knew any truth at 
all they would most of all know themsiKes which is to know separated 
substances hut this is not in keiping with their unhappiness, for it seems 
to belong Ui great happiness, so much so that some writers have assigned 
as man’s last happiness [he kiinvilidge of the separated substances ^ There- 
fore the demons are deprived of .ill knowledge of truth 

Ohj 2 Further, what is most manifest in its nature seems to be spe- 
cially manifest to the angels, whetiier gnoil nr bad That the same is not 
most manifesl with regard to ourselves comes from the weakness of our 
intellect which ilrms its knowledge from phantasms, just as it comes 
from the weakness of its eye that the owl cannot behold the light of the 
sun Hut the demons cannot know God Who is most manifest in Himself, 
because He is the sovereign truth, and this is because they are not clean of 
heart, hi which alone can God be seen Therefore neither can they know 
other things 

Ohj y Furthei, according to Augustine the proper knowledge of the 
angels is Lwntnld, namely morning and evening - But the demons have no 
morning knowledge, because Lhev do not see things in the W^ord, nor have 
they the evening knowledge, because this evening knowledge refers the 
things known to the Creator's praise \nd so after evening comes morning 
(CeW 1) Therefore the demons can have noknowledge of things 

Ob} 4 Further, the angels at their creation knew the mystery of the 

' Cf below, q 8.S, a 1 ■‘Dr Cenrn olf Lid, IV, 12 (PL 34, 317) , De Civil Dei, 
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kiogdom of God, as Augustine says® But the demons are deprived of such 
knowledge for if they had known it, they would never have crucified the 
Lord of glory, as is said i Cor 11 B Therefore, for the same reason, they 
are deprived of all other knowledge of truth 

06 ; s Further, whatever truth anyone knows is known either naturally, 
as we know first principles, or by deriving it from someone else, as we 
know by learning, or by long experience, as the things we learn by dis- 
covery Now the demons cannot know the truth by Iheir own nature, be- 
cause, as Augustine says, the good angels are separated from them as 
light IS from darkness '‘Now every manifestation is made through light, as 
IS said hphes v 13 In like manner, they cannot learn by revelation, nor by 
learning from the good angels, because there is no frllowship of light with 
darkness (2 Cor vi 14) Nor can they learn by long experience, because 
experience comes from the senses Consequently there is no knowledge of 
truth in them 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that certain gifts were bestowed upon 
the demons which, we say, have not been changed at all, hut remain entire 
and most brilliant'' Now, the knowledge of truth stands among those 
natural gifts Consequently there is some knowledge of truth in them 

I answer that. The knowledge of truth is twofold one which comes 
from nature, and one which comes from grace The knowledge which comes 
from grace is likewise twofold the first is purely speculative, as when 
divine secrets are imparted to an individual, the other is affective, and 
produces love for God This knowledge properly belongs to the gift of 
wisdom 

Of these three kinds of knowledge the first was neither taken away nor 
lessened m the demons This follows from the very nature of the angel, 
who, according to his nature, is an intellect or mind For, because of 
the simplicity of his substance, nothing can be removed from his nature, 
so as to punish him by subtracting from his natural powers, as a man is 
punished by being deprived of a hand or foot or of something else There- 
fore Dionysius says that the natural gifts remain entire in them “ Conse- 
quently, their natural knowledge is not diminished The second kind of 
knowledge, however, which comes through grace, and consists m specula- 
tion, has not been utterly taken away from them, but lessened, because of 
such divine secrets only so much is revealed to them as is necessary That 
IS done either by means of the angels, or through some temporal workings 
of divine power, as Augustine says,’ but it is not done in the same degree 
as to the holy angels, to whom many more things are revealed, and more 
fully, in the Word Himself But of the third knowledge, as likewise of 
charity, they are utterly deprived 
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Reply Ob] i Happiness consists in sell-application to something higher 
The separated substances are above us in the order of nature, and hence 
man can have happiness of a kind by knowing the separated substances, 
although his perfect happiness consists in knowing the first substance, 
namely, God But it is quite connatural for one separate substance to 
know another, just as it is connatural lor us to know sensible natures 
Hence, just as man’s happmess does not consist in knowing sensible na- 
tures, so neither does the angel’s happiness consist in knowing separated 
substances 

Reply Ob) 2 What is most manifest in its nature is hidden from us he- 
caiise it surpasses the bounds of our intellect, and not merely because our 
intellect draws knowledge from phantasms Now the divine substance sur- 
passes the proportion not only of the human intellect, but even of the 
angelic Consequently, not even an angel can iit his own nature know God’s 
substance Yrt because of the perfeiliun of his intellect he can of his 
nature have a higher knowledge of (»od than man can have Such a knowl- 
edge of God remains also in the denuins For although they do not possess 
the purify which comes with giace, nevertheless they have purity of na- 
ture, and this suffices for the knowledge of God which belongs to them 
from then nature 

Ripply Ob) The crcatuie is darkness m comparison with the excel- 
lence of the divine light and therefore the creature’s knowledge in its 
own nature is called cventiii; knowledge For the evening is akin to dark- 
ness, yet It possesses soiiu light hut when the light fails utterly, then it is 
night So, then, the knnwleilge rd things in their own nature, when referred 
to the praise of the Creator as it is in the good angels, has something of 
the disine light, and lan be lalkd evening knowledge, but if it be not 
referred to God, as is the case with the demons, it is not called evening, hut 
nocturnal knowledge Actordmglv we read in Genests (1 5) that the dark- 
ness, which God separated from the light. He called mpht 

Reply Ob) 4 All ihe angels had some knowledge from the very begin- 
ning respecting the injsterv of God’s kingdom, which found its completion 
in rhrist, and most of all friim the moment when they were beatified by 
the vision of the Word, W'hich the demons never had Yet all the angels 
did not fully nor equally apprehend it and hence the demons much less 
fully understood the mystery of the Incarnation, when Christ was in the 
world For, as Augustine observes. It was not manijested to them as it was 
to the holy angels, who en)ov a parliapated eternity oj the Word, but it 
was made known by some temporal effects, so as to strike terror into them ® 
For had they fully and with certitude known that he was the Son of God, 
and the effect of His passion, they would never have procured the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord of glorv 
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Reply Ob] 5 The demons know a truth in three ways First, by the 
subtlety of their nature Far although they are darkened by the privation 
of the light of grace, yet they are enlightened by the light of their intel- 
lectual nature Secondly, by revelation from the holy angels For while not 
agreeing with them in conformity of will, they do agree, nevertheless, by 
their likeness of intellectual nature, according to which they can accept 
what IS manifested by others Thirdly, they know by long experience, but 
not as deriving it from the senses However, when the likeness of their in- 
nate intelligible species finds realization m individual things, they know 
some things as present, which previously they did not know as futilre, as 
We said when dealing with the knowledge of the angels 


Second Arlicle 

WHETHER THE WILL OF THE DEMONS IS DDSTINATE IN 

EVIL? 

We proceed thus to the Second Arlitle — 

Objection i It would seem that the will of the demons is not obstinate 
in evil For liberty of choice belongs to the nature of an intellectual being, 
which nature remains in the demons But liberty of choice is directly and 
firstly ordained to good rather than to evil Therefore the demons’ will is 
not so obstinate in evil as not to be able to return to what is good 

Ob] 2 Further, since God’s mercy is infinite, it is greater than the 
demons’ malice, which is finite But no one returns from the malice of sin 
to the goodness of justice save through God’s meicy Therefore even the 
■demons can return from their state of malice to the state of justice 

Obj j Further, if the demons have a will obstinate in evil, then their 
Will would be especially obstinate in the sin whereby they fell But that sin, 
namely, pride, is no longer m them, because the motive for the sin, namely, 
the demon's excellence, no longer remains Therefore the demon is not 
obstinate in maliLe 

Obj 4 Further, Gregory says that man can be reinstated by another, 
since he fell through another® But, as was already observed, the lower 
demons fell through the highest one Therefore their fall can be repaired 
by another Consequently they are not obstinate in malice 

Ob] 5 Further, whoever is obstinate in malice never performs any good 
work But the demon performs some good works, for he confesses the 
truth, saying to Christ / know Who Thou art, the holy one of God (Mark 
1 24) The demons also believe and tremble (Jas ii 19) And Dionysius 
observes that they desire what is good and best, which is, to be, to live, to 
understand Therefore they are not obstinate in malice 
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On the contrary, It is said (fi Ixniii 23) The pride of them that hate 
Thee ascendeth continually, and this is understand ai the demans There- 
fore they remain ever alistinate in their malice 

/ answer that. It was Drigen’s opinion that every creaturely will can by 
reason af free chaice he inclined to good and evil, with the exception of the 
soul ol Christ because oi the union of the ord Such a view, how- 
ever, deprives angels and saints of true beatitude, because everlasting sta- 
bility is of the very nature of true beatitude That is whv it is termed life 
everlasting It is also contrary to the authority of Sacred Scripture, which 
declares that demons and wicked men shall be sent into everlasting punish- 
ment, and the good brought into ivirlasting life Consequently, such an 
opinion must be considered erroneous, and m anord with Catholic Faith 
it must be held firmly both that the will of the good angels is confirmed in 
good, and that the will of the demons is rdislinate 111 evil 

We must seek, for the cause of this obstinacy, not in the gravity of the 
sin hut in the condition oi their nature o' slate For as Damascene says, 
death is to Pi.cn, what the fall is to the angels Now it is clear that all the 
mortal sins of men, grave or less grive, are pardonable before death, 
whereas after death they arc without remission, and endure for ever 

To find, then, the cause of this obstinacc, it must be borne in mind that 
the appetitive power is in all things proportioned to the apprehensive 
luiwer, whereby it is niiivi'l as the muvalile b\ its mover For the sensitive 
appetite .seeks a particular good, while the will seeks the universal good, as 
was said above," just as the sense apprehends particulars, while the intel- 
lect apprehends univ(rs,ils Now the angel’s apprehension differs from 
man's in this respect, that b> his intellect the angel apprehends immovably 
(just as we ap(irehend immovably first principles, tbe object of the habit of 
intellect, with immobility) whereas man In' his reason apprehends mov- 
ably, proi ceding riisnirsivclv from one thing to another, and having the 
way open by which he mav proceed to either of two opposites Conse- 
qiienllv man's will adheres to a Ihiiig niiivablv, and with the power of for- 
saking it and of clinging to the opposite, whereas the angel’s will adheres 
fixedly and immovaliU Therefore il the angel's will be considered before 
Its adhesion it can freely adhere either to this or to its opposite (namely, 
m sulIi things as he docs not will naturally) , but after he has once ad- 
hered, he chugs immovably So it is customary to say that man's free 
choice IS flexible to the opposite both before and after choice, but the 
angels free rhniie is flexiblt to either opposite before the choice, but not 
after Therefore the good angels who always adhered to justice, were con- 
firmed therein whereas the wicked ones, sinning, are obstinate in sin 
Later on we shall treat of the obstinacy of men who are damned 
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Reply Obj i The good and wicked angels have free choice, hut accord- 
ing to the manner and condition of their state, as has heen said 

Reply Ob] 2 God’s mercy delivers from sin those who repent But such 
as are not capable of repenting, cling immovably to sin, and are not de. 
livered by the divine mercy 

Reply Ob] 3 The devil’s first sin still remains in him according to de- 
sire, although not in the sense that he believes that he can obtain what he 
desired Even so, if a man were to believe that he can commit murder, and 
wills to commit it, and afterwards the power is taken from him, neverthe- 
less, the will to murder can stay with him, so that he would he had done it, 
or still would do it if he could 

Reply Ob] 4 The fact that man sinned from another’s suggestion is not 
the whole cause why man’s sin is pardonable Consequently the argument 
does not hold good 

Reply Ob] 5 A demon's act is twofold One comes of deliberate will, 
and this is properly called his own act Such an act on the demon’s part is 
always wicked, because, although at times he does something good, yet he 
does not do it well, as when he tells the truth in order to deceive, and 
when he believes and confesses, yet not willingly, but compelled by the 
evidence of things Another kind of act is natural to the demon, and this 
can be good, and bears witness to the goodness of nature Yet he abuses 
even such good acts to evil purpose 


Third Article 

WHETHEH THERE IS SORROW IN THE DEMONS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that there is no sorrow in the demons For 
Since sorrow and joy are opposites, they cannot be together in the same 
subject But there is joy in the demons For Augustine says The devil has 
power over them who despise Cod's commandments, and he re]oicrs over 
this sinister power Therefore there is no sorrow in the demons 

Ob] 2 Further, sorrow is the cause of fear, for those things cause fear, 
while they are future, which cause sorrow when they are present But there 
is no fear in the demons, according to Job uli 24, Who was made to jear 
no one Therefore there is no grief in the demons 

Ob] 3 Further, it is a good thing to be sorry for evil But the demons 
can do no good action Therefore they cannot be sorry, at least for the 
evil of sm, which applies to the worm of conscience 

On the contrary, The demon’s sin is greater than man’s sin But man is 
punished with sorrow because of the pleasure taken in sin, according to 
Apoc xvin 7, Aj much as she hath glorified herself, and lived in delicacies, 
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so much torment and sorrow give ye to her Consequently much more is the 
devil punished with the grief of sorrow, because he especially glorified 
himself 

I answer that, Fear, sorrow, joy, and the like, so far as they are pas- 
sions, cannot exist m the demons, for thus they are proper to the sen- 
sitive appetite, which is a power m a corporeal organ According, however, 
as they denote simple acts of the will, they can be in the demons And it 
must be said that there is sorrow in them, because sorrow, as denoting a 
simple act of the will, is nothing else than the resistance of the will to what 
IS, or to what is not Now it is evident that the demons would wish many 
things not to be, which are, and others to be, which are not, for, out of 
envy, they would wish others to be damned, who are saved Consequently, 
sorrow must be said to exist in them, and especially because it is of the 
very notion of punishment that it be repugnant to the will Moreover, they 
are depnved of happiness, whiih they desire naturally In the same way, 
their wicked will is curbed in many respects 
Reply Obj i Joy and sorrow an opposites about the same thing, but 
not about different Lhiiigs Hence Iheic is nothing to hinder a man from 
being sorry for one thing, and jnvful for another, especially so far as sor- 
row and jnv imply simple acts nf the will Fur, not merely in different 
things, but even in one and the same thing, there can be something that we 
will, and something th.it we will nut 

Reply Ob] 2 As there is sorrow in the demons over present evil, so also 
there IS fear of future cmI Nun when it is said, He wat made to jear no 
one, this is to be understood nf ihc fear of God which restrains from sin 
For it is written elsewhere that t/ir i/fto/r firfiit'i (inrflrfwfiii (das 11 19) 
Reply Ob] 3 To be siiin fm the e\il of sin because of the sm bears 
witness to the goodness of the will, In whuh the evil of sm is opposed But 
to be sorry fur the evil of piinishmeiU, or for the evil of sm because nf 
the punishment, bears witness to the goodness of nature, to which the evil 
of punishment is opposed Henif Xugustine savs that Sorrow jor good lost 
iv punishment is the witness t« a goad naluri ” Consequently, since the 
demon has a perverse and obstinate will, he is not sorry for the evil of sin 

Fnurlh ArtK-lc 

WHETHER QUH VTMOSrillRl is THE DEMONS' PLACE 
□ t PUNISHMENT? 

H e proceed thus to the Fnurlh Xrtidc — 

Objection 1 It would seem that this atmosphere is not the demons’ 
place of punishment For a demon is a spiritual nature But a spiritual 
nature is not affected by place Therefore there is no place of punishment 
for demons 
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Ob] 2 Further, man’s sin is not graver than the demons’ But man’s 
place of punishment is hell Much more, therefore, is it the demons' place 
of punishment, and consequently not the cloudy atmosphere 

Ob] 3 Further, the demons are punished with the pain of fire But there 
IS no fire in the cloudy atmosphere Therefore the cloudy atmosphere is 
not the place of punishment for the demons 

On the contrary, Augustine says, that the cloudy atmosphere ts as a 
prison to the demons until the ]udgmcnt day 

I answer that, The angels in their own nature stand midway between 
God and men Now the order of divine providence so disposes, that it pro- 
cures the welfare of the inferior orders through the superior But man’s 
welfare is disposed hy divine providence in two ways First of all, directly, 
when a man is brought to good and withheld from evil, and this is fittingly 
dune through the good angels In another way, indirectly, as when anyone 
assailed is exercised by fighting against opposition It was fitting for this 
procuring of man's welfare to be brought about through the wicked angels 
lest they should cease to be of service in the natural order after their fall 
Consequently, a twofold place of punishment is due to the demons one, by 
reason of their sin, and this is hell, another, in order that they may tempt 
men, and thus the cloudy atmosphere is their due place of punishment 

Now the procuring of men’s salvation is prolonged even to the judg- 
ment day Consequently, the ministry of the angels and wrestling with 
demons endure until then Hence until then the good angels are sent to us 
here, and the demons are in this dark atmosphere for our trial, although 
some of them are even now in hell, to torment those whom they have led 
astray, just as some of the good angels are with the holy souls in heaven 
But after the judgment day all the wicked, both men and angels, will be 
in hell, and the good in heaven 

Reply Ob] i A place is not penal to angel or soul as if affecting the 
nature by changing it, but as affecting the will by saddening it because 
the angel or the soul apprehends that it is in a place not agreeable to its 

will 

Reply Ob] 2 One soul is not set over another m the order of nature, 
as the demons are over men in the order of nature, consequently there is 
no parallel 

Reply Ob] 3 Some'° have maintained that the pain of sense for demons 
and souls is postponed until the judgment day, and that the beatitude of 
the saints is likewise postponed until the judgment day But this is er- 
roneous, and contrary to the teaching of the Apostle (a Cor v i) // our 
earthly house oj this habitation be dissolved, we have a house in heaven 
Others,^" again, while not admitting the same of souls, admit it as to 
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demons But it is better to say that the same judgment is passed upon 
wicked souls and wicked angels, even as on good souls and good angels 
Consequentlj, , it must be said that a heavenly place belongs to the glory 
of the angels, and \ et their glory is not lessened by their coming to us, for 
they consider that place to be their own, just as in the same way we say 
that the bishop's honor is not lessened while he is not actually sitting on 
his throne In like manner, it must be said that although the demons are 
not actually bound within the fire of hell while they are in this dark atmos- 
phere, nevertheless, their punishment is nut lessened, because they know 
that such confinement is their due Hence it 15 said in a Gfosj upon Jas 
III (1 7 'hry rarrv the fire of htll with thnn uihcnvir thcv go Nor la 
this contrary to what is said {Luke \iii ji), Thiy besought the Leird not 
to cast them into the abyss, for thev asked for this, deeming it to be a 
punishment for them to be cast out of a plai e where they could injure 
men Hence it is staled, 7 hey besought Him that lie would not expel them 
out oj the country [Mark \ 10) 
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TREATISE ON THE WORK DF THE SIX DAYS 


Question LXV 

THE WORK DF CREATION OF CORPDRE\L CREATURES 
[In Four Artiths) 

From the consideration of spiritual creatures we proceed to that of cor- 
poreal creatures, in the production of which, as Holy Scripture makes 
mention, three works are found, namely, the work of creation, as given in 
the words, In the beginning God created heaven and earth [Gen i i) , the 
work of distinction, as given in the words. He divided the light from the 
darkness, and the •uaters that arc above the firmament from the waters 
that are under the firmament [Gen i 4, 7) , and the work of adornment, 
expissssi thus, Let there te lights m the firmament [Gen 1 14) 

First, then, we must consider the work of creation, secondly, the work 
of distinction,' and thirdly, the work of adornment - Under the first head 
there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether corporeal creatures are from 
God? (2) Whether they were created because of God’s goodness? (^) 
Whether they were created by God through the medium of the angels'* 
(4) Whether the forms of bodies are from the angels or immediately from 
God? 


First Article ♦ 

WHFTHER CORPOREAL CREATURES ARE FROM ODD? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that corporeal creatures are not from God 
For it IS said [Ecdcs 111 14) I have learned that all the works which 
God hath made, continue for ever But visible bodies do not continue for 
ever, for it is said [2 Cor iv ifl) The things which are seen arc temporal, 
but the things which are not seen arc eternal Therefore God did not 
make visible bodies 

Ob] 2 Further, it is said [Gen 1 31) God saw all the things that He 
had made, and they were very good But corporeal creatures are evil, since 
we find them harmful in many wavs as may be seen in serpents, in the 
sun's heat, and other like things Now a thing is called evil, in so far as it 
IS harmful Corporeal creatures, therefore, are not from God 
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Ob) 3 FurthEF, what is from God does not withdraw us from God, hut 
leads us to Hun But carporeal creatures withdraw us from God Hence 
the Apostle says (a Car iv i§) While we look not at the things which 
are seen Corporeal creatures, therefore, are not from God 

D» the contrary. It is said IFr cslv 5 ) Who made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all things that are in them 

I answer that, L'ertain heretics maintain that visible things are not 
created by the Giid Who is good, but by an evil principle, and allege in 
proof of their error the words of the Apostle {s Cor iv 4), The god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of unbihcvrrs^ But this position is al- 
together untenable For if things that differ agree in some point, there 
must be some cause for that agreement, sinci things diverse in nature can- 
not be united of themselves Henre, whenever m different things some one 
thing common to all is found, it must be that these different things receive 
that one thing from some one cause, as different bodies that are hot receive 
their heat from fire but bung is finirid to be common to all things how- 
ever otherwise different There must, therifure be one principle of being 
from which all things 111 whatever wav tvisimg have their being, whether 
they are invisible and spiritual, ur visible and corporeal But the devil is 
called the god of this world, not as having created it, but because world- 
lings serve him of whom also the \posllc savs speaking in the same sense, 
Whosi god tr thnr billv {Thil m 10) 

Reply Ob) i All the crejtmes of Ibid in some respects continue fur 
ever, at hast as to matter smie whal is arealed will never be annihilated 
even though it be torruptible But the tiearfr a treature approaches God, 
\^pio IS iinninvaljle. the mure it iilso is iiiniiovablL For corruptible crea- 
tHfeS endure for ever as regards iheir nutter, though they change as re- 
g*rtls LliL'ir siiljstaai idl fnim But inLOrruptiblti creaLures endure with re- 
spM^t tu their siih^'Linie, ihiivigh they are inuLdlile m other respects, such 
place, us are the hca\enl\ borlns or the affection'^, as are spiritual 
creatures Kiit the Apiislle s winds. Phi whuh are sp^ti are tem- 

poral, thouRh true even as regards such Ihin/js considered in themseKes 
(in sn far as every visible creature is sublet L to time, either as to beiii^ or 
as to movement), are intended to appK to \isiljle things in so far as they 
are offered tii man as rewaids Fur suth itwaids as consist in these visible 
things, are temporal, while those lli.ii iri invimliU endure forever Hence 
he had said before (j Cot i\ 17I It ■ii)ork\th for us an eternal 
weight oj 

Rc pl\' Ob] 2 Corporeal creatures according to their nature are good, 
though this good is not universal hut partial and limited The conse- 
quence of this particularity and limitedness is a certain opposition of con 
trary qualities, though each quality is good in itself To those, however, 
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who Estimate things, not by the nature thereof, but by the good they them- 
selves can denve therefrom, everything which is harmful to themselves 
seems absolutely evil For they do not reflect that what is in some way iii- 
junous to one person, to another is beneficial, and that even to themselves 
the same thing may be evil in some respects, but good in others And this 
could not be, if bodies were essentially evil and harmful 

Reply Obj 3 Creatures of themselves do not withdraw us from God, but 
lead us to Him, for the invisible things of Cod are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made [Rom 1 20) If, then, they withdraw men 
from God, it is the fault of those who use them foolishly Thus it is said 
[Wis xiv ii) Creatures are turned into a snare to the feet n/ the unwise 
And the very fact that they can thus withdraw us from God proves that 
they came from Him, for they cannot lead the foolish away from God 
except by the allurements of some good that they have from Him 

Second Article 

WHETHER CORPOREAL THINGS WERE MADE FOR THE SAKE 
OF god’s GOODNESS? 

We proceed thus to the Second irticlr — 

Objection i It would seem that corporeal creatures were not made be- 
cause of God's goodness For it is said (TFu 1 14) that God created all 
things that they might be Therefore all things were created for their own 
being’s sake, and not for the sake of God’s goodness 

Obj 2 Further, good has the nature of an end, and therefore the greater , 
good in things is the end of the lesser good But spiritual creatures ar^ ‘ 
related to corporeal creatures as the greater good to the lesser Corporeal erS- 
tures, therefore, are created for the sake of spiritual creatures, and not for the 
sake of God’s goodness „ 

Obj 3 Further, justice does not give unequal things except to the ig|- 
equal Now God is just Therefore inequality not created by God must 
precede all inequality created by Him But an inequality not created by 
God can arise only from free choice, and consequently all inequality re- 
sults from the different movements of free choice Now, corporeal creatures 
are unequal to spiritual creatures Therefore the former were made for the 
sake of some movements of free choice, and not fur the sake of God’s 
goodness 

On the contrary, It is said [Prov xvi 4) The Lord hath made all things 
for Himself 

I answer that, Drigen held that corporeal creatures were not made ac- 
cording to God’s original purpose, but in punishment of the sm of spiritual 
creatures'* For he maintained that in the beginning God made spiritual 
creatures only, and all of equal nature Now, some of these, by the use 
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□f free choice, turned to God, and, according to the measurB of their con- 
version, were given a higher or a lower rank, retaining their simplicity, 
while others turned from God, and became bound to different kinds of 
bodies according to the degree of their turning away ' But this position is 
erroneous In the first place, because it is contrarj to Scripture, which, 
after narrating the production of each kind of corporeal creatures, sub- 
joins, Gud saw that it was good {Gen i 1, as if to say that everything 
was brought into being for the reason that it was good for it to be But 
according to Origen's opinion, the cnrpnreal creature was made, not be- 
cause it was good that it should be, bul that the evil in another might be 
punished Secondly, because it would follow that the present arrangement 
of the corporeal world would arise from mere chance For if the sun’s body 
was made what it is that it might serve for a punishment suitable to some 
sin of a spintual creature, it would follow, if other spiritual creatures had 
sinned in the same wav as the one to punish whom the sun had been 
created, that many suns would eaist m the world, and so of other things 
But such a innsequencp is altogether inadmissible 

Henre we must set aside this theory as false, and consider that the en- 
tire universe is constituted by all creatures as a whole consists of its parts 
Now it we wish to assign an end to anv whole, and to the parts of that 
whole, we shall find, first, that each and every part exists for the sake of 
Its proper act, as the e\ i lor the act of seeing, secondly, that less honor- 
able parts exist (nr the more honorable, as the senses for the intellect, the 
lungs for the heart, and, thirdlv, that all parts are for the perfection of 
the whole, just as nutter is for form, since the parts are, as it were, the 
Bplter of the whole Furthermore, the whole man is (or the sake of an ex- 
trin^c end, namely, the fruition of God So even in the parts of the uni- 
verse every creature exists for its own proper act and perfection, and the 
les? noble for the nobler, as those creatures that are less noble than man 
eirtst for the sake of man burthermore, eaih anil every creature exists for 
the perfei turn of the entire universe Further still the entire universe, with 
all Its parts, IS ordained towards God as its iiid, inasmuch as it imitates, as 
it were, anil shows forth the divine goodness to the glorv of Giul Reason- 
able creatures, however, have iii some spinal and higher manner God as 
their end sinie thev ran attain to Him by their own operations, by know- 
ing and loving Him Thus it is plain that the divine goodness is the end of 
all corporeal things 

Reply Ohj 1 Tn that anv creature possesses being, it represents the 
divine Being and Its goodness And therefore the fact that God created 
all things that tluv might have being does not exclude that He created 
them for His own goodness 

Reply Ob) 2 The proximate end does not exclude the ultimate end 
Therefore that corporeal creatures were, in a manner, made for the sake 
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□f the spiritual does not prevent their being made far the sake ef God’s 
gDodncss 

Reply Obj 3 Equality of justice has its place in retribution, since equal 
rewards or punishments are due to equal merit or dement But this does 
not apply to things in their first establishment For just as an architect, 
without injustice, places stones of the same kind in different parts of a 
building, not because of any antecedent difference in the stones, but 
with a view to securing that perfection of the entire building which could 
not be obtained except by tbe different positions of the stones, even so, 
God from the beginning, to secure perfection in the universe, has set 
therein creatures of various and unequal natures, according to His wis- 
dom, and without injustice, since no diversity of merit is presupposed 

Third Article 

WHETHER CDRPaREAL CREATURES WERE PRODUCED BY 
GOD THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE ANGELS? 

We proceed thua to the Third Article — 

ObjecHon i It would seem that corporeal creatures were produced by 
God through the medium of the angels For, as all things are governed by 
the divine wisdom, so by it all things were made, according to Ps cm 24 
Thou hast made all things in wisdom But it belongs to wisdom to ordain, 
as stated in the beginning of the Metaphysics ” Hence in the government 
of things the lower is ruled by the higher in a certain fitting order, as 
Augustine says ^ Therefore in the production of things it was ordained 
that the corporeal should be produced by the spiritual, as the lower by the 
higher 

Ob; 2 Further, diversity of effects shows diversity of causes, since like 
always produces like If then all creatures, both spiritual and corporeal, 
were produced immediately by God, there would be no diversity in 
creatures, for one would not be further removed from God than another 
But this IS clearly false, for the Philosopher says that some things are 
corruptible because they are far removed from God " 

D6j 3 Further, infinite power is not required to produce a finite effect 
But every body is finite Therefore, it could be, and was, produced by the 
finite power of spiritual creatures, for in such beings there is no distinc- 
tion between to be and to be able, especially as no dignity befitting a being 
according to its nature is denied to them, unless it be in punishment of a 
fault 

On the contrary. It is said [Gen i i) In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth, by which are understood corporeal creatures These, 
therefore, were produced immediately by God 
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/ answer that, Some h^ive maintained that creatures proceeded from God 
by dej^rees, in such a way that a first creature proceeded from Him imme- 
diately, and in its turn produced another, and so on until the production of 
corporeal creatures “ But this position is untenable, since the first produc- 
tion oi corporeal creatures is by creation, by which matter itself is produced , 
for in the act of comini; into being the imperfect must be made before the 
perfect Now it is impossible that anything should be created, save by God 
alone 

In proof of this we must consider that the higher the cause, the more 
numerous the things to which its causality extends Now the underlying 
principle in things is always more univer-.al than that which intorms and re- 
stricts it, and thus, being is more universal than living, living than under- 
standing, and matter than form The mun- «iilrl\ then, one thing underlies 
others, the more directly does that thing proceed from a higher cause Thus 
the thing that primarily underlies all things belongs properly to the causality 
of the sLipiemc cause Therefore no secondary lause can produce anything, 
unless there is prcsuppostul in the produced thing something that is caused 
by a higher cause But crtatiiin is the prmliicliiin of a thing in its entire sub- 
stance, without presupiuisitig anything, either uncreated or created Hence 
It remains that nothing can create except God alone, Who is the first cause 
Therefore, in order to •-hruc that all bodies were created immediately by 
God, Moses said In thi h/ i^inmni’ God ucatrd heaven and earth 
Reply Oh] I Tn the [icudiiction of things an order exists, hut not such 
that one creature is created by anolhei, for that is impossible, liuL rather 
such that hy the divini v\ isdom dixcrsc grades are conslitui ed m ci eatures 
Reply 01 )] 2 God Hin'silf, though one, has knowledge of many and dif- 
ferent things without ilLtnnuiil tn I'lc snnpluity uf His nature as has been 
shown above Heiu e tiv Hi-, wisdom He is the cause of diverse things, pro- 
duced according to the ilnirsily of what is known by Him, even as an arti- 
ficer, by apprehending iliveice fnrnis produces diverse works of art 

Ri ply Ob] t ^ he .iiiiouni iil power in an agent is measured not only hy 
the thing made, but also by the luanner of making it, for one and the same 
thing IS made in one wo^ In .1 grtaltr powei, 111 another by a lesser But 
the jiruduLtiiiii of finili thing-, where nothing is presupposed as existing, is 
the w ork of infinite power and, as sin li, can belong to no creature 

^Avuinna cl iIiiivl q i v Lf jl-,!) X\iceliron t'oin I Uhf, II, 24 |p 71) , III, 
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Fourlh Article 

WHETHER THE FORMS OF BODIES ARE FROM THE 
ANGELS? 

IV s proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It wauld seem that the forms of bodies are from the angels 
For Boethius sa\s From forms Chat arc without matter come the forms that 
are in matter But forms that are without matter are spiritual substances, 
and forms that are in matter are the forms of bodies Therefore, the forms 
of bodies are from spiritual substances 

Ob] 2 Further, all that is such by participation is reduced to that which 
IS such by its essence But spiritual substances are forms essentially, whereas 
corporeal creatures have forms by participation Therefore the forms of cor- 
poreal things are derived from spiritual substances 

Ob) j Further, spiritual substances have more power as causes than the 
heavenly bodies But the heavenly bodies give form to things here below, 
for which reason they are said to cause generation and corruption Much 
more, therefore, are material forms derived from spiritual substances 

On the contrary Augustine says W e must not suppose that this corporeal 
matter serves the angels at their nod, hut rather that it obeys God thus 
But corporeal matter may be said to serve at the nod of that being from 
which It receives its form Corporeal forms, then, are not from the angels, 
but from God 

I answer that, It was the opinion of some that all corporeal forms are de- 
rived from the spiritual substances which we call the angels And there are 
two ways in which this has been held 

Plato held that the forms of corporeal matter are derived from, and 
formed bv, Forms immaterially subsisting,*' by a kind of participation " 
Thus beheld that there exists an immaterial man, and an immaterial horse,''' 
and so forth, and that from such the individual sensible things that we see 
are constituted, in so far as in corporeal matter there abides the impression 
received from these separate forms, by a kind of assimilation, or, as he calls 
it, participation ^nd, according to the Platonists the older of forms cor- 
responds to the order of those separate substances For eXiimple, there is a 
separate substance, which is a horse and the cause of all horses, above this is 
separate life, or per jr life, as they term it, which is the cause of all life, and 
above this again is that which they call being itself, which is the cause of all 
being 

Avicenna," however, and certain others,'" have maintained that the forms 
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of corporeal things do not subsist per se in matter, but in the intellect only 
Thus they say that from forms existing in the intellect of spiritual creatures 
(called intelligences by them, but angels by us) proceed all the forms of cor- 
poreal matter, as the form of his handiwork proceeds from the forms n the 
mind of the craftsman This theory seems to be the same as that of certain 
heretics of moilern times, who say that floii indeed created all things, but 
that the devil formed corporeal matter, and diflerentiated it into species 

But all these apmiiins seem to have a common origin They all, m fact, 
sought for a cause of forms as though the form were of itself brought into 
being Hut, as Aristotle proves, what is made, properly speaking, is the 
Lompositc Now, such are the forms of corruptible things that at one time 
they exist and at another time thej do not exist, without being themselves 
generated or corrupted, but they bei nine generated or corrupted by reason 
of the generation or corruption of the tompositts For forms themselves 
do not have being, but rnminisiies have being through forms, for according 
to a thing’s mode of being is the mnile m which it is brought into being 
Since, then, like is produced from like, we must not look for the cause of cor- 
poreal foims in any immaterial form, but in something that is composite, 
as this Are is generated b\ that Are L'orporeal forms, therefore, are caused, 
not as emanations from some immaterial form, but by the reduction of mat- 
ter from piitentialUy Lu act by some composite agent But since the com- 
posite agent, which is a biiily, is moved by a created spiritual substance, as 
Augustine says,-‘- it follows further that even corporeal forms are derived 
from spiritual substances, not as emanating from them, but as the term of 
their movement And, lurlhcr still, iht speiies of the angelic intellect, which 
are, as it were, certain seiiuual principles of corporeal forms, must be referred 
to God as the Arst cause 

But in the Arst production of corporeal creatures no transmutation from 
potentiality to act can have taken place Accordingly, the corporeal forms 
that bodies had when Arst produced came immediatelv Ironi God, Whose 
bidding alone matter obeys, as ils own proper cause To signify this, Moses 
prefaces each divine work with the words, God said, Let this thing be, or 
that, to denote the formaluin of all things bv the Word oi God, from Whom, 
according to Augustine, is all form and pincss and concord oj parts 

Reply Oh) i By imiiiaterial forms Boethius understands the exemplars 
of things in Ihe mind of God In the same way, the Apostle says [Heb xi 
d) By jiith an undtrslanJ that the world was framed by the Word of Gad, 
that from invisible things visible things might be made But if by imma- 
terial forms he understands the angels, we must say that from them come 
material forms, not by emanation, but by motion 
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Reply Obj 2 Forms received into matter are to be referred, not to seli- 
subsisting forms of the same nature, as the Platonists held, but either to m- 
telligihle forms of the angelic intellect, from which they proceed by move- 
ment, or, still higher, to the e-templars in the divine intellect, by which even 
the seeds of forms are implanted in created things, that they may be able to 
be brought by movement into act 

Reply Ob) 3 The heavenly bodies inform earthly ones by movement, 
not by emanation 



Question LXVl 


THF ORDER OF CREATION TOWXRDS DISTINCTION 
\In Four Articles) 

We must next cnnaider the work of riisLinrlion And first, the ordering of 
creation towards distinction, secondly, the distinction itself Under the first 
head there are four points of inquiry ( i) Whether the informity of created 
matter preceded in time its formation’-' (2) W’hether the matter of all Cor- 
fioreal things is the same? (t) Whether the empyrean heaven was created 
contemporaneously with formless matter-' (4) Whether time was created 
simultaneously with it^ 


Fir'-l 

WHLTHVn INFUHMIT^ Ob IRIaTH» MATTER PRECEDED IN 
1 IMI ns I OHM ATIfiN ? 

IFr proceed thus tc tkt First Irtuh — 

Objection 1 It would seen that the infnrmitv of matter preceded in time 
Its formation For it is s.inl ((nn 1 2I The nirth-uas void and empty, or 
invisible and sJinpilrss according to another version by which 15 under- 
stood the injormitv of nuittn as Xugiisline says' Therefore matter was 
formless until it receiterl its inrni 

Ohj 2 Further, nature in its vMiiking imitates the working of God, as a 
si'LOiidary cause imitates a first lause Hut in the working of nature, infor- 
mity precedes form in (iiin It dues su (hrrefore, in the dir me working 

Ofj; 3 Further, matler is higher Ih in accident, for matter is part of sub- 
slame But God lanmakeanaunliiilexistwithoutasubject.asiutheSac- 
1 am I'll t of the Mtar Hi iruilil thiictore lause mailer to exist without form 
On Ihi enntrarv, An imperftLl iftrct prurrs imperfection in the agent 
Hut tiiirl IS an ahsoliilelv perfu 1 agent wherefore it is said of Him [Dcut 
\\\u 4I Thi vjorks of God art pitlut 1 herefore the work of His creation 
was at nn time formless Furllur tin fniniation of corporeal creatures was 
effected li> the work of distinction But confusion is opposed to distinction, 
as iiifnruuly to fiirmation If thin fori informity preceded in time the for- 
mation of matter, iL follows Ihrt at ihi beginning confusion, called hy the 
ancients chaos - existed 111 the Lorporeal creation 

/ ansn’cr that. On this point holy men differ in opinion Augustine, for 
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instance, believes that the mformity of matter was not prior in time tn its 
formation, but only m origin Dr the order of nature^ But others, as Basil,'* 
Ambrose,'’ and Chrysostom,® hold that the mformity of matter preceded 
in time its formation And although these opinions seem mutually contra- 
dictory, in reality they differ but little, for Augustine takes the mformity 
of matter m a different sense from the others In his sense it means the 
absence of all form, and if we thus understand it, we cannot say that the 
mformity of matter was prior m lime either to its formation or to its dis- 
tinction As to formation, the argument is clear For if formless matter 
preceded m duration, it already existed, for this is implied by duration, since 
the end of creation is being in act, and art itself is a form T □ say, then, that 
matter preceded, but without form, is to say that being existed actually, yet 
without act, which is a contradiction in terms Nor can it be said that it 
possessed some conunon form on which afterwards supervened different 
forms, to distinguish it Fur this would be to hold the opinion of the ancient 
natural philosophers, who maintained that primary matter was some cor- 
poreal reality m act, as fire, air, water, or some intermediate substance 
Hence, followed the dictum that to be made means merely to be altered’* 
For since the preceding form bestowed actual substantial being, and made 
some particular thing to he, it would follow that the supervening form would 
not, absolutely speaking, make an aitual being, but (Ats actual being, which 
is the proper effect of an accidental form Thus the forms after the first 
would be merely accidents, implying not generation, but alteration Hems 
we must assert that primary matter was not created altogether formless 
nor under any one common form, but under distinct forms And so, if thg 
mformity of matter be taken as referring to the condition of primary mat- 
ter, which in Itself is formless, this mformity did not precede in time its 
formation or distinction, but only in origin and nature, as Augustine says, 
in the same way as puleiitiality is prior to act, and the part to the whole But 
the other holy writers understand by mformity, not the exclusion of all form, 
but the absence of that beauty and comeliness which are now apparent in the 
corporeal creation Accordingly they say that the mformity of corporeal mat- 
ter preceded its form m duration And so, when this is considered, it ap- 
pears that Augustine agrees with them in some respects, and in others dis- 
agrees, as will be shown later ® 

As far as may be gathered from the text of Genesis, a threefold beauty 
was wanting to corporeal creatures, for which reason they were said to be 
without form For the beauty of light was wanting to all that transparent 
body, which we call the heavens, whence it is said that darkness was upon 
the jace oj the deep And the earth lacked beauty m two ways first, that 
beauty which it acquired when its watery veil was withdrawn, and so we 
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read that the. earth was void, nr invisible, inasmuch as the waters covered 
and concealed it Jriim view, secondly, that which it derives from being 
adorned by herbs and plants, for which reason it is called empty, or, accord- 
ing to another reading, shapeless — that is, unadorned Thus after the men- 
tion of two created natures, the heaven and the earth, the mformity of the 
heaven is indicated by the words, darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
since the air is included under heaven, and the mformity of the earth, by 
the words, Hie earth was void and empty 

Reply Oh] i The word earth is taken differently in this passage by 
Augustine, and by other writers Augustine holds that by the words earth 
and water, in this passage, primarily matter itself is signified'' For it was 
impossible for Moses to make the idea iif such matter intelligible to an ig- 
norant people, except under the similitude of well-known things Hence he 
uses a variety of figures in speaking of it, calling it not water only, nor earth 
only, lest they should think it In he in very truth water or earth At the same 
time, it has so far a likeness to earth in that it is susceptible of form, and to 
water m its adaptabilitv to a \ariety of forms In this respect, then, the 
earth is said to be void and emptv nr invisible and shapeless, because mat- 
ter IS known by means of form Iltnce, considered in itself, it is called in- 
visible or void, and Us potentiality is filled by form, and that is why Plato 
says that matter is place But other holy writers understand by earth the 
element earth, and we have said how, in this sense, the earth was, accoiding 
to them, without form 

Reply Ob] 2 Nature produces an actual effect from being in potentiality, 
and consequently in the operations of nature potentiality must precede act 
in time, and mformity must precede formation But God produces being m 
act out of nothing, and can, theicfnre, produce a perfect thing m an in- 
stant, according to the greatness of His power 

Reply Ob] j Accident, inasmuch as it is a form, is a kind of act, whereas 
matteCi as such, is essentially being in potentiality Hence it is more repug- 
nant that matter should be in act without lorm, than for an accident to be 
without a subject 

In reply to the first argument in the contrary sense, we say that if, ac- 
cording to some holy writers, mformity was prior in time to the informing 
of matter, this arose, not from want of power on God’s part, but from His 
wisdom, and from the design of preserving due order in the disposition of 
creatures by developing the perfect from the imperfect 

In reply to the second argument, we say that certain of the ancient natural 
philosophers maintained confusion devoid of all distinction,'^ except Anax- 
agoras, who taught that the intellect alone was distinct and without admix- 
ture 
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But previaus to the work of distinction, Holy Scripture enumerates sev- 
eral kinds of differentiation, the first being that of the heaven from the earth, 
in which even a material distinction is expressed, as will be shown later ” 
This IS signified by the words, In the begtnntng God created heaven and 
earth 

The second distinction mentioned is that of the elements according to 
their forms, since both earth and water are named Atr and fire are not men- 
tioned by name because the corporeal nature of these would not be so evi- 
dent as that of earth and water to the ignorant people to whom Moses 
spoke Plato, nevertheless, understood air to be signified by the words, Spirit 
of God, since spirit is another name for air, and considered that by the ward 
heaven is meant fire, for he held heaven to be composed of fire, as Augustine 
relates But Rabbi Moses, though otherwise agreeing with Plato, says that 
fire IS signified by the word darkness, since, said he, fire does not shine in 
its own sphere ’’’ However, it seems more reasonable to hold to what we 
stated above, because by the words Spirit of God Scripture usually means 
the Holy Ghost, Who is said to move over the -waters, not, indeed, in 
bodily shape, but as the craftsman’s will may be said to move over the ma- 
terial to which he intends to give a form 

The third distinction is that of place For the earth is said to be under 
the waters that rendered it invisible, while the air, the subject of darkness, is 
described as being above the waters Darkness -was upon the face of the 
deep The remaining distinctions will appear from what follows 

Second Article 

WHETHER THE lORMLESS MATTER OF ALL CORPOREAL 
THINGS IS THE SAMF? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the formless matter of all corporeal things 
IS the same For Augustine says I find tivo things Thou hast made, one 
formed, the other formless,'’’ and he says that the latter was the invisible 
and shapeless earth, whereby, he adds, the matter of all corporeal things is 
designated Therefore the matter of all corporeal things is the same 

Obj 2 Further, the Philosopher says Things that are one m genus are 
one in matter But all corporeal things are in the same genus of body 
Therefore the matter of all bodies is the same 

06 ; 3 Further, different acts befit different potentialities, and one act 
befits one potentiality But all bodies have the same form, corporeity There- 
fore all bodies have the same matter 

Ob] 4 Further, matter, considered in itself, is only in potentiality But 
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distinction is due to forms Therefore matter considered in itself is the same 
in all corporeal things 

On the contrary, Things of which the matter is the same are mutually 
interchangeable, and mutually active or passive, as it is said But heavenly 
and earthly bodies do not act upon each other mutually Therefore their 
matter is not the same 

/ anm'ir that. On this question the opinions of philosophers have differed 
riato and all who preceded Aristotle held that all bodies are of the nature of 
the four elements Hence, since the four elements have one common mat- 
ter, as their mutual generation and corruption prove, it followed that the 
matter of all bodies is the same But the fact of the incorruptibility of some 
bodies was ascribed by Plato, not to the condition of matter, but to the will 
of the artificer, God, Whom he represents as saying to the heavenly bodies 
By your own nature you are subject to dissolution, but by My mil you are 
mdtssoluhle , for Mv will is mort powerful than the link that binds you to- 
gether But this theory Aristotle disproves by the natural movements of 
bodies For since, he says, the heavenly bodies have a natural movement, 
different from that of the elements, it follows that they have a different 
nature from them For movement in a circle, which is proper to the heavenly 
bodies, IS not by contraries, whereas the movements of the elements are 
mutually opposite, one tending upwards, another downwards, and so, for 
this reason, a heavenly body is without contrariety, whereas the elemental 
bodies have contrariety m their nature And as generation and corruption 
are from contraries, it follows that, whereas the elements are corruptible, 
the heavenlv bodies are incorruptible 

But in spile of this difference of natural corruptibility and incorruptibil- 
ity, Avicebron taught the unity ot matter in all bodies, arguing from the 
unify of the corporeal form"' \nd, indeed, if corporeity were one form in 
itself, on which the other forms that dislinguish bodies from each other 
supervene, this argument would necessarily be true for the form of cor- 
poreity would inhere in nialter immutably, and all bodies would thus be in- 
corruptible so far as concerns the form of corporeity But corruption would 
then be merely accidental through the disappearance of the later forms — 
that us to say, it would be corruption, not pure and simple, but relatively so, 
since a being in act would subsist as the subject of the privation In this 
same way, too, the ancient natural philosophers taught that the substratum 
of bodies was some actual being such as air or fire 

But supposing that no form in corruptible bodies remains subsisting be- 
neath generation and corruption, it follows necessarily that the matter of 
corruptible and incorruptible bodies is not the same For matter, as it is in 
itself, is in polentiality to form Considered in itself, then, matter is in 
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potentiality to the forms of all those things to which it is common But in re- 
ceiving any one form it is in act only as regards that form Hence it re- 
mains in potentiality to all the other forms And this is the case even where 
some forms are more perfect than others, and contain these others virtually 
in themselves For potentiality in itself is indifferent with respect to perfec- 
tion and imperfection, so that under an imperfect form it is in potentiality to 
a perfect form, and vice versa Matter, therefore, while existing under the 
form of an incorruptible body, would be in potentiality to the form of a cor- 
ruptible body, and as it does not actually possess the latter, it has both form 
and the privation of form, for the lack of a form in that which is in potential- 
ity thereto is privation But this condition belongs to a corruptible body It is 
therefore impossible that bodies by nature corruptible, and those by nature 
incorruptible, should possess the same matter 

Neither can we say, as Averroes imagines,^* that a heavenly body itself 
IS the matter of the heaven, being m potentiality with regard to place, 
though not to being, and that its form is a separate substance united to it 
as its mover For it is impossible to suppose any being in act, unless in its 
totality It he act and form, or be something which has act or form If, then, 
we were to think of this separate substance, which is held to be a mover, as 
removed, then, if the heavenly body is not something having form — that is, 
something composed of a form and the subject of that form — it follows 
that in its totality it is form and act But every such thing 15 something 
actually intelligible, which the heavenly bodies are not, being sensible It 
follows, then, that the matter of the heavenly bodies, considered in itself, is 
in potentiality to that form alone which it actually possesses Nor does it 
concern the point at issue to inquire whether this is a soul or any other 
thing Hence this form perfects this matter m such a way that there re- 
mains in it no potentiality with respect to being, but only to place, as 
Aristotle says *" So, then, the matter of the heavenly bodies and of the ele- 
ments IS not the same, except by analogy, in so far as they agree m the 
motion of potentiality 

Reply Oh] i Augustine follows in this the opinion of Plato, who does not 
admit a fifth essence Or we may say that formless matter is one with the 
unity of order, just as all bodies are one in the order of corporeal creatures 

Reply Ob) 2 If genus is taken physically, corruptible and incorruptible 
beings are not in the same genus, because of their diverse modes of po- 
tentiality, as IS said Metaph a-’’ Logically considered, however, there is 
but one genus of all bodies, since they arc all included in the one notion of 
corporeity 

Reply Ob] 3 The form of corporeity is not one and the same m all 
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bodies, not being nther than the vanous forms by which bodies arc dis- 
tinguished, as was slated above 

Reply Ob] 4 Since potentiality is said in relation to act, a being in 
potentiality is diverse according to its relation to a diverse act, as sight is 
in relation tn color, and hearing to sound Therefore, the reason why the 
matter of celestial bodies is different from that of the elemental bodies is 
that It IS not in potentiality to an elemental form 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE EMPVRLAN HIAVEN WAS CHEATED AT 
THE SAME IIMF As E OHMLESS MATTER? 

We proceed thus to the Third Ululc — 

Objection 1 It would seem lh.il the empyrean heaven was not created at 
the same time as formless matlcr For the empyrean, if it is anything at 
all, must be a sensible hotly Rut all sensible bodies are movable, and the 
empyrean heaven is not movaLk For if it were so, its movement would be 
ascertained by the movement of some visible body, which is not the case 
The empyrean heaven, (hen, was not created contemporaneously with 
formless matter 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine si\s that the lower bodies are governed by 
the higher tn a lertam nrdtr-'' If, therefore, the empyrean heaven is the 
highest of bodies, it must neiiss.irily esercise some influence on bodies be- 
low il Hut this does not semi lo be the case, especiallj. as it 15 presumed to 
he without movement, for one body cannot move another unless itself also 
be moved Therefore the tm\i>rcan heaven was not created together with 
formless matter 

Obj 3 Further, if it be held that the empyrean heaven is the place of 
contemplation, anil not nriiaineil lo natural effects,^'* on the contrary, 
Augustine says In so far at wi apprehend eternal things by the mindf so 
jar are ita’ not nj this world , from which it is clear that contemplation 
lifts the mind abn\e the things of this world Corporeal place, therefore, 
cannot lie the seat of Ciiiitenipl.ilion 

Obj 4 Further, among the hc,Heiily bodies exists a body, partly trans- 
parent and partly liimiiiinis uhith uc call the sidereal heaven There exists 
also a hea\ en ■nlinlly transparent tailed by some the aqueous or crystalline 
heaven ■*- If, then, there i xists a Mill higher heaven it must be wholly lu- 
minous Bill this caiiiuil be, for thin the air would be constantly illumined, 
and there avould be no night Iherclore the empyrean heaven was not 
created together with formless mailer 

On the contrary, Strabo soys that in the passage. In the beginning God 
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created heaven and earth, heaven denotes not the vistble firmament, but 
the empyrean or fiery heaven 

I answer that. The empyrean heaven rests only on the authority of 
Strabo and Bede, and also of Basil, all of whom agree in one respect, 
namely, in holding it to be the place of the blessed Strabo®^ and flede'^® say 
that as soon as created it was filled with the angels, and Basil says Just 
as the lost are driven into the lowest darkness, so the reward jor worthy 
deeds IS laid up in the light beyond this world, where the just shall obtain 
the abode of rest But they differ in the reasons on which they base their 
statement Strabo^'' and Bede““ teach that there is an empyrean heaven, 
because the firmament, which they take to mean the sidereal heaven, is said 
to have been made, not in the beginning, but on the second day, whereas 
the reason given by Basil is that otherwise God would seem to have made 
darkness His first work,^® as the Manicheans falsely assert, when they call 
the God of the Old Testament the God of darkness 

These arguments, however, are not very cogent For the question of the 
firmament, said to have been made on the second day, is solved m oneway 
by Augustine,^® and in another by other holy writers But the question of 
the darkness is explained, according to Augustine, by supposing that m- 
formity, signified by darkness, preceded form not by duration, but by 
□ngin According to others, however, since darkness is not a creature, 
but a privation of light, it is a proof of divine wisdom, that the things it 
created from nothing it produced first in an imperfect state, and after- 
wards brought them to perfection'*^ 

But a better reason can be drawn from the state of glory itself For in 
the reward to come a twofold glory is looked for, a spiritual one and a 
corporeal one consisting not only in the glorification of human bodies, hut 
also in the renovation of the whole world Now' the spiritual glory began 
with the beginning of the world, in the blessedness of the angels, equality 
with whom IS promised to the saints It was fitting, then, that even from 
the beginning there should he made some inauguration of bodily glory in 
something corporeal, free at the very outset from the servitude of corrup- 
tion and change, and wholly luminous, even as the whole bodily creation, 
after the Resurrection, is expected to be So, then, that heaven is called the 
empyrean, 1 c , fiery, not from its heat, but from its brightness ** 

It is to be noticed, however, that according to Augustine Porphyry sets 
the demons apart from the angels by supposing that the former inhabit the 
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air, the latter the ether, or empyrean*'' But Porphyry, as a Platomst, held 
the heaven, Unown as sidereal, to he fiery, and therefore called it empyrean 
or ethereal, takinf? ethereal to denote the burning of flame,'*® and not as 
Aristotle understands it, swiftness of movement This much has been 
said to prevent anyone from supposing that Augustine maintained an 
empyrean heaven in the sense understood bv modern writers^® 

Reply Ob] i Sensible bodies are movable in the present state of the 
world, for by the movement of corporeal creatures the multiplication of the 
elect 15 advanced But when glory is finally rnnsummated, the movement of 
bodies will cease And such must have been from the beginning the condi- 
tion of the empyrean 

Reply Ob] 2 It is not improbable, as some assert,*” that the empyrean 
heaven, having the state of glory for its ordained end, does not influence 
inferior bodies of another order — those, namely, that are directed only to 
natural ends Yet it teems more probable to say that it does influence 
bodies that aie moved, even though 11 remains motionless, just as angels of 
the highest rank, who are turned to (Jod alone, influence those of lower 
degree who act as niessengers, though they themselves are not sent, as 
Dionysius teaches"" For this reason it ina> be said that the influence of 
the empyrean upon that which is railed the first heaven, and is moved, pro 
duces therein not something th.il iiinits and goes as a result of movement 
but something of a fixed and stable ii.iturr, eg, the power of conserving 
and taiising, or some other eminent thing of this sort 

Reply Ob] 3 t firporeal plate is assigned to tontemplation, not as neces- 
sary, but as congruous, so that the e'lernal splendor may correspond to 
that which IS within Hence Ilasd sa>s The ministering spirit could not 
live in darkness, but made his habitual dwelling in light and )oy 

Reply Ob] 4 As Basil s,iys It is lertain that the heavens were created 
spherical in shape, of dinsc body, and sufficiently strong to separate -what 
IS outside it jrom what it rntlosi i On this account they darken the region 
external to them, jor thi light by which they thimsehei are hi up u shut 
out from that region But since the body 0/ the firmament, though solid, 
IS transparent, because it does not exilude light (as is clear from the fact 
that we tan see the stars through the intervening heavens), we may also 
say that the empyrean h.is light, not riindensed so as to emit rays, as the 
sun does but ot a more subtle nature Gr it may have the brightness of 
glory which differs from mere natural brightness 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHER TIME WAS CREATED SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 
FORMLESS MATTER? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that lime was not created simultaneousU 
with formless matter For Augustine says I find two things that Thou 
didst create before time was, namely, the primary corporeal matter, and 
the angelic nature’"^ Therefore time was not created with formless matter 

Ob] 2 Further, time is divided by day and night But in the beginning 
there was neither day nor night, for these began when Cod divided the light 
from the darkness Therefore in the beginning time was not 

Ob] 15 Further, time is the measure of the firmament’s movement, and 
the firmament is said to have been made on the second day Therefore in 
the beginning time was not 

Ob] 4 Further, movement precedes time, and therefore should be reck- 
oned among the first things created, rather than time 

Ob] s Further, as time is the entrinsic measure of created things, so is 
place rial e, then, as truly as time, must be reckoned among the things first 
created 

On the contrarv, Augustine says Both spiritual and corporeal creatures 
were created at the bi ginning of time''* 

I answer that. It 15 commonly said that the first things created were 
these four — the angelic nature, the empyrean heaven, formless corporeal 
matter, and time ^ ' It must be observed, however, that this is not the opin- 
ion of Augustine Fur he specifies only two things as first created — the 
angelic nature and corporeal matter — making no mention of the empyrean 
heaven But these two, namely, the angelic nature and formless matter, 
precede formation, by nature only, and not by duration, and therefore, as 
they precede formation, so do they precede movement and time Time, 
therefore, cannot be included among them But the enumeration above 
given is that of other holy writers, who hold that the informity of matter 
preceded its form in duration, in which case it is necessary to posit the 
existence of time as the measure of that duration, for otherwise there 
would be no such measure 

Reply Ob] i The teaching of.Augustine rests on the opinion that the 
angelic nature and formless matter precede time by origin or nature 

Reply Ob] 2 Just as in the opinion of some holy writers matter was in 
some measure formless before it received its form, so time was in a man- 
ner formless before it was formed and distinguished into day and night 
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Reply Obj 3 If the mnvement of the firmament did not begin imme- 
diately from the beginning, then the time that preceded was the measure, 
not of the flrmamenl's movement, but nf the first movement of whatsoever 
kind For it is accidental to time to be ihe measure of the firmament’s 
movement, in sn far as this is the first movement But if the first movement 
were another than this, time would have been its measure, for everything is 
measured by the first of its kind And it must be granted that forthwith from 
the beginning there was movement of some kind, at least in the succession of 
conceptions and affections in the angelic mind Now movement without 
time cannot be conceived, since time is nothing else than the measure of 
priority and succession in movement 

Reply Ob] 4 Among the first created things are to be reckoned those 
which have a general relationship to things And, therefore, among these 
time must he included, as having the nature nf a common measure, but not 
movement, which is related only to the movable subject 

Reply Obi ^ Place is said to he in Ihe empyrean heaven considered as 
the boundary of the universe Vnd since place has reference to things per- 
manent, It was created at once m its totality But since time is not perma- 
nent, It was created iinlv 111 its beginning, just as even at the present 
moment we cannot lay hold of any part of time save the now 
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THE WORK OF DISTINCTION IN ITSELF 
[In Pour Articles') 

We must consider nest the work of distinction in itself First, the work of 
the first day, secondly, the work of the second day,’^ thirdly, the work of 
the third day - 

Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether light 
IS used in its proper sense in speaking of spiritual things^ (2) Whether 
corporeal light is a body? (3) Whether light is a quality? (4) Whether 
light was fittingly made on the first day? 

First Article 

WHETHER LIGHT IS USED IN ITS PROPER SENSE 
IN SPEAKING OF SPIRITUAL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that light is used in its proper sense in 
spiritual things For Augustine says that in spiritual things light is better 
and surer, and that Christ is not called Light in the same sense as He is 
called the Stone, the former is to be taken properly, and the latter meta- 
phorically ’ 

Obj 2 Further, Dionysius includes Light among the intelligible names 
of God But such names are used in their proper sense in spiritual things 
Therefore light is used in its proper sense m spiritual matters 

Obj 3 Further, the Apostle says [Ephes v 13) All that is made manifest 
ij light But to be made manifest belongs more properly to spiritual things 
than to corporeal Therefore so does light 

On the contrary, Ambrose says that Splendor is among the names which 
are said of God metaphorically ^ 

I answer that. Any name may be considered in two ways — that is to say, 
either in its primary imposition, or according to usage This is clearly 
shown in the word sight, which was originally applied to the act of the 
sense of sight, and then, as this sense is the noblest and most trustworthy 
of the senses, was extended in common speech to all knowledge obtained 
through the other senses Thus we say. See how it tastes, or smells, or burns 
Further, sight is applied to knowledge obtained through the intellect, as in 
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those words Bhssed are the clean oj heart, for they shall see God [Matt 
V 8) And thus it is with the word light In its primary meaning, it was in- 
tended to signify that which produces clarity in the sense of sight, after- 
wards It was extended to that which produces clarity in any sort of 
knowledge If, then, the word light is taken in its primary meaning, it is to 
be understnofl metaphorically when applied to spiritual things, as Ambrose 
says " But if it is taken in its common usage, as applied to clarity of every 
kind, it may properly be applied to spirilual things 

The answer to the objections will sufficiently appear from what has been 
said 


SLcond Article 

WHETHFR LIGHT IS A BODY? 


We proceed thus to the Second irticle — 

Objection 1 It would seem that light is a body For Augustine says that 
light takes the first place among bodies ' Therefore light is a body 

□ 6; 2 Further, the I’hilosnpher says that light ij a species oj fire " But 
fire IS a body, and thiTefnre so is light 

Ob; 3 I'urther, the powers of movement, intersection and reflection be- 
long properly to btwlies But all these are attributes of light and its rays 
Moreover, diflerent rays of light, as Hionysius says,” are united and sep 
arated, which seems impossible unless they are bodies Therefore light is 
a body 

On the contrary, Two bodies cannot occupy the same place simul- 
taneously But this IS the case with light and air Therefore light is not a 
body 

/ answer that. Light r.innot be a body, for three reasons First, on the 
part of place h or the place of any one body is different from that of any 
other, nor is it possible naturally speaking, for any two bodies, of what- 
ever nature, to exist sinioltaneously in the same place, since contiguity 
requires distinction of place 

I he second reason is from the nature ol movement For if light were a 
body, Its diffusion would be the local movement of a body Now no local 
movement of a h'ldy can he inst.intaneous, since everything that moves 
from one place to another must pass through the intervening space before 
reaching the end But the diffusion of light is instantaneous Nor can it be 
argued that the time required is too short to be perceived, for though this 
may be the case in short distances, it cannot be so in distances so great as 
that which separates the East from the West Yet as soon as the sun is at 
the horizon, the whole hemisphere is illuminated from end to end It must 
also be borne in mind, on the part of movement, that whereas all bodies 
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have then natural determinate movement, the movement of light is indif- 
ferent as regards direction, proceeding equally in a circle as m a straight 
line Hence it appears that the diffusion of light is not the local movement 
of a body 

The third reason is from generation and corruption For if light were a 
body, it would follow that whenever the air is darkened by the absence of 
a luminary, the body of light would be corrupted, and its matter would 
receive a new form But unless we are to say that darkness also is a body, 
this does not appear to be the case Neither does it appear from what mat- 
ter a body can be daily generated large enough to fill the intervening hemi- 
sphere Also It would be absurd to say that a body of so great bulk is cor- 
rupted by the mere absence of a luminary And should anyone reply that 
it is not corrupted, but approaches and moves round with the sun, we may 
ask why it is that when a lighted candle is obscured by the intervening ob- 
ject the whole room is darkened? It is not that the light is condensed round 
the candle when this is done, since it burns no more brightly then than it 
burned before 

Since, therefore, these things are repugnant, not only to reason, but to 
fhe sense as well, we must conclude that light cannot be a body 

Reply Ob] i Augustine takes light to be a luminous body in act— in 
other words, to be fire, the noblest of the four elements 

Reply Ob] 2 By hght, Aristotle refers to fire existing in its own proper 
matter, just as fire in aerial matter is called flame, and in earthly matter 
coal Nor must too much attention be paid to the instances adduced by 
Aristotle in his works on logic, as he merely mentions them as probable 
□pinions according to the judgment of others 

Reply Ob] j All these properties are assigned to hght metaphorically, 
and might in the same way be attributed to heat For since movement from 
place to place is naturally the first movement, as is proved in Physics viii 
we use terms belonging to local movement in speaking of alteration and 
movement of all kinds For even the word distance 15 extended from the 
idea of remoteness of place to that of all contraries, as is said Metaph x" 

Third Article 

WHETHtn LIGHT IS A PUALIIV? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that light is not a quality For every quality 
remains in its subject even after the active cause of the quality be removed, 
just as heat remains in water removed from the fire But light does not re- 
main m the air when the source of light is withdrawn Therefore light is 
not a quality 
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Obj z Further, every sensible quality has its opposite, as cold is opposed 
to hot, and black to vrhite But this is not the case with light, since dark- 
ness IS merely a privation of light Light therefore is not a sensible quality 
Obj 3 Further, a cause is mure potent than its effect But the light of 
the heavenly bodies is a cause of substantial forms among these sublunary 
bodies It also gives to colors their spiritual being, by making them actu- 
ally visible Light, then, is not a sensible quality, but rather a substantial 
or spiritual form 

On the contrary, Damascene says that light is a species of quality 
I answer that, Some writers*'* have said that the light in the air has not a 
natural being such as the color nn a wall has but only an intentional being, 
as the likeness of color in the air But this cannot be the case for two 
reasons First, because light gives a name to the air, since by it the air be- 
comes actually luminous But color dues not do this for we do not speak 
of the air as colored Secondly, because light produces natural effects, for 
by the rays of the sun hcxiies are warmed, and natural changes cannot be 
brought about by intentions 

Others*" have said tlidt light is the substantial form of the sun, but this 
also seems impossible for two reasons First, because substantial forms are 
not of themselves objects nf the senses, for the essence is the object of the 
intellect, as it is said in the Df \ntma in whereas light is visible of itself 
In the second place, because it is impossible that what is the substantial 
form of one thing should be the accitleiital form of another, since substan- 
tial forms ol their very nature innslitule species, and therefore always 
and everywhere accompany the species But light is not the substantial 
form of air, for if it were, the air would be destroyed when light is with- 
drawn Hence it cannot be the substantial lorm of the sun 

We must say, then, that as beat is an active quality consequent on the 
substantial form of fire, so light is an active quality consequent on the sub- 
stantial form of the sun, nr nf anj' nther body that is of itself luminous, if 
there is any such body An indicatiun of this is that the rays of different 
stars produce different efieils accoidiiig to the diverse natures of bodies 
Riplv Oh] I fiincc quililv is consequent upon substantial form, the 
mode in which the subject rueives a quality differs as the mode differs in 
which a subject receives a substantial form For when matter receives its 
form perfectly, the qualities uincequeiil upon the form ate firm and endur- 
ing, as when for instance, v.ilcr is cuinerted into fire When, however, the 
substantial form is received imperfectly, so as to be, as it were, in process 
□f being received, rather than fully impressed, the consequent quality lasts 
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far a time but is not permanent, as may be seen when Water which has 
been heated returns in time to its natural state But light is not produced 
by the transmutation of matter, as though matter were in receipt of a sub- 
stantial form, and light were a certain inception of substantial form Far 
this reason light disappears on the disappearance of its active cause 

Reply Ob] 2 It IS accidental to light not to have a contrary, inasmuch 
as It IS the natural quality of the first corporeal cause of change, which is 
itself removed from contrariety 

Reply Oh] i Just as heat acts towards inducing the form of fire, as an 
instrumental cause in the power of the substantial form, so light acts in- 
strumentally in the power of the heavenly bodies, towards producing sub- 
stantial forms, and also towards rendering colors actually visible, inasmuch 
as it is a quality of the first sensible body 


Fourth Artlde 

WHETHEB THE PHODUCTIDN OF LIGHT IS FITTINGLY 
ASSIGNED TO THE FIRST DAY? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ectton i It would seem that the production of light is not fittingly 
assigned to the first day For light, as was stated above, is a quality But 
qualities are accidents, and as such should have, not the first, but a subor- 
dinate place The production of light, then, ought not to be assigned to the 
first day 

Ob] 2 Further, it is light that distinguishes night from day, and this is 
effected by the sun, which is recorded as having been made on the fourth 
day Therefore the production of light could not have been on the first day 

Ob] 3 Further, night and day are brought about by the circular move- 
ment of a luminous body But movement of this kind belongs to the firma- 
ment, and we read that the firmament was made on the second day There- 
fore the production of light, dividing night from day, ought not to be as- 
signed to the first day 

Ob] 4 Further, if it be said that spiritual light is here spoken of, it may 
be replied that the light made on the first day dispels the darkness But m 
the beginning spiritual darkness did not eiiist, for even the demons were in 
the beginning good as has been shown” Therefore the production of 
hght ought not to be assigned to the first day 

On the contrary, That without which there could not be day must have 
been made on the first day But there can be no day without light There- 
fore light must have been made on the first day 

/ answer that. There are two opinions as to the production of light 
Augustine seems to say that Moses could not ha^'e fittingly passed over the 
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productiDn of the spiritual creature, and therefnre when we read, In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth, a spiritual nature as yet larmless 
is to be understood by the word heaven, and the formless matter of the 
corporeal creature by the word earth ’’ And spiritual nature was formed 
first, as being of higher dignity than corporeal The forming, therefore, of 
this spiritual nature is signified by the piroduction of light That is to say, 
the light in question is a spiritual light For a spiritual nature receives its 
formation by the illumination whereby it is led to adhere to the Word of 
God 

Other writers think that the prnductuiii of spiritual creatures was pur- 
posely omitted by Moses, and give various reasons Basil says that Moses 
begins his narrative from the beginning of ihe time which belongs to sen- 
sible things, but that the spiritual or angelic creation is passed over, as 
having been created beforehand ''' 

ChrysDsfom gives as a reason for the omission that Moses was addressing 
an Ignorant people, to whom material things alone appealed, and whom 
he was endeavoring to draw away from the worship of idols It would 
have been to them a pretext for idolatry if he had spoken to them of 
natures spiritual in substanLC and milder than all corporeal creatures, for 
they would have paid them divine worship, since they were prone to wor- 
ship as gods even the sun, ninun and stars which was forbidden them 
{Dcut IV 15) 

But Scripture also menlioncil several kinds of formlessness, in regard 
to the corporeal creature (f.in 1 2) One is cihere we read that the earth 
was void and empty, anti anothir where it is said that darkness was upon 
the face of the deep Now il was necessary, for two reasons, that the in- 
formit} of darkness should he lemoved first of all by the production of 
light In the first place heiausi light is a quality of the first body, as was 
stateo, and thus it was fitting that the world should be first formed accord- 
ing to light The second reason is because light is a common quality For 
light IS common la Lerrtslrial and celestial bodies But just as in knowl- 
edge we proceed from general principles, so do we in work of every kind 
For the living thing is general! d before the animal, and the animal before 
man, as is shown in Dc Gtntr inim It was fittmg, then, as an evidence 
of the divine wisdom, that among the works of distinction the production 
of light should Lake first place, since light is a form of the primary body, 
and because it is a more common quality 

Basil, furthermore, adds a third reason that all other things are made 
manifest by light -- And there is yet a fourth, already touched upon in the 
objections, namely, that day cannot be unless light exists. It had to be 
made, therefore, on the first day 
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Reply Obj i According to the opinian of th[>se who hold that the in- 
formity of matter preceded its formation in duration, matter must beheld 
to have been created in the beginning with substantial forms, afterwards 
receiving those that are accidental, among which light holds the first place 

Reply Ob] 2 In the opinion of some the light here spoken of was a kind 
of luminous cloud, and that on the making of the sun this returned to the 
matter of which it had been formed But this cannot well be maintained, 
since in the beginning of Genesis Holy Scripture records the establishment 
of that order of nature which henceforth is to endure VVe cannot, then, say 
that what was made at that time afterwards ceased to exist 

Others, therefore, hold that this luminous cloud continues in existence, 
but so closely attached to the sun as to he indistinguishable But this is 
as much as to say that it is superfluous, whereas none of God's works has 
been made m vain On this account it is held by some that the sun’s body 
was made out of this cloud This, too, is impossible — to those at least who 
believe that the sUn is different in its nature from the four elements, and 
by nature incorruptible For in that case its matter cannot take on another 
form 

I answer, then, with Dionysius,-"' that the light was the sun’s light, form- 
less as yet, being already the solar substance, and possessing illuminative 
power in a general way, to which was afterwards added the special and de- 
terminative power required to produce determinate effects Thus, then, in 
the production of this light a triple distinction was made between light and 
darkness First, as to cause, inasmuch as in the substance of the sun we 
have the cause of light, and in the opaque nature of the earth the cause of 
darkness Secondly, as to place, for in one hemisphere there was light, in 
the other darkness Thirdly, as to time, because there was light for one 
part 0 / time and darkness for another in the same hemisphere, and this 
IS signified by the words He called the light day, and the darkness night 

Reply Ob] 3 Basil says that day and night were then caused by ex- 
pansion and contraction of light, rather than by movement*’ But Augus- 
tine objects to this, that there was no reason for this process of expansion 
and contraction, since there were neither men nor animals on the earth at 
that time, for whose service this was required"" Nor does the nature of a 
luminous body seem to admit of the withdrawal of light, so long as the 
body IS actually present, though this might be effected by miracle As to 
this, however, Augustine remarks that in the first founding of the order 
of nature we must not look for miracles, but for what is in accordance with 
the nature of things We hold, then, that the movement of the heavens is 
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twofold Of these movements, one is common to the entire heaven, and is 
the cause of day and ni^ht This, as it seems, had its beginning on the first 
day The other vanes in proportion as it affects various bodies, and by its 
variations is the cause of the succession of days, months, and years Thus 
it IS that in the account of the first day the distinction between day and 
night alone is mentioned, for this distinction was brought about by the 
common movement af the heavens The further distinction into successive 
days, seasons and years recorded as begun on the fourth day, in the words 
let them be for seasons, and for days, and ycats, is due to particular move- 
ments 

Reply Ob] 4 As Augustine teaches, informity did not precede forma- 
tion in duration,®*' and so we must undersUnil the production of light to 
signify the formation of spiritual creatures, not, indeed, with the perfection 
of glory, in which they were not Treated, hot with the perfection of grace, 
which they possessed from their creation, as was said above Thus the 
division of light from darkness will ilcuile the distinction of the spiritual 
creature from other created things as yet without form On the other hand, 
il all created things received their formation at the same time, the darkness 
must be held to mean the spiritual darkness of the wicked, not as emsting 
from the beginning, tor the devil was not created wicked, but such as God 
foresaw would exist 
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Question LXVIII 


THE WORK OF THE SECOND DAY 
[In Four ArHcles) 

We must next consider the work of the second day Under this head there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether the firmament was made on the 
second day? (2) Whether there are waters above the firmament? (3) 
Whether the firmament divides waters from waters? (4) Whether there is 
more than one heaven? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE FIRMAMENT WAS MADE ON THE SECOND 

DAY? 

Wi proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the firmament was not made on the sec- 
ond day For it is said [Gen i 8) God called the firmament heaven But 
the heaven was made before the days, as is clear from the words, In the 
beginning God creattd heaven and earth Therefore the firmament was 
not made on the second day 

Obj 2 Further, the work of the six days is ordered conformably to the 
order of divine wisdom Now it would ill become the divine wisdom to 
make afterwards that which is naturally first But though the firmament 
naturally precedes the earth and the waters, these are mentioned before the 
formation of light, which was on the first day Therefore the firmament was 
not made on the second day 

Obj 3 Further, all that was made in the six days was formed out of 
matter created before the days began But the firmament cannot have been 
formed out of pie-existing matter, for, if so, it would be liable to generation 
and corruption Therefore the firmament was not made on the second day 

On the contrary, It is written [Gen 1 6) God said let there be a firma- 
ment, and further on [verse 8) 4 nd the evening and morning mere the sec- 
ond day 

I answer that, In discussing questions of this kind two rules are to be ob- 
served, as Augustine teaches^ The first is, to hold the truth of Scripture 
without wavering The second is that since Holy Scripture can be ex- 
plained in a multiplicity of senses, one should adhere to a particular ex- 

^ Dt Genest ad Lilt , I, iB , 19 , 21 (PL 34, 260, 261, 262) 
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planation only in such measurB as to be ready to abandon it, if it be proved 
with certainty to be false, lest Holy Scripture be e-sposed to the ridicule of 
unbelievers, and obstacles be placed to their believing 

We say, therefore, that the words which speak of the firmament as made 
on the second day can be understood in t«o senses They may be under- 
stood, first, of the starry firmament In that rase, our evplanations will 
vary according to the diversity of opinions on the firmament “ Some be- 
lieved It to be composed of the elements and this was the opinion of 
Empedocles, who, however, held further that the body of the firmament 
was not susceptible of dissolution, because its parts are, so to say, not in 
conflict, but in harmony’’ Others held the firmament to be of the nature of 
the four elements, not, indeed, compounded of them, but being as it were a 
simple element Such was the npinuin of 1‘lato, who held that it was made 
of fire * Others, again, have held that the heaven is not of the nature of the 
four elements, but is itself a fifth body, existing over and above these This 
is the opinion of Aristotle ’’ 

According to the first opinion, if may, strictly speaking, be granted that 
the firmament was made, even as tn its substance, on the second day For it 
IS part of the work of creation to produce the substance of the elements, 
while it belongs to the work of distinction and adornment to form things 
out of pre-existing elements 

But the belief that the firmament was made in its substance on the sec- 
ond day IS incompatible with the opinion of Plato, according to whom the 
making of the firmament imphi's the production of the element of fire 
This prnduition, however belongs to the work of creation — at least, ac- 
cording to those who hold that informity of matter preceded in time its 
formation, since the first form received by matter is the elemental 

Still less compalible with the belief that the substance of the firmament 
was produced on the second day is the opimun of Aristotle,'' seeing that 
the mention of days denotes succession of time, whereas the firmament, 
being naturally incorruptible, is of a matter not susceptible of change of 
form, and therefore could not be made out of matter existing antecedently 
in Lime 

Hence to produce the substance of the firmament belongs to the work of 
creation But its formation, in some degree, belongs to the second day, 
according to both of these opinions, for as Dionysius says, the light of the 
sun was without form during the first three days, and afterwards, on the 
fourth day, received its form ’’ 

If, however, we take these days to denote an order of nature, as Augus- 
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tine holds,® and not succession in time, there is then nothing to preven* our 
saying, while holding any one of the opinions given above, that the sub- 
stantial formation of the firmament belongs to the second day 

Another possible explanation is to understand by the firmament that was 
made on the second day, not that in which the stars are set, but the part of 
the atmosphere where the clouds are collected, and which has received the 
name of firmament from the firmness and density of the air For a body ts 
called firm that is dense and solid, as distinguished from a mathematical 
body, as is remarked hy Basil “ If, then, this explanation is adopted, none 
□f these opinions will be found repugnant to reason Augustine, in fact, 
recommends it thus I consider this mcm oj the question worthy oj all 
commendation, as neither contrary to faith nor difficult to be proved and 
believed 

Reply Ob] i According to Chrysostom, Moses prefaces his record by 
speaking of the works of God collectively, in the words, In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth, and then proceeds to explain them part by 
part In somewhat the same way, one might say This house was con- 
structed by that builder, and then add First he laid the foundations, then 
built the walls, and thirdly, put on the roof In accepting this explanation 
we are, therefore, not bound to hold that a different heaven is spoken of in 
the words, In the beginning God created heaven and earth, and when we 
read that the firmament was made on the second day 

We may also say that the heaven recorded as created in the beginning is 
not the same as that made on the second day, and there are several senses 
in which this may be understood Augustine says that the heaven recorded 
as made on the first day is the formless spiritual nature, and that the 
heaven of the second day is the corporeal heaven According to Bede” 
and Strabo,^* the heaven made on the first day is the empyrean, and the 
firmament made on the second day, the starry heaven According to Dama- 
scene, that of the first day was spherical in form and without stars, the 
same, in fact, that the philosophers speak of, calling it the ninth sphere, 
and the primary movable body that moves with a diurnal movement,^'’ 
while by the firmament made on the second day he understands the starry 
heaven According to another theory, touched upon by Augustine,*^ the 
heaven made on the first day was the starry heaven itself, and the firma- 
ment made on the second day was that region of the air where the clouds 
are collected, which is also called heaven, but equivocally And to show 
that the word is here used in an equivocal sense, it is expressly said that 
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Qod called the firnuiment heaven, just as m a preceding verse it is said that 
God called the light day (since the word day is also used to denote a space 
of twenty-four hours) Other instances of a similar use occur, as pointed 
out by Rabbi Muses 

The second and third objections are sufficiently answered by what has 
been already said 


Second AriiciL 

WHETHER THERE ARE WATTHS AnoVE THE FIRMAMENT? 

We proceed thus to the Second ArlicU — 

Objection i It would seem that there are not waters above the firma- 
ment For water is by nature hL‘av>, and heavy things tend naturally down- 
wards, nut upwards Therefore there are not wateis above the firmament 

Ob] 2 Further, water is flittd hv nature, and fluids cannot rest on a 
sphere, as expenence shows 'Iherelore, since the firmament is a sphere, 
there cannot be water above it 

Ob] 3 Further, water is an elenieiil, and ordered to the generation of 
composite bodies, acnnding to the relation in which imperfect things stand 
towards perfect but bodies of lompiisiie nature have their place upon the 
earth, anil not above the firminunt, so lhat water would be useless there 
But none of Liod s works are useless Iherefore there are not waters above 
the firmament 

On th( contrary, ll is wrilleit \Gi/i i 7) fCorfJ divided the waters that 
wire undtr the fritianicnt jrvm thost that vxrt above the firmament 

I answer with •\uguslme dial, T/iui words of Scripture have more au- 
thority than the most i\all(d human intellect Henn, whatever these 
waters are, and whalivir Ihnr modi of mslencc, we cannot for a moment 
doubt that thiv an thin '' \s to the nature of these waters, all are not 
agreed Drigen sa\s that the watirs that are above the firmament are 
spiritual sulntaiiics llieri Ii re it is written |Fj cxlviu 4) Let the 
wattrs that on above the lira Ji ns praise the name of the Lord, and [Dan 
HI 60) 1 c loafers that an above tin heavens, bless the Lord To this Basil 

answers that these words do not mean that these waters are rational crea- 
tures, but that the thoughtful lontimplation of them by those who under- 
stand fulfills the glory of tin t rcator Hence in the same context, fire, hail, 
and other like creatures are invoked in the same way, though no one would 
attribute reason to these 

We must hold, then, these walers to be material, but their exact nature 
will be differently defined according as opinions on the firmament differ 
For if by firmament we understand the starry heaven, and if we under- 
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stand it as being of the nature of the four elements, for the same reason it 
may be believed that the waters above the heaven are of the same nature 
as the elemental waters But if by firmament we understand the starry 
heaven, not, however, as being of the nature of the four elements, then the 
waters above the firmament will not be of the same nature as the elemental 
waters Rather just as, according to Strabo, one heaven is called empyrean, 
that IS, fiery, solely because of its splendor,-'- so this other heaven, which is 
above the starry heaven, will be called aqueous solely because of its trans- 
parence Again, if the firmament is held to be of a nature other than 
the elements, it may still be said'** to divide the waters, if we under- 
stand by water not the element but formless matter Augustine, in fact, 
says that whatever divides bodies from bodies can be said to divide waters 
from waters 

If, however, we understand by the firmament that part of the air m 
which the clouds are collected, then the waters above the firmament must 
rather be the vapors resolved from the waters which are raised above a 
part of the atmosphere, and from which the ram falls But to say, as do 
some writers alluded to by Augustine,''” that waters resolved into vapor 
may be lifted above the starry heaven, is a mere absurdity The solid na- 
ture of the firmament, the intervening region of fire, wherein all vapor 
must be consumed, the tendency in light and rarefied bodies to drift to one 
spot beneath the vault of the moon, as well as the fact that vapors are per- 
ceived not to rise even to the tops of the higher mountains, — all go to show 
the impossibility of this Nor is it less absurd to say, in support of this 
opinion, that bodies may be rarefied infinitely,-^ since natural bodies can- 
not be infinitely rarefied or divided, but up to a certain point only 

Reply Ob] I Some have attempted to solve this difficulty by supposing 
that in spite of the natural weight of water, it is kept in its place above the 
firmament by the divine power Augustine, however, will not admit this 
solution, but says, It ts our business here to inquire how Cod has con- 
stituted the natures oj His creatures, not how far it may have pleased Him 
to work on them by way oj miracle We leave this view, then, and answer 
that according to the last two opinions on the firmament and the waters, 
the solution appears from what has been said According to the first opin- 
ion, an order of the elements must be supposed different from that given 
by Aristotle,-® that is to say, that the waters surrounding the earth are of 
a dense consistency, and those around the firmament of a rarer consistency, 
in proportion to the respective density of the earth and of the heaven 

Or by the water, as stated, we may understand the matter of bodies to be 
signified 
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Reply Obj 2 The solution is clear Irani what has been said, according 
ta the last two opinions But according to the hrst opinion, Basil gives two 
replies He answers, hrst, that a body seen as concave from beneath need 
not necessarily be rounded, or convex, above, secondly, that the waters 
above the firmament are not fluid, but exist outside it in a solid state, as a 
mass of ice This is the crystalline heaven ol some writers 

Reply Ohj 3 According to the third opinion given, the waters above the 
firmament have been raised in the form of vapors, and serve to give rain 
to the earth But according to the second opinion, they are above the 
heaven that is wholly transparent and starless This, according to some, 
IS the pnmum mobile, the cause of the ilailv revolution of the entire heaven, 
whereby the continuance of generation is secured In the same way, the 
starry heaven, by the zodiacal movement, is the cause whereby different 
bodies are generated or corrupttri,'^ through the rising and setting of the 
stars,'''' and their various iiiflueiires But arrording to the first opinion, 
these waters are set there to temper the heat of the celestial bodies, as 
Basil supposes’’' And Augustine s.iys lhat some have considered this to be 
proved by the cxtrcvu cold of Saturn owing to its nearness to the waters 
that arc above the firmament 


Third Arlitle 

WHl THI R THE riRMVMtNT DIVIDES WVTEBS lEDM 
WAll KS’ 

We proceed thus to th< Third {rtuh — 

Objection 1 It would seem lhat the firmament does not divide waters 
from waters For bodies lhat are ol one and the same species have naturally 
one and the same place But the I’hdosopher says All waltr is the same in 
species Water therefore cannot be distinct from water by place 

Ob] z Further, should it be said (hat (he waters above the firmament 
differ in species from those under the firmament, it may be argued, on 
the contrary, that things distinil in species need nothing else to distinguish 
them 11, then, these waters differ in species, it is not the firmament that 
distinguishes them 

Ob] ^ Further, it would appear that what distinguishes waters from 
waters must be something whiili is m contact with them on either side, 
as a wall standing in Ihe midst of a river But it is evident that the waters 
below do nut reach up to the firmament Therefore the firmament does not 
divide the waters from the waters 
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On the contrary, It is written (Ccn l 6) X.e< there be a firmament 
made amidst the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters 
/ answer that, The text of Genesis, considered superficially, might lead 
to the adoption of a theory similar to that held by certain philosophers of 
antiquity, who taught that water was a body infinite in dimension, and the 
primary element of all bodies Thus in the words. Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, the word deep might be taken to mean the infinite mass 
of water, understood as the principle of all other bodies These philoso- 
phers also taught that not all corporeal things are confined beneath the 
heaven perceived hy our senses, but that a body of water, infinite in ex- 
tent, exists above that heaven On this view the firmament of heaven 
might be said to divide the waters without from those within — that is to 
say, from all bodies under the heaven, since they took water to be the 
principle of them all 

As, however, this theory can be shown to be false by solid reasons, it 
cannot be held to be the sense of Holy Scripture It should rather be con- 
sidered that Moses was speaking to ignorant people, and that out ol 
consideration for their weakness he put before them only such things as 
are apparent to sense Now even the most uneducated can perceive by 
their senses that earth and water are corporeal, whereas it is not evident 
to all that air also is corporeal, for there have even been philosophers who 
said that air is nothing, and called a space filled with air a vacuum 

Moses, then, while he expressly mentions water and earth, makes no 
express mention of air by name, to avoid setting before ignorant persons 
something beyond their knowledge In order, however, to express the 
truth to those capable of understanding it, he implies in the words. Dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep, the existence of air as attendant, so 
to say, upon the water For it may be understood from these words that 
over the face of the water a transparent body was extended, the subject 
of light and darkness, which, in fact, is the air 

Whether, then, we understand by the firmament the starry heaven, or 
the cloudy region of the air, it is true to say that it divides the waters 
from the waters, according as we take water to denote formless matter, 
or any kind of transparent body as fittingly designated under the name 
of waters For the starry heaven divides the lower transparent bodies from 
the higher, and the cloudy region divides the higher part of the air, where 
the ram and similar things are generated, from the lower part, which is 
connected with the water and included under that name 

Reply Obj i If by the firmament is understood the starry heaven, the 
waters above are not of the same species as those beneath But if by the 
firmament is understood the cloudy region of the air, both these waters 
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are of the same spec;es, and two places are assigned to them, though not 
for the same purpose, the higher being the place of their begetting, the 
lower, the place of their repose 

Reply Ob) 2 If the waters are held to differ in species, the firmament 
cannot be said to divide the waters, as the cause of their distinction, but 
only as the boundary of each 

Reply Ob] 3 Because the air and other similar bodies are invisible, 
Moses includes all such bodies under the name of water, and thus it is 
evident that waters are found on each side of the firmament, whatever be 
the sense in which the word is used 


Fourth Article 

whether there is only one heaven? 

We procred thus to the Fourth irlicle — 

Objeetton i It would seem that there is only one heaven For the 
heaven is contrasted with the earth, in the words, In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth But there is only one earth Therefore there is 
only tine heaven 

Ob) 2 Further, that which consists of the entire sum of its own 
matter, must he one, and such is the heaven, as the Philosopher proves^' 
Therefore there is hut one heaven 

Ob] ^ Further, whatever is predicated of many things univocally is 
predicated ol them aciorrling to one common notion But if there are 
more heavens than one they are so called univocally, for if equivocally 
only, they could not properly be called many If, then, they are many, 
there must he some ininmiiii notion by reason of which each is called 
heaven But this common notion cannot be assigned Therefore there 
cannot be more than one heaven 

On thi Lonirarv, It is said {Ps cxlviii 4) Praise Him ye heavens of 
heavens 

I answer that, On ihis point there seems to be a diversity of opinion 
between Basil and rhr\«islom The latter says that there is only one 
heaven and that the words hi evens 11/ heavens are merely the translation 
of the Hebrew idiom according to which the word is always used m the 
plural, just as in Latin there are many nouns that are wanting m the 
singular *- Dn the other hand, Basil, whom Damascene follows,"'^ says 
that there are many heavens The difference, however, is rnore verbal 
than real For Chrysostom means by the one heaven the whole body that 
IS above the earth and the water, for which reason the birds that fly in 
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the air are called birds of heaven (Pj vni g) But since m this hndy 
there are many distinct parts, Basil said that there are more heavens than 
one 

In order, then, to understand the distinction of heavens, it must be 
borne in mind that Scripture speaks of heaven in a threefold sense Some- 
times it uses the word m its proper and natural meaning, when it de- 
notes that body on high which is luminous actually or potentially, and in- 
corruptible by nature In this body there are three heavens the first is 
the empyrean, which is wholly luminous, the second is the aqueous or 
crystalline, wholly transparent, and the third is called the starry heaven, 
in part transparent, and in part actually luminous, and divided into eight 
spheres One of these is the sphere of the fixed stars, the other seven are 
the spheres of the planets These may be called the eight heavens 

In the second place, the name heaven is applied to a body that partici- 
pates in any property of the heavenly body, as sublimity and luminosity, 
actual or potential Thus Damascene holds as one heaven all the space 
between the waters and the moon’s orb, calling it the aerial According to 
him, then, there are three heavens, the aerial, the starry, and one higher 
than both these, of which the Apostle is understood to speak when he says 
of himself that he was ra/if <0 /Ae /Airrf ^eancn (2 Cor xii 2) 

But since this space contains two elements, namely, fire and air, and in 
each of these there is what is called a higher and a lower region, Rabanus 
subdivides this space into four distinct heavens'*'' The higher region of 
fire he calls the fiery heaven, the lower, the Olympian heaven from a 
lofty mountain of that name, the higher region of air he calls, from its 
fiery brightness, the ethereal heaven, the lower, the aerial heaven When, 
therefore, these four heavens are added to the three enumerated above, 
there are seven corporeal heavens in all, in the opinion of Rabanus 

Thirdlj , there are metaphorical uses of the word heaven, as when this 
name is applied to the fllessed Trinity, Who is the Light and the Most 
High Spirit It is explained by some, as thus applied, in the words, I will 
ascend into heaven [Isa \iv i^), whereby the devil is represented as 
seeking to make himself equal with God Sometimes also spiritual bless- 
ings, the recompense of the Saints, are signified by the word heaven jnd, 
in fact, they are so signified, according to Augustine,*’ in the words, Your 
reward IS very gi eat in heaven [Matt v 12) 

Again, three kinds of supernatural visions, bodily, imaginative, and 
intellectual, are sometimes called heavens, in reference to which Augustine 
expounds Paul’s rapture to the third heaven 

Reply Ob] 1 The earth stands in relation to the heavens as the center 
of a circle to its circumference But as one center may have many cir- 
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cumfstences, so, though there is but one earth, there may be many 
heavens 

Reply Ob) 2 The argument holds good as to the heavens m so far 
as It denotes the entire sum of corporeal creation, (or in that sense there 
is only one heaven 

Reply Ob) ■] All the heavens have in common sublimity and some 
degree ot luminosity, as appears from what has been said 



Question LXIX 


THE WORK DF THE THIRD DAY 
[In Two Articles) 

We next consider the work of the third day Under this head there are 
two points of inquiry |i) The gathering together ol the waters (2) The 
production of plants 


First Article 

WHETHER IT WAS FITTING THAT THE GATHERING TOGETHER 
OF THE WATERS SHOULD TAKE PLACE, AS RECORDED, ON 
THE THIRD DA\ ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that it was not fitting that the gathering 
together of the waters should take place on the third day For what was 
made on the first and second days is expressly said to have been made ir 
the words, God said Be Itijht made [Gen 1 1), and Let there be a firma- 
ment made {Gen 1 6) But the third day is contradistinguished from the 
first and second days Therefore the work nf the third day should have 
been described as a making, not as a gathering together 

Obj 2 Further, the earth hitherto had been completely covered by 
the waters, and that is why it was described as invisible There was then 
no place on the earth in which the waters could be gathered together 
Obj j Further, things which are not in continuous contact cannot 
occupy one place But not all the waters are in continuous contact, and 
therefore all were not gathered together into one place 

Obj 4 Further, a gathering together is a mode of local movement 
But the waters flow naturally, and lake their course towards the sea In 
their case therefore, a divine precept of this kind was unnecessary 

Obj 5 Further, the earth is given its name at its first creation by the 
words. In the beginning God created heaven and earth {Gen 1 i) There- 
fore the imposition of its name on the third day seems to be recorded 
without necessity 

On the contrary. The authority of Scripture suffices {Gen i 5) 

I answer that. It is necessary to reply differently to this question accord- 
ing to the different interpretations given by Augustine and other holy 
writers * For according to Augustine, in all his commentaries on Genesis, 

‘ Cf above, q 66, a i 
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there is no order of duration, but only of origin and nature He says^ that 
the spiritual and corporeal natures were first created formless (the latter 
are first inihcated by the words earfA and loatcr*) m the sense that this 
formlessness preceded formation, not in tune, but only in origin^ Nor did 
one formation precede another in duration but merely in the order of 
nature '' Agreeably, then, to this order, the formation of the highest or 
spiritual nature is recorded in the first place, where it is said that light 
was made on the first day For as the spiritual nature is higher than the 
corporeal, so the higher bodies arc iinliler than the lower Hence the 
formation of the higher bodies is indicated m the second place, by the 
words. Let there be made a firmi’nii nt , b\ which is to be understood the 
inipiession of celestial forms on lurndess matter, that preceded with 
prionls, not of time, but of origin niilv In the thud place, the impression 
of elemental forms on formless iii,ilt(i l^ leioidtd, also with a priority of 
origin only Therefore tin wunls fit tiu waters be gathered together, and 
the dry land appear iCin i q), mean thal corporeal matter was im- 
pressed with the subslanti.il fnnii nl water so as to have such movement, 
and with the suhsLantiil form of <irlh so as to have such an appearance " 
According, however, to oilier hol\ writers an order of duration in the 
works is to he un Jcrslimd, by whiih is meant that the formlessness of 
matter preceihs its form Hum .mil imt form aniither, in the order of time^ 
Nevertheless, they do not hold th.it the formlessness of matter implies the 
total absence uf fnim fur licaven, e.irth and water already existed, since 
these three are named as ilreiiK clearly perceptible to the senses, rather 
they undLrst.uiil by fnrii.ltssncss thi w.int of due distinclion and of per- 
fect beaut}, and m respect ol llitse thiee Scripture mentions three hinds 
of foimlessness Heaven the highest of them, was without form so long 
as darkness filled it, bei.iuse it was the source of light The formlessness 
of water, whiili holds the nudille plai e, is called the deep, because, as 
Augustine says, tins wnril signifies the mass of waters without order* 
Thirdly the fniiulLSs stale ol the earth is touched upon when the earth 
IS said to be i iud nr /wu/r/Wr , because it was covered by the waters 

Thus, then, the furniatinn of the highest body took place on the first 
day And since Imu results from the movement of the heavens, and is the 
numerical measure nf the movement of the highest body, from this forma- 
tion resuUeil the distinclum nf time, namely, that ol night and day Dn 
the second day the mtinuediate body, water, was formed, receiving from 
the firmament a sort nf distinction and order (so that water is to be under- 
stood as including other things, as explained above'') On the third day the 
earth, the lowest body, received its form by the withdrawal of the waters, 
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and there resulted the distinction in the lowest body, namely, of land and 
sea Hence Scripture, having expressed the formless state of the earth 
appropriately by saying that it was tnvtstble or void, expresses the manner 
m which it received its form by the equally suitable words. Let the dry 
land appear 

Reply Ob] 1 According to Augustine, Scripture does not say of the 
work of the third day, that it was made, as it says of those that precede, 
in order to show that higher and spiritual lorms, such as the angels and 
the heavenly bodies, are perfect and stable in being, whereas inferior 
forms are imperfect and mutable'” Hence the impression of such forms is 
signified by the gathering of the waters, and the appearing of the land 
For water, to use Augustine’s words, glides and flows away, the earth 
abides Others, again, hold that the work of the third day was perfected 
on that day only as regards movement from place to place, and that for 
this reason Scripture could not speak of it as made 

Reply Ob] 2 This argument is easily solved, according to Augustine’s 
opinion, because we need not suppose that the earth was first covered by 
the waters, and that these were afterwards gathered together, but that they 
were produced in this very gathering together “ But according to the other 
writers, there are three solutions, which Augustine gives " The first sup- 
poses that the waters were heaped up to a greater height at the place 
where they were gathered together, for it has been proved in regard to 
the Red Sea that the sea is higher than the land, as Basil remarks '' The 
second explains the water that covered the earth as being rarefied or 
nebulous, which was afterwards condensed when the waters were gathered 
together The third suggests the existence of hollows in the earth, to re- 
ceive the confluence of waters Df the above the first seems the most 
probable 

Reply Ob] 3 All the waters have the sea as their goal, into which 
they flow by channels hidden or apparent, and this may be the reason why 
they are said to be gathered together into one place Dr, one place is to be 
understood not simply, but as contrasted with the place of the dry land, 
so that the sense would be, Let the waters be gathered together in one 
place, that is, apart from the dry land That the waters occupied more 
places than one seems to be implied by the words that follow, The gather- 
ing together oj the waters He called seas 

Reply Ob] 4 The divine command gives bodies their natural move- 
ment, and by these natural movements they are said to fulfill His word 
□r we may say that it was according to the nature of water completely 
to cover the earth, just as the air completely surrounds both water and 

^ De Genesi ad Lilt, II, ii (PL 34, 273) ^^Ibid “ Cf Peter Lembard, Sent , 
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earth But as a necessary means towards an end, namely, that plants and 
animals might be on the earth, it was necessary far the waters to be 
withdrawn irom a pnrtion of the earth Some philohOphers attribute this 
uncovering of the earth’s surface to the action of the sun lifting up the 
vapors and thus drying the land'" Scripture, however, attributes it to 
the divine jxiwer, not only in Gcnests, but also in Job (\XMViii id), where 
in the person of the Lord it is said, I stf d/v bounds around the sea, and 
in Jer (v 22), where it is written II ill vou not then jear Me, saith the 
Lord, who hant set the sand a bound lor thi seal 

Jit [>lv Obj 5 According to \iigustine, primary matter is meant by the 
word earth, where it is first mentiontd hut lu the present passage it is 
to be taken for the element itself '' Or it may be said with Basil that the 
earth is mentioned in the first p.issage in respect of its nature, but here 
in respect of its principal property, luinelv, drjness”’ Therefore it is 
written He called thi drv land, Eaith It may also be said with Rabbi 
Moses, that the expression. He taUid, denotes throughout an equivocal 
use of the name impnsul ’ ’ Thus ml find it said at first that He called the 
light day, lor the re,isim that later on a period of twenty-four hours is 
also called dav, where it is said that thirc was evening and morning, one 
day In like manner, it is said that thi hrniamtnt, that is, the air, He 
called heavin, for that which was tirst created was also called heaven 
And here, ag,un, it is said that thi drv land, that is, the part from which 
the wateis had withdrawn Hi lalkd, Earth, as distinct from the sea, 
although the name earth is ii|uallv applied to that which is covered with 
waters or not So by the expression Ht lalled we are to understand through- 
out that the nature or progirtv Ht bestowed corresponded to the name 
He gave 


SLCond Arlirle 

WIIETIIIH IT WAS IIITIM. THAT THE PRODUCTION OF 

piants shouid take place on the third day? 

Wi priicLcd thus to the Stcond Article — 

Ob)eitinn I It would seem that it was not fitting that the production 
of plants should lake place on the third day For plants have life, as 
animals have Hut the production of animals belongs to the work, not of 
distinction, but of adornment Therefore the production of plants, as also 
belonging to the work 0/ adornment, ought not to be recorded as taking 
place on the third day which is devoted to the work of distinction 

Ob] 2 Furlhci a woik hv which the eailh is accursed should hive 
been recorded apart from the work bv which it receives its form But 
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the words of Gen 111 17, Cursed ts the earth tn thy work, thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee, show that by the production of certain 
plants the earth was accursed Therefore the production of plants in 
general should not have been recorded on the third day, which is con- 
cerned with the work of formation 

Obj 3 Further, as plants are fi’mly fixed to the earth, so are stones 
and metals, which nevertheless are not mentioned in the work of forma- 
tion Plants, therefore, ought not to have been made on the third day 

On the contrary, It is said (Gen 1 12) The earth brought forth the 
green herb, after which there follows. The evening and the morning were 
the third day 

I answer that, On the third day, as was said above, the formless state 
of the earth comes to an end But this state is described as twofold On 
the one hand, the earth was invisible or void, being covered by the waters, 
on the other hand, it was shapeless or empty, that is, without thit come- 
liness which it owes to the plants that clothe it, as it were, with a garment 
Thus, therefore, in either respect this formless state ends on the thud 
day the first, when the waters were gathered together into one place and 
the dry land appeared, the second, when the earth brought forth the 
green herb 

But concerning the production of plants, Augustine’s opinion differs 
from that of others For other commentators, in accordance with the sur- 
face meaning of the text consider that the plants were produced in act in 
their various species on this third day,-" whereas Augustine says that 
the earth is said to have then produced plants and trees m thnr causes, 
that IS, it received thin the power to produce them-'' He supports this 
view by the authority of Scripture, for it is said (Cen 11 4, 5) These are 
the generations of the heaven and the earth, when they were created, in 
the day that God made the heaven and the earth, and every plant 

of the field before it sprung up in the earth, and every herb of the ground 
before it gicw Therefore, the production of plants in their causes, wilhin 
the earth, took place before they sprang up from the earth’s surface And 
this IS confirmed by reason, as follows In these first days, Cod created all 
things in their origin nr causes, and from this work He subsequently rested 
Yet afterwards, by governing His creatures, in the work of propagation 
He worketh until now Now the production of plants from out the earth 
is a work of propagation, and therefore they were not produced in act on 
the third day, but in then causes only However, in accordance with 
other writers, it may be said that the first constitution of species belongs 
to the work of the six days, but the reproduction among them of like 
from like, to the government of the universe And Scripture indicates 
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this in the words, bejore tt sprung up tn the earth, and before tt grew, 
that IS, before like was produced from like, just as now happens in the 
order of nature through seeds Therefore Scripture says pointedly [Gen 
1 ii) Let the earth bring forth the green herb, and such as may seed, as 
indicating the production of perfect species, from which the seeds of 
others should arise Nor does the question where the seminal power may 
reside, whether in root, stem, or fruit, affect the argument 

Reply Ob) i Life in plants is hidden, since they lack sense and 
local movement, by which the animate and the inanimate are chiefly 
discernible And therefore, since they are immovably lised in the earth, 
their production is treated as a part of the earth's formation 
Reply Ob) 2 Even before the earth was accursed, thorns and thistles 
had been produced, either virtually or actually But they were not pro- 
duced in punishment of man, as though the earth, which he tilled to 
gain his food, produced unfruitful and noxious plants Hence it was said 
“Shall it bnng forth to tnce" 

Reply Ob] 3 Moses put before the people such things only as were 
manifest to their senses, as we have said -- But minerals are generated in 
hidden ways within the bowels of the earth Moreover, they seem hardly 
specifically distinct from earth, and would seem to be species thereof For 
this reason he makes no mention of them 

** Q 68 , B 3 



Question LXX 


THE WORK DF ADORNMENT, AS REGARDS THE 
FOURTH DAY 
[In Three Articles) 

We must next consider the work of adornment, first as to each day by 
Itself, secondly as to all seven days in general ' 

In the first place, then, we consider the work of the fourth day, secondly 
that of the fifth day,^ thirdly that of the sixth day,^ and fourthly, such 
matters as belong to the seventh day'* 

Under the first head there are three points of inquiry (i) The pro- 
duction of the luminaries (2) The end of their production (3I Whether 
they are living beings? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE LUMINARIES OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN PRODUCED 
□N THE FOURTH DAY? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the luminaries ought not to have been 
produced on the fourth day For the heavenly luminaries are by nature 
incorruptible bodies, and so their matter cannot exist without their form 
But their matter was produced in the work of creation, before there was 
any day, so therefore were their forms It follows, then, that the luminaries 
were not produced on the fourth day 

Obj 2 Further, the luminaries are, as it were, vessels of light But 
light was made on the first day The luminaries, therefore, should have 
been made on the first day, not on the fourth 

Ob] 3 Further, the luminaries are fixed in the firmament, as plants 
are fixed in the earth For, the Scripture says, He set them in the firma- 
ment But plants are described as produced when the earth, to which they 
are attached, received its form The luminaries, therefore, should have 
been produced at the same time as the firmament, that is to say, on the 
second day 

Ob] 4 Further, plants are an effect of the sun, moon, and the other 
luminaries Now, cause precedes effect in the order of nature The lumi- 
naries, therefore, ought not to have been produced on the fourth day, 
but on the third or before 

' Q 74 Q 71 ' Q 711 ‘ Q 73 
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Ob} 5 Further, as astronomers say, there are many stars larger than 
the moon Therefore the sun and the moon alone are not correctly de- 
scribed as the two great lights 

On the contrary, Suffices the authority of Scripture {Gen i 14) 

7 answer that, In recapitulating the divine works, Scripture says \Gen 
fi I ) So the heavens and the earth were finished and all the jurntture oj 
them, thereby indicating that the work was threefold In the first work, 
that of creation, the heaven and the earth were produced, but as yet with- 
out form In the second, or work of distinclwn, the heaven and the earth 
were perfected, either by adding substantial form to formless matter, as 
Augustine holds,'’ or by giving them the order and beauty due to them, 
as other holy writers suppose'’ To these two works is added the work of 
adornment, which differs from perfection For the perfection of the 
heaven and the earth appears to he mneerned with those things that be- 
long to them intrinsically, but the adornment, those that are extrinsic, 
just as the perfection of a man lies in his proper parts and forms, and 
his adornment, in clothing or the like The distinction of certain things 
IS made most evident by their local movement, as separating one from 
anoLhei Hence, In the work of adornment belongs the production of 
things having movement in the heaven‘> and upon the earth But it has 
been staled above that three things ,ire recorded as created, namely, the 
heaven, the water, and the earth’ These three furthermore received their 
fotmation through the three days’ work of ihstinclion Heaven was formed 
on the first day, on the second day the waters were separated, and on 
the third, the earth was divided into sea aiid dry land So also is it in the 
work of adornment Dn the first day of this work, which is the fourth of 
creation, are produced the luminaries, to adorn the heaven by their 
movements, on the second day, which is the fifth, birds and fishes are 
called into being, to make beautiful the intermediate element, for they 
move 111 air and water, which are here taken as one, while on the third 
day, which is the sixth, animals are brought forth, to move upon the 
earth and adorn it It must also he noted here that Augustine’s opinion 
on the prtKiiit tion of the luminaries is not at variance with that of other 
holy writers ^ For he says that they were made actually and not merely 
virtually, since the firmament has not the power of producing luminaries, 
as the e.irlh has of producing plants'' Therefore Scripture does not say 
Let tin jinnamint produce lights, though it says Let the earth bring 
forth tin gri in herb 

Rifilv OIjj I In Augustine's opinion there is no difficulty here’" For 
he does not hold a succession of time in these works, and so there was no 
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need for the matter of the luminaries to exist under another form Nor 
IS there any difficulty in the opinion of those who hold the heavenly 
bodies to be of the nature of the four elements,*’ since it may be said that 
they were formed out of matter already existing, as animals and plants were 
formed For those, however, who hold the heavenly bodies to be of 
another nature from the elements, and naturally incorruptible,*- the 
answer must be that the luminaries were substantially created in the 
beginning, but that their substance, at first formless, is formed on this 
day, by receiving not its substantial form, but a determination of power 
As to the fact that the luminaries are not mentioned as existing from 
the beginning, hut only as made on the fourth day, Chrysostom explains 
this by the need of guarding the people from the danger of idolatry,*^ 
since the luminaries are proved not to be gods, by the fact that they were 
not from the beginning 

Reply Ob) 2 No difficulty exists if we follow Augustine in holding 
the light made on the first day to be spiritual, and that made on this day 
to be corporeal ** If, however, the light made on the first day is under- 
stood to be Itself corporeal,*'’ then it must be held to have been produced 
on that day merely as light in general, and that on the fourth day the 
luminaries received a definite power to produce determinate effects Thus 
we observe that the rays of the sun have one effect, those of the moon 
another, and so forth Hence, speaking of such a determination of power, 
Dionysius says that the sun’s light, which previously was without form, 
was formed on the fourth day 

Reply Ob) 3 According to Ptolemy, the luminaries are not fixed in 
the spheres, but have their own movement distinct from the movement 
of the spheres *' Hence Chrysostom says that God is said to have set 
them in the firmament, not because He fixed them there immovably, but 
because He bade them be there, even as He placed man in paradise, to 
be there** In the opinion of Aristotle, however, the stars are fixed in 
their spheres, and in reality have no other movement but that of the 
spheres, and yet our senses perceive the movement of the luminaries and 
not that of the spheres *" But Moses describes what is obvious to sense, 
out of condescension to popular ignorance, as we have already said ““ 
The objection, however, falls to the ground if we regard the firmament 
made on the second day as being m nature distinct from that in which 
the stars are placed even though the distinction is not apparent to the 
senses (whose testimony Moses follows, as was stated above) For although 
to the senses there appears but one firmament, yet if we admit a higher and 
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a lower firmament, the lower will be that which was made on the second 
day, and on the fourth the stars were fined in the higher firmament 
Reply Ob] 4 In the words of Basil, plants were recorded as pro- 
duced before the sun and mocn to prevent idolatry, since those who be- 
lieve the heavenly bodies to be gods hold that plants originate primarily 
from these liiidies ■* Although as Chrvsostom remarks,^" the sun, moon 
and stars cn-operate in the work of production by their movements, just 
as the fiirmer co-operates by his labor 

Reply Ob] 5 As Chrysostom says, the two luminaries are called great, 
not so much with regard to their dimensions as to their influence and 
puw'er^' For though the stars be of greater bulk than the moon, yet the 
influence of the moon is more perceptible to the senses in this lower world 
Moreover, as far as the senses are cnncerntd, its apparent size is greater 


\rlulG 

WHETHER THE CAUSE ASSKNUl FDR THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE LUMINAHItS IS REASONABLE? 

We proceed thus to the berotui irticle — 

Objection t It would seem that the cause assigned for the production 
of the luminaries is not re.isnnabh For it is said [Jer x 2) Be not ajratd 
oj the tigns oj hiavin, i^'huh lh< heathens jear Therefore the luminaries 
were not made to be signs 

Ob] 2 Further, sign IS contradistinguished from cause But the luminar- 
ies are the cause of what takes place upon the earth Therefore they are 
not signs 

Ob] 3 Further, the disliiutiun of seasons and days began from the 
first day Therefore the lumin iries were not made jor seasons, and days, 
and years, that is, in order In distinguish them 

Ob] 4 Further, nothing is made for the sake of that which is inferior 
to Itself, since the end is heller than the means But the luminaries are 
nobler thin the earth Therclnre they were not made to enlighten it 

Oh] \ Further, the new moon cannot be said to rule the night But 
such It probably dtd when brsL made, for men begin to count from the 
new iiiiinn I'he moon, thcrefuie, was nut made to rule the night 
On Hu lontrary. Suffices the authority of Scripture {Gen 1 14) 

I tiiuuor that. As we have said above, a corpoieal creature can be con- 
sidered as made either for the sake of its own actuality, or for other 
crealutes, or Sen the whole iiniierse, or for the glory of God "■* Of these 
reasuns only that whiih points, out the usefulness of these things to man 
is touched upon by Moses in order to withdraw his people from idolatry 
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Hence it is written {Deul iv 19) Lest perhaps Itjtmg up thy eyes to 
heaven, thou see the sun and the moon and all the stars of heaven, and 
being deceived by error thou adore and serve them, which the Lord thy 
God created for the service of all nations New, he explains this service 
at the beginning of Genesis as threefold First, the luminaries are of serv- 
ice to man, in regard to sight, which directs him in his works, and 
IS most useful for perceiving things In reference to this he says Let them 
shine in the firmament and give life to the earth Secondly, as regards the 
changes of the seasons, which prevent weariness, preserve health, and 
provide for the necessities of food, all of which could nnt be secured if it 
were always summer or winter In reference to this he says Let them be 
for seasons, and for days, and years Thirdly, as regards the convenience 
of business and work, in so far as from the luminaries in the heavens is in- 
dicated fair or rainy weather, favorable to various occupations And m this 
respect he says Let them be for signs 

Reply Obj i The luminaries in the heavens are set for signs of changes 
effected in corporeal creatures, but not of those changes which depend 
upon free choice 

Reply Obj 2 We are sometimes brought to the knowledge of hidden 
effects through their sensible causes, and conversely Hence nothing pre- 
vents a sensible cause from being a sign But he says signs, rather than 
causes, to guard against idolatry 

Reply Ob] 3 The general division of time into day and night took 
place on the first day, as regards the diurnal movement which is com- 
mon to the whole heavens and may be understood to have begun on that 
first day But the particular distinctions of days and seasons and years, 
according as one day is hotter than another, one season than another, 
and one year than another, are due to certain particular movements of 
the stars, and these movements may have had their beginning on the 
fourth day * 

Reply Ob] 4 Light was given to the earth for the service of man, 
who, by reason of his soul, is nobler than the heavenly bodies Nor is it 
untrue to say that a higher creature may be made for the sake of a lower, 
considered not in itself but as ordained to the good of the universe 

Reply Oh] 5 When the moon is at its perfection, it rises in the eve- 
ning and sets in the morning, and thus it rules the night, and it was quite 
probably made in its full perfection, as were plants yielding seed, as also 
were animals and man himself For although the perfect is developed 
from the imperfect by natural processes, yet, absolutely speaking, the per- 
fect must exist before the imperfect Augustine, however, does not say 
this, for he says that it is not unfitting that God made things imperfect, 
which He afterwards perfected"’' 
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Third ArLicle 

WHETHER THE LUMINARIES OF HEAVEN ARE LIVING HEINBS? 
We proreed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the luminaiies of heaven are living 
beings For the nubler a body is, the mure nobly it should be adorned 
But a body less noble than the heaven is adorned with living beings, 
with fish, birds, and the beasts of the field Therefore the luminaries of 
heaven, as pertaining to its adornment, should be living beings also 
Ob] 1 Further, the nobler a body is, the nobler must be its form 
But the sun, moon and stars are nobler bodies than plants or animals, 
and must therefore have noblei forms Now the noblest of all forms is 
the soul, as being the first principle of life Hence Augustine says Every 
living substance stands higher in the order oj nature than one that has not 
life-’' The luminaries of heaven, therefore are living beings 

Obj 3 Further, a cause is nobler than its effect But the sun, moon 
and stars are a cause of life, as is especially evidenced in the case of ani- 
mals generated from putrefaction, which receive life through the power 
of the sun and stars Much more, therefore, have the heavenly bodies a 
living soul 

Ob] 4 Further, the movements of the heavens and the heavenly bodies 
are natural ■“' Now natural movement is from an intrinsic principle But 
the principle of movement in the heavenly bodies is a substance capable 
of apprehension, which is moved as he who desires is moved by the ob- 
ject desired^" Therefore, the .ipprehi tiding principle is intrinsic to the 
heavenly bodies, and consequently they are living beings 

Ob] 5 Further, the first of muv allies is the heavens Now, of all things 
that are endowed with movement the first moves itself, as is proved in 
Physics viii because what is of itself precedes that which is bv another 
But only beings that are living move themselves, as is shown in the same 
book Therefore the heavenly bodies are living beings 

On the contrary. Damascene says. Let no one esteem the heavens or 
the hiavcnly bodies to be living beings, jor they have neither lije nor 
sense ” 

/ answer that, Philosophers hav^e differed on this question Araaagoras, 
for instance, as Augustine mentions, was londtmncd bv the Athenians for 
teaching that the sun was a fiery mass of stone, and neither a god nor even 
a living bung On the other hand, the Plalonists held that the heavenly 
bodies have life 'i Nor was there less diversity of opinion among the 

“Be Vera Rrlig , XXIX (PL 34, 145) ' AnstoLlE, Dc Caeln, I, 2 (2fioa 30) 
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Doctors of the Church It was the belief of Drigen®^ and Jerome^'' that 
these bodies were alive, and the latter seems to explain in that sense the 
words [Eccles 1 6), The spml gaelh forward, surveying all places round 
about But BasiE® and Damascene’’ maintain that the heavenly bodies are 
inanimate Augustine leaves the matter in doubt, without committing 
himself to eithei theory, though he goes so far as to say that if the 
heavenly bodies are really living beings, their souls must be akin to the 
angelic nature ” 

In examining the truth of this question, where such diversity of opinion 
exists, we shall do well to bear in mind that the union of soul and bodji 
exists for the sake of the soul and not of the body, for the form does not 
exist for the mattei, but the matter for the form Now the nature and 
power of the soul are apprehended through Us operation, which to a certain 
extent is also its end Yet for some of these operations, as sensation and 
nutrition, our body is a necessary instrument Hence it is clear that the 
sensitive and nutritive souls must be united to a body in order to exer- 
cise their functions There are, however, operations of the soul which are 
not exercised through the medium of the body, though the bodv minis- 
ter^, as it were, to their production The intellect, for example, makes use 
if the phantasms derived from the bodily senses, and thus far is dependent 
on the body, although capable of existing apart from it It is not, how- 
ever, possible that the functions of nutrition growth and generation, 
through whith the nutritive soul operates, can be exercised by the heavenly 
bodies, for such operations are incompatible with a body naturally in- 
corruptible Equally impossible is it that the functions of the sensitive 
soul can pertain to a heavenly body, since all the senses depend on the 
sense of touch, which perceives elemental qualities, and all the organs 
of the senses require a certain proportion m the admixture of elements 
whereas the nature at the heavenly bodies is not elemental 

It follows, then, that of the operations of the soul the only ones left to 
be attributed to the heavenly bodies are those of understanding and mov- 
ing, for appetite follows both sensitive and intellectual perception, and is 
m proportion thereto But since the operation of the intellect is not 
exercised through the body, it needs a body as its instrument iinlj to 
supply phantasms through the senses Moreover, the operations of the 
sensitive soul, as we have seen, cannot be attributed to the heavenly 
bodies Accordingly, the union of a soul to a heavenly body cannot be 
for the purpose of the operations of the intellect So the only reason for 
which a soul is joined to a heavenly body is motion Now, in order to move 
the heavenly body, the soul need not be united to the latter as its form, 
but by contact of power, as a mover is united to that which he moves 

^ Ppn Archon, 1 , 7 (PG ii, 173) ^ In Eccles , snpzr 1 , 6 (PL 23, id6B) In 
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And so Aristotle, after showing that the first mover is made up of two 
parts, the moving and the moved, goes on to show the nature of the 
union between these two parts This, he says is effected by contact which 
is mutual if both are bodies, but on the part of one only, if one is a body 
and the other not The Platonists themselves explain the union of soul 
and body in the same way, as a contact of a moving power with the 
thing moved," and since Plato holds the heavenly bodies to be living be- 
ings, this means nothing else but that spiritual substances are united to them 
as movers to the things moved A proof that the heavenly bodies are 
moved by the direct influence and contact of some spiritual substance, and 
not by nature, like heavy and light bodies, lies in the fact that whereas 
nature moves to one fixed end, in which having attained it, it rests, this 
does not appear in the movement of heavenly bodies Hence it follows that 
they are moved by some intellectual substances Augustine appears to be 
of the same opinion when he expresses his belief that all bodies are ruled 
through the spirit oj lije''- 

From what has been said, then, it is clear that the heavenly bodies are 
not living beings in the same sense as plants and animals, but only equivo- 
cally It will also be seen that the difference of opinion between those who 
affirm, and those who deny, that these bodies have life, is not a difference in 
reality but in words 

Reply Ob; i Certain things belong to the adornment of the universe 
by reason of their proper movement, and in this way the heavenly lumi- 
naries agree with others that conduce to that adornment, for they are 
moved by a living substance 

Reply Ob] 2 One being may be nobler than another absolutely, but 
not in a particular respect While, then, it is not conceded that the 
heavenly bodies are nobler forms than the souls of animals absolutely, it 
must be conceded that they are superior to them with regard to their role 
as forms, since they perfect their matter entirely, so that it is not in 
potentiality to other forms, whereas a soul does not do this So, too, as 
regards movement, the power that moves the heavenly bodies is of a 
nobler kind 

Reply Ob] 3 Since the heavenly body is a moved mover, it has the na- 
ture of an instrument, which arts in the power of the agent Therefore, since 
this agent is a living substance, the heav'enly body can impart life in virtue 
of that agent 

Reply Ob] 4 The movements of the heavenly bodies are natural, not 
because of their active principle, but because of their passive principle, that 
is to say, from a certain natural aptitude for being so moved by an intelligent 
power 
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Reply Oh) s The heaven is said tn move itself in as far as it is 
compased of mover and moved, not by the union of the mover, as the 
form, with the moved, as the matter, but by contact with the motive 
power, as we have said So far, then, the principle that moves it may be 
called intrinsic, and consequently so can its movement be called natural 
with respect to that active principle, just as we say that voluntary move- 
ment is natural to the animal as animal 

“ Anstotle, ftiji , VIII, 4 (asab 14) 
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THE WORK DF THF FIFTH DAY 
[In One Arttele) 

must neitt consider the wnrk of Ihi fifth day 
Objeihon i It would seem that this work is nnt fittingly described 
For the waters produce that whiih the power of water suffices to produce 
But the power of water does not siiffiLc for the production of every kind 
of fishes and birds, since we find that nianv of them are generated from 
seed Therefore the words, Let tht Ti'atirs bnn^ forth the ereepin^ crea- 
ture having bjr, and tht foul that wav dv ovtr the earth, do not fittingly 
describe this work 

Oh] 2 Further, fishes and biiils are nnt produced from water only, 
but earth seems to [irediiminate ovtr water in their composition, as is 
shown bv the fact that then bodies tend naturally to the earth and rest 
upon it It IS not, then, fittingly said that fishes and birds are produced 
from water 

Ob] j Further, fishes move in thi waters, and birds in the air If, 
then, fishes are produced from the wateis, birds ought to be produced 
from the air, and not from the watirs 

Ob] 4 Further, not all fishes criep through the waters, foi some, as 
a sea-calf have feet and walk on land Therefore the productinn of fishes 
IS nnt suffiLiently described by (he word-, J.et the waters bring forth the 
creeping utatun having Ufi 

Ob] 5 I'urlher, land animals are more perfeit than birds and fishes, 
which appears from the fact that they have more distinct members, and 
geneiation of a higher order For they bring forth living beings whereas 
birds and fishes bring forth eggs Hut the inure perlecL has precedence in 
the order of nature Therefore fishes and birds ought not to have been 
produced on the fifth day, before land animals 

On tht I iintrorv, Suffices the authority uf Siripture [Gen i 20) 

I answer that, ‘ks was said above, the order ol the work of adornment 
corresponds to the order ol the work ol distinction ' Hence, just as among 
the three da\ s assigned to the work of distinction the middle, or second, 
day IS devoliMl hi the work of the distinction of water, which is the inter- 
mediate burl) so in the three days of the W'ork of adornment, the middle 
day, which is the fifth, is assigned Ln the adornment of the intermediate 
body by the production of birds and fishes Hence, just as Moses makes 
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mentinn of the luminaries and of light on the fourth day, to show that 
the fourth day corresponds to the first day on which he had said that the 
light was made, so on this fifth day he mentions the waters and the 
firmament of heaven to show that the fifth day corresponds to the second 
It must, however, be observed that Augustine differs from other writers in 
his opinion about the production of fishes and birds, just as he differs about 
the production of plants For while others say that fishes and birds were 
produced actually on the fifth day," he holds that the nature of the waters 
produced them on that day potentially^ 

Reply Ob} 1 It was laid down by Avicenna that animals of all kinds 
can be generated by various rainglings of the elements, and, even naturally, 
without any kind of seed This, however, seems repugnant to the fact that 
nature produces its effects by determinate means, and, consequently, those 
things that are naturally generated from seed cannot be generated natu- 
rally m any other way It ought, then, rather to be said that in the natural 
generation of all animals that are generated from seed, the active principle 
lies m the formative power of the seed, but that m the case of animals 
generated from putrefaction, the formative power is the influence of the 
heavenly bodies The material principle, however, m the generation of 
either kind ot animals, is either some element, or something compounded 
of the elements But at the first beginning of the world, the active principle 
was the IViird of God, Who produced animals from material elements, 
either m act, as some holy writeis say,'' or virtually, as Augustine teaches * 
Not as though water or earth has in itself the power of producing all 
animals, as Avicenna held,’ rather, it is from the power nnginally placed 
in the elements that they are able to produce animals either from ele- 
mental matter by the power of seed or the influence of the stars 

Reply Ob] 2 The bodies of birds and fishes may be considered from two 
points of view If considered in themselves, it will be evident that the 
earthly element must predominate, since the element that is least active, 
namely, the earth, must be the most abundant in quantity in order that 
the mingling may be duly tempered in the body of the animal But if 
considered as by nature constituted to move with certain specific motions, 
thus they have some special affinity with the bodies in which they move 
Hence the words m which their generation is here described 

Reply Ob) 3 The air, as not being so apparent to the senses, is not 
enumerated by itself, but with other things partly with the water, be- 
cause the lower region of the air is thickened by watery exhalations, 

* Cf St Basil, In Hexaem, ham VII (PG 2g, 14B) , St Ambrose, In Hexaem ^ V, i 
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partly with the heaven as to the higher region But birds move in the 
Inwer part of the air, and so are said to fly htntath the. firmament, even 
if the firmament be taken to mean the region of clouds Hence the pro- 
duction of birds IS ascribed to the water 

Reply Ob] 4 Nature passes from one eatreme to another through the 
medium Therefore there are creatures of mtf rnierliate type between the 
animals of the air and those of the water, haring something in common 
with both, and they are reckoned as helunging tn that class to which they 
are most allied, through the characters pnssissed in common with that 
class, rather than with the other But 10 order to include among fishes all 
such intermediate forms as have special ch.ar inters like to theirs, the 
words. Let the waters bring jorih thi trie ping creature having life, are 
fallowed by these God created great whalci, etc 

Reply Ob] 5 Ihr order in which the priiducLinn of these animals is 
given has reference to the order of ihnsi hodie'- which they are set to 
adorn, rather than to the superiority nf Ihi animals themselves Moreover, 
in generation also the more perfect is reached through the less perfect 
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THE WORK DF THE SIXTH DAY 
{In One Article) 

We must now consider the work □{ the sixth day 

Objection i It would seem that this work is not fittingly described 
For as birds and fishes have a living soul, so also have land animals But 
these animals are not themselves living souls Therefore the words, Let 
the earth bring jorth the living creature, should rather have been, Let the 
earth bring jorth the living jourfootcd creatures 

Ob] 2 Further, a genus ought not be divided against its species But 
beasts and cattle are quadrupeds Therefore quadrupeds ought not to be 
enumerated as a class with beasts and cattle 

Obj 3 Further, just as other animals belong to a determinate genus and 
species, so also does man But m the making of man nothing is said of 
his genus and species, and therefore nothing ought to have been said about 
them in the production of other animals, whereas it is said according to 
its genus and in its species 

06 ; 4 Further, land animals are more like man, whom God is recorded 
to have blessed, than are birds and fishes But as birds and fishes are said 
to be blessed, this should have been said, with much more reason, of the 
other animals as well 

06 ; 5 Further, certain animals are generated from putrefaction, which 
IS a kind of corruption But corruption is repugnant to the first founding of 
the world Therefore such animals should not have been produced at that 
time 

06 ; 6 Further, certain animals are poisonous, and injurious to man. 
But there ought to have been nothing injurious to man before man sinned 
Therefore, either such animals ought not to have been made by God at all, 
since He is the Author of good, or at least not until man had sinned 
On the contrary, Suffices the authority of Scripture {Cm i 24) 

/ answer that, As on the fifth day, the intermediate boily, namely the 
water, is adorned, and thus that day corresponds to the second day, so 
the sixth day, on which the lowest body, or the earth, is adorned by the 
production of land animals, corresponds to the third day Hence the earth 
15 mentioned in both places And here again Augustine says that the pro- 
duction was potential,^ and other holy writers that it was actual ■ 
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Reply Ob] I The different grades of life which are found in different 
living creatures can be discovered from the larinus ways in which the 
Scripture speaks of them, as Basil says ^ The life nf plants, for instance, is 
very imperfect and difficult to discern, and hence, in speaking of their pro- 
duction, nDthing IS said of their life, but only their generation is men- 
tioned, since only m generation is a vital act observed in them For the 
powers of nutrition and growth are subordinate to the generative life, as will 
be shown later on"* But among animals, those that live or land are, gen- 
erally speaking, more perfect than birds and fishes, not because the fish is 
devoid nf memory, as Basil upholds’’ and Augustine rejects, “ but because 
their members are more distinct and thtir generation of a higher order (al- 
though some imperfect animals, such as bees and ants, are more intelligent 
in certain wa>s) Scripture, therefore, does not call fishes living creatures, 
but creeping creatures having life, whereas it does call land animals living 
creatures because of their more perfect life and seems to imply that fishes 
are merely bodies having 111 them something nf a soul, while land ani- 
mals, from the higher perfection of their Iile, are, as it were, living souls 
with hollies subject lo them Bui the lile of man, as being the most 
perfect grade, is not said to be prodiiiirl, like the life of other animals, by 
the earth or water, but immerlialcly by (iiul 

Rrptv nil] 1 Bv rallli dnimstiL aiiim ils are signified, which in any 
way arc of scitice to man, but h> wild animals such as bears and 

linns are designated Bv (rttping llimgs those animals are meant which 
either haic no feet and cannot rise from the earth as serpents, or those 
whose feel art ton short lo lift Ihcni far fioni the ground as the lizard 
and (orliusc But since certain animals, as deer and goats, seem to fall un- 
dec none of these classes, the word quadiupcdi is added Dr perhaps the 
word quadiupcd is used first as being the genus, to which the others are 
added as species, for even some reptihs, such as lizards and tortoises, are 
four-footed 

Replv Oh] 3 In other animals, and in plants, mention is made of genus 
and species, (0 denote the gener.Tlion of like from like But it was unneces- 
sary to do so in the rase nf man, as what had already been said of other 
creatures might he iinderslood of him Again, animals and plants may 
be said In be produced according to their kinds, to signify their remoteness 
from the divine image and likeness, whereas man is said to be made to the 
itnagt and likeness oj God 

Reply Oh) 4 The blessing nf God gives power to multiply by genera- 
tion, and, having been mentioned in the preceding account of the making 
of birds and fishes, could be understood of the beasts of the earth, with- 
out requiring to be repealed The blessing, however, is repeated in the 
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case of man, since m him generation oi children has a special relation to 
the fulfillment of the number of the elect, and to prevent anyone from say- 
ing that there was any sm whatever tn the act of begetting children As to 
plants, since they experience neither desire of propagationj nor sensation 
in generating, they are deemed unworthy of a formal blessing'' 

Reply Ob] S Since the generation of one thing is the corruption of an- 
other, it was not incompatible with the first formation of things that from 
the corruption of the less perfect the more perfect should be generated 
Hence animals generated from the corruption of inanimate things, or of 
plants, may have been generated then But those generated from the cor- 
ruption of animals could not have been produced then otherwise than 
potentially 

Reply Ob] 6 In the words of Augustine If an unskilled person enters 
the workshop of an artificer, he sees tn it many applianci s of whuh he does 
not understand the use, and which, if he is a foolish fellow, hi considers 
unnecessary Moreover, should he carelessly fall into the [ire, or wound 
himself with a sharp-edged tool, he is under the impression that many of 
the things there are hurtful, whereas the craftsman, knowing their use, 
laughs at his folly And thus some people presume to find fault with many 
things in this world, through not seeing the reasons for thnr existence For 
though not required for the furnishing of our house, these things are neees- 
sary for the perfection of the universe'' And since before he sinned man 
would have used the things of this world conformably to the order de- 
signed, poisonous animals would not have injured him 
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THE THINGS THAT BELONG TO THE SEVENTH DAY 
(/« Three Arheles) 

We must next consider the things that belong to the seventh day Under 
this head there are three points of inquiry |i) About the completion of 
the works (2) About the resting ot God (3) About the blessing and 
sanctifying of this day 


First Arliclc 

WHETHER THE COMPLrTtOK 01 THE DIVINE WORKS OUGHT 
TO DE ASCBIBED TO THE SEVENTH DAY? 

Wi proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i IL would seem that the completion of the divine works 
ought not to be ascribed to the seventh day Tor all things that are done 
in this world belong to the divine works But the consiimmatiDn of the 
world will be at the end of the world \l\liil! \iu 39, 40) Moreover, the 
time of Christ's Incarnation is a time of completion, wherefore it is called 
the time of julinrrs {Gat iv 4) And Christ Himsilf at the moment of His 
death, cried nut II n consummated \Jo \ix 30) Hence the completion 
of the divine works does not belong to the seventh dav 

Obj 2 Further, the completion of a work is an act in itself But we do 
not read that (iiid ailed at all on the seventh day, but rather that He rested 
from all His work Therefore the completion uf the works does nut belong 
to the spv'i'nlh dav 

Obj \ Purther, nothing is said to be rnniplete to which many things are 
added, unliss they arc merely superfluous for a thing is called perfect to 
which nothing is wanting that it might to posstss But many things were 
made after the seventh day, as the production of many individual beings, 
and even of certain new species that are frequentlv niipearing, especially 
in the case of animals generated from pulrefactuin Mso, God creates daily 
new' souls \g iin, the work of the Incarnation was a new work, of which it 
IS said [hr wxi 2;) The Lord hath created a nne Ikinij upon the earth 
Miracles also are new works, of which it is said \Ecclus wwi 6) Renew 
thy signs, and work new mtraehs Moreover, all things will he made new 
when the saints are glorified, accoirhiig to \poi \\i 5 ind He that sat 
on the throne said Behold I make all things new Therefore the comple- 
tion of the divine works ought not to be attributed to the seventh day 
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On the contrary, It is said [Gen ii 2) On the seventh day God ended 
His work which he had made 

I answer that, The perfectiDii of a thing is twofold, first and second The 
first perfection is that according to which a thing is substantially perfect, 
and this perfection is the form of the whole, which results from the fact 
that the whole has its parts complete But the lecond perfection is the 
end, which is either an operation (as the end of the harpist is to play the 
harp), or something that is attained by an operation (as the end of the 
builder is the house that he makes by building) But the first perfection is 
the cause of the second, because the form is the principle of operation 
Now the final perfection, which is the end of the whole universe, is the 
perfect beatitude of the saints at the consummation of the world But the 
first perfection is the completeness of the universe at its first founding, 
and this is what is ascribed to the seventh day 

Reply Ohj r The first perfection is the cause of the second, as we said 
above Now, for the attaining of beatitude two things are required, nature 
and grace Therefore, as said above, the perfection of beatitude will be at 
the end of the world But this consummation existed previously in its 
causes, as to nature, at the first founding of the world, and as to grace, in 
the Tnrarnnliun of Christ For, Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ [Jo 
1 17) So, then, on the seventh day there was the consummation of nature, 
in Christ's Incarnation there was the consummation of grace, and at the 
end of the world there will be the consummation of glory 

Reply Ob) 2 God did act on the seventh day, not by creating new 
creatures, but by directing and moving His creatures to the work proper 
to them, and thus He made some heginning of the second perfection So, 
according to our version of the .Scripture, the completion of the works is at- 
tributed to the seventh day, though according to the other it is assigned 
to the sixth 1 Either version, however, may stand, since the completion of 
the universe as to the completeness of its parts belongs to the sixth day, 
but its completion as regards their operation, to the seventh It may also 
be added that in continuous movement so long as any further movement 
IS possible, movement cannot be called completed till it comes to rest, for 
rest denotes consummation of movement Now God might have made 
many other creatures besides those which He made in the six days, and 
hence, by the fact that He ceased making them on the seventh day. He is 
said on that day to have consummated His work 

Reply Ob) 3 Nothing entirely new was afterwards made by Gnd, hut 
all things subsequently made had in a sense been made belore in the work 
of the SIX days Some things, indeed, had a previous existence materially, 
as the rib from the side of Adam out of which God formed Eve, while 
others existed not only in matter but also in their causes, as those individ- 
ual creatures that are now generated existed in the first of their kind 

' The Septuagint 
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Species, also, that are new, if any such appear, existed beforehand in var- 
ious active powers, so that animals, and perhaps even new species of ani- 
mals, are produced by putrefaction by the power which the stars and ele- 
ments received at the bepinninjr Again, animals of new kinds arise occa- 
sionally from the union of individuals belonging to different species, as 
the mule is the offspring of an ass and a mare, but even these existed pre- 
viously in their causes, in the works of the six days Some also existed be- 
forehand by way of likeness, as the souls now created And the work of the 
Incarn.ition itself was thus foreshadowed for, as we read [Phil 11 7), 
The Son of God was made in the likeness nj men \nd again, the glory that 
IS spiritual was anticipated in the angels by wav of likeness, and that of 
the body, in the heavens especiallv the empyrean Hence it is written 
[Eccles 1 id) , Nothing undir tht sun is new, foi it hath alieady gone be- 
jore, in the ages that were hi jorc us 

Si:cnnfl ArliclL 

WHETHFB ROD BISTED ON Till SEMNTH DAY FROM ALL HIS 

^V IIHK ^ 

M e proceed thus la Ihi Sieond \rtteU — 

Objectinu r It would seem that (md did not rest on the seventh day 
from all His work For it is said [Jo v ly}, My Father worketh until now, 
and I work God, then, did noi rest on the siventh day from all His works 

Obj 2 Further, rest is opposed to mnvtmrnt or to labor, which move- 
ment causes Hut, as God prorluud His work wilhouL movement and with- 
out labor, He cannot be said to have rested on the seventh day from His 
work 

Obj j Further, should it be said that God rested on the seventh day 
by causing man tn rest, against this it ni.iy be argued that rest is set down 
m cnntradisLincLum to His work Now the words God treated or made this 
thing nr the other cannot be explained to mean that He made man create 
nr make these things Therefore the resting of God cannot be explained 
as His making man to rest 

On tht contrarv. It is said [Gen 11 2) God rested on the seventh day 
from all tht work whiih lit had doni 

I answtr that. Rest is, propeily speaking, opposed to movement, and 
consequently In the labor that arises Irom movement But although move- 
mint, striLth speaking, belongs In bodies yet the term is applied also to 
spiritual things, and in a twofold senst Un the one hand, every operation 
may be called a movement, and thus the divine goodness is said to move 
and go forth to things, in communicating itsell to vhem, as Dionysius says ^ 
On the other hand, the desire that tends to a thing outside itself is said to 
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move towards it Hence rest is taken in two senses, in one sense meaning 
a cessation from work, in the other, the satisfying of desire Now, in either 
sense God is said to have rested on the seventh day First, because He 
ceased from creating new creatures on that day, for, as was said above, He 
made nothing afterwards that had not existed previously, in some degree, 
in the first works, secondly, because He Himself had no need of the things 
that He had made, but was happy in the fruition of Himself Hence, when 
all things were made He is not said to have rested in His works, as though 
needing them for His own happiness, but to have reslid jrom them, as in 
fact resting in Himself, since He suffices for Himself and fulfills His own 
desire And even though from all eternity He rested m Himself, yet the 
rest in Himself, which He took after He had finished His works, is that 
rest which belongs to the sevenlh day And this, says Augustine, is the 
meaning of God's resting from His works on that day ’ 

Reply Ohj i God indeed workrth until now by preserving and provid- 
ing for the cre.atures He has made, but not by the making of new ones 

Reply Ob] 2 Rest is here not opposed to labor or to movement, but 
to the production of new creatures and to the desire tending to an external 
object 

Reply Ohj j Even as God rests in Himself alone and is happy in the 
enjoyment of Himself, so our own sole happiness lies in the enjoyment of 
God Thus, too, does He make us find rest in Himself both from His works 
and our own It is not, then, unreasonable to say that God rested in giving 
rest to us Still, this explanation must not be set down as the only one, 
but the other is rather the first and principal explanation 


Third Article 

WHETHER BLESSINO AND SANCTIEYING ARE DUE TO THE 
SEVENTH DAY? 

We proceed thus to the Third Artitlc — 

Objection 1 It would seem that blessing and sanctifying are not due to 
the seventh day p’or it is usual to call a time blessed or holy because some 
good thing has happened in it, or some evil has been avoided But whether 
God works nr ceases from work, nothing accrues tn Him or is lost to Him 
Therefore no special blessing and sanctifying are due to the seventh day 

Oh] 2 Further, the Latin bcncdictto \blessmg\ is rlerived Jrom bomtas 
[goodness] But It IS the nature ol good to spread and communicate itself, 
as Dionysius says The days, therefore, in which God produced creatures 
deserved a blessing rather than the day on which He ceased producing 
them 
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Obj 3 Further, over each creature a blessing was pronounced, as upon 
each work it was said, God saw that it was good Therefore it was not 
necessary that after all had been produced, the seventh day should be 
blessed 

On the contrary, It is written {Gen ii 3), God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it, because in it He had rested from all His work 

I answer that, as Was said above, God s rest on the seventh day is under- 
stood in Iwo ways First, m that He ceased from producing new works, 
though He still preserves and provides for the creatures He has made 
Secondly, in that after all His works He rested in Himself According to 
the first meaning, a blessing befits the seventh day, since, as we explained, 
the blessing referred to the increase by multiplication,'' for which reason 
God said to the creatures which He blessed Ininase and multiply Now, 
this increase is effected through God s providence over His creatures, secur- 
ing the generation of like from like And auurding to the second meaning, 
it is right that the seventh day should have been sanctified, since the spe- 
cial sanctification of every creature lonsists in resting in God For this 
reason things dedicated to God are said to be sanctified 

Reply Obj I The seventh day is said to be sanctified, not because any- 
thing can accrue to God, or be taken from Him, but because something is 
added to creatures by their multiplving and by their resting in God 

Reply Obj 2 In the hrst sis days, ireatiires were produced in their first 
causes, but after being thus prnduted, Ihcv are multiplied and preserved, 
anil this work also belongs In the rlisine goiulness And the perfection of 
this goodness is also made most clt.ir In the knowdedge that in it alone God 
finds His own rest, and we may find ours m Us fruition 

Reply Obj 3 The good menliuned m Lhc works of each day belongs to 
the first B-slahlishment of nature, but the blessing attached to the seventh 
day, to Us propagation 

Q 7 -p 3 4 



Question LXXIV 


DN ALL THE SEVEN DAYS IN COMMON 
{In Three Articles] 

We next Lansider all the seven days in common and there are three points 
of inquiry (i) As to the sufficiency of these days (2) Whether they are 
all one day, or more than one? (3) As to certain modes of speaking which 
Scripture uses in narrating the works of the six days 

First Article 

whether these days are sufficiently enumerated? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection r It would seem that these days are not sufficiently enumer- 
ated For the work of creation is no less distinct from the works of dis- 
tinction and adornment than these two works are from one another But 
separate days are assigned to distinction and to adornment, and therefore 
separate days should be assigned to creation 

Obj 2 Further, air and fire are nobler elements than earth and water 
But one day is assigned to the distinction of water, and another to the dis- 
tinction of the land Therefore, other days ought to be devoted to the dis- 
tinction of fire and air 

Obj 3 Further, fish differ from birds as much as birds differ from the 
beasts of the earth, whereas man differs more from other animals than all 
animals whatsoever differ from each other But one day is devoted to the 
production of fishes, and another to that of the beasts of the earth An- 
other day, then, ought to be assigned to the production of birds, and an- 
other to that of man 

Obj 4 Further, it would seem that some of the days are superfluous 
Light, for instance, stands to the luminaries m the relation of accident to 
subject But the subject is produced at the same time as the accident proper 
to it The light and the luminaries, therefore, ought not to have been pro- 
duced on different days 

Obj 5 Further, these days are devoted to the first establishment of the 
world But as on the seventh day nothing was newly established, that day 
ought not to be enumerated with the others 

I answer that. The plan of the distinction of these days is made clear by 
what has been said above, namely, that the parts of the world had first to 
be distinguished, and then each part adorned and filled, as it were, by the 
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beings that inhabit it ^ Now the parts into whith the corporeal creation is 
divided are three, according to some holy writers, namely, the heaven, or 
highest part, the water, or middle part, and the earth, or lowest part ^ 
(Thus the Pythagoreans teach that perfection consists in three things, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end The first part, then, is distinguished 
on the first day, and adorned on the fourth, the middle part distinguished 
on the second day, and adorned on the fifth, and the third part distin- 
guished on the third day, and adorned un the sixth But Augustine, while 
agreeing with the above writers as to the last three days differs as to the 
first three, ^ for, according to him, spiritual creatures are formed on the 
first day, and corporeal on the two others the higher bodies are formed 
on the first of these two days, and the lower iin the second Thus, then, the 
perfection of the divine works corresponds to the perfectiiin of the number 
SIM, which IS the sum of its ahquoL p,irLs, une, Iwii, three, since one day is 
assigned to the forming of spiritual crealurcs, two to that of corporeal 
creatures, and three to thi work ol jilornment 

Reply Ob) i Accmiling to \ugus1ine,' the work of creation belongs to 
the production of formle'-s matur, mil of the lormless spiritual nature, 
both of which ate outside ut lime, as hi himself says '' Thus, then, the crea- 
tion of Either IS set ilnwii before thtre was any day But it may also be 
said, following other holy writers,' lhal the works of distinction and adorn- 
ment imply certain changes in the irealure which arc measurable by lime, 
whereas the work of creation lies only in the divine act producing the sub- 
stance of beings instantaiieiiusly hm this reason, therefore, every work 
of tlisLinction and adornment is said to Like plaie 2n a day, but creation 
m the beginning, winch denules suniclhnig indivisible 

Reply Ob) 2 File and air, as nnl dislinclly known by the unlettered, 
are nut expressly named by Musis among the parts of the world, but 
reckoned with the intermediate pari, or water, especially as regards the 
lowest paiL of the air, or with the heaven, to which the higher region of 
air approaches, as Augustine says '' 

Reply Ob) ^ The produclnm of animals is recorded with reference trj 
their adumnient of the various parls ol the world Therefore the days of 
their piiiduLtion are separated or united according as the animals adorn 
the same [larts of the world, or diffirint parts 

Reply Ob] 4 The nature of light, as existing in a subject, was made on 
the liisl day, and the making iil the luminaries on the fourth day does not 
mean that their substance was prudiiLed anew, but that they then received 
a formation that they had not before, as was said above '' 
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Reply Obj s According to Augustine,^" after all that has been recorded 
as assigned to the six days, something distinct is attributed to the seventh, 
— namely, that on it God rested in HimseU from His works And for this 
reason it was right that the seventh day should be mentioned after the six 
It may also be said, with other writers, that the world entered on the 
seventh day upon a new state, in that nothing new was to be added to it, 
and that therefore the seventh day is mentioned after the six, from its be- 
ing devoted to cessation from work 

SecDikd ArLicle 

WHETHER ALL THESE DAYS ARE DNE DAY? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that all these days are one day For it is writ- 
ten {Gen 11 4, 5) These arc the generations oj the heaven and the earth, 
when they were created, in the day that the Lord made thi heaven 
and the earth, and every plant of the field, before it sprung up in the earth 
Therefore the day in which God made the heaven and the earth, and every 
plant oj the field, is one and the same day But He made the heaven and 
the earth on the first day, or rather before there was any day, but ihe 
plant of the field He made on the third day Therefore the first and third 
days are but one day, and for a like reason all the rest 

Obj 2 Further, it is said {Ecelus xviii i ) He that Uveth for ever, 
created all things together But this would not be the 1 asp if the days of 
these works were more than one Therefore they are not many but one only 
Obj 3 Further, on the seventh day God ceased from all new works If, 
then, the seventh day is distinct from the other days, it follows that He 
did not make that day, which is not admissible 

Obj 4 Further, the entire work ascribed to one day God perlected m 
an instant, for with each work are the words \God\ said, and it was 

done If, then. He had reserved His next work for another day, it 
would follow that for the remainder of a day He would have ceased from 
working and left it vacant, which would be superfluous The day, therefore, 
of the preceding work is one with the day of the work that follows 

On the contrary. It is written {Gen 1 8), The evening and the morning 
were the second day the third day, and so on But where there is 

second and third there are more than one There was not, therefore, only 
one day 

I answer that. On this question Augustine differs from other expositors 
His opinion is that all the days that are called seven ate one day repre- 
sented m a sevenfold aspect,'-' while others consider there were seven dis- 
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tinct days, and not one only Ndw, these two Dpminns, taken as eaplam- 
ing the literal text of Genesis, are certainly widely different Fnr Augustine 
understands by the word day the knowledge in the mind of the angels, 
and hence, according to him, the first day denotes their knowledge of the 
first of the divine work, the second day their knowledge of the second 
work, and similarly with the rest Thus, then, each work is said to have 
been wrought in some one of these days, inasmuch as God wrought noth- 
ing in the universe without impressing the knowledge of it on the angelic 
mind, which can know many things at the same Lime, especially in the 
Word, in Whom all angelic knowledge is perfected and terminated So the 
distinction of days denotes the natural order of the things known, and not 
a succession in the knowledge acquired or in the things produced More- 
over, angelic knowledge is apprnpriaLel> called dav, since light, the cause 
of day, is to be found in the spiritual order, as Augustine observes*^ In 
the opinion of the others, however, the days signify a succession both in 
time, and in the things produced 

If, however, these two explanations are looked at as referring to the mode 
of production, they will be found not greatly to differ, if the diversity of 
opinion existing on two points, as alreadv shown,’'' between Augustine and 
other writers is taken into account First, lieiause Augustine takes the 
earth and the water, as first created, to signify matter totally without form, 
but the making of the firmament, the gathering of the waters, and the ap- 
pearing of dry land, to denote the impression of forms upon corporeal mat- 
ter But other holy writers lake the earth and the water, as first created, 
to signify the elements of the universe lliemselves existing under their 
proper forms, and the works that fidlow to mean some sort of distinction in 
bodies previously existing, as also has been shown Secondly, some writers 
hold that plants .mil animals were prodiiceil actually in the work of the 
six days,’’ Augustine, that they were pimliiced potentially’^ Now the 
opinion of Augustine, that the works id the six days were simultaneous, is 
consistent with either view of the mnde iiI ihe production of things For 
the other writers agree with him lhat in thi first production of things mat- 
ter existed under the substantial form of the elements and they agree with 
him also that in the first establishment id the world animals and plants did 
not exist actually There remains, however, a difference as to four points, 
since, according to the latter there was a time aftei the first production 
□f crealures, in which light did not exist, the firmament had not been 
formed, and the earih was still covered liy the waters, nor, fourthly, had 
the heavenly bodies been formed’" These views are not consistent with 
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Augustine’s expIana.tiDn In nrder, therefare, to be impartial, WB must meet 
the arguments □! either side 

Reply Ob] i On the day an which God created the heaven and the 
earth, He created also every plant of the field, not, indeed, actually, but 
before it sprung up in the earth, that is, potentially And this work Augus- 
tine ascribes to the third day,-" but other writers to the first establishment 
of the world 

Reply Ob] 2 God created all things together so far as regards their sub- 
stance considered as somehow formless But He rlid not create all things to- 
gether, so far as regards that formation of things which lies in distinction 
and adornment Hence the word creation is significant 

Reply Ob] 3 On the seventh day God ceased from making new beings, 
but not from providing for their increase, and to this latter work it belongs 
that the first day is succeeded by other days 

Reply Ob] 4 MI things were not distinguished and adorned together, 
not from a want of power on God’s part, as requiring time m which to 
work, but that due order might be observed in the establishment of the 
world Hence it was fitting that different days should be assigned to the 
different states of the world, as each succeeding work added to the world 
a fresh state of perfection 

Reply Ob] 5 According to Augustine the order of days refers to the 
natural order of the works attributed to the days -■“ 


Third Arliclu 

WHETHER SCRIPTURE USES SUITABLE WORDS TO EXPRESS 
THE WORK OF THE SIX DAYS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Scripture does not use suitable words to 
express the works of the six days For as light, the firmament, and other 
similar works were made by the Word of God, so were the heaven and the 
earth For alt things were made by Him [Jo 1 3) Therefore in the crea- 
tion of heaven and earth, as in the other works, mention should have been 
made of the Word of God 

Ob] 2 Further, the water was created by God, vet its creation is not 
mentioned Therefore the creation of the world is not sufficiently described 

Db] 3 Further, it is said (Crn 1 31) God saw all the things that He 
had made, and they were very good It ought, then, to have been said of 
each work, God saw that it was good The omission, therefore, of these 
words in the work of creation and in that of the second day is not fitting 

06 ; 4 Further, the Spirit of God is God Himself But it does not befit 
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God to move and to occupy place Therefore the words, The Spirit oj God 
moved over the waters, are unbecoming 

Ob] S Further, what is already made is not made over again Therefore 
to the words, God said Let the firmament be made and it was so, it 

'S superfluous to add, God made the firmament And the like is to be said 
of other works 

Ob] 6 Further, evening and morning do not sufficiently divide the day, 
since the da3' has many parts Therefore the words The evening and morn- 
ing were the second day or, the third day, are not suitable 

Ob] 7 Further, not one, rrjrrespuiids to rcLonrf and tArrii It should 

therefore have been said that, The evening and the morning were the first 
day, rather than one day 

Reply Ob] i According to Augustine, the person of the Son is men- 
tioned both in the first creation of the world, and in its distinction and 
adornment, but differently in cither place'’' For distinction and adorn- 
ment belong lo the work by which the world receives its formation But 
just as the lormation of a work of art is by means of the form of the art in 
the mind of the artist, which may he called his intelligible word, so the 
fomation of every creature is liv the Bord of God, and for this reason m 
the works of distinclinn and adornment the Word is mentioned But in 
creation the .Son is mentioned as the hi ginning, by the words, In the begin- 
ning God iruitid, since by creation is understood the production of form- 
less matter But according to those who hold that the elements were created 
Ironi the first under their proper forms, another explanation must be 
given Thus, Basil says that the wordc, God said, signify a divine com- 
mand-' Such a command, howeier, could not have been given before 
creatures had been produceil that could obey it 

Reply Ob] 2 According to Augiistini bj the heaven is understood 
the foiniless spiritual nature, and b> the earth, the formless matter of all 
corporeal things And thus no irealure is omitted But, according to Basil,"'* 
the heaven and the earth, as the two extremes, are alone mentioned, while 
the intervening things are left to hi understood, since all these move 
heavenwards, if light, nr earthwards if heavy And Dthers"'' say that under 
the word, earth. Scripture is accustumid to include all the four elements, 
just as after the vvords, Praise the Lord Irani the earth, is added, fire, had, 
snow, and lec (Fj cxlviii 7, 8) 

Rrpiv Ob) 3 Tn the account of the creation there is found something to 
correspond to the words, God saw that it was good, used in the work of dis- 
tinction and adornment, and this appears Irom the consideration that the 
Holy Spirit IS Love Now there are two things, says Augustine, for which 
God loves His creatures, their being and their permanence That they 
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might exist, and exist permanently, therefore, ths Spirit of God, it is said, 
moved over the waters^^ — that is to say, over that formless matter, signi- 
fied by water, even as the love of the artist moves over the materials of 
his art, that out of them he may form his work And the words, God saw 
that it was good, signify that the things that He had made were to endure, 
since they express a certain satisfaction taken by God in His works, as of 
an artist in his art This does not mean, of course, that He knew the 
creature otherwise, or that the creature was pleasing to Him otherwise, 
than before He made it Thus m either work, of creation and of forma- 
tion, the Trinity of Persons is implied In cieation the Person of the Father 
IS indicated by God the Creator, the Person of the Son by the beginning, in 
which He created, and the Person of the Holy Ghost by the Spirit that 
moved over the waters But in the formation of creatures, the Person of 
the Father is indicated by God that speaks, the Person of the Son by the 
Word in Which He speaks, and the Person of the Holy Spirit by the satis- 
faction with which God saw that what was made was good 

And if the words, God saw that it was good, are not said of the work of 
the second day, this is because the work of distinguishing the waters was 
only begun on that day, hut perfected on the third Hence these words, 
which are said of the third day, refer also to the second Dr it may be that 
Scripture does not use these words of approval of the second day’s work, 
because this is concerned with the distinction of things not evident to the 
senses of mankind Or, again, because by the firmament is simply under- 
stood the cloudy region of the air, which is not one of the permanent parts 
of the universe, nor of the principal divisions of the world Ihe above three 
reasons are given by Rabbi Moses, ■“ and to these may be added a mystical 
one derived from numbers and assigned by some writers, according to 
whom the work of the second day is not marked with approval because the 
second number is an imperfect number, as receding from the perfection of 
unity 

Reply Obj 4 Rabbi Moses understands by the Spirit of the Lord, the 
air or the wind, as Plato also did,’' and says that it is so called according to 
the custom of Scripture, in which these things are throughout attributed 
to God But according to the holy writers, the Spirit of the Lord signifies 
the Holy Ghost, Who is said to move over thi wafer — that is to say, over 
what Augustine holds to mean formless matter,'' lest it should be supposed 
that God loved of necessity the works He was to produce, as though He 
stood in need of them For a love that ts born of need is subject to the 
things that it loves Moreover, it is fittingly implied that the Spirit moved 
over that which was incomplete and unfinished, since that movement is 

^ De Cpnpsi ad Lilt, I, 8 (PL 34, 2S1) “ tCuirfe, II, 30 (p 2is) ^ Gloisa 
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not one of place, but of prE-eminent power, as Augustine says It is the 
□pinion, however, at Basil that the Spirit movEd over the element of water, 
fostering and quickening its nature and impressing vital power, as the hen 
broods over her chickens'** For water has especially a life-givmg power, 
since many animals are generated in water, and the seed of all animals is 
liquid Also the life of the soul is given by the water of baptism, according 
to ]o 111 5 [jnlt'is a man be born again oj water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot entir into the kingdom of God 

Reply Oh] 5 According to Augustine, these three phrases denote the 
threefiilil being nf creatures First, their being in the Word is denoted by 
the command Let be made , secondly, their being m the angelic mind, 

signified by the words, It was dritn , thirdly, their being in their 

proper nature, by the words Hr madi And because the formation of the 
angels is recorded on the first day, it was nut necessary there to add, He 
made It may also he said, following other writers,''' that the words, He 
said, and, Let he made, denote Hod’s tummand, and the words. It 
was done, the fulfilment of that command But as it was necessary, (or the 
sake of those especially who have assirted that all visible things were made 
by the angels, to minlion how things were m.tile, it is added, in order to 
remove that error, that God Himself made them Hence, in each work, 
after the words. It was dont , some act of God is expressed by some such 
words as, He made, or, lit dundid or, Ih caliid 

Reply Ob] 6 According to Augustine ' hv the cvimng and the mornmg 
are understood the evening and the morning knowledge of the angels which 
has been explained'*" But, according to B.isil,"" the entire period takes its 
name, as is customary, from its more inipoitant part, the day An instance 
of this IS found in the words of J.iinh The days nj my pilgrimage {Gen 
xlvii 9), where night is not mentiiineil at nil But the evening and the morn- 
ing are mentioned as being the eiiiis of the day, since day begins with 
morning anil ends with evening, or benuse evening denotes the beginning 
of night, .and morning the beginning of day It seems fitting, also, that 
where the first distinction of creatures is described, divisions of time should 
be denoted only by what marks their beginning And the reason for men- 
tioning the evening first is that as the evening ends the day, which begins 
with the light, the termination of the light at evening precedes the termina- 
tion of the darkness, which ends with the morning But Chrysostom’s ex- 
planation IS that thereby it is intended to show that the natural day does 
not end with the evening, but with the morning” 
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Reply Ob] 7 The wards one day are used when day is first estabhshed, 
ta denate that one day is made up of twenty-four hours Hence, bv men- 
tioning one, the measure of a natural day is fined Another reason may be 
to signify that a day is completed by the return of the sun to the point 
from which it commenced its course And yet another, because at the com- 
pletion of a week of seven days, the first day returns, which is one with 
the eighth day The three reasons assigned above are those given by Basil 

^ In Hexaeni , ham IT (PG 29,49) 



TREATISE 0\ M\N' 


Question LW^ 

□\ M\N WHO IS COMPOSED OF \ SPIRITU'VL AND A CDR- 
I’ORFAL SEHSTANC'E \\D FIRST, LONTIRNING WHAT 
BELONGS TO THE ESSENL'E OF THF SOUL 
tin '\n<i n Arlitli 1 1 

Havin[, treated of the spinlujl and id the cnrpijrtal creature, we now pro- 
ceed to treat nf man, who is Dimpnsed id .i spiriliial and iif a corporeal sub- 
stance We shall treat first id the iialuie id man, and “leriinilly of his origin ' 
Now the Ihujiogian iiin^idtrs tin nature id man in nlatinn to the soul, but 
not in relatnin to thi Innlv, cxceid in <-ii far as the Imily has relation to the 
soul Hence the first iilijeil nf iiiir cnnsidi ralinn mil he the soul And since 
Dionysius says that thrie things .ire to bp found in spiritual substances — 
Bssenie, powi r .mil iiperalnin-- we shall tre it nrst nl what belongs to the 
essence of the soul, stciinclly, of what biliuigs to its powir ’ thirdly, of what 
belongs to its iiperaluin ' 

LniiLeriiing the first, twn [mints have In In ui.isiden il the first is the na- 
ture of llii siiiil Lonsiileri if in itself the second is ihi tininn of the soul with 
the body '' Under the first be id there are sivi n pomls of intjuiry 

( 1 1 hcllier the soul is a liud\ ( c | W In llnr tin hum m soul is someLhing 
subsistenl'' |tl Whether the souls id brute animals .ire siibsistent'' ( 4 ) 
Whether the soul is man, or is man composed id soul and body f | 5) Whether 
the soul IS i omposi d of matter and form’ ( fi I W htlhir the soul is incorrupt- 
ible-' I7) Whether ihe soul is of the same species as an angeP 


l-irsl Arliclc 

w H I T ti r R tun soil, is a 11 n d v ? 

\\ I prom d thus In Ihc First Irlicli — 

tUijtilmn 1 ft would seem that the soul IS a body- I nr the soul is the mover 
of Ihehndy N or does it move iinl ess moved First because apparently noth- 
ing can mo\ e unless it is itself moved, since nothing gices what it has not For 
insl.anie, wh it is rot hot fines nnt give heat Secondly , because if there be any- 
thing that moves .iiid is itself not moved, it must be the cause of eternal and 

"Pt fail Iliir, XI, 2 (PC j, 284) 
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umf arm movement, as we find proved Phystcs viii." Naw this does not appear 
to be the case in the mavement of an animal, which is caused by the soul 
Therefore the soul is a moved mover But every moved mover is a body 
Therefore the soul is a body 

Obj 2 Further, all knowledge is caused by means of a likeness But there 
can be no likeness of a body to an incorporeal thing If, therefore, the soul 
were not a body. It could not have knowledge of corporeal things 

Ob] 3 Further, between the mover and the moved there must be contact 
But contact is only between bodies Since, therefore, the soul moves the body, 
it seems that the soul must be a body 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the soul u simple tn compansonunth 
the body, inasmuch as it does not occupy space by any bulk ’’ 

1 answer that. To seek the nature of the soul, we must premise that the 
soul IS defined as the first principle of life in those things in our world which 
live, for we call living things animate, and those things which have no life, 
inanimate Now life is shown principally by two activities, knowledge and 
movement The philosophers of old, not being able to rise above their imagi- 
nation, supposed that the principle of these actions was something corpo- 
real, ’ for they asserted that only bodies were real things, and that what is not 
corporeal is nothing " Hence they maintained that the soul is some sort of 
body This opinion can be proved in many ways to be false, but we shall 
make use of only one proof, which shows quite universally and certainly that 
the soul IS not a body 

It IS manifest that not every principle of vital action is a soul, for then the 
eye would be a soul, as it is a principle of vision , and the same might be ap- 
plied tn the other instruments of the soul But it is the first principle of life 
which we call the soul Now, though a body may be a principle of life as the 
heart is a principle of life in an animal, yet nobody can be the first principle 
of life For it is clear that to he a principle of life, or to be a living thing, does 
not belong to a body as a body, since, if that were the case, every body would 
be a living thing, or a principle of life Therefore a body is competent to be 
a living thing or even a principle of life, as such a body Now that it is ac- 
tually such a body it owes to some principle which is called its act Therefore 
the soul, which is the first principle of life, is not a body, but the act of a 
body, just as heat, which is the principle of calefaction, is not a body, but an 
act of a body 

Reply Ob] i Since everything which is moved must be moved by some- 
thing else, a process which cannot be prolonged indefinitely, we must allow 
that not every mover is moved For, since to be moved is to pass from poten- 
tiality to actuality, the mover gives what it has to the thing moved, inasmuch 

“ Aristotle, PAyr , VIII, !□ (zSyb 3) ^ De Tnn , \ 1 , h (FL 42, 929) " Democ, 
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as it causes it In he in act But, as is shown in Phvsics viii , there is a mover 
which IS altogether immovable, and which is not moved either essentially or 
accidentally, and such a mover can cause an i lernally uniform movement 
There is, hnwestr, another kind o[ mover, which, though not moved essen- 
tially, IS moved accidentally, and lor this reason it does not cause a uniform 
movenunt Suili a mover is the soul There is, again another mover, which 
is moved issentially — namely, the body \nd bicause the philosophers of 
old liehtverl that nothing existed but bnriits thiy maintained that every 
mover is niov ed, and that the soul is movi il is^inlially, and is a body *■“ 

Rt ply Ohj 2 It IS not necessary that the likemss 0/ the thing known be 
actually in the nature of the knower But given a being which knows poten- 
tially, anil afterwaids knows actually, the hkioicss of the thing known must 
be m the nature ot the knuwer, not aitually hut only potentially, and thus 
color IS not actually in the pupil of the eye bill only potentially Hence it is 
necessary, not that the likeness id corporeal things be actually in the nature 
of the soul but that there be a potenliahlv ill tin soul for such a likeness But 
the ancient naturalists did not know how to distinguish between actuality 
and potentiality, ' ' and so Ihey held that ihe soul must be a body m order to 
have knowledge of a body, and that it must be composed of the principles of 
which all bodies are formed 

Reph Obj ■\ There are two kinds of roiilact, that of quantity, and that 
□f power By the former a body ran he touched only by a body, by the lat- 
ter a body can be touched hv an incorporeal realitv, which moves that body 

"Sfrniul \rlKlL 

WHETIILH Tllr HUMAN SOUI Is sOlItTHING SLBSISTENT? 

We pToend thus to the Sceond Irluli — 

0 /ijrrltnn i It would seem that the human snid is not something subsis- 
tent For lli.it which subsists is said lo bo this partniilar thirty Now this par- 
ticular thini; IS said not of the soul, but of Ih.it whirh is composed of soul and 
body Thirelnrt the soul is not soiiielhing siilisislent 

Ob] 2 Further, everything siihsistent operates But the soul does not 
operate, fur, as the Philosopher says, to \av that the soul jeels or iirulcrstands 
IS like savins: that the soul weaves or builds Pherelore the soul is not sub- 
si stent 

Ob) 5 1 urther, i[ the soul were something subsistent it would have some 
operation apart from the body But it has no operation apart from the body, 
not even that of understanding, for Iht act of understanding does not take 
place withniil a phantasm, which cannot exist apart from the body There- 
fore the human soul is not something subsistent 

“ Anstcillc, Ptivs , Mil, s (issb 4) 6 hsBb 15) , 10 (267b 1) “ Cf Anstotk, Dc 
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On the contrary, Augustine says Whoever imderstands that the nature 
oj the mind is that of a substance and not that of a body, •mil see that those 
who maintain the corporeal nature of the mind are led astray because they 
associate with the mind those things without which thtv are unable to think 
of any nature — i e , imaginary pictures of corporeal things Therefore the 
nature of the human mind is not only incorporeal, but it is also a substance, 
that is, something subsistent 

I answer that. It must necessarily be allowed that the principle uf intellec- 
tual operation, which we call the soul of man, is a principle both incorporeal 
and subsistent For it is clear that by means of the iiilellEct man can know 
all corporeal things Now whatever knows certain things cannot have any 
of them in its own nature, because that which is in it naturally would impede 
the knowledge of anything else Thus we observe that a sick man’s tongue, 
being unbalanced by a feverish and bitter humor, is insensible to anything 
sweet, and everything seems bitter to it Therefore, if the intellectual prin- 
ciple contained within itself the nature of any body, U would beunable toknow 
all bodies Now every body has its own determinate nature Therefore it is 
impossible lor the intellectual principle to be a body It is also impossible 
for It to understand by means of a bodily organ, since the determinate na- 
ture of that organ would likewise impede knowledge of all bodies, as when 
a certain determinate color is not only in the pupil of the eye, but also in a 
glass vase, the liquid in the vase seems to be of that same color 

Therefore the inLelleutual principle, which we call the mind or the intel- 
lect, has essentially an operation 111 which the body does not share Now only 
that which subsists in itself can have an operation in itself For nothing can 
operate but what is actual, and so a thing operates according as it is, for 
which reason we do not say that heat imparts heat, but that what is hot gives 
heat We must conclude, therefore, that the human soul, which is called intel- 
lect nr mind, is something incorporeal and subsistent 

Reply Obj 1 This particular thing can be taken in two senses Firstly, 
for anything subsistent, secondly, for that which subsists anil is mmplete in 
a specific nature The former sense excludes the inherence of an accident or 
of a material form, the latter excludes also the imperfection of the part, so 
that a hand can be called this particular thing in the first sense, but not in the 
second Therefore, sini e the human soul is a part of human natuie, it can be 
called this particular thing in the first sense, as being something subsistent, 
but not in the second, for in this sense the composite of body and soul is said 
to be this particular thing 

Reply Ob] 2 Aristotle wrote those words as expressing, not his own 
opinion, but the opinion of those who said that to understand is to be moved, 
as IS clear from the context"' Or we may reply that to operate through it- 
self belongs to what exists through itself But for a thing to exist through 
Itself, it suffices sometimes that it be not inherent, as an accident or a ma- 
“ De Tnn , X, 7 (PL 42, 979) “ Dc An , I, 4 (4oSa 34) 
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terial rorm, even though it be part of something Nevertheless, that is rightly 
said to subsist through itself which is neither inherent in the above sense, 
nor part of anything else In this sense, the eye or the hand cannot be said 
to subsist through itself, nor can it for that reason be said to operate 
through itself Hence the operation of the parts is through each part at- 
tributed to the whole For we say that man sees wuth the eye, and feels with 
the ham], and nut in the same sense as when we say that what is hot gives 
heat by its heat, for heat, strictly speaking, does not give heat We may 
therefore say that the soul understands jUst as the eye sees, but it is more 
correct to say that man understands through the soul 

Reply Ob} j The body is necessary for the action of the intellect, not as 
its organ of action, hut on the part of the object, for the phantasm is to the 
intellect what color is to the sight Neither does such a dependence on the 
body prove the intellect to be non-siibsistent, nr otherwise it would follow 
that an animal is non-suhsistcnt simply because it requires external sensibles 
for sensation 


Third Arliclp 

WHETHtR lllh SOULS 01 BRUTE ANIMALS ARE 
SUIISISTCNT '■ 

We proceed thus to the Third ArtieU — 

Ob]ectinn i It would seem that the souls nl brute animals are subsistent 
For man is of the same genus as othtr animals, and, as we have shown, the 
soul of man is subsistent Therefore the souls of other animals are subsistent 

Oh] 2 lurlhtT, the relation of the scnsilne power to sensible objects is 
like the rclatinn of the inlellertual power to intelligible objects But the in- 
tellect, without the body, apprehends intelligible objects Therefore the 
sensitive power, without the body, perceives sensible objects Therefore, 
since the souls of brute animals are sensitive, they are subsistent, for the 
same reason that the human soul, which is intellectual, is subsistent 

D6| 1 Further, the soul of brute anim.als moves the body But the body 
IS not a mover, but is moved Therefore the soul of brute animals has an 
operation apart from the body 

Ott the i ontrary, Is what is written in the bonk Dv Ecclesiashcts Dogmati- 
bus Mjn alone u'c believe til have a subsistent soul, whereas the souls oj 
animals are not subsistent ” 

I ansivrr that, The early philosophers'* made no distinction between sense 
and intellect, and referred both to a corporeal principle, as has been said 
Plato, however, drew a distinction between intellect and sense, but he re- 
ferred both to an incorporeal principle, maintaining that sensing, hke under- 
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standing, belongs to the soul as such From this it follows that even the souls 
of brute animals are subsistent ““ But Aristotle held that, of the operations of 
the soul, understanding alone is performed without a corporeal organ Dn 
the other hand, sensation and the attendant operations of the sensitive soul 
are evidently accompanied with change m the body, and thus, in the act of 
vision, the pupil of the eye is affected by the likeness of color. So with the 
other senses Hence it is clear that the sensitive soul has no per se operation 
of its own, and that every operation of the sensitive soul belongs to the com- 
posite Therefore we conclude that as the souls of brute animals have no 
per se operations they are not subsistent For the operation of anything fol- 
lows the mode of its being 

Reply Ob] I Although man is of the same genus as other animals, he IS 
□f a different species Now, specific difference is derived from the difference 
of form, nor does every difference of form necessarily imply a diversity of 
genus 

Reply Ob] 2 The relation of the sensitive power to the sensible ■bject is 
in one way the same as that of the intellectual power to the intelligible ob- 
ject, in so far as each is in potentiality to its object But in another way their 
relations differ, inasmuch as the impression of the sensible on the sense is 
accompanied with change in the body, so that when the intensity of the 
sensible is excessive, the sense is corrupted This is a thing that never occurs 
in the case of the intellect For an intellect that understands the highest of 
intelligible objects is more able afterwards to understand those that are 
lower — If, however, in the process of intellectual operation the body is 
weary, this result is accidental, inasmuch as the intellect requires the opera- 
tion of the sensitive powers in the production of the phantasms 

Reply Ofi/ 3 A motive power is of two kinds One, the appetitive power, 
which commands motion The operation of this power in the sensitive soul is 
not without the body, for anger, joy and passions of a like nature are ac- 
companied by some change in the body The other motive power is that 
which executes motion in adapting the members for obeying the appetite, 
and the act of this power does not consist in moving, but in being moved 
Whence it is dear that to move is not an act of the sensitive soul without the 
body 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE SOUL IS MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that the soul is man For it is written [z Cor. 
IV 16) Though our outmard men is corrupted, yet the inward man is rr- 

Cf Nemesms, De JVflt Horn, VI (PG 40, 637) , Plato, T/iefletet (p 1S4C) — Cf also 
St Augustine, De Musrea, VI, 5 (PL 32, ii6s) ” Ci Nemesius, De Nat fSom , II 
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nemed day by day But that which is within man is the soul ThereJotE ths 
soul IS the inward man 

Ob) 2 Further, the human soul is a substance But it is not a universal 
suhalancE Theretnre it is a particular substanLC therefore it 15 a hypostasis 
Drapersor, and it lan be only a human person Therefore the soul is a man, 
for a human person is a man 

On th< contrary, Augustine commends X'arro as holding that man is not 
the sdul alont, nor the body alone, but both soul and body -- 

I answer that, The assertion, the soul is a man, lan be taken in two senses 
First, that man is a snul, though this particular man (Socrates, for instance) 
IS not a soul, but composed of soul and body I say this, because some held 
that the form alone belongs to the sliecics " while matter is part of the in- 
dividual, and not of the species This 1 annul be true, for to the nature of the 
species belongs what the definition signifies, and in natural things the defini- 
tion does not signify the form only, hut tin furm and the matter Hence, in 
natural things Ihe matter is pari iil the spines not, indeed, signate matter, 
which is the princifile of in dividual 1011, bill lomninn matter For just as it be- 
longs to the nature of tins particular nun Ui be tomposed of this soul, of this 
flesh, and of these bones, .so it belongs Ui Ihc nature of man to be composed 
of soul, lltsh, and boms, for whaicMr bilniigs in lommon to the substance of 
all the indiMiliuils containiil uiidir a gnin spines must belong also to the 
substame of the speciis 

That thi soul is a man may also he understood in this sense, namely, that 
this soul IS this man Now this lould lu held if it were supposed that the 
operation of the sensitise soul sscre proper to it without the body, because 
in that case all the operations ss'liiih aie allributed to man would belong only 
to the soul But laih thing is tliai whiili performs its own operations, and 
consequently Ih il is man wlinh |)erforiiis Ihc operations of a man But it has 
been shown ahov i that si nsation is not Ihc operation of the soul alone Since, 
then, sens.itiiin is an operation of man, hut not proper to the soul, it is clear 
that man is luiL only a soul, but something composed of soul and body — 
I’lalii, Ihriuigh sU|iposing that sensation was proper to the soul, could main- 
tain man In lie ii soul inoiini; ii\i ol 0 hodv-' 

Jiepl V (V>/ 1 \ CL or ding to Ihe l‘hilosiiplier, eaih thing seems tube chiefly 

wh,il js iiiiisl important m it - ' Thus what the gosernor of a state does, the 
stall IS Saul til ilo In this way somilimes what is most important in man is 
said to lie man sumi limes it is ihi intellectual part which, in accordance 
with truth Is c died the inward man ,iml sometimes the sensitive part with 
the Inwly IS lalltMl man in the opiniiin of Ihose who remain the slaves of 
sensible Ihiiigs .\ml this is called Ihe aulsimd man 

^ Dr Lilli Dii,\W I in, 41 fi _51 tsirruis, /n Afe/o/A , \ II, comni 21, 
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Reply Obj 2 Not every particular substance is a hypostasis or a person, 
but that which has the complete nature of its species Hence a hanrt, or a 
foot, is not called a hypostasis, or a person, nor, likewise, is the soul alone 
so called, since it is a part of the human species 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE SOUL IS COMPOSED OF MATTER AND 
FORM? 

Wc proceed thus to the Ftjth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the soul is composed of matter and form 
For potentiality is opposed to actuality Now, whatsoever things are in actu- 
ality participate in the First Act, which is God It is by participation in God 
that all things are good, beings, and living things, as is clear from the teach- 
ings of Dionysius Therefore, whatsoever things are in potentiality parti- 
cipate in the first potentiality But the first potentiality is primary matter 
Therefore, since the human soul is, after a manner, in potentiality [which ap- 
pears from the fact that sometimes a man is potentially understanding), it 
seems that the human soul must participate in primary matter, as a part of 
itself 

Obj 2 Further, wherever the properties of matter are found, there matter 
IS But the properties of matter are tound in the soul — namely, to be a sub- 
ject, and to be changed For the soul is subject to science, and virtue, and it 
changes from ignorance to knowledge and from vice to virtue Therefore 
there is matter in the soul 

Obj ^ Further, things which have no matter have no cause of their being, 
as the Philosopher says in Metaph viii But the soul has a cause of its be- 
ing, since It is created by God Therefore the soul has matter 

Obj 4 Further, what has no matter, and is only a form, is a pure act, and 
IS infinite But this belongs to God alone Therefore tbe soul has matter 

On the contrary, Augustine proves that the soul was made neither of cor- 
poreal matter, nor of spiritual matter 

/ answer that, The soul has no matter We may consider this question in 
two ways First, from the notion of a soul in general, for it belongs to the 
notion of a soul to be the form of a body Now, either it is a form in its en- 
tirety, or by virtue of some part of itself If in its entirety, then it is im- 
possible that any part of it should be matter, if by matter we understand 
something purely potential, for a form, as such, is an act and that which is 
purely potential cannot be part of an act, since potentiality is repugnant to 
actuality as being its opposite If, however, it be a form by virtue of a part 

^ De Div Rom,V,^ (Pt,3,B3D) ^ Cf 51 Bunav Enture, /n f/ Srnl , rl m, I'L 1, 
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of Itaelfj then we shall call that part the soul, and that matter, which it 
actualizes first, we shall call the primary animntf 

Secondly, we may proceed from the specific notion oi the human SDul, in- 
asmuch as it IS intellectual For it is clear that whatever is received into 
something is rtceivcd according to the condition of the recipient Now a 
thing IS known in as far as its form is in the knnwer fiut the intellectual 
soul knows a thing in its nature absolutely for instance, it knows a stone 
absolutely as a stone, and therefore the form of a stone absolutely, as to its 
proiier formal notion, is in the mtellecLual soul Therefore the intellectual 
soul itself IS an absolute form, and not something composed of matter and 
form For if the intellectual soul were composed of matter and form, the 
forms of things would be received into it as individuals, and so it would only 
know the individual, just as it happens with the sensitive powers which re- 
ceive forms in a corporeal organ for mailer is the principle by which forms 
are individuated It follows therefore that the intellectual soul and every in- 
tellectual substance which has knowledge of forms absolutely, is exempt 
from composition of matter and form 

Reply 06 ; I The First ^cl is the universal principle of all acts, because 
It IS infinite, prcconlaining all thtn^i in its power, as Dionysius says 
Therefore It is participated in by thing- iinl ,ls a part of themselves, but by 
diffusion nf Its prncessiors Now as poll iitialilv is receptive nf act, it must be 
proportionate In act But the acts received which proceed from the First 
Infinite Act, and are participations thereof, are diverse, so that there cannot 
he one poteniulity which receives all arts, m the same way that there is one 
act from which all participated arts ,ire rb n\ erl for then the receptive poten- 
tiality would equal the active potentiality of the First Act Now the re- 
ceptive potentiality in the intellectual soul is other than the receptive 
potentialilv nf primary matter, as appears from the diversity of the things 
received by each For primary matter receives individual forms, whereas 
the intellect receives absolute forms Hence the existence of such a poten- 
tiality in the iiilelleLlual soul does not prove that the soul is composed of 
matter and form 

Reply Ob] 2 To be a subject and to be changed belong to matter by rea- 
son of Its being in potentiality Just as, therefore, the potentiality of the 
intellect is one thing and the potentiality of primary matter another, so in 
each IS there a different manner of subjection and change For the intellect 
is subject to knowledge, and is changed from ignorance to knowledge, by 
reason of ils being in potentiality with regard to the intelligible species 

Reply Ob) 3 The form causes matter to be, and so does the agent, and 
so, the agent causes matter to be in so far as it changes it to the actuality of 
the form \ sulisistent form, however, does not owe its being to some formal 
prinuple, nor has it a cause changing it from potentiality to act So after the 
words quoted above, the Philosopher concludes that in things composed of 
" De Dn, JVpm ,V, g (PGj, 625) 
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matter and form thwe ts no other cause but that which moves from potent 
tuzlity to act, while whatsoever things have no matter are truly beings in 
themselves 

Reply Ob] 4 Everything participated is compared tn the participator as 
Its act But whatever created form be supposed to subsist per se, must have 
being by participation, (or even life, or anything of that sort, is a participator 
of being, as Dionysius says Now participated being is limited by the 
capacity of the participator, so that God alone, Who is His own being, 15 
pure act and infinite But in intellectual substances, there is composition of 
actuality and potentiality, not, indeed, of matter and (01111, but of form and 
participated being Iherefore some say that they arc romposed of that 
whereby they are and that which they arc,'* lor being itself is that by which 
a thing is 


Suith Article 

WIIETHFR THE HUMAN SOUL IS CO S B U P TIBLE ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection X It would seem that the human soul is corruptible For those 
things that have a like beginning and process seemingly have a like end But 
the beginning, by generation, of men is like that of animals, for they aie 
made from the earlb And the process of life is idikc in both, because all 
things breathe altkt , and luon hath nothing more than tin beast, as it is 
written |/i( r/i’i iii 19) '1 hcrefore, as the same text concludes, f/ie dr at/i o/ 
man and beast is one, am! the condition of both ts equal But the souls of 
brute animals are coiruptible Therefore the human soul too is corruptible 
Obj 2 Further, whatever is out of nothing can return Lu nothingness, 
because the end should correspond to the beginning But as iL is written 
{Wts 11 2), H'c are bmn of nothing, and this is true, not only of the body, 
but also uf the suul Thcrelore, as is concluded in the same passage, After 
this uc shall he as ij wi had not been, even as to our soul 

Obj 5 Further, nothing is without its own proper operation But the 
operation proper to the soul, which is to understand through a phantasm, 
cannot be without the body For the soul understands nothing without a 
phantasm and there ts no phantasm without the body, as the Philosopher 
says Therefore the soul canmit survive the dissolution of the body 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that human souls owe to divine goodness 
that they are intellectual, and that they have an incorruptible substantial 

I answer that, We must assert that the intellectual principle which we call 
the human soul is incorruptible For a thing may be corrupted in two ways — 
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in itself and accidentally Now it 15 impossible for any subsistent being to be 
generated or corrupted accidentally, that is, by the generation or corruption 
of something elsi Fur generatinn and torruption belong to a thing in the 
same way that being belungs to it, nhich is acquired by generation and lost 
by corrupluiti Therefore, whatever has being in itself cannot be generated 
□r corrupter! r\cipt in itself, while things which tin not subsist, such as acci- 
dents and material forms, acquire being or lose it through the generation or 
corruption of riimpiisitcs Mow it was shown above that the souls of brutes 
are not sell -subsistent, whereas the human soul is, so that the souls of brutes 
are corrupLetl when their bodies are corruplid, while the human soul could 
not he corrupted unless il were corrupted in itself This is impossible, not 
only as regal ds the human soul, but also as regards anything subsistent that 
is a form alone F'nr it is clear that what belniigs to a Ihing by virtue cf the 
thing iLseli 15 inseparable from it But being bedungs to a form, which is an 
act, by virtue nf itself And thus, matter aLquires atlual being according as it 
acquires form, while it is coriuptnl so far a' the form is separated from it 
But it IS impossihle for a form to be siparaled from itself, and therefore it 
IS impossible for a subsistent form Ui cease to exist 

Granted even that the soul were composed iif matter and form, as some 
pretend,'’ we should nevertheless have tri maintain that it is incorruptible 
F or ciirruptiiin is found only where there is Lonlrariety, since generation and 
corruption are from ronlraiics and into contraries Therefore the heavenly 
bndips, since they have no matter subjeit In contrariety, are incorruptible 
Now thei e can be no contrariety in the inttllettual soul for it is a receiving 
subject according to the manner of its being and those things which it re- 
ceives are without ronlraricty Thus, the niitiiins even of contraries are not 
themselves contrary, since contraries liidnng to the same science Therefore 
It is impossihle for the mtelleclu.il soul to he corruptible 

Moreovi'r we may t.ike a sign of this from the fact that everything natu- 
rally aspires to being after its own manner Now in things that have 
knowledge, disire ensues upon knowledge The senses indeed do not know 
being, excepi under the conditions of htrt and now, whereas the intellect 
apprchiiuls licing absolutely, and for all limt so that everything that has 
an intellect naturilly desires always to exist Hut a natural desire cannot be 
in vain Therefore every intellectual substance is incorruptible 

Kiply Oh] I Solomon reasons thus in the person of the foolish, as ex- 
pressed 111 the words of IFu 11 Therefore the savung that man and animals 
have a like beginning in generation is true of the body, for all animals alike 
are made nf earth But it is not true of the soul For while the souls uf brutes 
are produced by some power of the body, the human soul is produced by 
God To signify this, it is written of other animals Let the earth bring jorth 
the living soul [Gen i 24), while of man it is written [Gen 11 7J that 
breathed into his fare the breath 0/ life And so in the last chapter of Ecck- 
Cf abovci a. S and :i 50, a a 
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siastes (5111 7) it IS concluded The dust returns into its earth from whence it 
•was, and the spirit returns to God Who gave it Again, the process of life is 
alike as to the body, concerning which it is written \Eccles 111 igf All 
things breathe ahkt, and (II ii 11 2), The breath in our nostrils is smakc 
But the process is not alike in the case of the soul , for man has understand- 
ing whereas animals do not Hence it is false to say Man has nothing mart 
than beasts Thus death comes to both alike as to the body, but not as to tlic 
soul 

Reply Ob j 2 As a thing can be created, not by reason of a passive poten- 
tiality, but only by reason of the active potentiality of the Creator, Who can 
produce something out of nothing so when we say that a thing can be re- 
duced to nothing, we do not imply in the creature a potentiality to non- 
being, but in the Creator the power of ceasing to sustain being But a thing 
IS said to be corruptible because there is in it a potentiality to non-being 

Reply Obj 3 To understand through a phantasm is the proper operation 
□ f the soul by virtue of Us union with the body After separation Ironi the 
body, it will have another mode of understanding, similar to other substances 
separated from bodies, as will appear later on 

Seventh Article 

WHETHt R THL SOUL IS OF THt SAML SPFCIES AS AN ANGEL> 

n e printed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the soul is of the same species as an an- 
gel For each thing is ordained lo its proper end by the nature of Us species, 
whence is derived Us inclination for that end But the end of the soul is the 
same as that of an angel — namely, eternal happiness Therefore they are of 
the same species 

Obj 2 Further, the ultimate specific differente is the noblest, because it 
completes the nature of the species But there is nothing nobler either in an 
angel or ni the soul than their intellectual being Therefore the soul and the 
angel agree in the ultimate specific difference Therefore they belong to the 
same species 

Obj 3 Further, it seems that the soul does not differ from an angel ex- 
cept in Us union with the body But as the body is outside the essence of the 
soul, It does not seem to belong to its species Therefore the soul and an angel 
are of the same species 

On the contrary, Things which have different natural operations are of 
different species But the natural operations of the soul and of an angel are 
different, since, as Dionysius says, Angelic minds have simple and blessed 
intellects, not gathering their knowledge of divine things from visible 
things Subsequently he says the contrary of this about the soul Therefore 
the soul and an angel are not of the same species 

1 answer that, Origen held that human souls and angels are all of the same 
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species, and this because he supposed that in these substances the difference 
of degree was accidental, resulting from their free choice,'" as we have seen 
abaveA* But this cannot be, for in incorporeal substances there cannot be 
diversity of number without diversity of species and inequality of nature, 
because, as they are not composed of matter and form, but are subsistent 
forms, it IS clear that there is necessarily among them a diversity in species 
For a separate form cannot be understroMl otherwise than as one of a single 
species Thus, supposing a separate whiteness lo esist, it could only be one, 
for one whiteness does not differ from another except as in this or that sub- 
ject But diversity of species is always .icconipanied by diversity of nature 
Thus, in the species of colors, one is more perfect than another, and the same 
applies to other species, because differences which divide a genus are con- 
trary Lo one another Contraries, however, are compared to one another as 
the perfect to the imperfect, since the jmnuplt 0] contrariety is habit and 
privation, as is written, Meiaph \ 

The same would follow if the aforesaid substances were composed of mat- 
ter and form For if the matter of one be distinct from the matter of another. 
It IS required either that the form he the principle of the distinction of 
matter — ^Lh.it is to sav, that the mallir is distinct because of its relation 
Id diverse forms, in which case there wiiiibl still result a difference of species 
and an inequality of nature, nr elsi that the matter 15 the principle of the 
distinction of forms Hut one m.iltir lannoL be distinct from another, except 
by cl disLiiii-lnin of quantity, whiih has no place in these incorporeal sub- 
stances, such as an angel and the soul Hence, it is not possible for the 
angel and the soul to be of the same species How it is that there can be 
many souls of one species wdl be explained later " 

Reply Oh] I This argument is c-oiicerned with the proximate and natu- 
ral end Eternal happiness, however, is the ultimate and supernatural end 

Reply Oh] 2 The ultimate specific difference is the noblest because it is 
the most determinate, in the same way as atlualUy is nobler than poten- 
tiality Thus, however, that which 15 intellectual is not the noblest, because 
it is indeterminate and common lo many degrees of intellectuality, just 
as the sensible is common to many degrees ol sensible being Hence, just as 
all sensible things are not of one species, so neither are all intellectual be- 
ings of one species 

Reply Ob] j The body is not of the essence of the soul, but the soul, 
by nature of its essence, can be united to the body, so that, properly speak- 
ing, It is not even the soul, but rather the lompositc, which is in the species 
And the very fact thal the soul in a certain way requires the body for its 
operation proves that the soul is endowed with a grade of intellectuality 
inferior to that of an angel, who is not united to a body 
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Question LXXVI 


THE UNION OF BODY AND SOUL 

{In Eight Articles) 

We now consider the union of the soul with the body, on which there are 
eight points for inquiry (i) Whether the intellectual principle is united to 
the body as its form’ {2) IVhether the intellectual principle is multiplied 
numerically according to the number of bodies, or is there one intellect for 
all men? (3) Whether in a body, the form of which is an intellectual prin- 
ciple, there is some other soul? (4) Whether in that body there is any other 
substantial form? I5) Of the qualities required in the body of which the 
intellectual principle is the form? <6) Whether the intellectual soul is 
joined to the body by means of accidental dispositions? (7) Whether the 
intellectual soul is united to such a body by means of another body? (S) 
Whether the soul is wholly in each part of the body? 


First ArUde 

WHETIiEB THE IN TELLE CTUAE PRINCIPLE IS UNITED TO 
THE BODY AS ITS FORM? 

We proceed thus in the First Irticle — 

Objection I It seems that the intellectual principle is not united to the 
body as Its form For the Philosopher says that the intellect is separate, and 
that It IS not the act of any body ‘ Therefore it 15 not united to Ihe body as 
its form 

Obj 1 Further, every form is determined according to the nature of the 
matter of which it is the form, otherwise no proportion would be required 
between matter and form Therefore if the intellect were united to the body 
as its form, since every body has a determinate nature, it would follow that 
the intellect has a determinate nature, and thus, it would not be capable of 
knowing all things, as is clear from what has been said This is contrary 
to the nature of the intellect Therefore the intellect is not united to the 
body as its form 

Obj 3 Further, whatever receptive power is an act of a body, receives a 
form materially and individually, for what is received must be received 
according to the condition of the receiver But the form of the thing under- 
stood is not received into the intellect materially and individually, but rather 
immaterially and universally Otherwise, the intellect would not be capable 

'He Am, III, 4 (429b s) “Q 7S, a j 
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of knowing immaterial and universal objects, but onlj; individuals, like the 
senses Therefore the intellect is not united to the body as its form 

06j 4 Further, power and action have the same subject, for the same 
subject IS what can, and does, act But intellectual action is not the action 
of a bnily, as apfiears from the above’ Therefore neither is the intellectual 
power a power of thi body But a virtue or a pow er cannot be more abstract 
nr mure simple than the essence from which the virtue or power is derived 
Therefore, neilher is the substance of the intellect the form of a body 

Obj 5 Further, whatever has being in itself is not united to the body as 
Its form, 111 lause a form is that by which a thing exists, which means that 
the very being of a form does not belong to the Inrm by itself But the intel- 
leiUial principle has being in itself anil is sulisistent, as was said above ^ 
Therefore IL is not united to tin body as its form 

Oh] 6 Further, whatever esiisls in a thing by reason of its nature exists 
in It always But to be iinilal In matter brlniigs to the form by reason of its 
nature, heiause form is the ail ol mailer not by any accidental quality, but 
by its own essence or otherwisi matter and form would not make a thing 
substantially one, but onlv aiiiihnially one Therefore, a form cannot be 
without its own proper matlir Bill the intellectual principle, since it is in- 
corruptible, as was shown ahovi,"' nmains separate from the body, after 
the dissolutiiin of the body I hinfort the intellectual principle is not united 
to the body as iis form 

On thi iiin/nirv, Arconhng to the Philosopher in Mrlaph viii , difference 
IS derivLil from llie fiirrn ' Hut the difference which constitutes man is ra- 
liiitial winch IS said of man Im.iiisi of his intellectual principle There- 
fore the intilUdual principle is thi Inrm of man 

I (ini'u’ir that, \Vp must assirt ih.il the intellect which is the principle of 
in tell cctual iilU'ratinn is Ihe foiiii ol llu hiinian body For that whereby 
primarily any Ihing acts is 1 foriii of llu Ihing to which the act is attributed 
For instance, lliil ivherthy a ImkIj is piiiiiarily healed is health, and that 
whereby the soul knows primal ilj is knowledge hence health is a form of 
the body, and knowledge is a form of the soul The reason for this is that 
nothing ai Is cMipl so far as it is in ,irl and so, a thing acts by that whereby 
it IS in all Vow it is clear that Ihe lirst thing by which the body lives is the 
soul Anil as life appears through vaiinus operations in different degrees of 
living things that whereby wi piimarily perform each of all these vital 
actions IS the soul h or the soul is the prmiaiy iirinciple of our nourishment, 
sensation, and hual nioviincnt and likewise nl our understanding There- 
fore this principle hv' which primarily we unilerstaiid, whether it be called 
the intellect or the intellectual soul, is the form of the body This is the 
demonstration used by Aristotle’ 
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But if anyone say that the intellectual soul is not the form of the boj^^ 
he must explain how it is that this action of understanding is the action of 
this particular man, for each one is conscious that it is he himself who 
understands Now an action may be attributed to anyone in three ways, as 
IS clear from the Philosopher “ For a thing is said to move or act, either by 
virtue of its whole self, for instance, as a physician heals, or by virtue of a 
part, as a man sees by his eye, or through an accidental quality, as when 
we say that something that is white huilds, because it is accidental to the 
builder to be white So when we say that Socrates or Plato understands, it 
IS clear that this is not attributed to him accidentally, since it is ascribed 
to him as man, which is predicated of him essentially We must therefore say 
either that Socrates understands hy virtue of his whole self, as Plato main- 
tained, holding that man is an intellectual soul,'” or that the intellect is a 
part of Socrates The first cannot stand, as was shown above, because it is 
one and the same man who is conscious both that he understands and that 
he senses " But one cannot sense without a body, and therefore the body 
must be some part of man It follows therefore that the intellect by which 
Socrates understands is a part of Socrates, so that it is in some way united 
to the body of Socrates 

As to this union, the Commentator held that it is through the intelligiblE 
species,'" as having a double subject, namely, the possible intellect and the 
phantasms which are in the corporeal organs Thus, through the intelligible 
species, the possible intellect ts linked to the body of this or that particular 
man But this link or union does not sufficiently explain the fact that the act 
of the intellect is the act of Socrates This can be clearly seen from com- 
parison with the sensitive power, from which Aristotle proceeds to consider 
things relating to the intellect For the relation of phantasms to the intellect 
IS like the relation of colors to the sense of sight, as he says Dc Anima in " 
Therefore, just as the species of toliirs are in the sight, so the species of phan- 
tasms are in the possible intellect Now it is clear that because the colors, 
the likenesses of which are in the sight, are on a wall, the action of seeing 
is not attributed to the wall , for we do not say that the wall sees, but rather 
that it is seen Therefore, from the fact that the species of phantasms are 
in the possible intellect, it does not follow that Socrates, in whom are the 
phantasms, understands, but that he or his phantasms are understood 

Some," however, have tried to maintain that the intellect is united to the 
body as its mover, and hence that the intellect and body form one thing in 
such a way that the act of the intellect could be attributed to the whole 
This IS, however, absui d for many reasons First, because the intellect dues 
not move the body except through the appetite, whose movement presup- 
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the [^ration of the intellect The reason Ihereinrewhy Socrates under- 
stands IS not because he is moved by his intellect, but rather, contrariwise, 
he IS moved by his intellect because he understands — Secondly, because, 
smce Socrates is an individual m a nature of one essence composed of mat- 
ter and form, if the intellect be not the form, it follows that it must be outside 
the essence, and then the intellect is to the whole Socrates as a motor to the 
thing moved But to understand is an action that remains in the agent, and 
does not pass into something else, as does the a lion of heating Therefore 
the action of understanding cannot be attributed to Socrates for the reason 
that he is moved by his intellect — Thirdly, hcianse the action of a mover is 
never attributed to the thing moved except as to on instrument, just as the 
action of a carpenter is attributed In .1 saw lliereinre, if understanding is 
attributed to SiKrates as the ailion of his mover, it follows that it is at- 
tributed to him as to an inslriimenl This is rontrary to the teaching of the 
Philosopher, who holds ihat underslanding is not possible through a corpo- 
real instrument — Fourthly, hecaiise, although the action of a part be 
attributed to the whole, as the arlion of the eye is attributed to a man, yet 
it IS never .Ttlribuled to another part, ixci pt perhaps accidentally, for we do 
not say that the hand secs because Ihi-iyi seis '1 bcrefore, if tbe intellect and 
Socrates are united in the above inamier, the action of the inlelleLt cannot be 
attriliutetl to ScH'rates If, however Soiralisln a whole composed of a union 
of the intellect with whatever else belongs to Socrates, hut with the supposi- 
tion that till intellect is united to the olbei parts of Socrates only as a mover, 
It follows that Socrates is not one .ih'ohilLly, and consequently neither a be- 
ing absolutely, for a thing is a being aiccoding as it is one 

There remains, therefore, no olhir explanation than that given by Aris- 
totle — nameh that this particular 10, in iinilerstands because the intellectual 
principle is liis form *" Thus from the very ofieration of the intellect it is 
made clc.ir that the intellectual principle is united to the body as its form 

The same can be clearly shown Ironi the nature of the human species For 
the nature of each thing is shown by its operation Now the proper opera- 
tion of men as man is to uiiderslanil, for it is in this that he surpasses all 
animals Uhinip Aristotle concludes that the ultimate happiness of man 
must consist in this operation as properly belonging to him Man must 
therefore derive his species from that which is the principle of this operation 
But the species of each thing is derived from its form It follows therelore 
that llic inlelleclual principle is the proper form of man 

But we must observe that the nobler a form is, the more it rises above 
corporeal mailer, the less it is subject to matter, and the more it excels mat- 
ter by Its power and its operation Hence we find that the form of a mixed 
body has an opt ration not caused by its elemental qualities And the higher 
we advance in the nobility of forms, ihe more we find that the power of the 
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iarm excels the Blementary matter, as the vegetative soul excels the farm* 
the metal, and the sensitive soul excels the vegetative soul Now the human 
soul IS the highest and noblest of forms Therefore, in its power it excels 
corporeal matter by the fact that it has an operation and a power in which 
corporeal matter has no share whatever This power is called the intellect 
It IS well to remark, furthermore, that if anyone held that the soul is com- 
posed of matter and form,’® it would follow that in no way could the soul 
be the form of the body For since form is an art, and matter is being only in 
potentiality, that which is composed of matter and form cannot in its en- 
tirety be the form of another But if it is a form by virtue of some part of 
itself, then that part which is the form we call the soul, and that of which 
it IS the lorm we call the primary animate, as was said above 

Reply Ob) I As the Philosopher says,"" the highest natural form 
(namely, the human soul) to which the consideration of the natural philos- 
opher IS directed is indeed separate, but it exists in matter He proves this 
from the fact that rtmn and the sun generate man from matter It is separate 
according to Us intellectual power, because an intellectual power is not the 
power of a corporeal organ, as the power of seeing is the act of the eye, for 
understanding is an act which cannot be performed by a corporeal organ, 
as can the act of seeing But it exists in matter in so far as the soul itself, 
to which this power belongs, is the form of the body, and the term of human 
generation And so the Philosopher says that the intellect rr separate!^'' be- 
cause it IS not the power of a corporeal organ 

From this it is clear how to answer the Second and Third objections For 
in order that man may be able to understand all things by means of his 
intellect, and that his intellect may understand all things immaterial and 
universal, it is sufficient that the intellectual power be not the act of the body 
Reply Oh) 4 The human soul, by reason of its perfection, is not a form 
immersed in matter, or entirely embraced by matter Therefore there is 
nothing to prevent some power of the soul from not being the act of the body, 
although the soul is essentially the form of the body 

Reply Ob) 5 The soul communicates that being in which it subsists to 
the corporeal matter, out of which and the intellectual soul there results one 
being, so that the being of the whole composite is also the being of the soul 
This IS not the case with other non-subsistent lorms For this reason the 
human soul retains its own being after the dissolution of the body, whereas 
It IS not so with other forms 

Reply Ob) S To be united to the body belongs to the soul by reason of 
itself, just as it belongs to a light body by reason of itself to be raised up 
And just as a light body remains light, when removed from its proper place, 
retaining meanwhile an aptitude and an inclination for its proper place, so 
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human sduI reUms ils praper being when separated from the body, 
having an aptitude and a natural inclination to be united to the body 


Second Arlicle 

WHFTHER THF I N T E L L E L'l U AL rBINCIPLF IS MULTIPLIED 
ArrOHDINO TO THF NUMDFll OF BOnlFS? 

Wr proceed thus to the Second Irticlc — 

Objection I It would seem that the intellectual principle is not multi- 
plied according to the number of bodies hut that there is one intellect in all 
men For an immaterial substance is not multiplied numerically within one 
spicics But the human soul is an immaterial substance, since it is not com- 
posed of matter and form, as was shown ahiive*'- Therefore there are not 
many human souls in one species But all men are of one species Therefore 
there IS but one intellect in all men 

06; 2 Further, when the cause is remover], the effect is also removed 
Therefore, if human souls were multiplied according to the number of 
bodies, it would follow that if the bodies were removed, the number of 
souls would not remain, but from all the souls there would be but a single 
remainder This is hcriLical, for it would do away with the distinction of 
rewards and punishments 

06; j Further, if my intellect is distinct from your intellect, my intellect 
IS ail indmdual, and so is yours, for individuals are things which differ in 
number hut agree in one speens-' Now whatever is received into anything 
must he received according to the condition of the receiver Therefore the 
species of things would be receised iiiilividually into my intellect, and also 
into yours, which is contrary to (he nature of the intellect, which knows 
universal s 

06; 4 Further, the thing understood is in the intellect which under- 
stands If, therefore, my intilleit is distinct from yours, what is understood 
by me must be distinct from what is understood by you, and consequently 
It will be r( ckoned as something individual, and be only potentially some- 
thing undicstood Hence, the lommiin intention will have to be abstracted 
from both, since from things which art diverse something intelligible and 
common to them may be abstracted But this is contrary to the nature of the 
intellict for then the intellect would not seem to be distinct from the imagi- 
nation It seems to follow, Unrefnre that there is one intellect in all men 

Obj 5 I urthei, w'hen the disciple receives knowledge from the teacher, 
It cannnl lit said that the teacher s knowledge begets knowledge in the dis- 
ciple, In L lose then knowdedge too would be an active form, such as heat is, 
which IS tlearly false It seems, Ihprclnre, that the same individual knowl- 
edge which IS m the teacher is communicated to the disciple This cannot 
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be, unless there is one intellect in both Seemingly, therefore, the intellect ff 
the disciple and teacher is but one, and, consequently, the same applies to 
all men 

Ob; 6 Further, Augustine says If I were to say that there are many hu- 
man souls, I should laugh at myself But the soul seems to be one chiefly 
because of the intellect Therefore there is one intellect 0 / all men 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that the relation of universal 
causes tu what is universal is like the relation of particular causes to in- 
dividuals But it IS impossible that a soul, one in species, should belong to 
animals of different species Therefore it is impossible that one individual 
intellectual soul should belong to several individuals 

/ answer that, It is absolutely impossible for one intellect to belong to all 
men This is clear if, as Plato maintained, man is the intellect itself-'* For 
if Socrates and Plato have one intellect, it would follow that Socrates and 
Plato are one man, and that they are not distinct from each other, except 
by something outside the essence of each The distinction between Socrates 
and Plain would then not be other than that of one man with a tunic and an- 
other with a cloak, which is quite absurd 

It is likewise clear that this is impossible if, according to the opinion of 
Aristotle, it is supposed that the intellect is a part or a power of the soul 
which IS the form of man ■*'* For it is impossible for many distinct individuals 
to have one form, just as it is impossible lor them to have one being For 
the form is the principle of being 

Again, this is clearly impossible, whatever one may hold as to the manner 
of the timiin of the intellect to this or that man For it is manifest that, if 
there is one principal agent, and two instruments, we can say without quali- 
fication that there IS one agent but several actions, as when one man touches 
several things with his two hands, there will be one who touches, but two 
contacts If, on the contrary, we suppose one instrument and several prin- 
cipal agents, we can say that there are several agents, but one act, for 
example, if there be many pulling a ship by means of a rope, those who pull 
will be many, but the pulling will be one If, however, there is one principal 
agent, and one instrument, we say that there is one agent and nne action, as 
when the smith strikes with one hammer there is one striker and one stroke 
Now it IS clear that no matter how the intellect is united or joined to this 
or that man, the intellect has the primacy among all the other things which 
pertain to man, for the sensitive powers obey the intellect, and are at its 
service So if we suppose two men to have two intellects and one sense, — 
for instance, if two men had one eye,— -there would be two seers, but one 
seeing But if the intellect is held to be one, no matter how diverse may be 
all those things which the intellect uses as instruments, it is in no way posu- 
ble to say that Socrates and Plato are more than one understanding man 
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Apd if to this we add that to understand, which is the act of the inteliect, is 
not produced by any organ other than the intellect itself, it will further 
follow that there is but one agent and one action, in other words, all men 
are but one "understander,” and have but one act of understanding,— I 
mean, of course, in relation to one and the same intelligible object 

Now, it would be possible to distinguish my intellectual action from yours 
by the distinction of the phantasms — because there is one phantasm of a 
stone in me, and another in you — if the phantasm itself, according as it is 
one thing in me and another m you, were a form of the possible intellect For 
the same agent produces diverse actions through diverse forms Thus, 
through the diverse forms in things in relation to the same eye, there are di- 
verse "seelngs ” But the phantasm itself is not the form of the possible intel- 
lect, the intelligible species abstracted from phantasms is such a form Now 
in one intellect, from different phantasms of the same species, only one intel- 
ligible species IS abstracted, as appears in one man, in whom there may be 
different phantasms of a stone, and yet from all of them only one intelligible 
species of a stone 15 abstracted, bv which the intellect of that one man, by 
one operation, understands the nature of a sione notwithstanding the di- 
versiLv of phanta-sms Therelore if there were one intellect for all men, the 
diversity of phantasms in this man and in that would not cause a diversity of 
intellectual ojieratinn in this man and that man, as the Commentator imag- 
ines It follows, therefore, that 11 is altogether impossible and inappropriate 
to posit one intellect for all men 

Rrplv Ob] I Although the intelleLlual soul, like the angel, has no matter 
from which it is produced, yet it is the form of a certain matter, in which it is 
unlike an angel Therefore, according to the division of matter, there are 
many souls of one species , while it is rjuile impossible for many angels to be 
of □ne species 

ReplvObj 2 Everything has unity III the same way that it has being, and 
consequently we must judge of the multiplicity of a thing as we judge of its 
being Now it is clear that the intelloLtual soul is according to its very being 
united to the body as its form And yet, after the dissolution of the body, the 
intellectual soul retains its own being In like manner, the multiplicity of 
souls is in iiriiportion to the multiplicity of bodies , and yet, after the dissolu- 
tion of the bodies, the souls remain multiplied in their being 

Rcplv Ob] j The individualily uf the understanding being, or of the 
species whereby it understands, does not exclude the understanding of uni- 
versals 01 otherwise, since separate intellects are subsistent substances, and 
consequently individual, they could not understand umversals But it is the 
materiality of the knower, and of the species whereby he knows, that impedes 
the knowledge of the universal For as every action is according to the mode 
of the form by which the agent acts, as heating is according to the mode of 
the heat, so knowledge is according to the mode of the species by which the 
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knnwer knows Now it is clear that the common nature becomes distinct and 
multiplied by reason of the individuating principles which come Jrom the 
matter Therefore if the form, which is the means of knowledge, is material 
— that IS, not abstracted from material conditions — its likeness to the nature 
of a species or genps will be according to the distinction and multiplication 
of that nature by means of individuating principles, so that the knowledge of 
the nature in its, community will be impossible But if the species be ab- 
stracted from the conditions of individual matler, there will be a likeness of 
the nature without those things which make it distinct and multiplied And 
thus there will he knowledge of the universal Nor does it matter, as to this 
particular point, whether there be one intellect or many, because, even if 
there were hut one, it would necessarily be an individual intellect and the 
species whereby it understands, an individual species 

Reply Ob] 4 Whether the intellect be one or many, what is understood 
IS one For what is understood is in the intellect, not in itself, but according to 
its likeness, for the stone is not tn the soul, but its likeness is, as is said De 
Antma 111 Yet it is the stone which is understood, not the likeness of the 
stone, except by a reflection of the intellect on itself Otherwise, the objects 
of sciences would not be things, but only intelligible species Now it is pos- 
sible for different things, according to different forms, to be likened to the 
same thing And since knowledge is begotten according to the assimilation of 
the knower to the thing known, it follows that the same thing can be known 
by several knowers, as is apparent in regard to the senses, for several see the 
same color by means of diverse likenesses In the same way several intel- 
lects understand one thing But there is this difference, according to the opin- 
ion of Anstotle,‘‘- between the sense and the intellect — that a thing is per- 
ceived by the sense according to that disposition which it has outside the 
soul — that IS, in its individuality, whereas, though the nature of the thing 
understood is outside the soul, yet its mode of being outside the soul is not 
the mode of being according to which it is known For the common nature is 
understood as apart from the individuating principles, whereas such is not 
Its mode of being outside the soul (But according to the opinion of Plato, the 
thing understood exists outside the soul in the same way as it is understood 
For Plato supposed that the natures of things exist separate from matter ) 
Reply Ob] 5 One knowledge exists in the disciple and another in the 
teacher How it is caused will be shown later on 

Reply Ob] 6 Augustine denies such a plurality of souls as would involve 
a denial of their communication in the one nature of the species 
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Third Article 

WHETHFR BESinrS THE INTELLFCTUAL bOUL THERE ARE 
IN MAN OTHER SOULS ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT FROM 
ONE ANDTIIFH? 

Wr protprd thus tn the Third Artuh — 

Objection I II would seem thal besides the intellectual soul there are in 
man other souls essentially different from one another, namely, the sensitive 
soul and the nutritive soul I* or rorruptilile and imnrruptible are not of the 
same substance But the intellectual suul is incorruptible, whereas the other 
souls, namely, the sensitive and the nutritive are corruptible, as was shown 
above Therefore in man the ess< ni e of Ihc intellectual soul, the sensitive 
soul and the nutritive snul, cannot he the sinie 

Oh] 2 I'urthei, if It be saiil that tin sensitive soul in man is incorruptible, 
against this is the dictum that the lonuplibli and the incorruptible differ 
gctwricatlv, according to the I'liilusophcr in Mrtaph x"'' But the sensitive 
soul in the horse, the lion, .iiid othtr brute animals, 15 corruptible If, there- 
fore, in man it lie incurruplible, the sensitive soul in man and brute animals 
will not be of the same genus Now, an animal is so called because it has a 
sensitive soul and, therelore anwwl will not be one genus common to man 
and other animals, which is absurd 

Ob] 3 I'urlher, the I'hilosopher sajs that the embryo is an animal before 
It IS a man But Ihis would In impossible if the essence of the sensitive soul 
were the same as thai of the intellcitual soul, for an animal is such by its 
sensitive suul, while a man is a man by Ihe intellectual soul Therefore in 
man the essence of the sensitive soul is iiol the same as the essence of the 
mtellertudl soul 

Ob] 4 further, the rhilusuphet says in Mtiaph viii , thal the genus is 
taken from the mailer, and difference Iriini the form But rational, which 
IS the diffcrcnee constiluLing man is taken from the intellectual soul, while 
he IS Lalh'd animal by reason of his having a body animated by a sensitive 
soul Ihertfore the intellecfual soul is compared tn the body animated by a 
sensitive suul as form In matter Ihirelure 111 man the intellectual soul is 
not essciiLially the same as the sensitive soul, but presupposes it as a mate- 
rial suliieci 

Du I In 1 ontrarv, It 15 said in the honk Di huh smsheis Dogmatibus Nor 
do we W7V that thin are two souls in one man, as lainrs and other Syrians 
'UTiti — iiiif animal, by which tin body ir aniinati d , and which is mingled 
with the blood, thi other, spiritual, which obeys the reason, but we say that 
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tt IS one and the same soul tn man which both gives life to the body by being 
united to it, and orders itselj by its own reason 

I answer that, Plata held that there were several souls m one body, distinrt 
even according to organs To these souls he referred the different vital ac- 
tions, saying that the nutritive power is in the liver, the concupiscible m the 
heart, and the knowing power in the brain Which opinion is rejected by 
Aristotle with reference to those parts of the soul which use corporeal or- 
gans His reason is that in those animals which continue to live when they 
have been divided, in each part are observed the operations ol the soul, 
such as those of sense and appetite Now this would not be the case if the 
various principles of the soul’s operations were essentially diverse in their 
distribution through the various parts of the body But with regard to the 
intellectual part, Aristotle seems to leave it in doubt whether it be only logi- 
cally distinct from the other parts of the soul, or also locally 

The opinion of Plato could be maintained it, as he held, the soul were 
united to the body, not as its form, but as its mover For nothing incongruous 
IS involved if the same movable thing be moved by several movers , and still 
less if it be moved according to its various parts If we suppose, however, that 
the soul IS united to the body as its form, it is quite impossible for several 
essentially different souls to be m one body This can be made clear by three 
reasons 

In the first place, an animal in which there were several souls would not be 
absolutely one For nothing is absolutely one except by one form, by which 
a thing has being, because a thing has both being and unity from the same 
source, and therefore things which are denominated by various forms are 
not absolutely one, as, lor instance, a white man If, therefore, man were 
living by one form, the vegetative soul, and animal by another form, the 
sensitive soul, and man by another form, the intellectual soul, it would fol- 
low that man is not absolutely one Thus Aristotle argues in Metaph viii , 
against Plato, that if the Idea of an animal is distinct from the Idea of a 
biped, then a liijied animal is not absolutely one''- For this reason, against 
those who hold that there are several souls in the body, he asks, what con- 
tains them^ — that is, what makes them one? *' It cannot be said that they 
are united by the unity of the body, because it is rather the soul that contains 
the body and makes it one, than the reverse 

Secondly, this is proved to be impossible by the mode in which one thing 
is predicated of another Those things which are derived from various forms 
are predicated of one another either accidentally (if the forms are not or 
dered one to another, as when we say that something white is sweet) , or es 
sentially, in the second mode of essential predication (if the forms are or- 
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dered one to another, as when the subject enters into the dehintion of the 
predicate, and thus a surface is presupposed for color, so that if we say that a 
body with a surface is colored, we have the second mode of essential predi- 
cabon) Therefore, if we have one form by which a thing is an animal, and 
another form by which it is a man, it follows either that one of these two 
things could not be predicated of the other, escept accidentally (supposing 
these two forms not to be ordered to one another), or that one would be 
predicated of the other according to the second mode of essential predication, 
if one soul be presupposed to the other But both of these consequences are 
clearly false for animal is predicated of min essentially and not acciden- 
tally, and man is not part of the definilinn of an animal, but the other way 
about Therefore it is of necessity by the same form that a thing is animal 
and man Otherwise man would not really be the being which is an animal, 
so that animal could be essentially predicated of man 

Thirdly, this is shown to be impossible by the fact that when one opera- 
tion of the soul IS intense it impedes anothtr whiih could never be the case 
unless the principle of such actions were essentially one 

We must therefore conilude that lh« sensitive soul, the intellectual soul 
and the nutritive soul are in man numerically one and the same soul This 
can easily be explained if vie consider tht differences of species and forms 
For we observe that the species and forms of things differ fiom one another 
as the perfect and the less perfect , just as in the order of things, the animate 
arc more perfect than the inanimate, animals more perfect than plants, and 
man more perfect than brute animals I iirlhermore, in each of these genera 
there are various degrees I or this reison Aristotle compares the species of 
things to numbers, which ilifler 111 species by the addition or subtraction of 
unity He also compares the various simls In the species of figures, one of 
which contains another, as a pentagon contains and exceeds a tetragon 
Thus the intellectual soul contains virtually whatever belongs to the sensi- 
tive soul of brute animals, and to the nutritiv e soul of plants Therefore, just 
as a surface which is of a piiitaeonal shape is not tetragonal by one shape, 
and pentagonal by another — since a tetragonal shape would be superfluous, 
as being contained in the pentagonal — so neither is Socrates a man by one 
soul, and an animal by another, but by' one and the same soul he is both 
aiumaf and man 

Rrplv nbj j The sensitive soul is incorruptible, not by reason of its being 
sensitive, but by reason of its being inlellecLual When, therefore, a soul is 
sensitive only, it is corruptible, but when the intellectual is joined to the 
sensitive, then the sensitive soul is incorruptible For although the sensitive 
does not give incorruptibility, yet it cannot deprive the intellectual of its 
incorruptibility 

Reply Obj e Not forms, but composites, are classified either generically 
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or specifically Now man is corruptible like other animals And so the dii- 
ference of corruptible and incorruptible which is on the part of the forms 
does not involve a generic difference between man and the other animals 
Reply 06 ; 3 The embryo has first of all a soul which is merely sensitive, 
and when this is removed, it is supplanted by a more perfect soul, which is 
both sensitive and intellectual, as will be shown farther on 

Reply Obj 4 We must not base the diversity of natural things on the 
various logical notions or intentions which follow from our manner of under- 
standing, for reason can apprehend one and the same thing in various ways 
Therefore since, as we have said, the intellectual soul contains virtually 
what belongs to the sensitive soul, and something more, reason can consider 
separately what belongs to the power of the sensitive soul, as something im- 
perfect and material And because it observes that this is something common 
to man and to other animals, it forms thence the notion of the genus Dn the 
other hand, that wherein the intellectual soul exceeds the sensitive soul, the 
reason takes as formal and perfecting, and thence it gathers the difference of 
man 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER IN MAN THERE IS ANOTHER FORM BESIDES 
THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in man there is another form besides the 
intelleclual soul For the Philosopher says that the soul is the act of a physi- 
cal body which has life potentially^^ Therefore the soul is to the body as a 
form to matter But the body has a substantial form by which it is a body 
Therefore some other substantial form in the body precedes the soul 

Obj 2 Further, man moves himself as every animal does Now every- 
thing that moves itself is divided into two parts, of which one moves, and the 
other IS moved, as the Philosopher proves But the part which moves is the 
soul Therefore the other part must be such that it can be moved But pri- 
mary matter cannot be moved since it is a being only potentially,'”' while 
everything that is moved is a body Therefore in man and in every animal 
there must be another substantial form, by which the body is constituted 
Obj 3 Further, the order of forms depends on their relation to primary 
matter, for before and after apply by comparison to some beginning There- 
fore, if there were not in man some other substantial form besides the rational 
soul, and if the rational soul inhered immediately to primary matter, it 
would follow that it ranks among the most imperfect forms which inhere to 
matter immediately 
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Oh] 4 Further, the human body IS a mixed bridy Now mixture does not 
result from matter alime, for then we should have mere corruption There- 
fore the forms of the elements must remain in a mixed body, and these are 
substantial forms Therefore in the human body there are other substantial 
forms besides the intellectual soul 

On thr contrarv. Of one thing there is but one substantial being But the 
substantial form gives substantial being Therefore ol one thing there is but 
one substantial form But the soul is the substantial form of man Therefore 
it IS impossible that there be in man another substantial form besides the 
intellectual soul 

I answcf that. If we supjKised that the intellectual soul is not united to the 
body as its form, hut only as its ninser, as the riatonists maintain, it would 
necessarily follow that in man then is another substantial form by which 
the body is established in its being as movable by the soul If, however, 
the mtellertual soul is iiiiiteil to the body as its substantial form, as we have 
said above, it is impossible for another substantial form besides the intel- 
lectual soul to be found in man 

In order to make this evirli'iit, we must consider that the substantial form 
differs from the accidental form 111 this, that the accidental form does not 
make a thing to hi ah uihitih', Iml to lu sui h, as heal does not make a thing to 
be absolutely, but only to be hot Ihirefoit by the coming of the accidental 
form a thing is not said to be nude or generated absolutely, but to be made 
such, or to be in some particular ibspositiun , ami in like manner, when an 
accidental form is remos eJ, a thing is said to be corrupted, not absolutely, but 
relatively But the substantnl form gn es bring absolutely, and hence by its 
coming a thing is said to l>e genti ited absolutely and by its removal to be 
corrupted absolutely For this riason, the old natural philosophers, who held 
that primary matter was some actual In mg — for instaiice, fire or air, nr some- 
thing of that sort — maintained that niilinng is generated absolutely, or cor- 
rupted absolulely, but that ivirv hci omin^t^ nothing but an alteration, as we 
read Fhvnri 1 '' Therefore, it bes,iles the inltllectual soul there pre-existed in 
matter another substantial form by which the subject of the soul were made 
an actual bung, it would follow that the soul docs not give being absolutely, 
and conserjiirntly that il is not the substantial form, and so at the advent of 
the soul there would not be ibsoliite gt nt ration, nor at its removal absolute 
corruption Ml of which is clcaih false 

WTience we must conclude that there is no other substantial form in man 
besides the inlelleclual soul, and that just .is the soul contains virtually the 
sensiln e and nutritive souls, so docs ii contain virtually all inferioi forms, 
and docs alone whatever the imperfect forms do m other things The same 
IS to be said of the sensitive soul in hrule animals, and of the nutritive soul 

" Cf Wex [it Hates, Summa Theol , II, I, nn J44 ( 11 , 419) 
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m plants, and universally of all mare perfect farms in relatian to the ina- 
perfect 

Reply Ob) i Anstatle does nat say that the saul is the act af abady anly, 
but the act oj a physical organic body which has lije potentially , and that 
this potentiality does not exclude the soul'"- Whence it is clear that in the 
being of which the soul is called the act, the soul itself is included, as when 
we say that heat is the act of what is hat, and light of what is lucid And this 
means, not that ihe lucid is lucid in separation from light, but that it is 
lucid through light In like manner, the soul is said to be the act of a body, 
etc , because it is by the snul that the body is abmly, and is organic, and has 
life potentially When the first act is said to be in patrntiahty, this is to be 
understood in relation to the second act, which is operation Now such a po- 
tentiality dots not remove — that is, does not exclude— the soul 

Repfy Obj 2 The soul does not move the body by its essence, as the form 
of the body, but by the motive power, whose act presupposes that the body is 
already actualized by the soul so that the soul by its motive power is the 
part which moves, and the animate body is the part moved 

ReplyObj j There are in matter various degrees of perfection, as tn 
to live, to sense, to understand Now what is added is always more perfect 
Therefore that form which gives matter only the first degree of perfection is 
the most imperfect, while that form which gives the first second, and third 
degree, and so on, is the most perfect and yet it is present to matter im- 
mediately 

Reply Ohj 4 Avicenna held that the substantial forms of the elements 
remain entire in the mixed body, and that the mixture is made by the con- 
trary qualities of the elements being reduced to an equilibrium But this is 
impossible For the various forms of the elements must necessarily be in 
various parts of matter, and for the distinction of the parts we must suppose 
dimensions, without which matter cannot be divisible Now matter subject 
to dimension is not to be found except in a body But several distinct bodies 
cannot be in the same place Whence it follows that the elements in the mixed 
body would he distinct as to position Hence, there would not be a real mix- 
ture which affects the whole, but only a mixture that seems so to the sense 
because of the juxtapiisitiun of very small particles 

Averroes’’’ maintained that the forms of elements, by reason of their im- 
perfection, are between accidental and substantial forms, and so can be 
more or frss, and therelore in the mixture they are modified and reduced to 
an equilibrium, so that one form emerges among them But this is even more 
impossible For the substantial being of each thing consists in something 
indivisible, and every addition and subtraction varies the species, as in num- 
bers, according to Metaph viii Consequently, it is impossible for any sub- 

Di An, 11 , 2 (412a 27, b 25) ^ Cf Averroes, In Dr Gmer , I, catnm ga (V, 
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stantial form to receive more or lesi N»r is iL less impossible for anything 
to be between substance and accident 

Therefore we must say, in accordance with the Philosopher, that the 
forms of the elements remain in the mixed body, not actually, but virtuaJly. 
For the proper qualities of the elements remain, though modified, and in 
these qualities is the power of the elementary forms This quality of the 
mixture is the proper disposition for the substantial form of the mixed body , 
lor instance, the lorm of a stone, or ol any sort of soul 


Fifih AriiclE 

WHETHEH THE IN TELL E 1 T IJ AL SOUL IS FITTINGLY 
UNITED TO SUCH A BODY? 

We proceed thus to the Ftjth irticlt — 

Dfi^ecfian i It would seem that the intellectual soul is not fittingly united 
to such a body For matter must be pro|inrli»natB to the form But the intel- 
lectual soul IS an incorruptible form Therefore it is not fittingly united to a 
corruptible body 

0 !ij 1 Further, the intellectual soul is a perfectly immaterial form A 
proof of this IS its operation in which iiirporeal matter does not share But the 
more subtle is the boilv, the liss has it nf matter Therefore the soul should 
be united to a must subtle hiulv, to fire for instance, and not to a mixed 
body, still less to a terrestrial body 

Ob] ^ Further, since the form is ih< principle of the species, one form 
cannot produce a variety of species But ihe intellectual soul is one form 
Therefore, U shnulil nut lie uniltil to a body which is composed of parts be- 
longing to various species 

Ob] 4 Further, a more perfect form should have a more perfect subject 
But the intellectual soul is the most pirfeit of souls Therefore since the 
bodies of other animals are naturally provided with a covering, fur instance, 
with hair instead (it clothes, and licMifs instead of shoes, and are, moreover, 
naturally provided with arms, as clans, teeth, and horns — it seems that the 
intellectual soul should nut havi been iiiiiled to a body which is imperfect, in 
being deprived of the abov e means of priileition 

Oh the centroTV, The Fhilosophcr savs that the soul la the act of a physical 
organic fiodv haomg life potintiallv 

I answer that Since the form is not for the matter, but rather the matter 
for the form, we must gather from the form the reason why the matter is such 
as it IS, and not conv^ersely Xow the intellectual soul, as we have seen 
above,'* holds in the order of nature the lowest place among intellectual sub- 
stances So much so, that it is not naturally endowed with the knowledge of 
truth, as the angels are, but has to gather knowledge from individual things 

“Uc CJcner , 1, id (317b 12) " Dc An , II, i (412a 27 , b s) “ >1 SSi R 2 
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by way of the senses, as Dionysius says ““ But nature never fails anyone in 
what IS necessary, and therefore the intellectual soul had to be endowed not 
only with the power of understanding, but also with the power of sensing 
Now the action of the senses is not performed without a corporeal instru- 
ment Therefore the intellectual soul had to be united to a body which could 
be the fitting organ of sense 

Now all the other senses are based on the sense of touch But the organ of 
touch requires to be a medium between contraries, sudi as hot and cold, wet 
and dry, and the like, of which the sense of touch has the perception and in 
this way it IS m potentiality with regard to contraries, and is able to per- 
ceive them Therefore the more the organ of touch is reduced to an equable 
compleaion, the more sensitive will be the touch But the intellectual soul 
has the power of sense in all its completeness, because what belongs to the 
inferior nature pre-exists more perfectly in the superior, as Dionysius says ““ 
Therefore the body to which the intellectual soul is united had to be a mixed 
body, above others reduced to the most equable complexion For this reason, 
among animals man has the better sense of touch And among men, those 
who have the better sense of touch have the better intellect A sign of which 
IS that we observe those who are refined m body are well endowed m mtnd, 
as IS stated in Dt Amma ii 

Reply Obj I Perhaps someone might try to avoid this objection by saying 
that before sin the human body was incorruptible But such an answer does 
not seem siiffitient, herause before sin the human body was immortal, not by 
nature, but by a gift of divine grace, or otherwise its immortality would not 
be forfeited through sin, as neither was Ihe immortality of the devil 

Therefore we answer in another way Now in matter two conditions are to 
be found one which is chosen in order that the matter be suitable to the 
form, the other which follows necessarily as a result of a previous disposition 
The artisan, for instance, chooses iron for the making of a saw, because it is 
suitable for cutting through hard material, but that the teeth of the saw may 
become blunt and rusted, follows from a necessity imposed by the matter 
itself So the intellectual soul requires a body of equable complexion, which, 
however, is corruptible by necessity of its matter If, however, it be said that 
God could avoid this necessity, we answer that in the establishment of nat- 
ural things, the question is not what God can do, but what befits the natures 
of things, as Augustine says “ God, however, provided in this case by apply- 
ing a remedy against death in the gift of grace 

Reply Obj 2 A body is not necessary to the intellectual soul by reason of 
Its intellectual operation considered as such, hut because of the sensitive 
power, which requires an organ of equable temperament Therefore the intel- 
lectual soul had to be united to such a body, and not to a simple element, or 
to a mixed body, m which fire was in excess, because otherwise there could 

“DeDiv Nom,\U,2 (PG 3, BS8) ” 0 # cil , V, 3 IPG3. B17) ''ArislotlE. 
Dr An , II, 9 1421a 26) “ De Genesi ad LjII , II, J (PL J4, 263) 
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not be an equability uf temperament And this body of an equable tempera- 
ment has a dignity iif its own in being remote from contraries In this it 
resembles in a way a heavenly body 

Reply Ob) 3 1 he parts oi an animal, for instance, the eye, hand, flesh, and 
bones, and mi forth, do not make the species but the whole does, and there- 
fore, properly spsaking, we cannot say Ihat these have diverse species, but 
diverse diSfMiaitiuns This is suitable In the iiilrllertual soul, which, although 
It be line in its essence, yet because iif its perfeLtiiin, is manifold in its 
power \nd so, fur its various oiieration-- Liu soul requires various disposi- 
tions in the parts of the body to which it is united lor this reason we observe 
that thcie is a greater variety of par'^ in |K‘rfecl than in imperfect animals, 
and in these a greater variety than m plants 

Reply Ob] 4 The iiiLellicliMl soul a- 1 oiiiprehending univprsals, has a 
power that is open to infinite things I hen liiri it cannot be limited by nature 
to certain fixed natural jutlgmints or ivin to cert.un fixed means whether of 
defense nr ul clothing as is the i iso with iilhir animals, whose souls are en- 
dowed vnth a knowli ilge and a power tor fixed parliculai things Instead of 
all these, man has by naturt his nsison and his hands, which are the organs of 
organs,' ' since liv (heir means m 111 can make fiii himself instruments of an 
infinite variety, and for any numhir uf purposes 

t)nih triicli 

WIllTIIEH THE INTILLFIIIAL ^llUL IS UNITED TO THE 
IlOm IHKIU.lll THf MIDll M ul CIIIULMTAL D I S T 0 S I T 1 0 N S ^ 

H'l prilfi ill l/ni'! to the Sixth \rliili — 

Obj) I tiDii I I L woiilij seem Ihat tin iiitr lleclual soul is united to the body 
through the medium of accidinlal ilis|i<uUuiiis For every form resides in its 
own riisixisi il matter Hut dispiisilmns tu ,i fnrm are ai cultnfs Therefore we 
nuisl presuppose arrideiits to In m miller before the substantial form and 
Iherefiire before the soul, since Ihi smil is ,i suhstanlial form 

Otij 2 lurlhtr diverse forms o[ mu species require diverse parts of mat- 
ter But div erse parts of mal ti r are imiiilelligiblc without div ision in measur- 
able quaiiUty Thirefore we must suppose dimensions in matter before the 
substantial forms, which are many lulunging to one species 

Ofil 3 Further, what is spiritual is umnected with what is corporeal by 
\ irlual cimtiU t But the virtue of the soul is its pow er Therefore it seems that 
the soul is united to the body bv' means of a power, which is an accident 
l)n the nmtrarv Aciident is posterior to substance, both in the order of 
linip and in the Order of reason, as the Philosopher says in Metaph vii 
Till refort it is unintelligible that any acridental form exist in matter before 
the soul which is the substantial form 
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/ answer that. If the soul were united ta the body merely as a mover, 
there would be nothing to prevent the existence of certain dispositions medi- 
ating between the soul and the body, on the contrary, they would be neces- 
sary, for on the part of the soul there would be required the power to move 
the body, and on the part of the body, a certain aptitude to be moved by the 
soul 

If, however, the intellectual soul is united to the body as the substantial 
form, as we have already said above, it is impossible for any acpdental dis- 
position to come between the body and the soul, or between any substantial 
form whatever and its matter The reason is this Since matter is in poten- 
tiality to all acts in a certain order, what is absolutely first among Ihe acts 
must be understood as being first in matter Now the first among all acts is 
being Therefore, it is impossible for matter to be apprehended as being hot, 
or quantified, before actually being But matter has actual being by the sub- 
stantial form, which makes it to he absolutely, as we have said above 
Therefore it is impossible lor any accidental dispositions to pre-exist in 
matter before the substantial form, and consequently before the soul 

Reply Ob) i As appears from what has been already said, the more per- 
fect form virtually contains^whatever belongs to the inferior forms, and 
therefore while remaining one and the same, it perfects matter according to 
the various degrees of perfection For the same essential form makes man an 
actual being, a body, a living bung, an animal, and a man Now it is clear 
that to every ginus follow its own proper accidents Therefore as matter is 
apprehended as perfected in its being, before it is understood as corporeal, 
and so on, so (hose accidents which belong to being are understood to exist 
before corporeity And thus, dispositions are understood in matter before the 
form, not as regards all its effects, hut as regards the subsequent effect 

Reply Oh] 2 Dimensions of quantity are accidents consequent upon the 
coriioreity which belongs to the whole matter Hence, once matter is under- 
stood as corporeal and me.i.sur.ihle, it can he iinderslonil as distinct in its 
various parts, and as receptive of different forms according to further de- 
grees of perfec lion For although it is essentially the same form which gives 
to matter the varirius degrees of perfection, as we have said, yet it is con- 
sidered as different according to the way that the reason thinks of it 

Reply Ob] 3 A spiriliial substance whirh is united to .a body as 1 ts mover 
only, IS united to it by power or virtue But the intellectual soul is united to 
the body as a form by its very being , but it guides and moves the body by its 
power and virtue 
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Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE SOUL IS UNITED TD THE ANIMAL BODY 
BY MEANS OF A BOD\? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It seems that the sou) is unileil to the animal body by means 
□ f 1 body Jor Augustine says that thi soul administers the body by light 
(that IS, Ijv Tire) and by air, which arc most akin to a spirit But fire and 
air art bodies Therefore the soul is united to the human body by means of a 
body 

Obj 2 Further, a link between two things seems to be that thing the re- 
moval of which involves the cessation of iheir unton But when breathtng 
ceases, the soul is separated from the body Therefore the breath, which is 
a subtle body, is the means of union betwcin soul and body 

D6; 3 Further, things which an very distant from one another are not 
united except by something betwein ihiin But the ir.tellectual soul is very 
distant from the body both because u is inior|iorBal and because tt is incor- 
ruptible Therefore it seems to In united to the body by means of an incor- 
ruptible body and such would bi some heavenly light, which would harmo- 
nize the elements, and uiiilL Ihim logiMher 

On the lontrarv, Ihe l’hiloso|di(r sns l\ t need nut atk tj the soul and 
body are one, just as iKithir do sec ask tj wax and its shape arc one '''' But 
the shape IS united to the vvav vvidioul a body intervening J herefore also the 
soul IS thus united to tin body 

/ answer that. If the 'oul, billowing the opinion of the Platonists, were 
united to the binly lueiily as 1 mover, it would be right to say that some 
other bodies must uilirvein Inlwetii the soul and body ni man or of any 
animal whatever, tor a mover naturally moves what is distant from it by 
means of something marer 

If, however, the soul is uiiiled to the body as its form, as we have said 
above, it is inipossilile inr it In be united by means of another body The 
reason for this is that a thing is one according as it is a being Now the form, 
through ilstlf, niaUcs i ihmg to be actual, since it is itself essentially an act, 
nor does it gn e being by nu aiis of something else Hence the unity of a thing 
composed of mailer and form is by^ virtue of the form itself, which by reason 
ol ils very nature is iimled to matter as its act fSor is there any other cause 
□f union evtept the agent, which causes matter to be in act, as the Philos- 
opher says in Mitaph vili 

From this it is i le.ir how false are the opinions of those who maintained the 
existence ut some mediate bodies between the soul and body of man Of these, 
certain Platumsb' ' said that the intellectual soul has an incorruptible body 

“ Dr Cciif\i aa till , XU 19 (PL i4, 364) i (4i^b fi) ’"Aris- 
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naturally united to it, Irom which it is never separated, and hy means of 
which it IS united to the corruptible body oi man Others”® said that the soul 
IS united to the body by means of a corporeal spirit Others,’® again, said it is 
united to the body by means of light, which, they say, is a body and ol thu 
nature of the fifth essence, so that the vegetative soul would be united to the 
body by means of the light of the sidereal heaven, the sensible soul, by 
means of the light of the crystal heaven, and the intellectual soul by means of 
the light of the empyrean heaven Now all this is fictitious and ridiculous 
For light IS not a body, and the fifth essence does not enter materially into 
the composition of a mixed body (since it is unchangeable) , but only virtu- 
ally, and lastly, because the soul is immediately united to the body as the 
form to matter 

Reply Ob] i Augustine speaks there of the soul as it moves the body, 
whence he uses the word admtmstratton It is true that it moves the grosser 
parts of the body by the more subtle parts And the first instrument of the 
motive power is a kind of spirit, as the Philosopher says in De causa motus 
animalium 

Reply Ob] 2 The union of soul and body ceases at the cessation of 
breath, not because this is the means of union, but because of the removal of 
that disposition by which the body is disposed for such a union Nevertheless 
the breath is a means of moving, as the first instrument oi motion 

Reply Ob] 3 The soul is indeed very distant from the body, if we con- 
sider the condition of each sepaiately , so that if each had a separate being, 
many means of connection would have to intervene But inasmuch as the 
soul IS the form of the body, it dues not have being apart from the being of 
the body, but by its own being it is united to the body immediately This is 
the case with every form whiih, if considered as an act, is very distant from 
matter, which is a being only in potentiality 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THE WHOLE SOUL IS IN EACH PART OF THE 

BODY? 

We proceed thu^ to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It \vould seem that the whole soul is not in each part of the 
body For the Philosopher says // ts not necessary for the soul to be m each 
part of the body, it suffices that it be m some principle of the body causing 
the other parts to live, for tack part has a natural movement of its own 

PsEudo-Au^ustinE |AlchEr of CUirvaun), De '^pir et An, XIV (PL 40, 789)1 
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Obj 2 Further, the soul IS in the body of which It IS the act But it is the 
act □! an organic biitiy Therefore it exists only in an organic body But each 
part of the human body is not an organic body Therefore the whole soul is 
not In each part 

Obj t hiirther, the Philosopher says that the relation of a part of the soul 
to a part of the tiii[l> , such as the sight to the pupil nf the eye, is the same as 
the relation of the whole soul to the whole body of an animal II, therefore, 
the whole soul is in each part of the body, iL follows that each part of the 
body is an aniinal 

Ohj 4 1 urther, all the powers of the soul are rooted m the essence of the 
soul If, thereliirt , the whole soul be m each part of the body, it follows that 
all the powers of the soul ai e in each part of (hi body, and thus, the sight will 
lie in the ear, and hearing in the eye .and this is absurd 

Obj 5 Further, if the whole soul 1-, in each part of the body, each part of 
the body is immediately rleptndenl on the soul Thus one part would not de- 
pend on another, nor would one part lie nobler than another, which is clearly 
untrue Therelore the soul is not in e ich part of the body 

On the cimlrar\i, AugiisUtu savs that m each body the whole soul ts in the 
whole body and wholly tn tarh part 

I answer that, As we h we said, if the soul were united to the body merely 
as Its mnvtr, wc might say th.it 11 is not in each part of the body, but only in 
one part, thruugh which it would move the others But since the soul is 
united to the body as its form, it must necessarily be in the whole body, and 
in each part thereof h nr 11 is not an accidental form, but the substantial 
form of the body Now thi siihsl.iiilial form perfects not only the whole, but 
each part of the whole hor since a whole consists of parts, a form of the 
whole wliiili lines iiiil gi\p In mg to each of the parts of the body is a form 
consisting in i nmpositmn and order, suih as the form of a house , and such a 
form is ,iuiiltnlal But the soul is a substantial form, and therefore it must 
ne the form and the act mil only o[ the whole, but also of each part There- 
fore, on the withdraw,il of the soul, just .is we do nut speak of an animal or a 
man unless ei|Uivncally I ,is we spi .ik of a painted animal or a stone animal) , 
so It is ivilh the h.Tnd, the eye, the llesli .and bones, as the Philosopher says '''' 
A proof Ilf which is that un the withdrawal of the soul, no part uf the body 
retains its pnijner work, although that which retains its species or form re- 
tains the action of the species But act is in that of which it is the act, and 
therefore the soul must be in the whole body, and in each part thereof 

That It IS entire in each part of the body may be concluded from this, that 
since a whide is that which is divided into parts, there are three kinds of 
totality^, correspiinding to three kinds nf division There is a whole which is 
divided into parts of quanti ly, as a whole line, or a whole body There is also 
a whole W'hich is divided into logical and essential parts as a thing defined 

■“Aristotle, Dr 4 n , 11 i 17, b 27) "Dr Trm , VI, 6 (PL 42, 929) 
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IS divided into the parts of a definition, and a composite into matler and 
form There is, further, a third kind of whole which is potential, divided 
into virtual parts 

The first kind of totality does not apply to forms, except perhaps acci- 
dentally, and then only to those forms which have an indifferent relation- 
ship to a quantitative whole and its parts Thus, whiteness, as far as its es- 
sence IS concerned, is equally disposed to be in the whole surface, and in each 
part of the surface, and, therefore, when the sui face is divided, the whiteness 
IS accidentally divided But a torm which requires variety in the parts, such 
as a soul, and especially the soul of perfect animals, is not equally related to 
the whole and the parts Hence it is not divided accidentally, namely, 
through the division of quantily Quantitative tolalitj, therefore, cannot be 
attributed to the soul, either essentially nr accidentally But the second kind 
of totality, which depends on logical and essential perlectiiin, properly and 
essentially belrinKS to forms, and likewise viilual totality, because a form is 
the principle of operation Therefure if iL be asked whether the whole white- 
ness IS in the whole surlace and in each pari thereof, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish If we mean the quantitative totality which whiteness has acci- 
dentally, then the whole whiteness is not in each part of the surface The 
same is to be said of totality of power, since the whiteness which is in the 
whole surface moves the sight more than the whiteness which is in a small 
part thereof But if we mean totality of species and essence, then the whole 
whiteness is in each part of a surface 

Since, however, the soul has no quantitative totality, neither essentially, 
nor accidentally, as we have seen, it is enough to say that the whole soul is in 
each part of the body by totality of perfection and of essence, but not by 
totality nf power For it is nut in each part of the body with regard to each 
of its powers, but with regard to sight, it is in the eye, and with regard to 
hearing, it is m the ear, and so forth We must observe, however, that since 
the soul requires a variety of parts, its relation to the whole is not the same 
as its relation to the paits, for to the whole it is compand primarily and 
essentially as to its proper and proportionate perfectible, but to the parts, 
secondarily, inasmuch as they are ordained to the whole 

Reply Ob; I The Philosopher is speaking there of the motive [Kiwer of 
the soul 

ReplyOb; 2 The soul is the act of an organic body, as of its primary and 
proportionate perfectible 

Reply Oh] i An animal is that which is composed of a soul and a whole 
body, which is the soul's primary and proportionate perfectible Thus the 
soul IS not in a pa'rt Whence it does not follow that a part of an animal is 
an animal 

Reply Ob; 4 Some of the powers of the soul are in it according as it ex- 
ceeds the entire capacity of the body, namely, the intellect and the will, and 
hence these powers are not said to be in any part of the body Other powers 
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are cQinmon to the soul and body, wherefare each of these powers need 
not he wherever Lhc soul 15, but only in that part ol the body which is adapted 
to the operation of such a power 

Reply Ob) 5 One pari of the body is said to be nobler than another be- 
cause of the various powers, of which the parts ol the body are the 
organs For that part which is the organ of a nobler power is a nobler part 
of the body, as is also that part which serves the same power m a nobler 
manner 



Question LXXVII 


WHAT BELONGS TO THE POWERS OF THE SOUL IN GENERAL 
(/a Eight Articles) 

We proceed to consider those things which belong to the powers □( the soul, 
first, in general, and secondly, in particular ' Under the first head there are 
Bight points of inquiry (i) Whether the essence of the soul is its power? 
(2) Whether there is one power of the soul, or several? (3) How the powers 
of the soul are distinguished from one another? (4) Df the order of the pow- 
ers, one to another (5) Whether the powers of the soul are in it as in their 
subject? (6) Whether the powers flow from the essence of the soul? (7) 
Whether one power rises from another? (8) Whether all the powers of the 
soul remain in the soul after death? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE ESSENCE OF THE SOUL IS ITS POWER? 


We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the essence of the soul is its power For 
Augustine says that mind, knouilcdgr and love are m the soul substantially, 
or, what is tht same thing, essentially,- and that memory, understanding 
and mil arc one life, one mind, one essence 

Obj 2 Further, the soul IS nobler than primary matter But primary mat- 
ter is its own potentiality Much more therefore is the soul its own power 
Obj 3 Further, the substantial form is simpler than the accidental form, 
a sign of which is that the substantial form is not intensified or relaxed, but 
IS indivisible But the accidental form is its own power Much more there- 
fore is that substantial form which is the soul 

Obj 4 Further, we sense by the sensitive power and wp understand by the 
intellectual power But that by which we first sense and understand is the 
soul, according to the Philosopher'' Therefore the soul is its power 

Ob] 5 Further, whatever does not belong to the essence is an accident 
Therefore, if the power of the soul is something else beside the essence 
thereof, it is an accident, which is contrary to Augustine, who says that the 
foregoing [1 e , the trinities mentioned in objection i] are not in the soul 
as in a subject, as color or shape, or any other quality, or quantity, is in a 
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body, jor such a thing does not exceed the subject tn which it u, urhereas the 
fnind can love and know other things 

Obj 6 Further, a simple jarm cannot be a subject “ But the soul is a 
simple form, ‘.iriLe it is not composed dI mailer and form, as we have said 
above ’’ Therefore the power of the soul cannot be in it as in a subject 

Obj 7 Furlher, an accident IS not the principle of a substantial difference 
But sensitive and rational are substantial differences, and they are taken 
from sense and reason, which are powers of Ihe soul Therefore the powers 
of the soul an not accidents, and so it would seem that the power of the 
soul IS Its own essence 

On thi contrury, Dionysius says that h\ avi nly spirits are divided into es- 
sence, power, and operation Much more, then, in the soul is the essence 
distinct from the virtue or power 

I answer that, It is impossible ii> ailinit that the power of the soul is its 
essence, althnUKh some hate maiiilained it'' For the present purpose this 
may be proved in two wavs First, lieL.uise, since potency and act divide be- 
ing and every kind of being, wl inii't refer a potency and its act to the same 
genus Then fore, if the ail be not in the genus of substance, the potency 
which IS said 111 rcl.ituin to dial act L.iiiniit be in the genus of substance Now 
the operatiiin of the soul is mil m the genus of substance, for this belongs to 
God alone, whose uperatinn is IIis own substance Therefore the divine 
poltncy or power which is the principle ol His operation is the divine essence 
itself Ihis lannot lie true iithii of Ihc soul or of any creature, as we have 
said abovi wlun s[>cakiiig of ihe ingels heconrily, this may be also shown 
tn be impnssilile iii the soul I ur tin soul b\ its verv essence is an act There- 
fore, if tin v(i\ essem e of ihi siml «i re the immediate principle of operation, 
whatever h.is i soul w'liubl alwavs have actual vital actions, as that which 
has a soul is alwiijs in aiUialU living thing For, as a form, the soul is not 
an ai L iirrlaiiU'd to a further ai I it is rather the ultimate term of generation 
Therefore, for il lo lie in poll iili.ilih In another act does not belong to it 
according to its essence as a form, lint aiinrding tn its power Sri the soul 
itself, as the sulijei I of its power is called the first act, with a further rela- 
tion lo Ihi second art " Isnw we oljsirvi that what has a soul is not always 
actual with ri s|ieit lo Us \ ital npcialioiis Hence it is also said in the defini- 
tion of the soul lhat it is Itu ait ol a bodv having trje potentially, which po- 
lenli,dil>, hnwi'vci, dois not rvchidc the lOnl ‘- Therefore it follows that the 
esseni e of the soul is not 1 Is pow ei For ninhing is in potentiality by reason of 
an act, as ait 

Reply Ohj I \ugusline is speaking of the mind as it knows and loves 
Itself Thus knowledge and love, as referred to the soul as known and loved, 
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are subsLantially or essentially m the soul, for the very substance or essence 
of the soul is known and loved In the same way are we to understand what 
he says in the other passage, that those things are one life, one mind, one 
essence Or, as some say,'^ this passage is true in the sense in which the po- 
tential whole IS predicated of its parts, being midway between the universal 
whole and the integral whole For the universal whole is in each part accord- 
ing to its entire essence and power, as animal in a man and in a horse, and 
therefore it is properly predicated of each part But the integral whole is not 
in each part, either according to its whole essence, or according to its whole 
power Therefore in no way can it be predicated of each part Yet in a way it 
IS predicated, though improperly, of all the parts together, as if we were to 
say that the wall, roof and foundations are a house But the potential whole 
IS in each part according to its whole essence, not, however, according to its 
whole power Therefore it can in a way be predicated of each part, but not so 
properly as the universal whole In this sense, Augustine says that the mem- 
ory, understanding and will are the one essence of the soul 

Reply Ob j 2 The act to which primary matter is in potentiality is the sub- 
stantial form Therefore the potentiality of matter is nothing else but its 
essence 

Reply Ob; 3 Action belongs to the composite, as does being, for to act 
belongs to what e\ists Now the composite has being substantially through 
the substantial form, and it operates by the power which results from the 
substantial form Hence an active accidental form is to the substantial form 
of the agent (for instance, heat compared to the form of fire) as the power 
of the soul IS to the siiul 

Reply Ob; 4 That the accidental form is a principle of action is due to 
the substantial form Therefore the substantial form is the first principle 
of actum but not the proximate principle In this sense the Phil os opher says 
that the soul ts that ivhcreby we understand and sense 

Reply Ob; ^ If we take accident as meaning what is divided against sub- 
stance, then there can be no medium between substance and accident, for 
they are divided by aflirmation and negation, that is, according to being in 
a subject, and not being in a subject In this sense, since the power of the soul 
IS not its essence, it must be an accident It belongs to the Second species of 
accident, that of quality But if we take accident as one of the five predi- 
cables, in this sense there is a medium between substance and accident For 
the substance is all that belongs to the essence of a thing But whatever is 
beyond the essence of a thing cannot be called accident in this sense, but 
only what is not caused by the essential principle of the species For property 
does not belong to the essense of a thing, but is caused by the essential prin- 
ciples of the species, and hence it is a medium between the essence and ac- 
cident thus understood In this sense the powers of the soul may be said to 
be a medium between substance and accident, as being natural properties of 
St Albert, In I Sent , d 111, a 34 (XXV, 140) 
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the soul When Augustine says that knowledge and love are not in the soul 
as accidents in a subject, this must be understood in the sense given above, 
i^^jlnasmuch as they are compared to the soul, not as loving and knowing, but 
as loved and known His argument holds good in this sense, lor if love were 
In the soul loved as in a subject, it would follow that an accident transcends 
Its subject, since even other things are loved through the soul 

Reply Ob] b Although the soul is not composed of matter and form, yet 
it has an admixture oi potentiality, as we have said above,''* and for this 
reason it ran be the subject of an accident The statement quoted is verified 
in God, Who is Pure Act, and it is in treating of this subject that Boethius 
employs the phrase 

Reply Ob] "j Rational and sensitive, as diflerences, are not taken from 
the powers of sense and reason, but irnni the sensitive and rational soul itself 
But because substantial forms, which in themselves are unknown to us, are 
known by their accidents, nothing prevents us from sometimes substituting 
accidents for substantial differences 

Suiinrt Article 

WHFTHER THEKl ARt SCVIRAL POWERS OF THE SOUL? 

We proceed thus to the S( com/ Irltclc — 

Objection i It would seem th.it there are not several powers of the soul 
For the intellectual soul approarhis ne.irest to the likeness of God But in 
God there is one simple power So, tun, therefore, in the intellectual soul 

Ob) 2 Further, the higher a power IS the more unified it is But the in- 
tellectual soul excels all other forms in power Therefore above all others it 
has one virtue or power 

Obj 3 Further to operate belongs In what is m act But by the one es- 
sence of the soul, man has actual being iii the different degrees of perfection, 
as we have seen above ''' Therefore by the one power of the soul he performs 
operations oi various degrees 

On the contrarv, The riiilosopher places several powers in the soul 

I answer tiuit, Of necessity we must place several powers in the soul To 
make this evident, we observe that, as the Philosopher says," the lowest 
order of things cannot acquire perfect goodness, but they acquire a certain 
imperfect goodness, by few movements Those which belong to a higher 
order ai quire perfect goodness by many movements Those yet higher ac- 
quire pertcct goodness by few movements, and the highest perfection is 
found in those things which acquire perfect goodness without any move- 
ment whatever Thus he is least of all disposed to health, who can only ac- 
quire imperlecl health by means of a few remedies Better disposed is he 
who can acquire perfect health by means of many remedies, and better still, 
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he who can by few remedies, but best of all is he whnhas perfect health with- 
out any remedies We conclude, therefore, that things which are below man 
acquire a certain limited goodness, and so have a few determinate operations 
and powers But man can acquire universal and perfect goodness, becauss"' 
he can acquire beatitude Yet he is in the lowest degree, according to his 
nature, of those to whom beatitude is possible, and therefore the human 
soul requires many and various operations and powers But to angels a 
smaller variety of powers is sufficient In God, however, there is no power or 
action beyond His own Essence 

There is yet another reason why the human soul abounds in a variety of 
powers — it IS on the confines of spiritual and corporeal creatures, and there- 
fore the powers of both meet together in the soul 

Reply Ob] I The intellectual soul approaches to the divine likeness, 
more than inJenor creatures, in being able to acquire perfect goodness, al- 
though by many and various means, and in this it falls short of more perfect 
creatures 

Reply Ob] 2 A unified power is superior if it eatends to equal things 
But a multiform power is superior to it, if it is over many things 

Reply Ob] 3 One thing has one substantial being, but may have several 
operations So there is one essence in the soul, but several powers 

I'hird Article 

WHETHER THE PDWtRS ARl DI S T IN CU IS HED BY THEIH 
ACTS AND OBJECTS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection r It would seem that the powers of the soul are not distin- 
guished by acts and objects For nothing is determined to its species by what 
IS subsequent and extrinsic to it BuL the act is subsequent to the power, and 
the object is extrinsic to it Therefore the soul’s powers are not specifically 
distinct by acts and objects 

Ob) 2 Further, contraries are what differ most from each other There- 
fore if the powers are distinguished by their objects, it follows that the same 
power could not have contrary objects This is clearly false m almost all the 
powers, for the power of vision extends to while and black, and the power of 
taste to sweet and bitter 

Oh] 3 Further, if the cause be removed, the effect is removed Hence if 
the difference of powers came from the difference of objects, the same object 
would not come under different powers This is clearly false, for the same 
thing IS known by the cognitive power, and desired by the appetitive 

Ob] 4 Further, that which of itself is the cause of anything, is the cause 
thereof, wherever it is But various objects which belong to various powers 
belong also to some one power, as sound and color belong to sight and hear- 
ing, which are different powers, yet come under the one power of common 
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sense Therefore the powers are not distinguished according to the difference 
□f their objects 

On the contrarv, Things that are subsequent are distinguished by what 
precedes But the Philosopher says that arts and optrations precede the 
powers arrordmir to thr reason, and Ihise at’atn arc preceded by thetr op- 
posites,'^*' that IS, their objects Therefore the powers are distinguished ac- 
cording to their acts and objects 

I answer that, A power as such is directed to an act Therefore we must de- 
rive the nature of a power from the act to which it is directed, and conse- 
quently the nature of a power is diversified according as the nature of the act 
IS diversified Now' the nature of an act is rliversified according to the 
various natures of the ohjects I* nr eveiy act is either of an active power or 
of a passive power Now, the object is to the act ot a passive power as the 
principle and moving cause, for cidnr is the piiiiciple nf vision, inasmuch as 
it moves the sight On the other hand, to the act uf an active power the ob- 
ject IS a term and an end just as the object of the power of growth is perfect 
quantity, which is the end of growth Now, from these two things an act re- 
ceives its species namely, from its piiiiciple, or from Us end or term For 
the ai t nf healing differs from the ai t of Linding in this, that the former pro- 
ceeds fiiim something hot, which is the actn eprimiple, to hi at , while the lat- 
ter proceeds from something mill, whnh is the actice piinciple, to cold 
Therefore the powers arc of necessity distinguished ti\ their acts and objects 

Neverthiless, we must obserxe that things which are accidental do not 
change the species l or since In tip inlorirl is aiiiilenlal to an animal, its 
species IS not ihanged by a difference of ml.ir, but by a difference in that 
which belongs to the nature of an animal that is to say, by a difference in the 
sensitive soul, which is sometimes fnoiiil accompanied bj reason, and some- 
times not Hence rational and inalional are differences dividing animal, con- 
stituting Us various species In like manner, therefore, not any variety of 
objects diversifies the powers of the soul, but a difference m that to which 
the pow'er of Us very nature is ilireiteri 1 hiis the senses of their very nature 
are directed to the passive quality which of itself is divideil into color, sound, 
and the like, and therefore there is one sensiiive power with regard to color, 
namely, sight, and another with regard to sound, namely, hearing But it is 
aecidental to a passive ijualUv, for iiistanic, to something colored, to be a 
musician or a grammarian, great nr small, a man or a stone Iherelore by 
reason nf such differences the powers nf the soul are nut distinguished 

Reply Obj I Act, though subsequent in being to power, is, nevertheless, 
prior to It in intention and logiLali> , as the end is with regard to the agent 
And the object, although extrinsic, is. nevertheless, the principle or end of 
the action, and the conditions which are intrinsic to a thing are proportion- 
ate to Us principle and end 
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Reply Ob] 2 If any power were to have one of two contraries is such for 
its object, the other Contrary would belong to another power But the power 
of the soul does not regard the nature of the contrary as such, but rather the 
common aspect of both contranes, as sight does not regard white as such, but 
as color This is because, of two contraries, one, m a manner, includes the 
nature of the other, since they are to one another as perfect and imperfect 

Reply Obj ^ Nothing prevents things which coincide in subject from be- 
ing considered under different aspects, and therefore they can belong to 
various powers of the soul 

Reply Oh} 4 The higher power of itself regards a more universal formal- 
ity in its object than the lower power, because the higher a power is, to a 
greater number of things does it eatend Therefoie many things are com- 
bined in the one formality of the object, which the higher power considers of 
itself, while they differ in the formalities regarded by the lower powers of 
themselves Thus it is that vanous objects belong to various lower powers, 
which objects, however, are subject to one higher power 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER AMONO THE POWERS OE THE SOUL THERE IS 

ORDER? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob}ection i It would seem that there is no order among the powers of 
the soul For in those things which come under one division, there is no be- 
fore and after, but all are naturally simultaneous But the powers of the soul 
are contradistinguished from one another Therefore there is no order among 
them 

Obj 2 Further, the powers of the soul are related to their objects, and to 
the soul itself On the part of the soul, there is no order among the powers, 
because the soul is one In like manner, there is no order among them m 
relation to the objects, which are various and dissimilar, as color and sound 
Therefore there is no order among the powers of the soul 

Obj 3 Further, wherethere IS order among powers, we find that the opera- 
tion of one depends on the operation of another But the action of one power 
of the soul does not depend on that of another, for sight can act independ- 
ently of hearing, and conversely Therefore there is no order among the 
powers of the soul 

On the contrary, The Philosopher compares the parts or powers of the 
soul to figures But figures have an order among themselves Therefore the 
Jjowers of the soul also have order 

1 answer that. Since the soul is one, and the powers are many, and since a 
number of things that proceed from one must proceed in a certain order. 
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there must be some order amonf; the powers of the soul Accordingly we may 
observe a triple order among them, two of which correspond to the depend- 
ence of one power on another, while the third is taken from the order of the 
objects Now the dependence of one power on another can be taken in two 
ways according to the order of nature, inasmuch as perfect things are by 
their nature prior to imperfect things, and according to the order of genera- 
tion and time, inasmuch as from being imperfect, a thing comes to be per- 
fect Thus, according to the first kind of order among the powers, the intel- 
lectual powers are prior tu the sensitive powers , wherefore they direct them 
and command them Likewise the sensitive powers are prior according to 
this order to the powers of the nutritive soul 

In the second kind of order, it is the other way about For the powers of 
the nutritive Soul are prior in generation to ihe jiowers of the sensitive soul, 
and therefore they prepare the liodt for the actions of the sensitive powers 
The same is to be said of the sensitive jRiwers with regard to the intellectual 
But in the third kind of order, certain sensitive powers are ordered among 
themselves, namely, sight, hearing and smelling For the visible comes 
naturally first, since it is common to higher and lower bodies On the other 
hand, sound is audible in the air, which is naturally prior to the mingling of 
elements, of which odor is the result 

Repl\ Ohj I The species of a given genus are to one another as before and 
after, like numbers and figures, if considered in their being, although they 
may he said to be simultaneous, according as they receive the predication 
of the genus common to them 

Reply 06; 2 This order among the powers of the soul is both on the part 
of the soul (which, though it he one according to its essence, is disposed to 
various acts in a certain order), and on the part of the objects, and further- 
more on Ihe part of the ads, as we have said above 

Rrplv 06; j This argument holds good as regards those powers among 
which order of the third kind exists Those joowers, however, among which 
the two other kinds of order exisi, are such that the action of one depends on 
another 


Fifth Article 

WHETHER ALL THL POWERS OF THE SOUL ARE IN THE 
SOUL AS THEIR SUBJECT? 

IFr prorrrd thus to the Filth Article — 

D6;(r/if)n i It would seem that all the powers of the soul are in the soul 
as their subject Fur as the powers of the body are to the body, so the powers 
of the soul are to the soul But the body is the subject of the corporeal powers 
Therefore the soul is the suhiect oi the powers of the soul 

Obj 2 Further, the operations of the powers of the soul are attributed to 
the body by reason of the soul, because, as the Philosopher says, the soul 
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IS that by which we sense and understand primarily But the hrst pnn- 
ciples of the operations of the soul are the powers Therefore the powers are 
primarily in the soul 

Ob) 3 Further, Augustine says that the soul senses certain things, not 
through the body, but in fact, without the body, as fear and the like, and 
some things it senses through the body But if the sensitive powers were 
not m the soul alone as their subject, the soul could not sense anything with- 
out the body Therefore the soul is the subject of the sensitive powers, and 
for a similar reason, of all the other powers 
On the contrary, The Philosopher says that sensation belongs neither to 
the soul, nor to the body, but to the compostle^^ Therefore the sensitive 
power IS m the composite as its subject Therefore the soul alone is not the 
subject of all the powers 

I answer that. The subject of operative power is that which is able to 
operate, for every accident denominates its proper subject Now it is the 
same being which is able to operate, and which does operate Therefore the 
subject of power is of necessity the subject of operation, as again the Philoso- 
pher says in the beginning of De Somno et Vigtlta^^ Now, it is clear from 
what we have said above that some operations of the soul are performed 
without a corporeal organ, as to understand and to will Hence the jiowers 
of these operations are in the soul as their subject But some operations of 
the soul are performed by means of corporeal organs, as seeing by the eye, 
and hearing by the ear And so it is with all the other operations of the nutri- 
tive and sensitive parts Therefore, the powers which are the principles of 
these operations have their subject in the composite, and not m the soul 
alone 

Reply Obj 1 All the powers are said to belong to the soul, not as their 
subject, but as their principle, because it is by the soul that the composite 
has the power to perform such operations 

Reply Obj 2 All such powers are in the soul before they are in tlie com- 
posite, not, however, as in their subject, but as in their principle 

Reply Obj 3 Plato's opinion was that sensa bon is an operatim proper to 
the soul, just as understanding is Now in m,iny things relating to philoso- 
phy, Augustine makes use of the opinions of Plato, not asserting them as 
true, but reporting them However, as far as the present question is con- 
cerned, when it IS said that the soul senses some things with the body, and 
some without the body, this can be taken in two ways Firstly, the words 
with the body or without the body may determine the act of sense in its mode 
of proceeding from the one who senses Thus the soul senses nothmg without 
the body, because the action of sensation cannot proceed from the soul 
except by a corporeal organ Secondly, they may be understood as determin- 
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ing the act of sense on the part oi the object sensed Thus the soul senses 
some things with the body, that is, things existing in the body, as when it 
feels a wound or something of that sort, while it senses some things without 
the body, that is, which do not exist in the body, hut only in the apprehen- 
sion of the soul, as when it feels sad or joyful on hearing something 


Smlh Artiile 

WHFTHER THE POWERS OF 1 II F SOOI FLOW FHOM ITS 
ESSENCl ’ 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Oijeetton 1 It would seem that the juiwers of the soul do not flow from its 
essence l or different things do nut proceed Irnm one simple thing But the 
essence of the soul is one and sirnph ''iiire, therefore, the powers of the soul 
are many and diverse, they cannot proceed from Us essence 

Ob) 2 Further, that from whiih a thing proceeds is its cause But the 
essence of the soul cannot he said to he the cause of the powers, as is clear if 
one considers the different kinds of causes Therefore the powers of the soul 
do not flow from its essence 

06 / 3 Fuilher, imanalion signifies some sort of movement But noth- 
ing IS moved by itsidf, as the fhilosojihfr proves,-'' except, perhaps, by rea- 
son of a part of ilscdf, as an animal is said to be moved by itself, because one 
part of it moves and another is ninvt il But the soul is not moved, as the Phi- 
losopher proves-^ Therefore the soul does not produce its powers within 
Itself 

On the ( onlrarv, The powers of the soul are Us natural properties But the 
subject IS Ihi laiise of Us proper aicidcnts, whence it is also included in the 
derinitiun of iccirleni, as is clear from Mitaph vii Therefore the powers 
of the soul proceed from Us issiiu'C as from their cause 

1 ansn'cr thill, I he scibsl mind and the accidental forms partly agree and 
partly diffei Phey rgree in this ihru rath is an act, and that by each nf them 
something is in some way ai lual They differ, however, in two respects First, 
because the sulisLanti il form makes a thing to be ahsoltiltly, and Us subject 
IS only pnlenlially a lieing Hut ihe accidsiUal form does not make a thing to 
be ahsidiilely hut to lie such or so greal or in some particular condition, 
for it-s siilijei t IS an actual being Hence it is clear that actuality is found in 
the substantial form jirior to Us being loumi in Us subject, and since that 
which IS hi St 111 a genus is the cause in that genus, the substantial form causes 
actual being in Us subject Dn the other hand, actuality is found in the sub- 
ject of the arcidcntal lorni prior (q k,, bemg found in the accidental form, 
and therefore the actuality of the accidental form is caused by the actuality 
of the subject So the subject, inasmuch as it is in potentiality, is receptive 
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nf the accidEntal farm, but inasmuch as it is in act, it produces it This I say 
of the proper and^erse accident, for with regard to the extraneous aciident, 
the subject is receptive only, and such an accident is caused by an extrinsic 
agent Secondly, substantial and accidental forms differ, because, since that 
which IS the less principal exists for the sake of that which is the more prin- 
cipal, matter exists for the sake of the substantial form, while, on the con- 
trary, the accidental form exists for the sake of the completeness of the sub- 
ject 

Now it IS clear, from what has been said, that either the subject of the 
soul's powers is the soul itself alone, which can be the subject of an accident 
according as it has something of potentiality, as we have said above, or else 
this subject IS the composite But the composite is ac tual by the soul \^TiEnce 
It IS clear that all the powers of the soul, whether their subject be the soul 
alone or the composite, flow from the essence of the soul as from their prin- 
ciple, for it has already been said that an accident is caused by the subject 
according as the subject is actual, and is received into it according as it is in 
potentiality 

Reply Ob] i From one simple thing many things may proceed naturally 
in a certain order, or, again, if there be diversity of recipients Thus, from 
the one essence of the soul many and diverse powers proceed, both because 
order exists among these powers and also by reason of the diversity of the 
corporeal organs 

Reply Ob] 2 The subject is both the final cause, and in a way the active 
cause, of Us proper accident It is also as it were the material cause, inasmuch 
as it IS receptive of the accident From this wp may gather that the essence 
of the soul IS the cause of all its powers, as their end, and as their active prin- 
ciple, and of some, as receptive of them 

Reply Ob] 3 The emanation of proper accidents from their subject is not 
by way of transmutation, but by a certain natural resultance, just as one 
thing results naturally from another, as color from light 

Seventh Article 

WHETHER ONE POWER OF THF SOUL ARISFS FROM 
ANOTHER ? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Ob]cctton I It would seem that one power of the soul does not arise from 
another For if several things arise together, one of them does not arise from 
another But all the powers of the soul arc created at the same time with the 
soul Therefore one of them does not arise from another 

Ob] 2 Further, the power of the soul arises from the soul as an accident 
from its subject But one power of the soul cannot be the subject of another, 
Decause nothing is the accident of an accident Therefore one power does not 
arise from another 
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Oij 3 Furtber, one opposite does not arise irom tbe other opposite, but 
everything ansei from that wbicb is like it in species Now the powers of the 
soul are oppositely divided, as diverse species Therefore one of them does 
not proceed from another 

On Ike contrary. Powers are known by iheir actions But the action of one 
power IS caused by the action of another power as the action of the imagina- 
tion by the action of the senses Therefore one power of the soul is caused 
by another 

1 answer that, In things which proceed from one according to a natural 
order, just as the first is the cause of all, so lhat which is nearer to the first 
IS, in a way, cause of those which are more remote Now it has been shown 
above that among the powers of the siiul Ihcre are several kinds of order 
Therefore one power of the soul proceeds from the essence of the soul by 
the medium nl another But since the tsscnce of the soul is compared to the 
powers lioth as an active and final priiuiple, and as a receptive principle, 
either separately by itself, or together with the body, and since the agent 
and the end are more perfect, nhilt llie receptive principle, as such, is less 
perfect — it follows that those powers of the soul which precede the others 
in the order of pcrfeilum and nature an (he principles of the others after 
the manner of an end and an aitise pimciple For we see that sense is for the 
sake of the intellect, and not the olhcr way about Sense, moreover, is a cer- 
tain imperfnit participation of the mltllecl, and therefore, according to its 
natural origin, it proceeds frion ihe inUlItct as the imperfect from the per- 
fect But [oiisidercd as receptive principks, the more imperfect powers are 
principles with regard to theolliirs, and thus the soul, according as it has the 
sensitive power, is considered as the subject, and as something material in 
relation to the inlellecl On this ,11 count, the more imperfect powers precede 
the others in the order of generation, for the animal is generated before the 
man 

Reply Ohj I As the power of the soul flows from the essence, not by a 
transmutation, but by a certain natural rcsujtance, and is simultaneous with 
the soul, so IS It the case with one [lower as regards another 

Reply Ohj 2 An accident cannot of itself be the subject of an accident, 
but one accident is received in a substance prior to another, as quantity prior 
to quality In this sense, one accident is said to be the subject of another |as 
surface is of color) inasmuch as a substance receives one accident through 
the means of another The same thing may be said of the powers of the soul 

Rcplv Oh) 3 The powers of the soul are opposed to one another as per- 
fect and imperfect, as also are the species of numbers and figures But this 
opposition does nut prevent the origin of one from another, because imper- 
feet things naturally proceed from perfect things 
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Eighth ArtidE 

WHETHEH ALL THE PDWEBS REMAIN IN THE SOUL WHEN 
SEPARATED FROM THE BODY? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that all the powers of the soul remain in the 
soul separated from the body For we read in the Ue Spiritu ct Anima that 
the soul withdraws from the body, taking with itself sense and tmaginalwn, 
reason and intellect and intelligence, concupiscibtltiy and irascibility'^^ 

Obj 2 Further, the powers of the soul are its natural properties But prop- 
erties are always in that to which they belong, and are never separated from 
it Therefore the powers of the soul are in it even after death 

Obj 3 Further, the powers even of the sensitive soul are not weakened 
when the body becomes weak, because, as the Philosopher says. If an old 
man were given the eye of a young man, he would see just as welt as a young 
man^" But weakness is the road to corruption Therefore the powers of the 
soul are not corrupted when the body is corrupted, but remain in the sepa- 
rated soul 

Dfi; 4 Further, memory IS a power of thesensitivesoul, as the Philosopher 
proves But memory remains in the separated soul, for it was said to the 
rich glutton whose soul was in hell Remember that thou didst receive good 
things during thy lifetime {Luke sm 25I Therefore memory remains in the 
separated soul , and consequently the other powers of the sensitive part 
Obj 5 Further, joy and sorrow are in the concupiscible part, w'hich is a 
power of the sensitive soul But it is clear that separate souls grieve or reioice 
at the pains or rewards which they receive Therefore the concupiscible 
power remains in the separate soul 

Obj 6 Further, Augustine says that, just as the soul, when the body lies 
senseless, yet not quite dead, sees some things by imaginary vision,^’ so also 
when by death the soul is quite separate from the body But the imagination 
is a power of the sensitive part Therefore, a power of the sensitive part re- 
mains in the separate soul, and consequently all the other powers 

On the contrary, It is said that of two substances only does man consist 
the soul with its reason, and the body with its senses Therefore when the 
body IS dead, the sensitive powers do not remain 

/ answer that. As we have already said, all the powers of the soul belong 
to the soul alone as their principle But some powers belong to the soul alone 
as their subject such are intellect and will These powers must remain 
in the soul, after the destruction of the body But other powers are in the 
composite as in their subject, as all the powers of the sensitive and nutritive 

” PspuiiQ-AugustinE (Akher of Clairvaux), Dc Sptr el An, XV (PL 40, 791) 
*AristDtlE, De An, I, 4 (4a8b 21) De Mem el Rem, I (4504 12) “He 

Genesi ad Lilt , XII, 32 (PL 34, 480) “ dcDnadiu^, De Emtles Dogm , XXIX (FL 

S8, 98s) 
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parts Now accidents cannot remain after the destruction of the subject 
Therefore, when the composite is destroyed, such powers do not remain ac- 
tually, but they remain virtually in the soul, as in their principle or root 
So It IS false that, as some say, these powers remain in the soul even after 
the corruption of the body It is much more false that, as they also say, the 
acts of these powers remain in the separate soul,‘"’ because these powers 
have no act ajiart from a corporeal nrpan 

Reply Olij 1 That book has no aulhoritj, and so what IS there written can 
be Ignored with the same facility as 11 was said, although we may say that 
th e soul Lakes with itself these powers, not .ictually, but rirtuallv 

Riply Ohj 2 These powers, which we say do not aitiially remain in the 
separate soul, are not the properties of the soul alone, but of the composite 
Reply Oil] 3 These powers are said mil to be weakened when the body 
becomes weak, because the soul remains unihangeable, and is the virtual 
principle of these powers 

Reply Ohj 4 The recollection spoken of there is to be taken in the same 
way as AuRustine places memory in tlu mind which is not in the way that 
tnemori is a part of the sensitive smil 

Reply Ohj 5 In the separate soul sorrow and jny are nut in the sensitive, 
but in the intellectu.il a[pp<.lite, ,is in Iheaiipels 

Reply Ohj b Aujiustinc in that jiass.i^e is speaking as inquiring, not as 
asserting Theiefiirt he retraclcil sunn Hungs which he had said there 


” rspuilii-AuiiUsliiu l\l(hir iil lluriiusi, Dr S/ur cl Art, XV (PL 40, 7qi) 
Op ai , XXX ll’L 40, Soo) “ Dc Trtn , X, 11, XIV, 7 (PL 42, 983, 1043) 
Rf tract , 11 , 24 (PL ,2, C^a) 



Question LXXVIII 


THE POWERS OF THE SOUL IN PARTICULAR 
(/re Four Articles) 

We next treat of the powers of the soul in particular The theologian, how- 
ever, has only to inquire specifically concerning the intellectual and appeti- 
tive powers, in which the virtues reside And since the knowledge of these 
powers depends to a certain extent on the other powers, our consideration of 
the powers of the soul in particular will he divided into three parts first, we 
shall consider those powers which are a preamble to the intellect, secondly, 
the intellectual powers,^ thirdly, the appetitive powers " 

Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) The powers of 
the soul mnsidered generally (2) The species of powers in the vegetative 
part of the soul (j) The exterior senses (4) The interior senses 


First Article 

WHrillFR THERI ARF TO D1 DISl INCUISHEI) FIVE OENERA 
OF POWERS IN THF SOUL? 

ITe proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objfction I It would seem that there are not to be distinguished five gen- 
era of powers in the soul — namely, vegetative, sensitive, appetitive, locomo- 
tive, and intellectual For the powers of the soul are called its parts But only 
three parts of the soul are commonly assigned — namely the vegetative soul, 
the sensitive soul, and the rational soul Therefore there are only threegenera 
□ f powers m the soul, and nut fivt 

Dfi 1 2 Further, the powers of the soul are the principles of its vital opera- 
tions Now, in four ways is a thing said to live For the Philosopher sayo In 
sevaal wavs a thing is said to live, and even ij only one oj these is present, 
the thing 11 said to live, as intcllett and seme, local movement and rest, and 
lastly, movimint oj decrease and miriasc dui to nourishment ' Therefore 
there are only four genera of powers oJ the soul, as the appetitive is excluded 

Obj "5 Further, a special kind of soul ought not to be assigned as regards 
what is common to all the powers Now desire is common to each power of 
the soul For sight desires its appropriate visible object, whence we read 
\Ecclus xl 22) The eye desireth favor and beauty, but more than these 
green soum fields In the same way, every other power desires its appropriate 

* Q 79 “ Q Bo ® De An , II, 2 (4133. 22) 
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□bjeiit Therefore the apfjetiLve power should not be made a special genus of 
the powers of the soul 

06 ; 4 Further, the moving principle in animals is sense, or intellect, or 
appetite, as the rhilnsopher says Therefore the motive power should not be 
added to the above a; a special genus of soul 

Dn the contrary. The Philosopher says The powers are the vegetative, 
the sensiltve, the appetitive, the locomotive, and the intellectual “ 

I answer that, There are five genera among the powers of the soul, as above 
numbered Of these, three are called souls, and four are called modes of liv- 
ing The reason of this diversity is that the various souls are distinguished 
according as the operation of the soul transcends the operation of the corpo- 
real nature in various ways, for the whole corporeal nature is subject to the 
soul, and is related to it as its matter and instrument There exists, therefore, 
an operation of the soul which so far exceeds the corporeal nature that it is 
not even performed by any corporeal organ , and such is the operation of the 
rational soul Below this, there is another operatton of the soul, which is in- 
deed performed through a corporeal organ, but not through a corporeal qual- 
ity, and this IS the operation of the stnsitive soul For though hot and cold, 
wet and dry, and other such corporeal qualities are required for the work of 
the senses, yet they are not required in such a way that the operation of the 
senses takes place by the power of such qualities, but only for the proper dis- 
position of the organ I he lowest of the operations of the soul is that which is 
performed by a rorporeal organ and by ihepower of a corporeal quality Yet 
this transcends the tiperalinn of ihi corporeal nature because the move- 
ments of bodies arc caused by aii extrinsic principle, while these operations 
are from an intrinsic principle I or this is common to all the operations of 
the soul, since every animate thing, in some way, moves itself Such is the 
operation of the vrgtiativi soul, for digestion, and what follows, is caused 
instrumentally by the action ol heat, as the Philosopher says " 

Now the powers of the soul are distinguished gcnencally by their objects 
For the higher a power is, the more universal is the object to which it extends, 
as we have said above ' But the obitcl of the soul’s operation may be consid- 
ered in a triple order F or m the soul there is a power whose object is only the 
body that is united to that soul ind the powers of this genus are called veg- 
etative, for the vegetative power acts only on the body to which the soul is 
united There is another genus in the pow ers of the soul which regards a more 
universal object — namelv, every sensible body, and not only the body to 
which the soul is united \nd there is yet another genus m the powers of the 
soul which regards a still more universal object — namely, not only the sen- 
sible bndj I but uniiersjlb all being Therefore it is evident that the latter 
two genera of the soul s powers have an operation in regard not merely to 
that which is united to them, btit also to something extrinsic Now, since 

‘Op rtl , 111, 10 t4i Id g) “ op rU , II, 3 (414a 31) “ Anstatle, Op cit , II, 
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whatever operates must in some way be united to the object m relation to 
which It operates, it follows of necessity that this something extrinsic, which 
IS the object of the soul's operation, must be related to the soul in a twofold 
manner First, inasmuch as this something extrinsic has a natural aptitude 
to be united to the soul, and to be by its likeness in the soul In this way there 
are two kinds of powers — namely, the sensitive, m regard to the less common 
object, the sensible body, and the intellectual, mregard to themost common 
object, universal being Secondly, inasmuch as the soul itself has an inclina- 
tion and tendency to the external thing And in this way there are again two 
kinds of powers m the soul one — the appetitive — according to which the 
soul IS referred to something extrinsic as to an end, which is first in the inten- 
tion, the other — the locomotive power — according to which the soul is re- 
ferred to something extrinsic as to the term of its operation and movement, 
for every animal is moved for the purpose of realizing its desires and inten- 
tions 

The modes of living, on the other hand, are distinguished according to the 
degrees of living things There are some living things m which there exists 
only vegetative power, as plants There are others in which along with the 
vegetative there exists also the sensitive, but not the locomotive, power, and 
such are immovable animals, as shellfish There are others which, besides 
this, have locomotive powers, as do the perfect animals, which require many 
things for their life, and consequently need movement to seek necessaries of 
life from a distance And there are some living things which along with these 
have intellectual power — namely, men But the appetitive power does not 
constitute a degree of living things, because -wherever there is sense there is 
also appetite “ 

Thus the first two objections are hereby solved 

Reply Obj 3 A’afurizf a/i/ieWe is that inclination which each thing has, of 
its own nature, for something, wherefore by its natural appetite each power 
desires what is suitable to itself But animal appetite follows from the ap- 
prehended form This sort of appetite requires a special power in the sou! — 
apprehension alone does not suffice For a thing is desired according as it ex- 
ists in its own nature, whereas in the apprehensive power it exists, not accord- 
ing to its own nature, but according to its likeness Whence it is clear that 
sight desires naturally a visible object for the purpose of its act only — 
namely, for the purpose of seeing, but the animal by its appetitive power de- 
sires the thing seen, not merely for the purpose of seeing it, but also for other 
purposes But if the soul did not require the things perceived by the senses, 
except for the sake of the actions of the senses (that is, for the purpose of 
sensing them] , there would be no need for a special genus of appetitive pow- 
ers, since the natural appetite of the powers would suffice 

Reply Ob} 4 Although sense and appetite are principles of movement m 
perfect animals, yet sense and appetite, as such, are not sufficient to cause 
" Aristotle, De An, II, J Ui^b i) 
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movement, unless another power be added to them, for immovable animals 
have sense and appetite, and yet they have not the power of motion Now this 
motive power is not only in the appebte and sense as commanding the move- 
ment, but also in the parts of the body, to make them obey the appetite of the 
soul which moves them Of this we have a sign m the fact that when the 
members are deprived of their natural disposition, they do not move in obe- 
dience to the appetite 


Scciind Ariiilc 

WHETHFH THT parts of Till VI I nAllVt SOUL ARE FITTINGLY 
lnumjchatfd as ihf m'ihitivl, aucmen fative, and 

CLNLRATIVL ? 

We proceed thus tn thi fiirini/ \rtiiti — 

Objection i It uindd Mini tint tin parts of the vegetative soul are not 
fittingly enumerated a; the inilritiVL, augmentative, and generative For 
these are called tuilurat |hiw ers Itiil ihi powers of the soul are above the nat- 
ural powers Thcretore we should not ilass tile above powers as powers of the 
soul 

Ob) 2 Further, we should mil assign a particular power of the soul to that 
which IS lomnioii to living and iiim-liiing things But geiieralion is common 
to all things ih it can he gem r ilid .iiid corrupted, whether living or not liv- 
ing Therefore the generalivi- [mwer should not be classed as a power of the 
soul 

llfj; 3 Further, the soul is luure powerful than the body But the body 
In the same active power givi s spi Lies and due qiianlily , much more there- 
fori lines the soul Iherefuii ilii augmentative power of the soul is not 
dislini t from the generiMvi poHir 

(Vi; 4 hiirther everv thing is picscrvcd in being hv that whirehv it has 
bung Hut the generalivi piiwir is that wheriby a living thing acquires be- 
ing Therefore by the sami povv pr the living thing is preserv ed Nowthenu- 
triliv e povv er is ihreiled to tin priseivation id the living thing, being a perwer 
U'hn hts xopobU wj pn sc rvnii; .ehalivir rri 1 ivcr il '' ThireJore we should not 
liistingLush the iiiitrilive puvvir from the generative 

On tht enntritrv, 1 he Ehilnsiiplur says that the operations of this soul are 
i;i ni ration, the net of food, and growth 

/ miju'ir that. The vegetative part has three powers For the vegetative 
pari aswehavt said, has lor itMihject the body itsell, living by the soul, and 
for this body a triple nijeraliim id the soul is required One is whereby it ac- 
qiiiriN liLing and to this is liireLleri \he ginrralive |W)wer Another is whereby 
the living body acquires its due quantity, and to this is directed the augmen- 
tative power Another is whereby the body of a living thing is preserved in 

' Anstotlc, Dp ril , It, 4 I 416b 14) 
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its being and in its due quantity, and to this is directed the nutritive power 

We must, however, observe a difference among these powers The nutri- 
tive and the augmentative have their effect where they exist, since the body 
itself united to the soul grows and is preserved by the augmentative and nu- 
tritive powers which exist in one and the same soul But the generative 
power has its effect, not in one and the same body, but in another, for a thing 
cannot generate itself Therefore the generative power in a way approaches 
to the dignity of the sensitive soul, which has an operatiiin extending to ex- 
trinsic things, although in a more excellent and more universal manner, for 
that winch IS highest in an inferior nature approaches to that which is lowest 
in the higher nature, as is made clear by Dionysius Therefore, of these 
three powers, the generative has the greater finality, nobility and perfection, 
as the Philosopher says, for it belongs to a thing which is already perfect to 
produce another hke unto itself'- Furthermore, the generative power is 
served by the augmentative and nutritive powers, and the augmentative 
power by the nutritive 

Reply Ob; i Such powers are called natural, both because they produce 
an effect like that of nature, which also gives being, quantity and preserva- 
tion (although the above powers accomplish these things m a more perfect 
way), and beiause these powers perform their actions instrumentally, 
through the active and passive qualities, which are the principles of natural 
actions 

Reply Ob; 2 Generation in inanimate things is entirely from an extrinsic 
source, whereas the generation ol living things is in a higher way, through 
something in the living thing itself, which is the semen containing the forma- 
tive principle of the body Therefore, there must be in the living thing a 
power that prepares this semen, and this is the generative power 

Riplv Ob; j Since the generation of living things is from a semen, it is 
necessary that m the beginning an animal of small size be generated For this 
reason it must have a power in the soul, whereby it is brought to its appro- 
priate si/e But the inanimate body is generated from determinate matter by 
an extrinsic agent, and therefore it receives at once its nature and its quan- 
tity, according to the condition ot the matter 

Reply Ob; 4 'Vs we have said above, the operation of the vegetative prin- 
ciple IS performed by means of heat, the property of which is to consume 
humidit3'^ Therefore, in order to restore the humidity thus lost, the nutri- 
tive power IS required, whereby the food is changed into the substance of 
the body This is also necessary for the action of the augmentative and gen- 
erative powers 

Dr Div Ad 7M,VII, 3 (PG 3, 872) “Aristotle, He An, II, 4 (41 6b 24) 
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Third Article 

WHETIIIR THE FIVE EXTERIOR SINSES ARE PROPERLY 
DISTINCUISHtU? 

Wr firm ( i d thus to the Third drtiile — 

Objrrtwn i It would seem inaccurali tn tlisLinguish five exterior senses 
ForstriM l.iii know dccidents But then .iro many kinds of accidents There- 
fore, ‘uni e powers are distinguished h\ ihiir nhiects, it seems that the senses 
are multiplied according to the nunilur nl the kinds of accidents 

Obj 2 Jairther, magnitude and shape and other so-called romtnon sm- 
sihlti, are not je«jjA/rr by accuirnl hut are cnnlradisLingiiisbE d from them 
by the Philosopher Now the rinrrsili of the proper objects diversifies the 
powers Since, therefore, magniliiilL and shipe are further from color than 
sound IS, It seems that there is inuih iiiun need for another sensitive power 
that can gra^p magniliiile nr ■-hape than for that which grasps color or 
sound, 

nh] 3 Further, nne sense reg.ird'- one Lontrarietv, as sight regards while 
and hlark But the smse of loiuli cr isps several contrarieties such as hot or 
mill, iniust rii dr\ indlheliki Ihiiidore il is not a single sense hut several 
rherefnre Ihin art mure than livi smses 

Ob/ 4 Further, a sjieiies is imi dividid against its genus But taste is a 
kind of ijuih Therefore il should nut be classed as a distinct sense from 
touih 

Oh till nintrarv, The I’hilosophir says There is mine other besides the 
five nw 1 

/ an luir that, The reasiin uf ihe ilislmtlion and number of the senses has 
been assignul by some on (he basis of (he organs, in which nne or other of 
the idi ments prepontleiaLi s, as w,ilir iir, or the like By others it has been 
assigned to the medium, which is riLher in conjunction or extrinsic, and is 
eithir w.iter or air, nr the like Olhers"' have ascribed it to the diverse na- 
tures of (he sensible qualities, .iccurdiiig as such quality belongs to a simple 
body [ir results from coinplexilj 

But none of these expl.inalinns is apt For the pow'ers are not for the or- 

g. ins Init the organs fur the imwirs, and therefore there are not various pow- 
ers for the reason lhat there are v.ii ions organs, but, on thccontrary, fur this 

h, is nature provided a variety of orgins, that they might be suitable to the 
diversiiv of powers In the sami vv iv, niture provided various mediums for 
ihi variiiiis senses, according In whit siiiied the acts uf the powers Now to 
be uigm/,iiU of the natures uf sensible qualities does not pertain to the senses, 
but to Ihe intellect The reason of ihe number and distinction of the exterior 

• 

” AnsioiK, n/i 111 , 11 , b (4181 8) “ Op cil , III, i 1424b 22) “ Cl St Albert, 
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senses must therefore be ascribed to that which belongs to the senses properly 
and per re Sense is a passive power, and is naturally immuted by the exterior 
sensible Hence, the extenor cause of such immutation is what is per rc per- 
ceived by the sense, and according to the diversity of that exterior cause are 
the sensitive powers diversified 

N ow, immutation is of two kinds, one natural, the other spiritual Natural 
immutation takes place when the form of that which causes the immutation 
IS received, according to its natural being, into the thing immuted, as heat is 
received into the thing heated But spiritual immutation takes place when 
the form of what causes the immutation is received, according to a spiritual 
mode of being, into the thing immuted, as the form of color is received into 
the pupil which does not thereby become colored Now, for the operation of 
the senses, a spiritual immutation is required, whereby an intention of the 
sensible form is effected in the sensile organ Otherwise, if a natural immu- 
tation alone sufficed for the sense’s action, all natural bodies would have 
sensation when they undergo alteration 

But in some senses we find spiritual immutation only, as in sight, while m 
others we find not only a spiritual but also a natural immutation, and this 
either on the part of the object only, or likewise on the part of the organ On 
the part of the object, we find local natural immutation in sound, which is 
the object of hearing, for sound is caused by percussion and commotion of 
the air We find natural immutation by alteration in odor, which is the ob- 
ject of smelling, for in order to give off an odor, a body must be in a measure 
affected by heat On the part of the organ, natural immutation lakes place in 
touch and taste , tor the hand that touches something hot becomes hot, while 
the tongue is moistened by the humidity of flavors But the organs of smell- 
ing and hearing are not affected in their respective operations by any natural 
immutation, except accidentally 

Now, the sight, which 15 without natural immutation either in its organ 
or in its object, is the most spiritual, the most perfect, and the most universal 
of all the senses After this comes the hearing and then the smell, which re- 
quire a natural immutation on the part of the object, while local motion is 
more perfect than, and naturally prior to, the motion of alteration, as the 
Philosopher proves ’’ Touch and taste are the most material of all (of their 
distinction we shall speak later on) Hence it 15 that the three other senses 
are not exercised through a medium united to them, to obviate any natural 
immutation in their organ, as happens as regards these two senses 

Reply Ob; i Not every accident has in itself a power of immutation, but 
only qualities of the third species, according to which there can be alteration 
Therefore only such qualities are the objects of the senses, because the 
renrer are affected by the same things whereby tnantmate bodies are affected, 
as is stated m Physics vn 


AnstotU, Phys , VIII, 7 (stioa aS) 
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Reply Ob] 2 Size, ■shape, and the like, which are called common sensible!, 
are midway betwepn accidental senstbles and proper scnstbles, which are the 
objects of the senses For the proper sensibles first, and of their very nature, 
affect the senses, since they are qualities that cause alteration But the com- 
mon sensibles arc all reducible to quantity '\s to size and number, it is clear 
that they are sjiecies u[ quantity Shape is a quality about quantity, since 
the nature ol shape consists in fixing the bounds of magnitude Movement 
and rest are sensed according as the subject is affected m one or more ways 
in the magnitude of the subject or of its Irical distance, as in the movement 
of growth or of locomotion, or again, according as it is affected in some sen- 
sible qualities, as in the movement of alleratiim, and thus to sense move- 
ment and rest is, in a way, to sense one thing and many Now quantity is the 
proximate subject of the qualilies lliat cause alteration, as surface is of color 
Therefore the common sensibles do not move the senses first and of their 
own nature hut by leasiin of sensible quality as the surface by reason of 
color Yet they are not accidental sensibles, for they prndui e a certain diver- 
sity in the immutation of the senses 1 or sense is immuted differently by a 
large and by a small surface, sitiie whiteness itself is said to be great or 
small, and therefore is divided according to its proper subject 

Reply Ob] j As the I'hilosnpher seems In say, the sense of touch is ge- 
nerically one, but is divided into several specific senses, and for this reason 
it extends to various contrarieties These senses, however, are not separate 
from one another in their organ, hut are spread together throughout the 
whole body, so that their distinrlion is not evident But taste, which per- 
ceives the sweet and the bitlir, accunipaiiies touch in the Longue, but not in 
the whole lioily so it is easily distiiiguishi d from touch We might also say 
that all those con Iran eties agree, each in some proximate genus, and all in a 
common genus, which is the common and formal object of touch Such a 
cnininiin gi mis is however, iiiiinimeil, just as the jiniMmate genus of hot and 
cold IS unnamed 

Rtph'Olij 4 The sense of taste according to a saying of the Philosopher, 
IS a kind of touch existing only in Ihe Liingiie It is not distinct from touch 
in general, but only friici the species of touch distributed in the body But if 
toiiih IS iinlv one sense, beiaiise of the cnmiiiun fuimality of its object, we 
must say that taste is distinguished from tiiuih by' reason of a different kind 
Ilf iinmulalMMi Fur touch involves a natural, and 11111 only a spiritual, immu- 
lalion in its organ, by reason nl the quality which is ils proper object But 
the oigan of tiiste is not neiessariJy immuted by a iialural immutation ac- 
cording to the quality which is ils proper object so that the longue itself 
becomes sweet or bilter, hut according to the quality which is a preamble to, 
and on which i> based, the flavor, which quality is moisture, the object of 
touch 


II, II |4jjbi7} 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE INTERIOR SENSES ARE SUITABLY 
DISTINGUISHED? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth \rttclc — 

Objection I It WQuld seem th<it the interior senses are not suitably dis- 
tinguished For the common is not divided against the proper Therefore the 
common sense should not be numbered among the interior sensitive powers, 
in addition to the proper exterior senses 

Obj 2 Further, there is no need to assign an interior power of apprehen- 
sion when the proper and exterior sense suffices But the proper and exterior 
senses suffice for us to judge of sensible things, for each sense judges of its 
proper object In like manner, they seem to suffice for the perception of their 
own actions, for since the action of the sense is, in a way, between the power 
and its object, it seems that sight must be much more able to perceive its 
own vision, as being nearer to it, than the color, and in like manner with the 
other senses Therefore for this purpose there is no need to assign an interior 
power, called the common sense 

Ob] 3 Further, according to the Philosopher, the imagination and the 
memory are passions of the fiist senstttvr But passion is not divided against 
its subject 'fherefore memory and imagination should not be assigned as 
powers distinct from sense 

Ohj 4 hurther, the intellect depends on the senses less than any power 
of the sensitive part But the intellect knows nothing but what it receives 
from the senses , whence we read that those who tack one irn^r tack one kind 
oj knowtedge -- Therefore much less should we assign to the sensitive part a 
power, which they call the estimative power, for the perception of represen- 
tations which the sense docs not perceive 

Olij 5 Further, the action of the rogifafitic power, which consists in com- 
paring, uniting and dividing, and the action of the remmiiccnce, which con- 
sists in the use of a kind of syllogism for the sake of inquiry, are not less 
distant from the actions of the estimative and mimorattvc powers, than the 
action of the estimative is from the action of the imagination Therefore 
either we must add the cogitative and reminiscitive powers to the estimative 
and memordlive powers, or the estimative and memnrative powers should 
not be made distinct from the imagination 

Obj fi Further, Augustine describes three kinds of vision, namely, cor 
poreal, which is an action of the sense, spiritual, which is an action of the 
imagination or phantasy, and intellectual, which is an action of the in- 
tellei t Theretore there is no interior power between the sense and intellect, 
besides the imagination 

pt Rem , I (45aa id) “Anstode, Foil Anat,I, i8 (Bia 38) ^ De 

Gpnesi ad Litl , XIJ, 6, 7, 24 (PL 34, 458, 4Sg, 474) 
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On the contrary, Avicenna assigns five mtenar sensitive powers, namely, 
Common sense, phantasy, imagination, the estimative and the memorative 
I answer that. As nature does not fail in necessary things, there must needs 
be as many actions of the sensitive soul as may suffice for the life of a perfect 
animal If any of these actions cannot be reduced to one and the samepnnci- 
ple, they must he assigned to diverse powers, since a power of the soul is 
nothing else than the proaimate principle of the soul’s operation 

Now we must observe that for the life of a perfect animal, the animal 
should apprehend a thing not only at the actual time of sensation, but also 
when It IS absent Otherwise, since animal motion and action follow appre- 
hension, an animal would not be moved to seek something absent, the con- 
trary nf which we may observe especially m perfect animals, which are 
moved by progression, for they are moved towards something apprehended 
and absent Therefore, through the sensitive soul an animal must not only 
receive the species of sensible things, when it is actually affected by them, 
hut It must abo retain and preserve them Now to receive and retain are, in 
Corporeal things, reduced to diverse principles, for moist things are apt to 
receive but retain with diffiiulty, while it is the reverse with dry things. 
Therefore, since the sensitive pontr is the act of a corporeal organ, it 
follows that the power which receives the species of sensible things must be 
distinct from the power which presirves them 

Again, we must observe ikal il an animal were moved by pleasing and 
disagreeable things only as ifltcting the sense, there would be no need to 
suppose that an animal has a power bcsiilcs the apprehension of those forms 
which the senses perceive, anil in whnii Ihc animal takes pleasure, or from 
which It shrinks W'ltli hiirrur Uul the animal needs to seek or to avoid certain 
things, not only because ihey are plL.Lsmg or otherwise to the senses, but also 
because of olher advantages and usi",, or disadvantages, lUSt as the sheep 
runs awa> when 11 secs a wolf, mil licrause of its color or shape, but as a 
natural enemy bo, too, a bird gatlurs logelher straws, not because they are 
pleasant to the sense, bul beiaiisc Ihey are useful for building its nest Ani- 
mals therefore, need to perceive siiih intentions, which the exterior sense 
does not |>eneive Now some distinct principle is necessary for this, since 
the perception nl sensible forms comes by an immutalion caused by the 
Sensible, which is nut the casi vi ilh the perception of the above intentions 
Thus, therefore, for the nitplioii of sensible forms, the proper sense and 
the lOinman sinsc arc appnirlcil 111 their distinction we shall speak later 
But for the relenlum and preservation of these forms, the phantasy or imag- 
ination IS apixiinted, being as il were a storehouse of forms received through 
the senses Furthermore fur the apprehension of intentions which aie not 
received through the senses \\ie estimative power is appointed and for their 
preservation, the mnnoratne pnwer which is a storehouse of such in- 
tenbons A sign of which we have in the fact that the prinaple of memory 
“De iln,, 1, i Isrb) , IV, I li 7 va) 
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in animals is found in some such intention, for instance, that something 
is harmful or otherwise And the very character of something as past, which 
memory observes, is to be reckoned among these intentions 

Now, we must observe that as to sensible forms there is no difference be- 
tween man and other animals, for they are similarly immuted by external 
sensibles But there is a difference as to the above intentions for other ani- 
mals perceive these intentions only by some sort of natural instinct, while 
man perceives them also by means of a certain comparison Therefore the 
power which in other animals is called the natural estimative in man is called 
the cogitative, which by some sort of companson discovers these inten- 
tions Therefore it is also called the particular reason, to which medical 
men assign a particular organ, namely, the middle part of the head,“" for 
it compares individual intentions, just as the intellectual reason compares 
universal intentions As to the memorative power, man has not only memory, 
as other animals have, in the sudden recollection of the past, but also 
reminiscence, by seeking syllogistically, as it were for a recollertion of the 
past by the application of individual intentions Avicenna,*’^ however, as- 
signs between the estimative and the imaginative a fifth power, which 
combines and divides imaginary forms, as when from the imaginary form 
of gold and the imaginary form of a mountain, we compose the one form 
of a golden mountain, which we have never seen But this operation is not to 
be found in animals other than man, in whom the imaginative power suffices 
for this purpose Averroes also attributes this action to the imagination, in 
his book De sensu et senstbtltbus So there is no need to assign more than 
four interior powers of the sensitive part — namely, the common sense, the 
imagination, and the estimative and memorative powers 

Reply Ob; i The interior sense is called common not by predication, as 
if It were a genus, but as the common root and principle of the exterior 
senses 

Reply Ob; 2 The proper sense judges of the proper sensible by discern- 
ing it from other things which come under the same sense, for instance, by 
discerning white from black or green But neither sight nor taste can discern 
white from sweet, because what discerns between two things must know 
both Hence, the discerning judgment must be assigned to the common 
sense To it, as to a common term, all apprehensions of the senses must he 
referred, and by it, again, all the intentions of the senses are perceived, as 
when someone sees that he sees For this cannot be done by the proper sense, 
which knows only the form of the sensible by which it is immuted In this 
immutation the action of sight is completed, and from it follows another 
immutation in the common sense which perceives the act of seeing 

Reply Ob; 3 Just as onepower anses from the soul by means of another, 

“ Cf Alex of Hahs, 5 umma T'/ienf , 11 , 1 , no 357 {11,434) — Cf also Averroes, Co/- 
Ugcl, 11 , ZD |X, i7va) “Avicenna, De An, 1 , s Isrb) , Averroes, ColhEel, ]I, 20 
|X, I7va) "IleAnjIV, I |i7va) “ De Jeniu cl icnribiZi (VI, 1 93 V) 
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as WE have seen above, so likewise the soul is the subject oj one power 
through another In this way the imagination and the memory are called 
passions of the first sensitive 

Reply Ob] 4 Mthough the operation of the intellect has its origin in the 
senses, yet in the thing apprehended through the senses, the intellect knows 
many things vihich the senses cannot perceive In like manner does the esti- 
mative power thiiiigh m a less perfect wa\ 

Reply Ob] 5 The cogitative and niemorative powers m man owe their 
excellente not In that which is proper to the sensitive part, but to a certain 
affinity and proximity to the unitersal reason, which, so to speak, overflows 
into them riierefore they are not ilistinct powers, but the same, yet more 
perfect than in other animals 

Reply Oh] 6 Augustine calls lhal vision spiritual which is effected by the 
images of bodies in the ahsenre of bodies Whence it is clear that it is 
common to all interior appiehensiuns 

“3 77ia 7 



(Question LXXIX 


THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
[In Thirteen Articles) 

The next question concerns the intellectual powers, under which head there 
are thirteen points of inquiry (i) Whether the intellect is a power of the 
soul, or Its essence? (2) If it is a power, whether it is a passive power? (^) 
If it IS a passive power, whether there must be an agent intellect? (4) 
Whether it is something in the soul? (5) Whether the agent intellect is one 
in all? (6) Whether memory is in the intellect? (7) Whether the memory 
IS distinct from the intellect? (8) Whether the reason is a distinct power 
from the intellect? (9) Whether the superior and inferior reason are distinct 
powers? (id) WTiether intelligence is a power distincl from the intellect? 

(11) Whether the speculative and practical intellect are distinct powers? 

(12) Whether syndcrtsis is some power of the intellectual part? (13) 
Whether the conscience is a power of the intellectual part? 

First Arlicle 

WHETHER THE INTELLECT IS A POWER OF THE SOUL? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the intellect is not a power of the soul, 
but the essence of the soul Fur the intellect seems to be the same as the 
mind Novv the mind is not a power of the soul, but the essence, fur Augus- 
tine says Hind and spirit are not names oj relations, but denominate the 
atence ' Therefore the intellect is the essence ol the soul 

Obj 2 Further, different genera of the soul’s powers are not united in 
some one power, but only in the essence of the soul Now the appetitive and 
the intellectual are different genera of the soul’s powers, as the Philosopher 
says,’ buL they are united in the mind, for Augustine places the intelligence 
and will in the mind ? Therelore the mind and intellect of man is the very 
essence of the soul, and not a power 

Obj 3 Further, according to Gregory, in ahomily for the Ascension, man 
understands with the angels* But angels are called minds and intellects 
Therefore the mind and intellect of man is not a power of the soul, but the 
soul Itself 

Ob; 4 Further, a substance is intellectual by the fact that it is imma- 

’He 7 'rm,IX, 2 (PL 42, 962) ■* Anstotle, Up An , II, 3 (414a jif De Tnn , 

X, 11 (PL 42, 983) ^ In Evang , II, horn 29 (PL 76, 1214) 
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tenal But the soul is iniinatEria] through its essence Therefore it seems 
that the soul must he intellectual through its essence 

On the contrary, The Philosopher assigns the intellect as a power of the 
soul “ 

I answer that, In accordance with what has been already shown, it is 
necessary to say that the intellect is a power of the soul, and not the very 
esseiiLt Ilf the soul '' For the essence of that which operates is then alone the 
immediate printiple of operation, when operation itself is its being, for as 
power IS related to operation as to its act so is essence related to being But 
in God alone is His act of understanding the same as His very Being Hence, 
in God alone is His intellect His essence, while in other intellectual crea- 
tures the intellect is a power 

Reply Ob] i Sense is sometimes taken for the power, and sometimes for 
the sensitive soul, for the sensitive •-oul lakes its name from its chief power, 
which IS sense And in like manner the inlellertual soul is sometimes called 
intellect, as from its chief power, and thus we read that the mtelhct ts a 
substance ’ And in this sense also Augustine says that the mind is spirit or 
essence " 

Reply Ob] 2 The appclili\e and intelleitual powers are different genera 
of powers in the soul, by nasiiii of the different natures of their objects But 
the ap|)etitive power agrits partly with (be iiitillectual power, and partly 
with the sensitive, in its iiiiKle of nperaliiin either through a corporeal organ 
nr wUbiiuL it for appcliti tidlows apprehension It is in this way that 
Augustine puls the will in the mind, and the Philosopher, in the reason® 

Rtph Ob; j In ihi angils theie is no other power besides the intellect 
and the will, whuh follows the intellect This is the reason why an angel is 
called a nniul or an inhlh tl, heriuse his whole power consists in this But 
the soul has many utlur pinirrs, such as the sensitive and nutritive powers, 
and therefore the niiiiparison fails 

Rt pl\ Ob] 4 The imnulcruhly' of a created intelligent substance is 
not its inlellert but rather through Us immateriality it has the power of 
understanding Iherefort it follows, not that the intellect is the substance 
□f the soul, hut that it is its xirtuc and power 

Article 

UIIllHIR THE INTILLUT IS A PASSIVE POWER? 

H ( pTontd thus to Ihr Siumd Irtiile — 

Obiiiln\ti I It would seem that the intellect is not a passive power For 
everything is p issive by its nialtcr, and acts by its form But the intellectual 
power results from the immateriality of the intelligent substance Therefore 
it seems that the intellect is not a passive power 

“/)e , (4141 ‘Q 54, a j, q 77, a ] ^ ArLStalle, De An , I, 4 
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Obj 2 Further, the intellectual power is incorruptible, as wc have said 
above But ij the intellect ts passive, it is corruptible Therefore the in- 
tellectual power is not passive 

Obj 3 Further, the agent is nobler than the patient, as Augustine'^ and 
Aristotle’^ say But all the powers of the vegetative part are active, and 
yet they are the lowest among the powers of the soul Much more, therefore, 
are all the intellectual powers, which are the highest active 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that to understand 15 in a way to 
be pas live 

I anrwer that, To be passive may be taken in three wajs Firstly, in its 
most strict sense, when from a thing is taken something whuh belongs to it 
by virtue either of its nature, orof its profier ini_liniiti(m, as when water loses 
coolness by heating, and as when a man becomes ill or sad Secondly, less 
strictly a thing is said to be passise when something, whether suitable or 
unsuitable, is taken away from it \nd in this way not only he who is ill is 
said to be passu E, but also he who is healed, not only he that is sad, but 
also he that is joyful nr whatever way he be altered nr moved 1 hirdly , in a 
wide sense a thing is said to be passive, from the very fact that what is in 
pntentiality to soinethiiig receives that to which it was in potentialitv, with- 
out being deprived pf anything And accordingly, whatever passes from po- 
tentiality In art in.iv be said In be passivi, even when it is perfected It is 
thui that to undei stand is tn be passive This is clear from the following 
reason I nr the intellect, as we have seen above, has an nperation extending 
to universal being \\ e niav therefore see w'hether an iiUellei t is in att or 
poLentiality by' observing fust ot all the naluie of the relation of the intellect 
to univ ersal being For we find an intellect whose relation to universal being 
IS that of the act of all being, and sinh is the divine intellect, which is the 
essence of God, in which, oiiginally and virlually, all being pre-exists as in 
its lirst cause Therefore the divine intellect is mil in pDtentiali ty, but is pure 
act But no created mlellcLt lan be an act in relation tn the whole universal 
being for then it would needs be an infinite being Therefore no created 
mtellccl, by reason of its very being, is the act of all things intelligible, 
buL It IS Loinjiared Ui these intelligible things as a potentiality to act. 

Now, potentiality has a double relation to act There is a piotentialily 
which IS always perfected by its act Such is the case with the matter of the 
heavenly bodies And there is another potentiality which is not always in 
act, but preteeds from potentiality to act, as we observe in things that arc 
corrupted and generated Hence the angelic intellect is always in act as re 
gards those things which it can understand, by reason of its proximity to the 
first intellect, which is pure act, as we have said above But the human in- 
tellect, which IS the lowest in the order of intellects and most remote from 

Q 7Si a 6 “ ynstuLle, Dr An, III v fajoa 24! Dr Cenesi ad Litt , XTI 
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the perfectinn of the divine intellect, is in polentiahtv with regard to things 
intelligible, and is at first like a clean tablet on which nothing is written, as 
the Phllnsiiiiher s.i\ s ” This is made clear from the fact that at first we are 
only in pritentialily towards understanding and afterwards we are made to 
understand arluallj And so it is evident that with us to understand is in a 
way to hr pasiivr, taking passion in the third sense And consequently the 
intellect IS a [lassive power 

Reply Ob] i This fibjELtinn is verified of passion in the first and second 
senses, which belong to primary matter But in the third sense, passion is in 
anything which is reduced from potentiality to act 

Reply Ob] 1 Passive intellect is the name given by some to the sensitive 
appetite, in which are the passions of the soul which appetite is also called 
rational by participation, because it obi vt the reason Oihers give the name 
of passive intellect to the cogitative power, whuh is called the particular 
reason^" And in each case passive may be taken in the two first senses, 
since this so-called intellect is the art of a corporeal organ But the intellect 
which IS in potentiality to things intelligible, and which for this reason 
Aristode calls the possible inlillirt,-' is not passive except in the third 
sense, fni it is not an ait of a corporeal organ Hence it is inrnrrupLible 

Reply Ob] 3 The agent is nobler than the patient, if the action and the 
passion are referred to the same thing but not always, if they refer to dif- 
ferent things Now the inlelleit is a passive power in regard to the whole 
universal being, while the vegetative power is active in regard to some par- 
ticular thing, namelv the liodv as united to the soul Therefore nothing pre- 
vents such a passive power being nobler than such an active one 

Ihiril Article 

WHITHIH TUI HI' IS AN AGENT INTELLECT? 

We proceed thus to Ihi Third irtieic — 

Objection i It would sum that there is no agent intellect For as the 
senses arc to things sensible so is our intellect to things intelligible But 
because sense is in ixitinLialitv to things sensible, there is not said to be an 
agent SI use but only a passiv e oni Therefore, since our intellect is in poten- 
tiality to ibiiigs intelligible it seems that we cannot say that there is an 
agent intellect but only' a passive one -- 

Ob) 2 hurther, if we say that also in the senses there is something active, 
such as light,-' on the cnntr.iry, light is required lor sight, inasmuch as it 
makes the medium to be actually luminous, for color of its own nature moves 
the luminous medium But in the operation of the intellect there is no ap- 

*^Z)r dll. Ill 4 (4,Dj j) ’’’ Themis lius. In De \n , III, s |I], 1S6) — Cf Aver- 
rna, In Dr An, 111 id (VI, i7dv) Aristotle, Elh , I, 13 (iioib 25) ” Cf 
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pointed medium that has to be brought into aet Therefore there is nu 
necessity for an agent intellect 

Obj 3 Further, the likeness of the agent is received into the patient ac- 
cording to the nature of the patient But the possible intellect is an imma- 
terial power Therefore its immaterial nature suffices for forms to be received 
into It immaterially Now a form is intelligible in act from the very fact 
that it is immaterial Therefore there is no need for an agent intellect to 
make the species actually intelligible ■* 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says As in every nature, so tn the soul, 
there ts something by which it becomes all things, and something by which 
it makes all things Therefore we must arlmit an agent intellect 

I answer that. According to the opinion of Plato, there is no need for an 
agent intellect in order to make things actually intelligible, but perhaps in 
order to provide intellectual light to the intellect, as will be explained farther 
on-" For Plato supposed that the forms of natural things subsisted apart 
from matter, and consequently that they are intelligible,'’^ for a thing is 
actually intelligible from the very fact that it is immaterial And he called 
such forms [pedis or ideas From a participation in these, he said that even 
corporeal matter was formed, in order that individuals might be naturally 
established in Iheir proper genera and species,-’ and also that our intellect 
was formed by such partiupation m order to have knowledge of the genera 
and species of things But since Aristotle did not allow that the forms of 
natural things exist apart from matter, and since forms existing in matter 
are not actually intelligible,"' it follows that the natures ur forms of the 
sensible things which we understand are not actually intelligible Now 
nothing IS reduced from potentiality to act except by something in act, as 
the senses are made actual by what is actually sensible We must therefore 
assign on the part of the intellect some power to make things actually in- 
telligible, by the abstraction of the species from material conditions And 
such IS the necessity for positing an agent intellect 

Reply Ob) i .Sensible things are found in act outside the soul, and hence 
there is no need for an agent sense Therefore it is clear that, in the nutri- 
tive part, all the powers are active, whereas in the sensitive part all are 
passive, but in the intellectual part, there is something active and something 
passive 

Reply Obj 2 There are two opinions as to the effect of light For some 
say that light is required for sight, in order to make colors actually visible 
And according to this, the agent intellect is required for understanding in 
like manner and for the same reason as light is required for seeing But in 

Cf op at, VII, 5 (II, Suppl , 210) Pc An, III, 5 (ai^a !□) “A 4, q 
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the Dpinion of others, lif;hL is required for sight, not for the colors to become 
actually visible, but in order that the medium may become actually lumi- 
nous, as the Commentator says on De Anitna 11 " ^nd according to this, 
Aristotle’s comparison of the agent intellect to light is verified in this, that 
as It IS requirtrl for understanding, so is light required for seeing, but not for 
the same ri isuii 

Replv <^l>] i If the agent pre-raist, it maj ivcll happen that its likeness 
IS reel lied varioiislv into various things, het.iiise iil their dispositions 
Hut if llie agent does not pre-exist, the disposition of the recipient has noth- 
ing lo do with the matter Now the intelligible in act is not something existing 
III nature, provided, of course, that vie are thmking of the nature of sensible 
things, which do not subsist without inatttr And therefore in order to under- 
stand them, the immaterial nature of the possitile inlellecl would not suffice 
but for the presence til the agent inlelleit, which makes things actually in- 
telligible hy way of abslraclinn 

Fmirih \rlicle 

WHtTIlF.n THE ACINT INIIILICT IS SOMETHING IN 
Til I SOIL'" 

We priiind thus lo thi hturth \rtnl< 

Objection 1 It would stem that the igeni inlellect is not something in 
th e soul J or the effect of the ageni iiilillerl is in give light for the purpose 
nf undersLanrling Hut this is rli ni bv somelhiiig higher than the soul, ac- 
cording to Jo 1 g, Hi a'ur th< Inn light Ihtrl inhghtrnrlh eviryman coming 
win thfi UHirU Theiefore iheaginl iiililleit is not something in the siniP'* 

Obj 2 Further the f'hilosophir s.iji of ifip ,igent intellect, that it does 
not jomf'//Tiif t understand and uimilinus not understand But nur soul 
does not alw lys imilerstanri, hut snioelimes i[ understands, and sometimes it 
does not understaiul Therefore the agint intellect is not something in our 
soul "■ 

Obj s I'lirther, agint anil patient suffice for action If, therefore, the 
passible iiililleit, which is a p.issue power, is something belonging to the 
soul, anil also the agent intellect which is an active power — it follows that 
man Wiuilil alw.iys he able lo uiolirstind when he wished, which is clearlj 
false 1 herpfore the agent iiitellei t is not something in our soul 

Ob) 4 further the rhilosopliir sa\ s that the agent intellect is 12 sub- 
stance in aellial hung But nothing ran he in potentiality and in act with 
regard to Ihe same thing If, therefore, the possible intellect, which is in 
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potentiality to all things intelligible, is something in the soul, it seems im- 
possible for the agent intellect to be also something in our soul 

Obj 5 Further, if the agent intellect IS something m the soul, il must be 
a power For it is neither a passion nor a habit, since habits and passions 
do not have the nature of agents in regard to what the soul receives, but 
passion IS rather the very action of the passive power, while habit is some- 
thing which results from acts Now every power flows from the essence of 
the soul It would therefore follow that the agent intellect flows from the 
essence of the soul And thus it would not be m the soul by way of participa- 
tion from some higher intellect, which is unfitting Thtrefore the agent 
intellect is not something in our soul 

On the contiary, The Philosopher says that tt is ntrcisary for these dif- 
jctcnccs, namely, the possible and agent intellect, to fir in the soul^° 

1 answii that, The agent intellect, of which the Philosopher speaks, is 
something in the soul In order to make this evident, we must observe that 
above the intellectual soul of man we must needs suppose a superior intellect, 
from which the soul acquires the power of undeistanding For what is such 
by participation, and what is movable, and what is imperfect, always re- 
quires the pre-eaistencB of something essentially such, immovable and per- 
fect Now the human soul is called intellecLiuil by reason of a participation 
in intellectual power a sign of which is that it is not w'holly intellectual but 
only in part Moreover it reaches to the understanding of truth by reason- 
ing, with a certain discursiveness and movement Even iiiore, it has an im- 
perfect understanding, both because it dues not understand evervLhing, and 
because in those things which it does understami, it passes from potentiality 
to act Therefore there must needs be some higher intellect, by which the 
soul is helped to understand 

Therefore some held that this intellect, substantially separate, is the 
agent intellect,^'' which by lighting up the phantasms, as it were, makes 
them to be actually intelligible But, even supposing the evislence of such a 
separate agent intellect, it would still lie neccssciry to assign to the human 
soul some power participating m that superior intellect, by which power the 
human soul makes things to be actually intelligible Such is also the case in 
other peril ct natural things, among which, Insides the universal active causes, 
each one is endowed with its proper powers derived from those universal 
causes for the sun alone does not generate man, but in man himself there is 
the power of begetting man, and in like manner with oLher perfect animals 
Now among these sublunary things nothing is more perfect than the human 
soul Therefore we must say that in the soul is some power derived from a 
higher intellect, whereby it is able to illumine the phantasms 
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And WE know this by experiEnce, since we perceive that We abstract uni- 
versal forms Irrim iheir particular conditions, which 1= to make them actu- 
ally intelligible Xovv no action belongs to any thing except through some 
principle formally inherent therein, as we have saiil above of the possible 
intelleif" 'llitrefiirc the power which is Ihe principle of this action must be 
something 111 Ihe soul For this reason \ristntlr cimipared the agent intellect 
to light, nhich is something received mlo Ihi air,‘- while Plato compared 
the separate intellect, whose light touches ihe smil, to the sun, as Themis- 
tius says in his commentary on Di minima in 

But [he separate intellect, according In the teaching of our Faith, is God 
Himself, Who is the soul’s Crealnr, .ind only beatitude, ns will be shown 
later on '*'* Therefore the human soul ilerivis its inlellectual light from Him, 
according toPj iv 7, TAe hg/if of Phy countenance, 0 Lord, is signed upon 
us 

Reply Obi 1 That true light illuniinis is a unit ersal cause, from which 
the human soul derives a particulai power as we have explained 

Reply Ob) 2 The I'hilusuphcr sa\ s those W'urds nut of the agent intellect, 
but of the intellett in ail, of wbiih In had already said Knowledge in act 
ij the sami at the thing ■* ' Dr, if we ri fer Ihnse words to the agent intellect, 
then they are said liecaiisi it is mil owing to ihe agent intellect that some- 
times we do, and stimelimt s wf rlti not understand, but to the intellect which 
IS in ptilenliiility 

Reply Ob) 3 It the reiatmn 01 ihe agent intellect to the possible intellect 
were that of an activ e object to a pow er (as fur instance, of the visible in act 
to the sight). It would lollow thal we louhl understand all things instantly, 
sinte the agent intLllecl is that whiih mikes all things in act But the agent 
intellecl is not an ohjeel, rathi r is ,, ih.u whereby the objects are made to be 
in act, anil for this, besides Ihi* prescnie of ihe agent intellect, we require 
the preseni e of [ihaiitasnis, thi giiud cljsjmsition of the sensitiv^e piiwers, and 
prailiit in this sort of operalioii for from one thing understood, other 
things uimi In be undersliuid as from terms propositinns are made, and from 
first prim i|ilps, conclusions From ihis point of view it mutters not whether 
the ageiil uilidleLt is so,nething hthinging to the soul, or something separate 
Irum till soul 

hi p/v Obi 4 The mtellei tual soul is indeed actually immaterial, but it is 
in piilenli ilili to the deterinmap speues of things On the contrary phan- 
l.isnis an .uliial likenesses ni lerl.iin species, hut they are immaterial in 
liutenli.ilih I herefiire nothing prevents one and the same soul, inasmuch 
as U i-- ailuallv inimatenal, ftom hiving a power by which it makes things 
dcliiilK inimatenal, hv ahstraclmn [torn the conditions oi individual mat- 
ter Uhls power is lalled the agint iiilLllect), and another power, receptive 
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□f such species, which is called the possible intellect by reason of its being 
in potentiality to such species 

Reply Ob] 5 Since the essence of the soul is immaterial, created by the 
supreme intellect, nothing prevents the power which it derives from the su- 
preme intellect, and whereby it abstracts from matter, from proceeding from 
the essence of the soul, in the same way as its other powers 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE AGENT INTELLECT IS ONE IN ALL? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there is one agent intellect 111 all For 
what is separate from the body is not multiplied according to the number 
□f bodies But the agent intellect is separate, as the Philosopher says'*" 
Therefore it is not multiplied m the multitude of human bodies, but is one 
for all men 

Ob] 2 Further, the agent intellect is the cause of the universal, which 
IS one m many But that which is the cause of unity is still more itself one 
Therefore the intellect is the same in all 

Ob] 3 Further, all men agree in the first intellectual concepts But to 
these they assent by the agent intellect Therefore all are united m one 
agent intellect 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that the agent intellect is as a 
light But light IS not the same in the various illuminated things There- 
fore the same agent intellect is not in various men 

/ answer that, The truth about this question depends on what we have 
already said For if the agent intellect were not something belonging to the 
soul, but were some separate substance, there would be one agent intellect 
for all men And this is what they mean who hold that there is one agent 
intellect for all But if the agent intellect is something belonging to the soul, 
as one of Us powers, we are bound to say that there are as many agent 
intellects as there are souls, which are multiplied according to the number 
of men, as we have said above For it is impossible that one and the same 
power belong to various substances 

Reply Ob] i The Philosopher proves that the agent intellect is separate 
by the fact that the passible intellect is separate, because, as he says, the 
agent IS more noble than the pahent Now the possible intellect is said to 
be separate because it is not the act of any corporeal organ And in this sense 
the agent intellect is also called uparatt, but not as a separate substance 

Reply Oh; 2 The agent intellect is the cause of the universal, by ab- 
stracting it from matter But for this purpose it need not he one in all in- 
telligent beings, but it must be one in relation to all those things friini 
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which it abstracts the universal, with respect to which things the universal 
IS one And this befits the agent intellect inasmuch as it is immaterial 
Reply Ob; 3 All things which are ol one species enjoy in common the 
action which accompanies the nature of the species, and consequently the 
power which is the principle of such action but not in such a way that the 
power be identical in all Now to know the first intelligible principles is an 
action belonging to the human species Iherefore all men enjoy in common 
the power which is the principle of this action and this power is the agent 
intellect But ihere is no need for it to be identical in all, although it must 
be derived by all from one principle \iitl thus the possession by all men 
in common of first principles proves the unity of the separate intellect, which 
Plato compares to the sun, but not the unity of the agent intellect, which 
Aristotle compares to light 


Si'ilh ^^llllL 

WHETHFR MEMOnv IS IN TUI INTHIErTUSL PAHT 
Ot Till SO I' I-' 

Wc proerfd thus li) Ihf Sixth \rtiili -- 

nbjrcitan i It would set m th it no mniy is not in the intellectual part of 
the soul 1 nr \ugusliiu‘ says lh.it to ihi higher part nf the soul belong those 
things which are not coTtimnn tn imin aiul liiiist '' But memory is common 
In man and beast, lor he sajs that fiiitili can unsi (nrpnrcal thini;s thrnugh 
the senses nf the body, and inniwil Ihim to mimnrv’'- Therefore memory 
dues nut belong to the inlellutii.il part of the soul 

Oii; 2 I'urllier, memory IS of the past But the past is said nl something 
according In a fixed time hfininry, IhercMore, knows a thing under the con- 
dition of a fixed time, whiih irvoKcs knowledge under the conditions of 
hen' and now But this is not the prounce nf the intellect hut of the sense 
Therefore iiiemorv is not in (he intellectual part, but only in the sensitive 
part 

Ob; 3 Fuither, in the memory are preserved the species of those things 
nf which we are not actually thinking But this cannot happen in the m- 
lellect, because the intellect is redutcrl to act by the fact that the intelligible 
sprues are received into it Now tor llu- intellect to be in act is for it to be 
uiulersl, Hiding in act, and Iherefore the intellect actually understands all 
things of which it has the species Therefore the memory is not in the m- 
tellei lii.il part 

Ibi till I nnlrarx’i Augustine says that memory, understanding and will 
art mil nund 

I aiiswir that, hince it is of the nature of the memory to preserve the 
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species of those things which are not apprehended actually, we must first nf 
all consider whether the intelligible species can thus be preserved in the 
intellect For Avicenna held that this was impossible He admitted that this 
could happen in the sensitive part, as to some powers, inasmuch as they are 
acts of corporeal organs, in which certain species may be preserved without 
actual apprehension, but in the intellect, which has no corporeal organ, 
nothing but what is intelligible exists Hence, every thing of which the like- 
ness exists m the intellect must be actually understood Thus, therefore, 
according to him, as soon as we cease to understand something actually, the 
species of that thing ceases to be in our intellect, and if we wish to under- 
stand that thing anew we must turn to the agent intellect which he held to 
be a separate substance, in order thal the intelligible speiies may thence 
flow again into our possible intellect And from the practice anil repetition 
of turning to the agent intellect there is formed, according to him, a certain 
aptitude in the possible intellect for turning itself to the agent intellect 
which aptitude he calls thi habit of sncnic According, therefnre to this 
supposition, nothing is preserved in the intellectual part that is not actually 
understood, and hence it would not be possible to admit memory in the 
intellectual part 

But this iipimoii IS clearly opposed to the teaching of Aristotle For he 
says that, when the pussihle intellect ;r iilrntifii d nath each thirty as knowing 
U, it IS said lo bi III III t, and that this happins when it can operate through 
itsilj Ind, ivrn then it n iii potintialitv, hut not in the same wav as before 
learning and dm oiaiiig " ' Now, the possible intellect is said to lirtnme each 
thing, inasmuch as it receives the intelligible species nf each thing To the 
fact, therefore, that it receives the species of nitelhgible things it owes its 
being able to operate when it wills, but not so that it be always operating, 
for even Ihen it is in potentiality in a certain sense, though otherwise than 
before the act of understanding — namely, in the sense that whoever has 
habUual knowledge is m potentiality to actual consideration 

The foregoing opinion is also cipposeil to reason For what is received into 
something is receiv'ed aciording to the condition of the recipient But the 
intellect is of a mure stable nature, and is more immovable, than corporeal 
matter If, therefore, corporeal matter holds the forms which it receives, not 
only while it actually does something through them, but also after ceasing 
to act through them, much more docs the intellect receive the species un- 
changeably and lastingly, whether it receive them from things sensible, or 
from some superior intellect 

Thus, iherefure, if we take mininry only for the power of retaining 
species, we must say that it is in the intellectual part But if in the notion 
of memory we include its object as something past, then the memory is not 
in the intellectual, but only in the sensitive part, which apprehends individ- 
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ual things For pist, as past, since it signifies being under a condition of 
fixed time, is somclhing individual 

Reply OI)j i Memory, if considered as retentive of species, is not com- 
mon to tis and other animals For species are not retained in the sensitive 
part of the soul only, but rather in the body and soul united, since the 
memnratn’e [joiver m the act of some organ But the intellect in itself is 
retentive of spLcics, without the association of anv corporeal organ There- 
fore the rhilnsiipher says that the suul is the seat of the species, not the 
whole sold, hut the intellect t"" 

Reply Oh) 2 The condition of paslniss may he referred to two things — 
namely, to the object known, and to the act of knowledge These two are 
found togelher in the sensitive part, which apprehends something from the 
fact of its being immuLed by a presinl 'vcnsible Iheretnre, at one and the 
same time an animal remembers that he sensed before in the past, and that 
he sensed some past sensible thing But as concerns the intellectual part, 
the past IS accidental, and is not in itself a part of the object of the intellect, 
for the intellect Understands man as man, and to man, as man, it is acci- 
dental that he exist m the jiresent, pasi, or future But on the part of the 
act, the condition nf being past even as such, may be understood to be in 
the intellect, as well as in the senses For our soul’s act of understanding is 
an individual act, existing in this or that time, inasmuch as a man is said to 
understand now, or yesterday, nr toniiirruw And this is not incompatible 
with what is intellectual, for suih an ail of understanding, though some- 
thing individual is yul an immalcrial act, as we have said above of the 
intellect And therefore, jiisi ns the inlelleil understands itself, though it 
be itself an individual inlellect, so also it understands its act of understand- 
ing, which IS an individual ail, in the past present, or future In this way, 
then, the nuLuin of memory, in as tar as it regards past events, is preserved 
in the intellect, according as it understands that U previously understood, 
but not in the sense that it undcrslanils Ihe past as something here and now 

Reply Oh] i. The inlelligible species is sometimes in the intellect only 
in poteiiLialilv and then the intellect is s,nd to be in potentiality Some- 
times the inltlhgible species is in the intellect according to the ultimate 
completion ul the art, and then the intellect understands in act And some- 
times the inlelligible species is in a middle state, between potentiality and 
act, and then vve have habilual knowledge In this last way the intellect 
retains the species, even when it does not understand in act. 
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Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLECTUAL MEMORY IS A POWER DISTINCT 
FROM THE INTELLECT? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Xrttcle — 

D6;t;c?jDn i IL would SEEtn that the intellectual memory is distinct from 
the intellect For Augustine assigns to the mind niemury, understanding 
and will But it is clear that the memory is a distinct power from the will 
Therefore it is also distinct from the intellect 

Oh) 2 Further, the principle of distinction among the powers in the 
sensitive part is the same as in the intellectual part But memory in the 
sensitive part is distinct from sense, as we have said Therefore memory in 
the intellectual part is distinct from the intellect 

Ob) 3 F'urther, according to Augustine, memory, understanding and 
Will are equal to one another, and one flows from the other But this could 
not be if memory and intellect were the same power Therefore they are 
not the same power 

On the contrary from its nature the meinory is the treasury or store- 
house of species But the Philosopher attributes this to the intellect, as we 
have said 1 herefore the memory is not another power from the intellect 
1 answer that, As has been said above, the powers of the soul are distin- 
guished accni ding to the different character of their objects fur each power 
is defined 111 reference to that thing to which it is directed and which is its 
object It has also been said above that if any power is directed by Us nature 
to an object according to the common nature of the objei t, lb it power will 
not be differentiated according to the individual differences under that ob- 
ject, just as the power of sight, in relation to its object under the common 
nature of color, is not differentiated by differences of black and white Now, 
the intellect is related to its object under the common nature of being, since 
the possible intellect is that by whtch we become all things Therefore the 
possible intellect is not differentiated by any difference of being Neverthe- 
less there is a distinction between the power of the agent intellect and of 
that of the possible intellect, because as regards the same object, the active 
power, which makes the object to be in act, must be distinct from the pas- 
sive power, which is moved by the object emsting in act Thus the active 
power is compared to its object as a being in act is to a being in potentiality , 
whereas the passive power, on the contrary, is compared to its object as a 
being in potentiality is to a being in act 

Therefore there can be no other difference of powers in the intellect but 
that of possible and agent Hence, it is clear that memory is not a distinct 
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power from the irlellpLl for it belongs to the nature nl a passive power 
to retain as well as lu receive 

ReplvObj I Mthough It IS said that memory, intellect and will are three 

powers,'" this is not in .iLiordance with the intention nf Augustine, who says 
expressly that 1/ ui lukt memory, tntc/lii;ini r and "o-'iH as aluays present m 
the soul, whil/t) r vr nr/uiillv attend to Ihi m nr nut, I hi y seem to Certain to 
the memory nnlv ind 6v intelhgcncc I mean that bv which we understand 
when actually thinking, and hy will J mi an that lave or affection which 
iinilis the ihild and its parents'''" Therefore il is ilear that Augustine does 
not take the .ilirive three (or three powers [mt by memory he understands 
the soul’s hahiL of retention, hy inlelhgeni e, the act of the intellect, and by 
will the act of the will 

Reply fJfj; 2 Past and present ma\ differentiale Liu sensitive powers, but 
not the intellertual powers, for the riason given alin\ e 

Reply Oh] 5 Intelligcni e ai ISPS from immorv, as act from habit, and in 
this way it is ef(Ual to it hut nut as a powir In a power 

Fuihil) Vrli'K 

WHETHFR rilK HCASON Is lllSlINn IHIIM THE INTELIECT? 

\Vc proceed thus to thi Eighth iritcli — 

Objection 1 Tt wouhl seem thal the riason is a distinct power from the 
intellect Fm it is stall d 111 llu /h bpirituit litima \h U -win n we ivi'.h to use 
from lower things to highir, pul tin nnn tonus to our aid, then imagina- 
tion, then rcoroii, thin thi inhllul Iherefnre the reason is distinct from 
the intellerl just as miaginalion |s from sense 

Obj 2 hurdler, Ihietlmis sa\s dial intellect is compared to reason, as 
eternity to lime Hut it iliH’s not belong to llu s ime power to he in eternity 
and to he in time 1 lieuforL rLasun ami nilellecl are not the same power 

Obj n hurlher, man has inlelhil in loiiimun with Ihe angels, and sense 
In rominiin with Ihe hruUs Hut reason which is proiipr to man, and by 
which he is tailed a ralinnal animal, is i power distinct from sense There- 
fore It IS tiiualfy true to s.ij lhat il is distinct from the intellect, which 
pioperli hr lungs lii Ihe angels and whuh enables them to be called intellec- 
tual 

t)n thi 1 ontrarv, Augustine says thal that in whuh man excels irrational 
oiiimah n reason, nr mind, or iiitilhginit , or wkatfvir appropriate name we 
i ki to givi it Therefore reason iiilelleit and mind are one power 

I aiiswir that Reason and inlelleit in man cannot he distinct powers We 
shall understand this clearlv if we consider their respective acts For to 
understand is to apprehend intelligible truth absolutely, and to reason is 
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to advance from one thing understood to another, so as to know an intelli- 
gible truth And therefore the angels, who possess a perfect knowledge of in- 
telligible truth according to the mode of their nature, have no need to 
advance from one thing to another, they rather apprehend the truth of 
things absolutely and without discursiveness, as Dionysius says But man 
arrives at the knowledge of intelligible truth by advancing from one thing 
to another, and therefore he is called rational'" Reasoning, therefore, is 
compared to understanding as movement is to rest, or acquisition to posses- 
sion, of which one belongs to the perfect the other to the imperfect And 
since movement always proceeds from something immovioble, and ends in 
something at rest, hence it is that human reasoning, in the order of inquiry 
and discuvei>, proceeds from certain things absolutely understood — namely, 
the first principles and, again in the order of judgmiiit returns by analysis 
to first principles, in the light of which it examines what it has found Now 
It 15 clear that rest and movement are not to be referred to different powers, 
but to one and the same, even in natural things, since by the very same 
nature a thing is moved towards a lertain place, and rests in that place 
Much more, therefore, by the same power do we understand and reason 
And so it IS clear that in man reason and inlellect are the same power 

Reply 01)1 I Thai enumeration is made according to the order of ac- 
tions, not actording to the distinction of powers Moreover, that book is 
not of great authority 

RiplvOli) 2 The answer IS char from what we have said For eternity 
IS compared to time as the immovable to movable \nd that is whv Boethius 
comp.ired ihc intellect to eternity, and reason to time 

Reply Oh; 2 l^^ther animals are so muih Inwcr than man that they cannot 
attain to the knowdedge of truth, which reason seeks But man attains, al- 
though inperfectly, to the knowledge of intelligible truth, which the angels 
know Therefore the knowing power in the angels is not nf a different genus 
from the knowing power in the human reason, but is compared to it as the 
perfect to the imperfect 


Ninth Article 

WHETHER THE HIGHER \ND LOWER REASON ARE DISTINCT 

POWERS? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the higher and lower reason are distinil 
powers For Augustine says that the image of the Trinity is in the higher 
part of the reason, and not in the lower But the parts of the soul are its 
powers Therefore the higher and lower reason are two powers 

Ob; 2 Further, nothing flows from itself Now, the lower reason flows 
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from the higher, and ih ruled and directed by it Therefore the higher reason 
IS another power from the lower 

Ob) 3 Further, the Philosopher says that the scientific part of the soul, 
by which thi ‘<oul knows necessary things, is another principle and another 
part from the opimonaiive and reasoning part by which it knows contingent 
things’- And hr pro\ es this from the princifde that for those things which 
are gcncriLally different, genertcally different parts of the soul are or- 
daincd’’-' Now contingent and necessary are generically different, as cor- 
ruptible and inciirruptible Since thereinre, necessary is the same as eternal, 
and temporal the same as contingent, il seems that what the Philosopher 
calls the scientific part must be the same as the higher reason, which, ac- 
cording to Augustine, u intent on thi consideration and consultation of 
things eternal,''^ and that what the Philosopher calls the reasoning or opin- 
lonativc part is the same as the lower riason, which, according to Augustine, 
ij intent an the ordering of temporal things Thereinre the higher reason is 
another powe’’ than the lower 

Ob) 4 Further, Damascene says that opinion rises from imagination, 
and then the mind, by judging of the truth or trror 0] the opinion, discovers 
the truth licnee mens Imindj »v dirivid from nieliendo Imeasunng] And 
therefore the intillirt ngards those things srhtch are already subject to 
judgment and true deriiton'' Therefore the opminnative power, which is 
the lower reison, is dislinct from mind and inlellpcl, by which we may 
understind the higher reason 

On the contrary, Augustine sa\s ihat the highir and lower reason are 
distinct only by ihetr functions’'' I hen fore they are not two powers 

I answer that. The higher and lowir reason, as they are understood by 
Augustine, can in no way he two (lowers of the soul For he says that the 
higher region li that which is inlf iil on Ihi ronti mplatwn ami consultation 
of things itirnal''’ In other words in contemplation it sees them in them- 
selves, and in consultation it takes Us rules of action from them But he calls 
the lower reisoii lhat which it inicnl on Ihi ordiring of temporal things^'* 
Now' these two — ii.uiiely, etern.il and leni|ii)ral — are related to our knowl- 
edge in this wav that one of them is iht means of knowing the other For 
in theoniii of ilisuiv ery we come ihroiigh temporal things to the knowledge 
ol things elinial according to the words of the Apostle \Rom i 20) The 
invisi/ili /lungs ul Cod are 1 Irarlv tr rn, bung understood bv the things that 
are madi lliil in the order of judgment from eternal things already known, 
we jiidgi of iLinporal things, and according to the laws of eternal things we 
order lpm|>oril things 

But it maj ha|ipen that the medium and what is attained thereby belong 
to diflerent habits, as the first indemonstrable principles belong to the 
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habit oj intellect, 'whereas the cnnclusians which we draw from them belong 
to the habit oj science And so it happens that from the principles of geom- 
etry we may draw conclusions in another science — for example, optics But 
it IS to one and the same power of the reason that both medium and term 
belong For the act of the reason is, as it were, a movement from one thing 
to another But the same movable thing passes through the medium and 
reaches the end Therefore the higher and lower reasons are one and the 
same power But according to Augustine they are distinguished by the 
functions of their actions, and according to their various habits, for wisdom 
IS attributed to the higher reason, science to the lower 

Reply Ob] 1 We can speak of parts, in whatever way a thing is divided 
Hence, so far as reason is divided according to its various acts, the higher 
and lower reason are called parts, but not because they are different powers 
Reply Ob] 2 The lower reason is said to flow from the higher, or to be 
ruled by it, in so far as the principles used by the lower reason are drawn 
from and directed by the principles of the higher reason 

Reply Ob] 3 The scientific part, of which the Philosopher speaks,"'* 
IS not the same as the higher reason, for necessary truths are found even 
among temporal things, of which natural philosophy and mathematics treat 
And the opinionatnr and rafiocinative part is more limited than the lower 
reason, for it regards only things contingent Neither must we say, without 
any itualificatinn, that the power by which the intellect knows necessary 
things is distinct from the power by which it knows contingent things, for 
it knows both under the same iibjLctive aspect — namely, under the aspect iif 
being and truth Hence, necessary things, which have perfect being m truth, 
it knows perfectly, since it penetrates to their very essence, from which 
it demonstrates their proper accidents On the other hand, it knows con- 
tingent things imperfectly, since they have only imperfect being and truth 
Now perfect and imperfect in action do not vary the pow'er, but they vary 
the actions as to the mode of acting, and consequently they vary the prin- 
ciples of the actions and the habits themselves That is why the Philosopher 
posits two parts of the soul, namely, the scientipc and the ratiDcinalmcP'^ 
not because they are two powers but because they are distinct according to 
diverse aptitudes fur receiving diverse habits (concerning whose diversity 
he there intends to inquire) For contingent and necessary, though differ- 
ing according to their proper genera, nevertheless agree in the common 
nature of being, which is the object of the intellect, and to which they are 
diversely related as perlect and imperfect 

Reply Ob] 4 That distinction given by Damascene is according to the 
diversity of the acts, not according to the diversity of the powers For 
opinion signifies an act of the intellect which leans to one side of a contra- 
diction, though in fear of the other While to judge or measure [mensurare] 
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IS an act of the intellecL applying fixed principles to the examination 01 
propositions From this is taken the word mens [mind] Lastly, to under- 
stand IS to adhere to the formed judgment with approval 


Tenth Article 

WHLTHSH INTtLLlOhNCE IS A POWER DISTINCT FROM 
INTELLl CT 

Wr prnrifd thus to the Tenth Arltrle — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the intelligence is another power than 
the intellect Eur we read in the De Sptrtlu <t Inima that when wc wish to 
rise Jrom lower to higher things, first tin sensi enmes to our aid, then imagi- 
nation, then reason, then intellect, and aih rwards intilltgencc But imag- 
ination and sense are distinct powers Therefore intellect and intelligence 
are also distinct 

Ob] 2 hurther, Boethius sa\s that senu considirs man in one wax, imag- 
ination in another, reason in atuilhir inldligencc in anofAer But intellect 
IS the same power as reason Iherelnre intelligence seems to be a distinct 
power from intellect, just as reason is a distinct power from imagination and 
sense 

Oh] 3 f urther, actions leme Injure powers, as the Philosopher says 
But intelligence is an act spp,ii,iii‘ from the others which are attributed to 
the intelU'il For D.imasceiie sijs that tht first movement is called intel- 
ligence Hut that intd/igeni I whtih n about a cirtiim thing is called inten- 
tion, that u'hii h remains and 1 onlorms Ihi soul to that whieh is understood 
IS called ur<i niton, and mvi nlion whin it nmains where it is, examining and 
judging of Itself, is eallid phrimisis ilhat is, wisdom), and phronests, tj 
dilated, main thought, that is ordirlv internal spceeh, Jrom whieh, they 
sav, Conus spci eh 1 spnssi d hv thi tongue Therefore it seems that intel- 
ligenuMS Mime special power 

On thi lontrary. The I'hilosonher says that intelligence is of indivisible 
things in sJiiih thirc is nothing Jatsi But the knowledge of these things 
belongs to the intellect Therelore intelligence is not another power than 
the inlelleit 

I answi r that . This term initlligi net properly signifies the very act of the 
intellect, whuh is to understand However, in some works translated from 
the Vialiu ihe separate substances, which we call angels, are called inteT 
liginei t ' and perhaps lor this reason, that such substances are always ac- 
tually understanding But in works translated from the Greek, they are 
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called intellects or mmds Thus intelligence is distinct from intellect, not 
as power is from power, but as act is from power And such a division is rec- 
ognized even by the philosophers For sometimes they posit four intellects 
— namely, the agent intellect, the possible intellect, the habitual intellect, 
and the acquired intellect Of which four, the agent and possible intellects are 
different powers, just as in all things the active power is distinct from the 
passive But the three which are not the agent intellect are distinguished as 
three states of the possible intellect, which is sometimes in potentiality only, 
and thus it is called possible, sometimes it is m the first act, which is knowl- 
edge, and thus it is called the habitual intellect, and sometimes it is in the 
second act, which is the actual use of knowledge, and thus it is called the 
intellect in act, or the acquired intellect 

Reply Ob) 1 If this authority is accepted, intelligence there means the 
act of the intellect And thus it is divided against intellect as act against 
power 

Reply Oh) 2 Boethius takes intelligence as meaning that act of the 
intellect which transcends the act of the reason Therefore he there says that 
rrfljon belongs only to the human race, as mtelhgencc alone belongs to God 
For it belongs to find to undersland all things without anv investigation 

Reply Oh) 3 All those acts which Damascene enumerates"' belong to one 
power — namely, the intellectual power For this power first apprehends 
something ahsolulely, and this act is called intelligence Secondly, it directs 
what it apprehends to the knowledge of something else, or to some opera- 
tion, and this is called intention And when it goes on in search of what it 
intends, it is called invention When, m the light of something known as cer- 
tain, it examines what it has found, it is said to know or to he wise, which 
belongs to phronesis nr unsdom, for it belongs to the imse man to judge, as 
the Philosopher says And when once it has obtained something as certain, 
as being fully examined, it thinks about the means of making it known to 
others, and this is the ordering of inferior speech, from which proceeds ex- 
ternal sptfih And so, not every difference of acts diversifies the powers, but 
only that which cannot be reduced to one and the same principle, as we have 
said above 


Elevcnlh ArLiclc 

WHETHtR THE SPECULATIVI' AND PHAPTtCAL INTELLECTS 
ARE DISTINCT POWERS^ 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the speculative and practical intellects 
are distinct powers For the apprehensive and the motive are different hinds 
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□f pawera, as is dear from De Amma il But the speculative intellect is 
merely an apprehensive power, while the practical intellect is a motive 
power Therefore they are distinct powers 

Obj z Further, the different nature of the object differentiates the power 
But the object of the speculative intellect is truth, and of the practical, 
good, whidi differ in nature Therefore the speculative and practical intel- 
lects are distinct powers 

Ob] 3 Further, in the intellectual fiart the practical intellect is com- 
pared to the speculative, as the estimative is compared to the imaginative 
power in the sensitive part But the eslim.ilne differs from the imaginative 
as power from jiower, as we have said above ''' Therefore so does the specu- 
lative intellect differ from the pratlical 

On the contrary, The speculative intellect by extension becomes practi- 
cal But one power is not changed into another Therefore the speculative 
and practical intellects are not distinct jiuwers 

I answer that, The spetulativc and practical intellects are not distinct 
powers The reason for this is, as we h ive said above, that what is accidental 
to the nature of the olijcrt of a power docs not differentiate that p)ower,“^ 
for It IS accidental to a colored thing to be a man. or to be great or small 
Hence all such things are apprehended by the same power of sight Now, to 
a thing apprehended by the inicllert it is aciidciital whether it be directed 
to operation or nut, but it is according to this that the speculative and prac- 
tical intellects differ For it is the speculative intellect which directs what it 
apprehends, nut to operation, but to the sole rnnsKleratiDn of truth, while 
the practical intellect is that which directs what it apprehends to operation 
And this IS what the Philosopher says, namely, that the speculative differs 
from the practical in its end Whence each is named from its end the one 
speculative, the other practical — ; r , operative 

Reply Ob) 1 The practical intellect is a motive power, not as executing 
movement, but as directing towards iL and this belongs to it according to 
its mode of apprehension 

Reply OI)j 2 Truth and good intliide one another for truth is some- 
thing good or otherwise it would not la desirable, and good is something 
true, or ntluTwise il would not be inlelligibic Therefore, just as the object of 
the appetite may be something true as h.iving the aspect ol good (for ex- 
ample, when some one desires to know the truth), so the object of the prac- 
tiril intellect is the good directed to operation, under the aspect of truth 
For the prai tu al intellect knows truth, just as the speculative, but it directs 
the known truth to operation 

Reply Obj j Many differences diflerentiate the sensitive powers, which 
do not differeiitiale the intellectual jiowers, as we have said above 
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Twelfth 

WHETHER SYNDERESIS IS A SPECIAL POWER OF THE SOUL 
DISTINCT FROM THF OTHERS? 

We proceed thus to the Tweljth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that ivne/f/'cTU is a special power, distinct from 
the others For those things which (all under one division seem to be of the 
same genus But in the Cfosj of Jerome on Eziih 1 5 , synderests is divided 
against the irascible, the concupiscible, and the rational, which are pow- 
ers Therefore synderests is a power 

Ob] 2 Further, opposites are of the same genus But TVnt/ereTir and sen- 
suality seem to be opposed to one another, because svnderrsts always inclines 
to good, while sensuality always inclines to evil (whence it is signified by the 
serpent, as is clear from Augustine*'*^) It seems, therefore, that synderests is 
a pow er just as sensuali ty is 

Obj 3 Further, Augustine says that in the natural power of judgment 
there are certain rules and seeds of virtue, both true and unchangeable 
But this is what we call synderests Since, therefore, the unchangeable rules 
which guide our judgment belong to the reason as to its higher part, as 
Augustine says,*""' it seems that synderests is the same as reason, and thus is 
a power 

On the contrary, According to the Philosopher, rational powers are related 
to opposites But synderests does not regard opposites, but inclines to good 
only Therefore synderests is not a power For if it were a power, it would be 
a rational power, since it is not found in brute animals 

I answer that, Synderests is not a power, but a habit However, some"”’ 
have held that it is a power higher than reason, while others'"" said that it 
is reason itself, not as rt asnn, but as a nature. In order to make this question 
clear, we must observe, as we have said above, that man’s act of reasoning, 
since it IS a kind nf movement, proceeds from the understanding of certain 
things (namely those which are naturally known without any investigation 
□n the part of reason) as from an immovable principle, it also terminates 
in the understanding, inasmuch as, by means of those naturally known 
principles, we judge of those things which we have discovered by reasoning 
Now it is clear that, as the speculative reason reasons about speculative 
matters, so the practical reason reasons about practical matters Therefore 
we must be naturallj endowed with not only speculative principles, but also 
practical principles Now the first speculative principles bestowed on us by 
nature do not belong to a special power, but to a special habit, which is called 
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the understanding; of principles, as the Philosopher explains Hence, the 
first practical principles, beslnwed on us by nature, do not belong to a special 
power, but to a special natural habit, which we call syndercsis Whence 
synderesis is said In incline to good, and to murmur at evil, inasmuch as 
through first pnnci|iles we proceed to discov'er, and judge of what we have 
discovered It is Lhtrelore clear that syndercsis is not a power, but a natural 
habit 

Reply nljj I The division given by Jerome is taken from the diversity 
of acts, and not from the diversity of powers Now diverse acts can belong 
to one power 

Reply Oh] 1 In like manner, tht opposition of sensuality to syndercsis 
IS an fijjpositKiii of acts, and not of the dilfei ent species of one genus 

Reply Ob] 3 Such unchangeabU niiliuns arc the first practical principles, 
concerning which no one errs, and they are altrfliuted In reason as to a 
power, and to n'wrferevn as to a habit Therefore we judge naturally both 
by our reason and by svndrrtsii 


IhirLiLnlh \rlicli 

WIIITIIIH (llNSillMI IS A POWER? 

IVe pronid IhuK In thi 1 hirli 1 nth Irlnh 

Otinitiiiii I It would sieni lh.it ciinsiiente is a power, for Drigen says 
that 1 iinii 1(11(1' n 11 ( nin t Inn; and iiukIiik; ipiiit aicompanviti^ the soul, by 
ivhich d /r ltd away from evil and math to chn^ to ^ood But in the soul, 
spirit design. Ills ,i power- iithir the mind itself, accoriiing to the text 
[Ephes u ijl, R( ye rt iitwid m Hu spirit of vour mind — or the imagina- 
tion, whenie imaginarv visum is called spiritual, as Augustine says'"" 
Thi ■reliire loinscifiire is a [lower 

Ob] 2 I'urlhcr nothing is a suhiect 01 sm, except a power of the soul 
But Liinsiii'iuc IS a subiict ol sm for it is said of some that thtir mind and 
cansLiiiin art dt pled [Tdiisi 13! I hen fore it seems that conscience is a 
power 

Oh] 3 Inirther, conscience must of necissitc be either an art, a habit or 
a power Hut it is not an act, for thus il would not always exist in man Nor 
is It a habit, for it would not be one thing but manv, sinte we are directed 
in our actions bv many habits of knowledge Therefore conscience is a power 

On Ihi eniilrary, ronsuence can be laid aside But a power cannot be laid 
aside Thercfiirp conscience is not a power 

I anru'cr that Properly speaking conscience is not a power, but an act 
This IS evident both from the very name and from those things which in the 
common way of speaking are attributed to conscience For conscience, ac- 
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carding to the very nature □[ the ward, implies the relation af knowledge to 
somethiiig, for consctcntia may be resolved into cum alio scientia (knowl 
edge applied to an individual case] But the application of knowledge to 
something is done by some act Therefore from this eaplanation of the name 
it IS clear that conscience is an act 

The same is manifest from the things which are attributed to conscience 
For conscience is said to w'ltness, to bind, or incite, and also to accuse, tor- 
ment, or rebuke And all these follow the application of knowledge or science 
to what we do This application is made m three wavs In nnp way, in so 
far as we recogniye that we have done or not done something Thy conscience 
Anoweth that thou hast often spoken evil of others [FacIcs vil 23) , and 
according to this, conscience is said to witness In another way, in so far as 
through the conscience we judge that something should be done or not done, 
and in this sense, conscience is said to incite nr tn bind In the third way, in 
so far as by conscience we judge that something done is well done or ill 
done, and in this sense conscience is said to encuse, accuse, or torment Now, 
It IS clear that all these things follow the actual application of knowledge to 
what we do Therefore, properly speaking, conscience denominates an act 
But since habit is a principle of act, sometimes the name conscience is given 
first to the natural habit, namely, syndcrests Thus Jerome calls svndcrcsis 
conscience,’"' Basil calls the natural power of judgminT'^ conscience, and 
Damascene sa>s that conscience is the law of pur intellect For it is cus- 
tomary for causis and effects to be called after one another 

Reply Ob) i t'onscienre is called a spirit, so far as spirit is the same as 
mind, because lonscience is a certain pronouncement of the mind 

Rtplof Ob] 2 Defilement is said to be in the conscience, not as m a sub- 
ject, but as the thing known is in knowledge, namely, in so far as someone 
knows that he is defiled 

Reply Oh) t \llhough an act does not always remain m itself, yet it 
always remains in its cause, which is a power and a habit Now all the habits 
by which conscience is formed, although many, nevertheless have their 
efficacy from one first habit, the habit of first principles, which is called 
syndcrcsis Hence, there is a special reason why this habit is sometimes 
called conscience, as we have said above 
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THE APPETITIVE POWERS IN' GENERAL 
[In Two Mtfl(s) 

Next we cnnsider the appetitive piiweri, mncerninf? which there are four 
heads of cnnsiclcraliun first, the appelituc piiwers in general, second, sen- 
suality,' third, the will,- fourth, frie rhiiire ' I'nrier the first there are 
two points of inquiry (:) Whether the nppetitp should he considered a 
special power of the souP (2) IVhether the appetite is divided into intel- 
lectual and sensitive as distinct powirs'' 

Flrsl Arlirlt 

WHFTHLR THE APPITtTL Is A SITCIAL POWER OF THE SOUL? 

ll'i prorcid thus (0 the hr\t Irliili — 

rlinn 1 It would seem ih.it the .ippetite is not a special power of the 
soul l‘(ir no power of the soul is in fie .issigned for those things which are 
riinimnii to anini.ite and to iiKiiiiin.tle liemgs Hut appetite is common to 
animate and inanimate lieings, siiut all <li good, as the Philosopher says * 
Therefore the appetite is not a speci il power of the soul 

Ohj 2 further, powers ai e diffi I enlialtd bv tlicir objects But what we 
desire is the same as what we know Therefore the appetitive power is not 
distinct from the apprehensive jiowcr 

Obj t lurlher, the common is nut tliviiled fioni the proper But each 
power Ilf the soul desires some parliculir ilesinble thing — namely, its own 
suitable object Iherefnre, with regard to the object which is the desirable 
in geneml, we should not assign some particular power distinct from the 
others, called the appetitist power 

On the (onlrarv. The Philosopher distinguishes the appetitive from the 
olhei jMiwers ' Damascene also distinguishes the appetitive from the cog- 
nitive powers " 

I answ(r that, It is necessary to assign an appetitive power to the soul 
To mike this evident, we must observe that some inclination follows every 
lorni for ecaniple fire, by its form, is inclined In rise, and to generate its 
like Now, the form is found to have a more perfect cvistcnce in those things 
which partuipalp m knowdedge than in those whiih lack knowledge For in 
those which lack knowledge, the form is found to determine each thing only 
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to its Dwn being — that is, ta the being which is natural to each Now this 
natural iorm is lollowed by a natural inclination, which is called the natural 
appetite But in those things which have knowledge, each one is determined 
ID its own natural being by its natural form, but in such a manner that it is 
nevertheless receptive of the species of other things For example, sense re- 
ceives the species of all sensible things, and the intellect, of all intelligible 
things, so that the soul of man is, m away, all things by sense and intellect 
In this way', those beings that have knowledge approach, m a way', to a 
likeness to God, tn Whompll things pre-exist, as Dionysius says ’’ 

Therefore, just as in those beings that have knowledge forms exist in a 
higher manner and above the manner of natural forms, so there must be in 
them an inclination surpassing the natural inclination, which is called the 
natural appetite And this superior inclination belongs tn the appetitive 
power of the soul, through which the animal is able to desire what iL appre- 
hends, and not only that to which it is inclined by its natural form And so 
it IS necessary to assign an appetitive power to the soul 

Reply 06; I Appetite is found in things which have knowledge, above 
the common manner in which it is found in all things, as we have said above 
Therefore it is necessary to assign to the soul a particular power 

Reply Ob] 2 What is apprehended and what is desired are the same m 
reality, but differ in aspect, for a thing is apprehended as something sensible 
or intelligible, whereas it is desired as suitable or good Now, it is diversity 
of aspect in the objects, and nut material diversity, which demands a diver- 
sity of powers 

Reply Ob] 3 Each power nf the soul is a form nr nature, and has a natural 
inclination to something Hence each power desires by natural appetite, that 
object which is suitable to itself Above this natural appetite is the animal 
appetite which follows the apprehension, and by which something is de- 
sired, not as suitable to this ur Lhalpower (such as sight for seeing, or sound 
for hearing) , but as suitable absolutely to the animal 

Second Artllle 

WHETHER THE SENSITIVE AND INTELLECTUAL APPETITES 
ARE DISTINCT POWERS? 

We pTO‘'ced thus tu the Second Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that the sensitive and intellectual appetites 
are not distinct powers For powers are not differentiated by accidental dif- 
ferences, as we have seen above " But it is accidental to the appetible nbjett 
whether it be apprehended by the sense or by the intellect Therefore the 
sensitive and intellectual appetites are not distinct powers 

06; 2 Further, intellectual knowledge is of universals, and is thereby dis- 
tinguished from sensitive knowledge, which is of individuals But there is no 
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placB for this distinction in the appetitive part For since the appetite is a 
movement of the siiul [□ individual things, every act of the appetite seems to 
be towards individual things Therefore the intellectual appetite is not dis- 
tinguished [rrim the sensitive 

Ob] 15 Furthir, just as under the apprehensive power the appetitive is 
subordinate as a lower power, so also is the motive power But the motive 
power whiih 111 man follows the intellect is not distinct from the motive 
power whiih in animals follows sense Therefore, for a like reason, neither 
is there ilistinc tion in the appetitive part 

On the rnnirary, The Philosopher distinguishes a double appetite, and 
says that the higher appetite moves thi lower" 

I answer that. We must needs say that the intellectual appetite is a distinct 
power from the sensitise appetite lor the appetitive power is a passive 
power, which is naturally moved In thi thing apprehended Therefore 
the apprehended apprliblt is a mnvi r which is not moved, while the appetite 
IS a moved mover, as the F’hilusopher says in /?r Inima iii and in Mttaph 
xii’" Now things [lassive and movable are differentiated ai cording to the 
disLiiictiiin of the torrf s(ioiiding aitive and nintive principles for the motive 
must be proportionate to the niovabli, and the active to the passive Indeed 
the passive power ilsidf has its vei v n itiin from its relation to its active prin- 
ciple Therefore, suue what is apprehindeil by the inlellert and what is 
apprehended hv sense are geiiencally ilifftient consequently, the intellectual 
appclUe IS riislinil from the sensitive 

Replv Ob] 1 It IS not accidental In tin thing desired to be apprehended 
by the sense or the iiitellecl On Ih: eontrary this belongs to it by its nature, 
for the appelible does not move the appetite except as it is apprehended 
Henee differenies 111 the thing apprehended are of themselves differences in 
the appelihle \nd so the appetitive powers are distinguished according to the 
distinction nf the things apprehended as atcording to their proper objects 
Reply Ob] 2 I he intellectual appilite, tbiiugh it tends to individual 
things whiih cvisl outside Ihesnul, v et it linds to them as standing under the 
universal, as when it desires something because it is good Therefure the 
Philosopher sn s that hatred can be of a universal, as when we hate every 
kind of thill " In the same way. by the intellectual appetite we may de- 
sire the imnialeiial good, which is not apprehended by sense, such as knowl- 
edge virliie and the like 

Rt pl\ Ob] 1 Vs the Philosopher says, a universal opinion does not move 
exu'pt hv mians iif a particular opinion ind in like manner the higher 
appiLiLe moves by means ol the lower Thertforc there are not two distinct 
motive powers following the intellect and the sense 
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Question LXXXI 


THE POWER OF SENSUALITY 
\In Three Articles) 

Next we have to consider the power of sensuality, concernini^ which there 
are three points of inquiry (i) Whether sensuality is only an appetitive 
powers (2) WTiether it is divided into irascible and concupuctble as distinct 
powers? (3) Whether the irascible and concupiscible powers obey reason? 


First Article 

WHETHER SENSUALITY IS ONLY APPETITIVE? 

We proceed thus to the First irticle — 

Objection i It would stem that sensuality is not only appetitive, but also 
CDsnitive For Auffustine says that the sensual movement oj the soul which 
IS directfd to the bodilv senses is common to us and beasts ’ But the bodily 
senses belonK to the apprehensive powers Therefore sensuality is a cogni- 
tive power 

Obj 1 Further, things wdiich tome under one division seem to be of one 
genus But \ugustine divides sensuality against the higher and lower rea- 
son which belong to kiuiwledge- Therefore sensuality also is apprehensive 

Ob] 3 Further, in man's temptations sensuality stands in the place of the 
serpent But in the temptation of our first parents, the serpent presented 
himself as one giving inforniatmii and proposing sin, which belong to the 
cognitive power Therefore sensuality is a cognitive power 

On the contrary, Sensuality is defined as the appetite oj things belonging 
to th( body 

I ansu'ir that. The name sensuality seems to be taken from the sensual 
mot ement, of which \ugustine speaks,^ just as the name of a power is taken 
from its act, for instance, sight from seeing Now the sensual movement is 
an appetite following sensible apprehension For the act of the apprehensive 
power IS nut so properly called a movement as the act of the appetite, since 
the operation of the apprehensive power is completed in the very fact that 
the thing apprehended is m the one that apprehends, while the operation of 
the appetitive power js completed in the fact that he who desires is borne 
towards the desirable thing Hence it is that the operation of the apprehen- 
sive power IS likened to rest, whereas the operation of the appetitive power 

' De Tnn XII, 12 (PL 42, looiJ 'Ibid ' Ct Peter Lnmbaril, 5 eni , II, vsiv, 
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is rather likened Ln movement Therefore by sensual movement we under- 
stand the operation of the appetitive power Thus, sensuality is the name □/ 
the sensitive appetite 

Reply Obj i Hy saying that the sensual movement of the soul is directed 
to the bodily senses, ‘\ugustine does not give us to understand that the bodily 
senses are mchidi'd in sensuality, but rather that the movement of sensuality 
is a certain inclination to the bodily senses, since we desire things which are 
apprehended through the bodily senses And thus the bodily senses pertain 
to sensuality as a sort of gateway 

Reply Oh] i Sensuality is divided against higher and lower reason, as 
having in common with them the act of movement for the apprehensive 
power, to which belong the higher and lower reason is a motive power, as is 
appetite, to which sensuality pertains 

Reply Oh] 3 The serpent not only showed and proposed sin, hut also 
mated to the commission of sin And in this, sensuality is signified by the 
serpent 


Second Arliclc 

WHETHER THE SENSITIVI APl'tTlTt IS DIVIDED INTO THE 
IHASCIDLE AND C’ 0 N CL P I S CIULl- AS DISTINCT POWERS? 

We proceed thus to the ‘vfronrf Irtuli — 

Objection i It would setiii lh.it the sin^itive appetite is not divided into 
the irascible .end cnncupiscible as dislinLi powers For Lhe same power of the 
soul regards liiilh sides of a lontrariilv as sight regards both black and 
white, according to the Fhilosnjihtr ' Hot smlalde and harmful are con- 
traries Sinie, then, the conrupiscibh power regards what is suitable, while 
the irascible is enmerned with wlial i" harmful it seems that irascible and 
concupiscible are the same power in the soul 

Ob] 2 hiirlhir, the sensitive appetite regards only what is suitable ac- 
cording to the sensts But such is the objeit of the concupiscible power 
Therefore there is no sensilive appeliie differing from the concupiscible 
Ob] 3 Inirther, hatred is m the irasrihle part, for Jeromp savs on Matt 
xiii 33 ft ( oui[ht to have the hotrid of vni m the ira'snbic power But 
hatred is contraiy lii love, and is in lhe (oiuupiscilde part Therefore the 
cnnrupisLible anil irascible are the sime powers 

On Ihi contrary, flregory of \yssa and iJainasLeiit assign two parts to 
the sensitive appetite, the irascible and the concupiscible ' 

I answir that The sensitive appctile is one geniric jinwet and is called 
sensuality, but it is divided into Iwo powers, whnh are species of the sensi- 
tive appetite — the irascible and the concupiscible fn order to make this 
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dear, we must observe that in natural corruptible things there is needed an 
indmation not only to the acquisition of what is suitable and to the avoiding 
of what IS harmful; but also to resistance against corruptive and contrary 
forces which are a hindrance to the acquisition of what is suitable, and are 
productive of harm For etample, fire has a natural inclination, not only to 
rise from a lower place, which is unsuitable to it, towards a higher place, 
which IS suitable, but also to resist whatever destroys or hinders its action 
Thererore, since the sensitive appetite is an inclination following sensitive 
apprehension ( |ust as natural appetite is an inclination following the natural 
form), there must needs be in the sensitive part two appitiLive powers — 
one, through which the soul is'indmed absolutely to seek what is suitable, ac- 
cording to the senses, and to fly from what is hurtful, and this is called the 
concupisciblc, and another, whereby an animal resists the otlarks that 
hinder what is suitable, and inflict harm, and this is called the irascible 
Whence we say that its object is something arduous, because its tendency is 
to overcome and rise above obstacles 

Now these two inclinations are not to be reduced to one principle For 
sometimes the soul busies itself with unpleasant things, against ihe inclina- 
tion of the corcupiscible appetite, in order that, following the impulse of the 
irascible appetite it may fight against obstacles And so even the passions of 
the irascible appetite counteract the passions of the concupiscible appetite, 
since concupiscence, nn being roused, diminishes anger, and anger, being 
roused, very often diminishes concupiscence This is clear also from the 
fact that the irascible is, as it were, the champion and defendei of the con- 
cupiscible, when it rises up against what hinders the acquisition of the suit- 
able things which the concupiscible desires, or against what inflicts harm, 
from which the concupiscible flies And for this reason all the passions of the 
irascible appetite rise from the passions of the com iipiseible appetite and 
terminate in them For inslance, anger rises from sadness, and, having 
wrought vengeance, terminates in joy For this reason also the quarrels of 
animals are about things concupiscible — namely, food and sex, as the I’hl- 
losopher says 

Reply Ob] 1 The concupiscible power regards both what is suitable and 
what IS unsuitable But the object of the irascible power is to resist the on- 
slaught of ihe unsuitable 

Reply Ob] 2 Just a= in the apprehensive powers of the sensitive part 
there is an estimative power, which perceives those things which do not im- 
press the senses as we have said above,'' so also in the sensitive appetite 
there is an appetitive power w'hich regards something as suitable, not because 
it pleases the senses, but because it is useful to the animal for self-defence 
And this is the irascible power 
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Reply Ob J 3 Hatred belongs absolutely ta the cnncupiscible appetite, but 

by reason of the strife which arises from hatred it may belong to the 
irascible appetite 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE IRASCIBLI A Ml ( 1) N LE P IS CIB LF APPETITES 
DDEA REASON ^ 

We proeerd Ihui In the Third Artirlc — 

Objection i It would seem that the irascible and cnncupiscible appetites 
do not ribe> reason For irascible and coni iiiRSLible are parts of sensuality 
But sensuality does not obey reasim which is why it is signified by the ser- 
pent, as Augustine says Therefnri' the irascible and concupiscible appe- 
tites do not obey reason 

Obj 2 Further, what obeys a certain thing does not resist it But the iras- 
cible and concupiscible appeliles rcsi:,l riMsnn, acrurding to the Apostle 
{Rom vii 21) I ’icr another line III ni\' iiiimbirs fightinij aifatnil the law of 
my mind Therefore ilie irascible and concupiscible appetites do not obey 
reason 

Olij 3 Further, as the appetitive piiwir is inferior to the rational part of 
the soul, so also is the stnsilivi power But the sensitive part of the soul 
does not obey reason, for we neither beai nor see just when we wish There- 
fore, 111 like manner, iieilhii do the powers of the sensitive appetite, the 
irascible and concupiscible, oliev reason 

On the ciintrarv, llaniascinc savs tint the part of the soul which is obe- 
diint and aniinahli to rrunm n duailid into concupitccnee and anger 

I anewer that In tn o ways di/ the irascible ami concupiscible pow ers obey 
the higher pai t, in wlm h are 1 he in I till cl oi reason, and the will first, as to 
the reason, and secondly, as tn thi will 1 hey obey the leasun in their own 
acts, because in iithei animals the sinsilne appetite is naturally moved by 
the estiinaliv e pow ei for msfiiiit e ,i sfit ip, esteeming the wolf as an enemy, 
IS afraid In nun the esliiiiatnc power is we have said above, is replaced 
by the cngitatise power, which is called by some the paiticular reason, be- 
cause It compares individual inlenlioiis Hence, in man the sensitive ap- 
petite IS naturally moved by' Ihis parliiular reason But this same particular 
reason is naturallv guided and moved according to the universal reason, and 
that IS why in syllogisms parliiular cnmiusions are drawn from universal 
propositions Therefore it is clear that the universal reason directs the sensi- 
tive appetite, which is divideil into concupiscible and irascible, and that this 
appetite obey s iL But because tn draw particular cunclusiuns from universal 
principles is not the work of the intelleLl, as such, but of the reason, hence 
It is that the irascible and concupiscible are said to obey the reason rather 
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than to obey the intpllect Anyone can experience this in himaeU, ior by 
applying certain universal considerations, anger or fear or the like maybe 
lessened or increased 

To the will also is the sensitive appetite subject in execution, which is ac- 
coriiplished by the motive power For m other animals movement iullovis 
at once the concupiscible and irascible appetites For instance, the sheep 
fearing the wolf, flies at once, because it has no superior counteracting ap 
petite On the contrary, man is not moved at once according to the irascililr 
and concupiscible appetites, but he awaits the coinmanJ of the will, which 
is the superior appetite For wherever there is order among a nuinhei of 
motive powers, the second moves only by virtue of the first, and so the low'er 
appetite IS not sufficient to cause mov’ement, unless the higher appetite con- 
sents And this IS what the Philosopher says, namely, that the higher appe- 
tite moves the lower appetite, as the higher sphere movis the lower In this 
way, therefore, the irascible and concupiscible are subject to reason 

Reply Ob} 1 Sensuality is signified by the serpent in what is proper to it 
as a sensitive power But the irascible and concupiscible powers denominate 
the sensitive appetite rather on the part of the act, to which they are led by 
the reason, as we have said 

Reply Oh] 2 As the Philosopher says We observe m an animal a despotiz 
and a politic pttnciple, jot the soul dominates the body by a despotic ruU , 
but thi intdlict doininatis thi appititi bv a polilir and tovnl rulc''^ tor 
that rule is called despotic whereby a man rules his slaves, who have nut the 
means to resist in any way the orders of the one that commands them, since 
they have nothing iil their own But that rule is c.dled politic and royal by 
which a man rules os er free subjects, whii though subject to the government 
of the ruler, have neverlhtless sumcthing of thnr own, by reason of which 
they can resist the orders of him who CMmmands And so the soul n said 
to rule the body by a despntn rule, because the members of the body cannot 
in any way resist the sway of the soul, but at the soul's command both hand 
and foot, and whatever number is naturally moveil by voluntary mnvenient, 
are at once moved But the intellect or reason is said to govern the irascible 
and cnncupisi ible bv a politic rule because the sensilive appetite has some- 
thing of its own, by virtue whereof it can resist the commands of reason For 
the sensitive appetite is naturally moved, not only by the estimative power 
in other animals, and in man liv the cogitative power whiih the universal 
reason guides, but also by the imagination and the sense Whence it is that 
we experience that the irascible and concupiscible powers do resist reason, 
inasmuch as we sense or imagine something pleasant, which reason forbids, 
or unpleasant, which reason commands And so from the fact that the 
irascible and concupiscible resist reason m something, we must not concludi 
that they do not obey it 
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Reply Ob) 3 The Exterior senses require for their acts exterior sensible 
things by 'which In he immuled, whose presence does not lie m the power of 
the reason But the interior powers, both appetitive and apprehensive, do 
not require EXtennr things Therefore they are subject to the command of 
reason, which con not only incite or modify the affections of the appebtive 
power, but can also form the phantasms of the imagination 



Question LXXXn 


THE WILL 
[In Five Articles) 

We next censider the will Under this head there are five points of inquiry 
(i) Whether the will desires something of neiessitv? (2 1 Whether it desires 
everything of necessity? (3 ) Whether it is a higher powe. than the intellect? 
(4) Whether the will moves the intellect? (j) Whether the will is divided 
into irascible and concupiscible? 

First Article 

WHETHER THE WILL DESIRES SOMETHING OF IIErESSITY? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the will desires nothing of necessity For 
Augustine says that if anything is necessary, it is not voluntary ^ But what- 
ever the will desires is voluntary Therefore nothing that the will desires 
is desired of necessity 

Obj 2 Further, the rational powers, according to the Philosopher, extend 
to opposite things - Hut the will is a rational power, because, as he says, the 
will is in the reason^ Therefore the will extends to opposite things, and 
hence is determined to nothing of necessity 

Obj 3 Further, by the will we are masters of our own actions But we 
are not masters of that which is of necessity Therefore the act of the will 
cannot be necessitated 

On the contrary, Augustine says that all desire happiness with one will* 
Now if this were not necessary, but contingent, there would at least be a few 
exceptions Therefore the will desires something of necessity 

1 answer that. The word necessity is employed in many ways For that 
which must be is necessary Now that a thing must be may belong to it by 
an intrinsic principle — either material, as when we say that everything 
composed of contraries is of necessity corruptible, — or formal, as when we 
say that it is necessary for the three angles of a triangle to be equal lo two 
right angles And this is natwal and absolute necessity In another way', 
that a thing must be belongs to it by reason of something extrinsic, which is 
either the end or the agent The necessity is imposed on something by the 
end when without it the end is not to be attained nr so well attained for 
instance, food is said to be necessary for life, and a horse is necessary for a 
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journey This is called Lhe necessity oj the end, and somelimes also utility. 
The necessity is imposed by the agent when someone is forced by some 
agent, so that he is nut able to do the contrary This is called the necessity oj 
Coercion 

Now this Ofcessity of 1 oercion is allogethir repugnant to the will For we 
call viiilnil that which is against the inclinaliim of a thing But Lhe very 
movement of Lhe will is an inclination to sums thing Therefore, just as a thing 
IS called natural because it is according lu the inclination of nature so a 
thing IS tailed vnluntarv because it is according to the inclination of the will 
Therefore, |ust as it is impossible for a thing to be at the same time violent 
and natural, so it is impossible for a thing to he absolutely coerced, or violent, 
and voluntary 

But the necessity of the end is not repugnant tn the will, when the end 
cannot be attained evrept in oneway, and thus from the will to cross the 
sea arises in the will the netessilv In iltsiu a ship 

In like manner, neither is naliir.il necessilt repugnant tn the will Indeed, 
just as the intellect of nei essiu .idhcn s to lirsi priniiples, so the will must of 
necessity adhere to the last end, which is happiness, for the end is in prac- 
tical matters what the principle is in speculative matters, as is said in Physics 
11 ’’ For what befits a thing naUirallt and iminnvalily must be the root and 
principle ol all els(“ jirrl iiiuiig Iherelo ^ini.i* the nature of a thing is the first 
m everything, and every nnnimenl arises from something immovable 

Reply Oh; i I be words of \iigiistini are to be understood of the neces- 
sity of cDcrLinn Bui n.ituial neie'sii v doi^ not take away the liberty oj the 
will, as he bimsi If sat s 111 llu same work '' 

Replv O/i; 2 The will, so lar as it ihsircs a thing naturally, correspimds 
rather to the intellect ol natural pnntipks than to the reason which extends 
to contraries Hence, in this rcspid, it is rather an inLellectual than a rational 
power 

Reply Uh; j We arc masters of our own actions by reason of our being 
able to choose this or that But ihoiie regards not the end, but the means to 
the end, <ls the I’hilusiipher says ' t i)nsei|uently, the desire of the ultimate 
end 15 not among those actions of which wi are masters 

Spcnnil XrliLlt 

WHETHER THE WILL IlFSIHl-S Ol- M-CESSITY WHATEVER IT 

PI S IRES ^ 

We proceed thus to thi Second — 

Objiitwn I It would seem lhat the will desires of necessity all that it de- 
sires tor Dionysius says Lhat cvtl is outside the scope oj the will*’ There- 
fore the will lends of necessity to the good which is proposed to it 
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06; 2 Further, the object of the will is compared to the will as the mover 
to the movable thing But the movement ol the movable necessarily follows 
the mover Therefore it seems that the will s object moves it of necessity 
06; 3 Further, just as the thing apprehended by sense IS the object of the 
sensitive appetite, so the thing apprehended by the intellect is the object of 
the intellectual appetite, which is called the will But what is apprehended 
by the sense moves the sensitive appetite of necessity, for Augustine says 
that antmah are moved by things seen '• Therefore it seems that whatever is 
apprehended by the intellect moves the will of necessity 

On the contrarv, Augustine says that it ts the will bv u’htch we stn and live 
well Thus, the will extends to opposites Therefore it does not desire of 
necessity dll things whatsoever it desires 

/ answer that, The will does not desire of necessity whatsoever it desires 
In order to make this evident we must observe that, just as the intellect nat- 
urally and of necessitj' adheres to first principles, so the will adhcics to 
the last end, as we have said already Now there are some intelligible things 
which have no necessary rniinection w'lth first principles p g , contingent 
propositions, the denial of which does not involve a denial of first principles 
And to such the intellect does not assent of necessity But there are some 
propositions which have a necessary connection with first principles, namely, 
demonstrable conclusions, a denial of which involves a denial of fiist prin- 
ciples And to these the intellect assents of necessity, when once it is aware 
(by demonstration) of the necessary connection of these innrlusions with 
the principles, but it does not assent of necessity until through the demon- 
stration it recognizes the necessity of such a connection 

It IS the same with the will For there are certain particular goods which 
have not a necessary connection with happiness, because without them a 
man can be happy, and to such the will does not adhere ot necessity But 
there are some things which have a necessary connection with happiness, 
namely, those by means of which man adheres to God, in Whom alone 
true happiness consists Nevertheless, until through the certitude pro- 
duced by seeing God the necessity of such a connection be shown, the will 
does not adhere to God of necessity, nor to those things which are of God 
But the will of the man who sees God in His essence of necessity adheres to 
God, just as now w e desire of necessity to be happy It is therefore clear that 
the will does not desire of necessity whatever it desires 

Reply Ob] i The will can tend to nothing except under the aspect of 
good But because good is of many kinds, for this reason the will is not of 
necessity determined to one 

Reply Ob] 2 The mover of necessity causes movement in the movable 
thing only when the power of the mover exceeds the movable thing in such 
a way that its entire capacity is subject to the mover But as the capacity of 
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the Will IS for the universal and perfect good, it is not subjected to any par- 
ticular good And therefore it is not of necessity moved by it 

Reply Obj 3 The sensitive power does not rompare different things with 
each other, as reason dues, but it apprehends simply some one thing There- 
fore, according to that one thing, it moves the sensitive appetite in a deter- 
minate way But the reason is a power that compares several things together 
Therefore the intellectual appetite — that is, the will — may be moved by 
several things, but not of necessity by one thing 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE Will IS A HIGHER POWER THAN THE 
INTLLLCn 

We proceed thus to the Third Irticlr — 

Objection I It would seem that the mil is a higher power than the m- 
tellect For the object of the will is ihe gooii and the end But the end is the 
first and highest caust Therefore the mil is the first and highest power 

Obj 2 Further, in the order of ii.ilural things we observe a progress from 
imperfect things to perfect And this also appears in the powers of the soul, 
for sense precedes the intellect, whiih is more noble Now the act of the will, 
according to ,1 natural order, folirms the art of the intellect Therefore the 
will is a more noble and perfect power thin the intellect 

Ohj j hurther, habits are prnpnriioned In their powers, as perfections to 
what they make perfect But the habit which perfects the will — namely, 
chanty — is more noble than the habits which perfect the intellect, for it is 
written (i(nr \m 2) If 1 should tnow o/l mysteries, and tj I should have 
all faith, and have not charity, 1 am nothing Therefore the will is a higher 
power than the intellect 

On the contrary. The Philosopher holds the intellect to be the highest 
power of the soul " 

1 anSTi’ir that, Ihe superinrily of one thing over another can be consid- 
ered in two wavs absolutely at\A Telahvtlv Nnwa thing is considered to be 
such absolutely when it is considered such in itself, but relatively, when it 
IS such 111 relation to something else If therpfoi e the intellect and will be con- 
sidereii mih regaril Id themselves, then Ihe intellect is the higher power 
And this is clear if we rompare their respective objects to one another For 
the objerl of Ihe intellect is more simple and more absolute than the object 
□ f the will I' nr Ihe object of the intellect is the \ery notion of the appetible 
good, and ihr appetible good, the notion of whuh is in the intellect, is the 
object of the mil Now the more simple and the more abstract a thing is, the 
nobler and higher it is in itself, and therefore the object of the intellect is 
higher than Ihe object of the will Therefore, since the proper nature of a 
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power IS according to its order to its object, it follows that the intellect, in 
itself and absolutely, is higher and nobler than the will 

But relatively, and by comparison with something else, we find that the 
will IS sometimes higher than the intellect, and this happens when the ob- 
ject of the will occurs in something higher than that in winch occurs the 
object of the intellect Thus, for instance, 1 might say that hearing is rela- 
tively nobler than sight, inasmuch as something in which there is sound is 
nobler than something m which there is color, though color is nobler and 
simpler than sound For, as we have said above, the act of the intellect con- 
sists in this — that the likeness of the thing understood is in the one who un- 
derstands,^^ while the act of the will consists m this — that the will is in- 
clined to the thing itself as existing in itself And therefore the Philosopher 
says in Metaph vi that good and evd, which are objects of the will, arc, in 
things, but tiuth and error, which are objects of the intellect, arc in the 
mind When, therefore, the thing 111 which there is good is nobler than the 
soul Itself, in which is the understood likeness, then, by comparison with 
such a thing, the will is higher than the intellect But when the thing which 
IS good IS less noble than the soul, then, even in comparison with that thing, 
the intellect is higher than the will Hence, the love of God is better than the 
knowledge of God, but, on the contrary, the knowledge of corporeal things 
is better than the love of them Absolutely, however, the intellect is nobler 
than the will 

Reply Ob) I The notion of cause is perceived by comparing one thing 
to another, and in such a comparison the notion of good is found to be 
nobler, but truth signifies something more absolutely, and extends to the 
notion of good itself Thus, the good is something true But, again, the true 
IS something good For the intellect is a given reality, and truth is its end 
And among other ends this is the most excellent just as is the intellect among 
the other powers 

Reply Ob) 2 What precedes in the order of generation and time is less 
perfect, for in one and the same thing potentiality precedes act, and imper- 
fection precedes perfection But what precedes absolutely and in the order 
of nature is more perfect, for thus act precedes potentiality And in this way 
the intellect precedes the will, as the motive power precedes the movable 
thing, and as the active precedes the passive, for it is the apprehended good 
that moves the will 

Reply Ob) 3 This argument is verified of the will as compared with what 
is above the soul For charity is the virtue by which we love God 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE WILL MOVES THE INTELLECT? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It woulrl seem that the will does not move the intellect For 
what moves extels and precedes what is moved, because what moves is an 
agent, and the agent is nobler than the patient, as Augustine says,^‘' and the 
Philosopher But Ihe intellect excels and precedes the will, as we have 
said above Therefore the will does not move the intellect 

Obj 1 Further, what moves is not moved by what is moved, except per- 
haps accidentally But the intellect moves the will, because the good appre- 
hended by the intellect moves without being moved whereas the appetite 
IS a moved mover Therefore the intellect is not moved by the will 

Ob] ^ Further, we can will nothing but what we understand If, there- 
fore, in order to understand, the will moves by willing to understand, that 
act of the will must be preceded by .mother ait of the intellect, and this act 
of the intellect by another act of the will and so on indefinitely, which is 
impossible Therefore the will docs not move the intellect 

On the contrary, iMmascene says It is m our power to learn an art or 
nut, as wt will But a thing is in our power bv the will, and we learn an art 
by the intelli'L t Therefori the will moves the intellect 

/ answer that, A thing is s.iiri to move in two ways First, as an end, as 
when we say that the end moves the agent In this way the intellect moves 
the will, because the understnoil good i, the objeil iif the will, and moves 
it as an end Secondly, a thing is said In mnvi as an agent, as what alters 
moves what is altered, and what u'lpels moves what is impelled In this way 
the will moves the irlellect, and all the powers of the soul, as Anselm savs 
The reason is, because wherever we have order among a number of active 
powers, that power which is rel.ileil to the universal end moves the powers 
which refer In parlicular ends \nil we mu observe this both in nature and 
in political things For the heav ens wliiih aims at the universal preservation 
of things subjei 1 In generation and corruption, moves all inferior bodies, each 
of which aims at the preservation ol its own species or of the individual So 
ton a king, who aims at the common gonil of the whole kingdom, by his rule 
moves all the gov'ernnrs of rilies each of whom rules over his own particular 
city Xow the objeit of the will is the good and the end in general, whereas 
each power is directeil lo some suitable gonrl proper to it, as sight is directed 
to Ihe perupliim of color, and the miellect to the knowledge of truth There- 
fore the wall as an agent moves all the powers of the soul to their respective 
acts, except the natural powers of the vegetative part, which are not sub- 
ject to our choice 
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Reply Ob] I The intellect may be considered in two ways as apprehen- 
sive of universal being and trulh, and as a reality and a particular power 
having a determinate act In like manner also the will may be considered in 
two ways according to the common nature of its object — that is to say, as 
appetitive of universal good — and as a determinate power of the soul having 
a determinate act If, therefore, the intellect and will be compared with one 
another according to the universality of their respective objects, then, as we 
have said above, the intellect is absolutely higher and nobler than the will. 
If, however, we take the intellect in relation to the romiiion nature of Us ob- 
ject and the will as a determinate power, then again the intellect is higher 
and nobler than the will, because under the notion of being and truth is con- 
tained both the will itself, its act and its object Therefore the intellect 
understands the will, its act, and its object, just as it understands other 
species of things, as stone or wood, which are contained in the common no- 
tion of being and truth But if we consider the will in relation to the mnimnn 
nature of its object, which is good, and the intellect as a realiiy and a special 
power, then the intellect itself, its act, and its objecl, which is the true, each 
of which is some species of good, are contained under the tnnmion notion of 
good And in this way the will is higher than the intellect, and can move it 
From this we can easily understand why these powers include one another 
m their acts, because the intellect understands that the will wills, and the 
will wills the intellect to understand In the same way, the good is contained 
under the true, inasmuch as it is an understood truth, and the true under 
Ihe good, inasmuch as it is a desired good 

Reply Ob) 2 The intellect moves the will in one sense, and the will moves 
the intellect m another, as we have said above 

Reply Oh) 3 There is no need to go on mdcfinitely, but we must stop at 
the intellect as preceding all the rest For every movement of the wib must 
be preceded by apprehension, whereas every ajiprehension is not preceded 
by an act of the will, but the principle of LOuiiselhng and understanding is 
an intellectual principle higher than our intellect — namely, God, as Aiis- 
totle also says, explaining in this way that there is no need to proceed in- 
definitely 


Fifth Arlidc 

WHETHEH WE SHOULD DISTINGUISH IRASCIBLE AND CDN- 
CUPISCIBLE PANTS IN THE SUPERIOR APPETITE? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that we ought to distinguish irascible and 
concupiscihle parts in the superior appetite, which is the will For the con- 
cupiscible pow er is so called from concuptscere [to desire ] , and the irasnble 
part from irasci [to be angry] But there is a concupiscence which cannot 
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hslang to the sensitive appetite, but only to the intellectual, which \s the 
will e g , the contupiscence of wisdom, oi which it IS said (IEjj VI 31) Tfte 
concupiscencv ol u^isdom brmgeth to the sternal kingdom There is also a 
certain anger whirh cannot belong to the sensitive appetite, hut only to the 
intellectual , as when uur anger is directed against vice And so, Jerome com- 
menting on Malt Mil 33, warns us to have th< hatred of vire in the irascible 
part *“ 'I here/ore we should distinguish irascible and concupiscihle parts in 
the mtelleclUiil soul as well as in the sensitive 

Ob] 1 1 urllier, as is commonly said, iharitv is in the concupiscihle, and 
hope in the irascible part But they cannot be in the sensitive appetite, be- 
cause their objects are not sensible, bill inlelli 1 tual Therefore we must assign 
all irascible and a cimcupiscible puwei to the intellectual part 

Ob] 3 Further, it is said that tht soul has these powers — namely, the 
irascible, com tipiscible and ratninal — In fore it rr united to the bodv ' But 
no power of the sensitive [lart belongs to Ihe soul alone, but to the soul and 
body united, as we have said above '* Ihercfnre the irascible and Concupis- 
clble powers are in the will, whiih is Ihi intellectual appetite 

On the (onlrary, Grcgnrv of Nyssa s r s that Ihe irrational part of the soul 
is divided into the ilesuleralive anil irascible-- and Damascene says the 
same And the I'hilosupher says that the wU is in the reason, while in the 
irrational part vf the soul an coniupisiincc and anger, or desire and spirit 
I answir that, The irascible and uiiirupiscible are not parts of the intel- 
lectual appetite, which is called the will For, as was said above, a power 
which IS direclfd to an objeil accuriling Id some common notion is not 
differentiated by special differences whiih are cnntameil under that common 
notion"' lor inslante, because sight is related to what is visible under the 
common notion ii[ something nilored the visual power is not multiplied 
according to the different kinds of cidor, but if there w'ere a power con- 
^ned with white as white, and nut as somelhing colored, it would be 
distinct from a power concerned with black as black 
Now the sensitive appetite is not nlated to the common notion of good, 
because neither do the senses apprehend the universal Therefore the parts 
of the sensitive appetite are differeiitialed hy the different notions of par- 
ticular goiiil for the concupiscihle is related to its proper sort of good, which 
IS scimethtiig pleasant to the senses anil suitable to nature, whereas the 
irascible is rclaleii to that sort of good which is something that wards off 
and repels what is hurtful But the will is related to the good according to 
the common iiolion of good, and Ihirefiire in the will, which is the intel- 
lectual appetite Iheicis no differentiation of appetitive powers, so that there 
be in the intellectual appetite an irascible power distinct from a concupis- 
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able power, just as neither on the part of the intellect are the apprehensive 
powers multiplied, although they are on the part of the senses 

Reply Oh] I Love, concupiscence and the like can be understDod m two 
ways Sometimes they are taken as passions — arising, that is, with a certain 
commotion of Spirit And thus they are commonly understood, and in this 
sense they are only in the sensitive appetite They may, however, he taken 
in another way, in so far as they are simple affections without passion 
or commotion of spirit, and thus they are acts of the will And in this sense, 
too, they are attributed to the angels and to God But if taken in this sense, 
they do not belong to different powers, but only to one power, which is called 
the will 

Reply Oh] 2 The will itself may be said to be irascible, insofar as 
it wills to repel evil, not from any sudden movement of passion, but from a 
judgment of the reason And in the same way the will may be said to be 
concupiscible because of its desire for good And thus in the irascible 
and concupiscible are chanty and hope — that is, in the will as ordered to 
such acts 

And in this way, too, we may understand the words quoted from the De 
Spirttu et Amma, namely, that the irascible and concupiscible powers are in 
the soul before it is united to the body (as long as we understand priority 
of nature, and not of time) , although there is no need to have faith in what 
that book says 

Whence the answer to the third objection is clear 



Question LXXXIII 


FREE CHOICE 
[In Four Articles) 

We now inquire concerning free choice Under this head there are four points 
of inquiry (i) Whether man has free choice'’ (2) What is free choice — a 
power, an act, or a habit? (3) If it is a power, is it appetitive or cognitive? 
I4) If it IS appetitive, is it the same powei as the will, or distinct? 

First Article 

WHETHER MAN HAS IHCE CHOICE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that man has not free choice For whoever 
has free choice does what he wills But man dues not what he wills, for it is 
written (Row vii ig) For the g,oodwhiLh Iwll I do not,but the evtlwhich 
I imll not, that / do Thetelore man has not free choice 

Ob] z Further, whoever has free choice has in his power to will or not to 
will, to do or not to do But this is nut 111 man’s power, for it is written (Fom 
IX 1 6) It is not 0/ him that imllcth — namely, to will — nor oj him that run- 
neth — namely, to run Therefore man has not free choice 

Oh] 3 Further, he is free who is his own master, as the Philosopher says ^ 
Therefore what 15 moved by another is not free But Bod moves the will, 
for It IS written [Prov xxi i ) The heart oj the km% u in the hand of the 
Lord, whithersoever He will He shall turn it, and [Phil 11 13) It is God 
Who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish Therefore man has nut 
feee choice 

Ob] 4 Further, whoever has free choice IS master of his own actions But 
pian IS not master of his own actions, for it is written ( 7 cr x zj) The way 
of a man is not his, neither is it in a man to walk Therefore man has not 
free choice 

06 ; S Further, the Philosopher says iccoidin^ as each one ts, such docs 
the end seem to him - But it is not 111 our power to be such as we are, for this 
comes to us from nature Therefore it is natural to us to follow some particu- 
lar end, and therefore we are not free in so doing 

On the contrary, It is written [Ecclui xv 14) God made man from the 
beginning, and left him in the hand of his own counsel, and the Gloss adds 
That IS, in the liberty of choice ’ 
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I answer that, Man has frae choice, or otherwise counsels, exhortations, 
commands, prohibitions, rewards and punishments would be in vain In order 
to make this evident, we must observe that some things act without judg- 
ment, as a stone moves downwards, and in like manner all things which 
lack knowledge And some act from judgment, but nut a free judgment, as 
brute animals For the sheep, seeing the wolf, judges it a thing to be shunned, 
from a natural and not a free judgment, because it judges, not from delib- 
eration, but from natural instinct And the same thing is to be said of any 
judgment in brute animals But man acts from judgment, because by his 
apprehensive power he judges that something should be avoided or sought 
But because this judgment, in the case of some particular act, is not from 
a natural instinct, hut from some act of comparison in the reason, therefore 
he acts from free judgment and retains the power of being inclined to various 
things For reason in contingent matters may follow opposite courses, as we 
see in dialettical syllogisms and rhetorical arguments Now particular opera- 
tions are contingent, and therelore in such matters the judgment of reason 
may follow opposite courses, and is not determinate to one And m that 
man is rational, it is necessary that he have free choice 

Rt{>lv Ob) I As we have said above, the sensitive appetite, though it 
□beys the reason, yet in a given case can resist by desiring what the reason 
forbids ‘ This is Iherefoie the good which man does not when he wishes — 
namely, not to desire against riason, as Augustine says 

Reply Ob] 2 Those words iit the Apostle are not to be taken as though 
man does not wish or does not run of his free choice, but because free choice 
IS not sufficient Lhereto unless it be moved and helped by God 

Reply Ob; 3 Free choice is the cause of its own movement, because by 
his free choice man moves himself to act But it does not of necessity belong 
to liberty that what is free should be the first cause of itself, as neither for 
one thing to be cause of another need it be the first cause God, tlierefore, B 
the first cause, Who moves causes both natural and voluntary And just as 
by moving natural causes He does nut prevent their actions from being nat- 
ural, so by moving voluntary causes He does not deprive their actions of be- 
ing voluntary, but rather is He the cause of this ver\ thing in them, for He 
operates m each thing according to its own nature 

Rcplv Ob] 4 Man's way is said not tn be his in the execution of his 
choice, wherein he may be impeded, whether he will or not The choice itself, 
however, is in us, but presupposes the help of God 

Reply Ob] S Quality ui man 15 of two kinds natural and adventttious 
Now the natural quality may be in the intellectual part, or m the body and 
its powers From the very fact, therefore, that man ts such by virtue of a 
natural quality which is in the intellectual part, he naturally desires his last 
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end, which is happiness This desire is, indeed, a natural desire, and is not 
subject to free choice, as is clear from what we have said above “ But on the 
part of the body and its powers, man may be such by virtue of a natural 
quality, inasmuch as he is of such a temperament or disposition due to any 
impression whatever produced by corporeal causes, which cannot affect the 
mtellectu.-il part, since it is not the act of a corporeal organ And such as a 
man is by virtue of a corporeal quality, surh also does his end seem to 
him, because from such a disposition a man is inclined to choose or reject 
something But these inclinations are subject to the judgment of reason, 
which the lower appetite obeys, as we have said ’’ Therefore this is in no 
way prejudicial to free choice 

The adventitious qualities are habits and passions, by virtue of which a 
man is inclined to one thing rather than to another And yet even these 
inclinations are subject to the judgment of reason Such qualities, too, arc 
subject to reason, as it is in our power either to acquire them, whether by 
causing them or disposing ourselves to them, or to reject them And so there 
IS nothing in this that is repugnant to free ihoice 


Second Article 

WHETHER FREE CHOICE IS A POWER? 

We proceed thus to thi' Second Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that free chmee is not a power For free choice 
IS nothing but a free judgment But judgment denominates an act, not a 
power Therefore free choice is not a power 

Obj 2 Further, free choice is defined as the faculty of the unll and rea- 
son ® But faculty denominates the facility of power, which is due to a habit 
Therefore free choice is a habit Moreover Bernard says that free choice is 
the soul’s habit of disposing of itself Theiefore it is not a power 

Obj 3 Further, no natural power is [orfeiLed through sm But free choice 
IS forfeited through sin, for Augustine says that man, by abusing free choice, 
loses both it and himself Therefore free choice is not a power 

On the contrary, Nothing but a power, seemingly, is the subject of a 
habit But free choice is the subject of grace, by the help of which it chooses 
what IS good Therefore free choice is a power 

I answer that. Although free choice, in its strict sense, denotes an act, in 
the common manner of speaking we call free choice that which is the prin- 
ciple of the act hy which man judges freely Now in us the principle of an 
act IS both power and habit, for we say that we know something both by 
science and hy the intellectual power Therefore free choice must be either 
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a power/^ nr a habit/^ of a power with a habit That it is neither a habit 
nnr a power together with a habit can be clearly proved in two ways First 
of all, because, if it is a habit, it must be a natural habit, for it is natural 
to man to have free choice But there is no natural habit in us with respect 
to those things which come under free choice, for we are naturally inclined 
to those things of which we have natural habits, for instance, to assent to 
first principles Now those things to which we are naturally inclined are not 
subject to free choice, as we have said in the case of the desire of happiness ** 
Therefore it is against the very notion of free choice that it should be a 
natural habit, and that it should be a non-natural habit is against its nature 
Therefore in no sense is it a habit 

Secondly, this is clear because habits are defined as that by reason of 
which WE are well or ill disposed imth regard to actions and passions For 
by temperance we are well-disposed as regards concupiscences, and by in- 
temperance ill-disposed, and by science we are well-disposed to the act of 
the intellect when we know the truth, and by the contrary habit ill-disposed 
But free choice is indifferent to choosing well or ill, and therefore it is im- 
possible that It be a habit Therefore it is a power 

Reply Obj 1 It is not unusual for a power to be named from its act And 
so from this act, which is a free judgment, is named the power which is the 
principle of this act Otherwise, if free choice denominated an act, it would 
not always remain in man 

Reply Obi 2 Faculty sometimes denominates a power ready for opera- 
tion, and in this sense faculty is used in the definition of free choice But 
Bernard takes habit, not as divided against power, but as signifying any apti- 
tude by which a man is somehow disposed to an act This may be both by a 
power and by a habit, for by a power man is, as it were, empowered to do 
the action, and by the habit he is apt to act well or ill 

Reply Ob) 3 Man is said to have lost free choice by falling into sin, not 
as to natural liberty, which is freedom from coercion, but as regards free- 
dom from fault and unhappiness Of this we shall treat later in the treatise 
on Morals in the second part of this work 


Third Article 

WHEIHEB FREE CHOICE IS AN APPETITIVE POWER? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that free choice is not an appetitive, but a 
cognitive power For Damascene says that free choice straightway accom- 
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panics the rational power But reason is a cognitive power Therefore free 
choice IS a cognitive power 

Obj z Further, free choice is so called as though it were a free judg- 
ment But to judge IS an act of a cognitive power Therefore free choice is a 
■cognitive power 

Obj 3 Further, the principal function of free choice IS election But elec- 
tion seems to belong to knowledge, because it implies a certain comparison 
of one thing to another, which belongs to the cognitive power Therefore 
free choice is a cognitive power 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that election is the desire of those 
things which are in our power But desire is an act of the appetitive power 
Therefore election is also But free choice is that by which we elect There- 
fore free choice is an appetitive power 

/ answer that, The proper act of free choice is election, for we say that we 
have a free choice because we can take one thing while refusing another, 
and this IS to elect Therefore we must consider the nature of free choice by 
considering the nature of election Now two things concur in election one 
on the part of the cognitive power, the other on the part of the appetitive 
power On the part of the cognitive power, counsel is required, by which we 
judge one thing to be preferred to another, on the part of the appetitive 
power, It IS required that the appetite should accept the judgment of counsel 
Therefore Aristotle leaves it in doubt whether election belongs principally to 
the appetitive or the cognitive power since he says that election is either an 
appetitive intellect or an intellectual appititc But he inclines to its being 
an intellectual appetite when he describes election as a desire proceeding 
from counsel And the reason of this is because the proper object of election 
IS the means to the end Now the means, as such, has the nature of that good 
which 15 called useful, and since the good, as such, is the object of the appe- 
tite, it follows that election is principally an act of an appetitive power And 
thus free choice is an appetitive power 

Reply Obj i The appetitive powers accompany the apprehensive, and 
in this sense Damascene says that free choice straightway accompanies the 
rational power 

Reply Obj 2 Judgment, as it were, concludes and terminates counsel 
Now counsel is terminated, first, by the judgment of reason, secondly, by 
the acceptation of the appetite Hence the Philosopher says that, having 
farmed a judgment by counsel, wr desire in accordance with that counsel -- 
And m this sense election itself is a judgment from which free choice takes its 
name 

Reply Obj 3 This comparison which is implied in the term election be- 
longs to the preceding counsel which is an act of reason For though the 
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appetite does nnt make comparisans, yet inasmuch as It is moved by the 
apprehensive piower which does compare, it has some likeness of comparison, 
by choosing one in preference to another 

Fourth Article 

WHETHEB FBEE CHOICE IS A POWER DISTINCT FROM 
THE WILL? 

IV s proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that free choice is a power distinct from the 
will^^For Damascene says that BEXiioti; is one thing and another^* 

But OsXTitrn; is will, while PnuXtidtq seems to be free choice, because ^nuXiritrit, 
according to him, is the will as concerning an object byway of comparison 
between two things Therefore it seems that free choice is a power distinct 
from the will 

Obj 2 Further, powers are known by their acts But election, which is 
the act of free choice, is distinct from the will, because the wtll regards the 
end, whereas choice regards the means to the end Therefore free choice 
IS a power distinct from the will 

Obj 3 Further, the will is the intellectual appetite But on the part of 
the intellect there are two powers — agent and possible Therefore, also on 
the part of the intellectual appetite there must be another power besides 
the will And this, seemingly, can be only free choice Therefore free choice 
IS a power distinct from the will 

On the contrary, Damascene says free choice 15 nothing else than the 
will 

I answer that, The appetitive powers must be proportionate to the appre- 
hensive powers, as we have said above Now, as on the part of intellectual 
apprehension we have intellect and reason, so on the part of the intellectual 
appetite we have will and free choice, which is nothing else but the power 
of election And this is clear from their relations to their respective objects 
and acts For the act of understanding implies the simple acceptation of 
something, and hence we say that we understand first principles, which are 
known of themselves without any comparison But to reason, properly speak- 
ing IS to come from one thing to the knowledge of another, and so, properly 
speaking, we reason about conclusions, which are known from the principles 
In like manner, on the part of the appetite, to will implies the simple appe- 
tite for something, and so the will is said to regard the end, which is de- 
sired for Itself But to elect is to desire something for the sake of obtaining 
something else, and so, properly speaking, it regards the means to the end 
Now m appetitive matters, the end is related to the means, which is desired 
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fiw the end, m the same way as, in knowledge, principles aie related to the 
eonclusiDn to which we assent because of the principles Therefore it is 
evident that as intellect is to reason, so wtll is to the elective power, which is 
free choice But it has been shown above that it belongs to the same power 
both to understand and to reason,^* even as it belongs to the same power to 
be at rest and to be in movement Hence it belongs also to the same power 
to will and to elect And on this account will and the free choice are not two 
powers, but one 

Reply Obj i PiouXii]tri; is distinct from Otli;!!; bccausB of a distinction, 
not of powers, but of acts 

Reply Ob] 2 Election and will — that is, the act of willing — are different 
acts, yet they belong to the same power, as do to understand and to reason, 
as we have said 

Replv Oh) 2 The intellect is compared to the will as moving the will 
And therefore there is no need to distinguish m the will an agent and a 
possible will 

■Q 59, a. B 
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HOW THE SOUL WHILE UNITED TO THE BODY UNDER- 
STANDS CORPOREAL THINGS BENEATH IT 
\In Eight Articles) 

We now have to consider the acts of the soul in regard to the intellectual and 
the appetitive powers, ior the other powers of the soul do not come directly 
under the consideration of the theologian Now the acts of the appetitive 
part of the soul come under the consideration of the science of morals, and 
so we shall treat of them in the second part of this work, to which the con- 
sideration of moral matters belongs But of the acts of the intellectual part 
we shall treat now In treating of these acts, we shall proceed in the follow- 
ing order First, we shall inquire how the soul understands when united to the 
body, secondly, how it understands when separated from the body ^ 

The former of these inquiries will be threefold (i) How the soul under- 
stands bodies, which are beneath it (2) How it understands itself and things 
contained in itself^ (3) How it understands immaterial substances, which 
are above it ® 

In treating of the knowledge of corporeal things, there are three points 
to be considered (i) Through what does the soul know them? (2) How and 
in what order does it know them? * (3) What does it know in them? “ 

Under the first head there are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether the 
soul knows bodies through the intellect? (2) Whether it understands them 
through Its essence, or through any species? (3) If through some species, 
whether the species of all things intelligible are naturally innate in the soul? 
(4) Whether these species are derived by the soul from certain separate im- 
material forms? (s) Whether our soul sees ih the eternal exemplars all that 
it understands? (6) Whether it acquires intellectual knowledge from the 
senses? (7) Whether the intellect can, through the species of which it is 
possessed, actually understand, without turning to the phantasms? (8) 
Whether the judgment of the intellect is hindered by an obstacle in the sensi- 
tive powers? 


First ArUcle 

WHETHER THE SOUL KNOWS BODIES THROUGH THE 
INTELLECT? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the soul does not know bodies through 
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the mtelUct Far Augustine says that bodies cannot be understood by the 
intellect nor indeed anything corporeal unless it can be perceived by tha 
jenses^ He says alsa that intellectual vision is of those things that are in 
the soul by their essence ’ But such are not bodies Therefore the soul can- 
not know bodies through the intellect 

Ob/ 2 Further, as sense is to the intelligible, so is the intellect to the 
sensible Hut the soul can by no means, through the senses, understand spir- 
itual things, which are intelligible Therefore by no means can it, through 
the intellect, know bodies, which are sensible 

06/ 3 Further, the intellect is concerned with things that are necessary 
and unchangeable But all bodies are movable and changeable Therefore 
the soul cannot know bodies through the intellect 

On the contrary, Science is in the intellect If, therefore, the intellect does 
not know bodies, it follows that there is no science of bodies, and thus 
perishes the science of nature, which treats of movable bodies 

I answer. In order to elucidate this question, that the early philosophers, 
who inquired into the natures of things, thought there was nothing in the 
world save bodies ’ And because they observed that all bodies are subject to 
motion, and considered them to be pier in a state of flux, they were of the 
opinion that we can have no certain knowledge of the reality of things For 
what IS in a continual state of flux cannot be grasped with any degree of 
certitude, fur it passes away before the mind can form a judgment on it 
As Heraclitus said, it is not possible to touih the water in a passing stream 
twice (as the Philosopher lelates'') 

After these came Plato, who, wishing to save the certitude of our knowl- 
edge of truth through the intellect, maintained that, besides these corporeal 
things, there is another genus of beings, separate from matter and move- 
ment, which he called spcacs or idi as, by participation in which each one of 
these singular and sensible things is said to be either a man, or a horse, or 
the like And so, he said that sciences and definitions, and whatever per- 
tains to the act of the intellect, is not referred to these sensible bodies, but 
to those immaterial and separate beings," so that, according to this, the 
soul does not understand these corporeal things, but their separated species 
Now this is clearly false for two reasons First, because, since those species 
are immaterial and immovable, knowledge of movement and matter (which 
IS proper to natural philosophy) would be excluded from among the sciences, 
and likewise all demonstration through moving and material causes Sec- 
ondly, because it seems ridiculous, when we seek for knowledge of things 
which are to us manifest, to introduce other beings, which cannot he the 
substances of the things with which we began, since they differ from them 
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in being Hence, granted that we have a knowledge of those separate sub- 
stances, we cannot for that reason claim to form judgments concerning these 
sensible things 

Now it seems that Plato strayed from the truth because, having observed 
that all knowledge takes place through some kind of similitude,^^ he thought 
that the form of the thing known must of necessity be in the knower in the 
same manner as in the thing known itself But it was his opinion that the 
form of the thing understood is m the intellect under conditions of universal- 
ity, immateriality, and immobdity, which is apparent from the very opera- 
tion of the intellect, whose act of understanding is universal, and character- 
ized by a certain necessity, for the mode of action corresponds to the mode 
of the agent’s form Therefore he concluded that the things which we under- 
stand must subsist in themselves under the same conditions of immateriality 
and immobility 

But there is no necessity for this For even in sensible things it is to be 
observed that the form is otherwise in one sensible than in another For 
instance, whiteness may be of great intensity in one, and of a less intensity 
in another, in one we find whiteness with sweetness, in another without 
sweetness In the same way, the sensible form is in one way in the thing 
which IS evternal to the soul, and in another way in the senses, which re- 
ceive the forms of sensible things without receiving matter, such as the color 
□ f gold without receiving gold So, too, the intellect, according to its own 
mode, receives under conditions of immateriality and immobility the species 
of material and movable bodies, for the received is in the receiver according 
to the mode of the receiver We must conclude, therefore, that the soul knows 
bodies through the intellect by a knowledge which is immaterial, universal 
and necessary 

Reply Ob] 1 These words of Augustine are to be understood as referring 
to the medium of intellectual knowledge, and not to its object For the 
intellect knows bodies by understanding them, not indeed through bodies, 
nor through material and corporeal likenesses, but through immaterial and 
intelligible species, which can be in the soul by their own essence 

Reply Ob] 2 As Augustine says, it is not correct to say that as the sense 
knows only bodies so the intellect knows only spiritual things,’’ for it would 
follow that God and the angels would not know bodies The reason for this 
diversity is that the lower power does not extend to those things that belong 
to the higher power, whereas the higher power accomplishes in a more ex- 
cellent manner what belongs to the lower power 

Reply 06 ; 3 Every movement presupposes something immovable For 
when a change of quality occurs, the substance remains unmoved, and when 
there is a change of substantial form, matter remains unmoved Moreover, 
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mutable things have immovable dispositions, for instance, though Socrates 
be not always sitting, yet it is an immovable truth that whenever he does 
sit he remains 111 one place For this reason there is nothing to hinder t,ur 
having an immovable science of movable things 


Second ArUcle 

WHETHER THE SOUL UNDERSTANDS CORPOREAL THINGS 
THROUGH ITS ESSENCE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection r It would seem that the soul understands corporeal things 
through its essence For Augustine says that the soul collects and lays hold 
of the images oj bodies which are jotmrd in the soul and of the soul, for in 
jormtng them it gives them something of its own sub dance But the soul 
understands bodies by the likenesses of bodies Therefore the soul knows 
bodies through its essence, which it emplojs for the formation of such 
likenesses, and from which it Inrms them 

Oij 3 Further, the Philosopher says that the soul, after a fashion, is 
everything Since, therefore, like is known by like, it seems that the soul 
knows corporeal things through ilself 

Obj 3 Further, the soul is superior to corporeal creatures Now lower 
things are in higher things in a more eminent way than m themselves, as 
Dionysius says Therefore all corporeal creatures exist in a more excellent 
way m the essence of the soul than m themselves Therefore the soul can 
know corporeal creatures through its essence 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the mind gathers the knowledge of 
corporeal things through the bodily senses ” But the soul itself cannot be 
known through the bodily senses Therelnre it dues not know corporeal 
things through itself 

I answer that. The ancient philosophers held that the soul knows bodies 
through its essence For it was universally admitted that like is known by 
like But they thought that the form of the thing known is in the knower 
in the same way as in the thing knoisn The Platonists however were of a 
contrary opinion For Plato, having observed that the intellectual soul has 
an immaterial nature,'" and an immaterial mode of knowing, =" held that the 
forms of the things known subsist immaterially But the earlier natural 
philosophers, observing that the things known are corporeal and material, 
held that they must exist material!}' even in the soul that knows them And 
therefore, in older to ascribe to the soul a knowledge of all things, they held 
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that it has the same nature m common with all And because the nature ol 
an effect is determined by its principles, they ascribed to the soul the nature 
of a principle-^ Hence it is that those who thought fire to be the principle 
of all, held that the soul had the nature of fire,^® and in like manner as to 
air^* and water Lastly, Empedocles, who held the existence of four ma- 
terial elements and two principles of movement,^" said that the soul was 
composed of these Consequently, since they held that thmgs existed in 
thesDul materially, they maintained that all thesoul’s knowledge is material, 
thus falling to distinguish intellect from sense 

But this opinion will not hold First, because in the material principle of 
which they were speaking, effects do not exist save m potentiality But a 
thing IS not known according as it is m potentiality, but only according as 
It IS in act, as is shown m Metaph ix therefore neither is a power known 
except through its act It was therefore insufficient to ascribe to the soul the 
nature of the principles of things in order to guarantee to the soul a knowl- 
edge of all thmgs, it was further necessary to admit in the soul the natures 
and forms of each individual effect, for instance, of bone, flesh, and the like 
Thus does Aristotle argue against Empedocles Secondly, because if it 
were necessary for the thing known to exist materially in the knower, there 
would be no reason why things which have a material existence outside the 
soul should be devoid of knowledge, why, for instance, if by fire the soul 
knows fire, that fire also which is outside the soul should not have knowledge 
of fire 

We must conclude, therefore, that the material things known must needs 
exist in the knower, not materially, but rather immaterially The reason for 
this IS that the act of knowledge extends to things outside the knower, for 
we know even the things that are outside us Now by matter the form of a 
thing IS determined to some one thing Therefore it is clear that knowledge 
is in inverse ratio to materiality Consequently, things that are not receptive 
of forms, save materially, have no power of knowledge whatever — such as 
plants, as the Philosopher says ** But the more immaterially a being receives 
the form of the thing known, the more perfect is its knowledge Therefore 
the intellect, which abstracts the species not only from matter, but also 
from the individuating conditions of matter, knows more perfectly than the 
senses, which receive the form of the thing known, without matter indeed, 
but subject to material conditions Moreover, among the senses themselves, 
sight has the most perfect knowledge, because it is the least material, as we 
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have remarked above So, too, among intellects, the more perfect is the 
more immaterial 

It is therefore clear from the foregoing, that if there be an intellect which 
knows all things by its essence, then its essence must needs have all things 
in itself imtnatErially , much as the early philosophers held that the essence 
of the soul must be composed actually of the principles of all material 
things in order to know all things Now it is proper to God that His essence 
comprise all things immaterially, as effects pre-exist virtually in their cause 
God alone, therefore, understands all things through His essence, but neither 
the human soul nor the angels can do so 

Rtplv Obj r Augustine in that passage is speaking of an imaginary 
vision, which takes place through the images of bodies To the formation of 
such images the soul gives part of its substance, just as a subject is given 
in order to be informed by some form In this way the soul makes such 
images from itself, not that the soul or some part of the soul be turned into 
this or that image, hut just as we sav that a body is made into something 
colored because of its being informed with color That this is the sense is 
clear from the sequel For he says that the soul k?ips someihtni; — namely, 
not informed with such an image — which rt able jrirly to jud^c oj the 
species of these images, and that this is the mmd or intellect And he says 
that the part which is informed with these images — namely, the imagina- 
tion — IS common to us and beasts 

Reply Ob) 2 AusLiille did not hold that the soul was actually composed 
□f all things, as did the earlier naturalists, he said that the soul is all 
things, after a fashion, inasmuch as it is m potentiality to all — through the 
senses, to all sensible things, through the mtellert, to al] intelligible things 

Reply Ob; 3 Every creature lus a finite and determinate being There- 
fore, although the essence of a higher creature has a certain likeness to a 
lower creature, inasmuch as Lhry share in a common genus, yet it has not a 
complete likeness thereof, heiause it is determined to a certain species other 
than the species of the lower creature But the divine essence is a perfect 
likeness of all that may he found to exist in things created, being the uni- 
versal principle of all 


Third Arlulc 

WHETHER THE SOUL UNDERSTANDS ALL THINGS THROUGH 
INNATE species’ 

IVe proi eed thus tn the Third Article — 

Obiectiov 1 It would seem that the soul understands all things through 
innate species For Gregory saj's, in a homily for the Ascension, that man 
has understanding in common with the angels^* But angels understand all 
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things through innate species wherefore in the Book of Cartses it is said that 
every intelligence is full of forms Therefore the soul alsohas innate species 
of things, by means of which it understands corporeal things 

Ob] 2 Further, the intellectual soul is more excellent than corporeal 
primary matter But primary matter was created by God under the forms 
to which It has potentiality Therefore much more is the intellectual soul 
created by God with intelligible species And so the soul understands corpo- 
real things through innate species 

Ob] 3 Further, no one can answer the truth except concerning what he 
knows But even a person untaught, and devoid of acquired knowledge, 
answers the truth to every question if put to him m orderly fashion, as we 
hnd related m theJffeno of Plato concerning a certain individuaP® There- 
fore we have some knowledge of things even before we acquire knowledge, 
which would not be the case unless we had innate species Therefore the 
soul understands corporeal things through innate species 

On the contrary, The Philosopher, speaking of the intellect, says that it 
is like a tablet on which nothing is written 

/ answer that, Since form is the principle of action, a thing must he re- 
lated to the form which is the principle of an action in the same way as it 
IS to that action For instance, if upward motion is from lightness, then 
that which moves upwards only potentially must needs be only potentially 
light, but that which actually moves upwards must needs be actually light 
Now we observe that man sometimes is only a potential knower, both as 
to sense and as to intellect And he is reduced from such potentiality to act 
— through the action of sensible objects on his senses, to the act of sensa- 
tion by instruction or discovery, to the act of understanding Therefore 
we must Say that the cognitive soul is in potentiality both to the likenesses 
which are the principles of sensing, and to the likenesses which are the 
principles of understanding For this reason Aristotle held that the intellect 
by which the soul understands has no innate species, but is at first in poten- 
tiality to dll such species 

But since that which actually has a form is sometimes unable to act ac- 
cording to that form because of some hindrance (as a light thing may be 
hindered from moving upwards), for this reason Plato held that man’s in- 
tellect is naturally filled with all intelligible species, but that, by being 
united to the body, it is hindered from the realiaation of its act But this 
seems to be unreasonable First, because, if the soul has a natural knowl- 
edge of all things, it seems impossible for the soul so far to forget the 
existence of such knowledge as not to know itself to be possessed of it For 
no man forgets what he knows naturally, c g , that every whole is larger than 
its part, and the like And especially unreasonable does this seem if we 
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suppose that it is natural to the soul to be united ta the body, as we have 
established above,""' for it is unreasonable that the natural operation of a 
thing be totally hindered by that which belongs to it naturally Secondly, 
the falseness of this opinion is clearly proved from the fact that if a sense 
be wanting, the knowledge of what is apprehended through that sense is 
also wanting For instance, a man who is hoin blind can have no knowledge 
of colors This would not be the case if the soul had innate likenesses of all 
intelligible things We must therefore conclude that the soul does not know 
corporeal things through innate species 

Reply Ob) i Man indeed has understanding in common with the angels, 
but not in the same degree of perfection, just as the lower grades of bodies, 
which merely exist, according to (iregory, have not the same degree of per- 
fection as the higher bodies For the matter of the lower bodies is not 
totally completed by its form, but is in potentiality to forms which it has 
not, whereas the matter of the heavenly bodies is totally completed by its 
form, so that it is not in potentiality to any other form, as we have said 
above In the same way the angelic intellect is perfected by intelligible 
species, in accordance with its nature, whereas the human intellect is in 
potentiality to such species 

Reply Ob] 2 Primary matter has substantial being through its form, 
and consequently it had need to be created under some form, for otherwise 
It would not be in act But when once it exists under one form it is in poten- 
tiality to others On the other hand, the intellect does not receive sub- 
stantial being through the intelligible species, and therefore there is no 
comparts on 

Reply Ob] 3 If questions be put in an orderly fashion, they proceed 
from universal self-evident principles to what is particular Now by such 
a process knowledge is prodoced in the soul of the learner Therefore, when 
he answers the truth to a subsequent question, this is not because he had 
knowledge previously, but bicause he then acquires such knowledge for the 
first time For it matters not whether the teacher proceed from universal 
principles to conclusions by questioning or by asserting, for in either case 
the intellect of the listener is assured of what follows hy that which pre- 
ceded 


Fourth Article 

WHETHEF THE INTELLIGIBLE SPECIES ABE DERIVED BV THE 
SOUL FROM CERTAIN SEPAH4TE FORMS? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intelligible species are derived by 
the soul from some separate forms For whatever is such by participation is 
caused by what is such essentially, for instance, that which is on fire is re- 
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duced tD fire 35 it^ [lause But the intellectual soul, in so far as it is actually 
understanding, participates in the intelligibles themselves, for, in a man- 
ner, the intellect in act is the thing understood in act Therefore that which 
in itself and in its essence is understood in act, is the cause that the intellec- 
tual Soul actually understands Now that which in its essence is actually 
understood is a form existing without matter Therefore the intelligible 
species, by which the soul understands, are caused by some separate forms 

Obj z Further, the intelligible is to the intellect as the sensible is to the 
sense But the sensible species which are in the senses, and by which we 
sense, are caused by the sensible things which exist actually outside the soul 
Therefore the intelligible species, by which our intellect understands, are 
caused by some things actually intelligible, existing outside the soul But 
these can be nothing else than forms separate from matter Therefore the 
intelligible forms of our intellect are derived from some separate substances 

Ob] 3 Further, whatever is m potentiality is reduced to act by some- 
thing actual If, therefore, our intellect, previously in potentiality, after- 
wards actually understands, this must needs be caused by some intellect 
which IS always in act But this is a separate intellect Therefore the in- 
telligible species, by whi± we actually understand, are caused by some 
separate substances 

On the contrary, If this were true, we should not need the senses in order 
to understand And this is proved to be false especially from the fact that if 
a man be wanting in a sense, he cannot have any knowledge of the sensibles 
corresponding to that sense 

I answer that, Some have held that the intelligible species of our intellect 
are derived from certain separate Forms or substances And this in two 
ways For Plato, as we have said, held that the forms of sensible things 
subsist by themselves without matter eg, the Form of a man which he 
called man-in-himself, and the Form or Idea of a horse which he called 
horsc-m-itself, and so forth He said therefore that these Forms are partici- 
pated both by our soul and by corporeal matter by our soul, for knowl- 
edge,^'* and by corporeal matter for being,*® so that, just as corporeal mat- 
ter, by participating the Idea of a stone, becomes an individual stone, so 
our intellect, by participating the Idea of a stone, is made to understand a 
stone Now the participation of an Idea takes place by some likeness of the 
Idea in the participator, in the way that a model is participated by a copy ** 
So just as he held that the sensible forms, which are in corporeal matter, are 
derived from the Ideas as certain likenesses of them, so he held that the 
intelligible species of our intellect are likenesses of the Ideas, derived there- 
from And for this reason, as we have said above, he referred sciences and 
definitions to those Ideas 
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But since it is contrary to the nature nf sensible things that their forms 
should subsist without matter, as Aristotle proves in many ways,'*® Avi- 
cenna, Setting this opinion aside, held that the intelligible species of all 
sensible things, instead of subsisting in themselves without matter, pre- 
emst immaterially m some separate intellects*’ From the first of these in- 
tellects, said he, such species are derived by a second, and so on to the last 
separate intellect which he called the aqcnt intellect From the agent in- 
tellect, according to him, intelligible species flow into our souls, and sensible 
species into corporeal matter*® And so Avicenna agrees with Plato in this, 
that the intelligible species of our intellect are derived from certain separate 
Forms, hut these Plato held to subsist of themselves, while Avicenna placed 
them in the agent intellect They differ, too, in this respect, that Avicenna 
held that the intelligible species do not remain in our intellect after it has 
ceased actually to understand, and that it needs to turn fto the agent in- 
tellect] m order to receive them anew *" Consequently, he does not hold that 
the soul has innate knowledge as Plato, who held that the participations of 
the Ideas remain immovably in the soul 

But in this opinion no sufficient reason can be assigned for the soul being 
united to the body For it cannot be said that the intellectual soul is united 
to the body for the sake of the body, since neither is form for the sake of 
matter, nor is the mover for the sake of the thing moved, but rather the 
reverse Especially does the body seem necessary to the intellectual soul for 
the latter's proper operation, which is to understand, since as to its being, 
the soul does not depend on the body But if the soul by its very nature had 
an inborn aptitude for receiving intelligible species only through the influ- 
ence of certain separate principles, and were not to receive them from the 
senses, it would not need the body in order to understand Hence, it would be 
united to the body to no purpose 

But if it be said that our soul needs the senses in order to understand, m 
that It is in some way awakened by them to the consideration of those 
things whose intelligible species it receives from the separate principles,” 
even this seems an insufficient explanation For this awakening does not seem 
necessary to the soul, except in as far as it is overcome by sleep, as the 
Platonists expressed it, and by forgetfulness, through its union with the 
body,®* and thus the senses would be ol no use to the intellectual soul ex- 
cept for the purpose of removing the obstacle which the soul encounters 
through Its union with the body '''' k imsequently , the reason for the union of 
the soul with the body still remains unexplained 
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And if it be said, with Avicenna, that the senses are necessary to the soul 
because by them it is reused to turn to the agent intellect from which it re- 
ceives the species,®^ neither is this a sufficient explanation Because if it is 
natural for the soul tn understand through species derived from the agent 
intellect, it would follow that the soul can turn to the agent intellect from 
the inclination of its very nature, or through being roused by another sense 
to turn to the agent intellect, and receive the species of those sensible 
things for which we are missing a sense And thus a man born blind could 
have knowledge of colors, which is clearly untrue We must therefore con- 
clude that the intelligible species, by which our soul understands, are not 
derived from separate forms 

Reply Ob] i The intelligible species which are participated by our in- 
tellect are reduced, as to their first cause, to a first principle which is by its 
essence intelligible — namely, God But they proceed from that principle by 
way of the forms of sensible and material things, from which we gather 
knowledge, as Dionysius says 

Reply Ob] 2 Material things, as to the being which they have outside 
the soul, may be actually sensible, but not actually intelligible Therefore 
there is no comparison between sense and intellect 

Reply Ob] 3 Our possible intellect is reduced from potentiality to act 
by some being in act, that is, by the agent intellect, which is a power of 
the soul, as we have said, '''' and not by any separate intellect, as a proximate 
cause, although perchance as a remote cause 

Fiflh Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL KNOWS MATERIAL 
THINGS IN THE ETERNAL EXEMPLARS? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellectual soul does not know ma- 
terial things in the eternal exemplars For that in which anything is known 
must itself be known more and antecedently But the intellectudl soul of 
man, in the present state of life, does not know the eternal exemplars, for it 
does not know God in Whom the eternal exemplars exist, but is united to 
God as to the unknown, as Dionysius says Therefore the soul does not 
know all in the eternal exemplars 

Ob] 2 Further, it is written [Rom 1 zo] that the invisible things uj 
God are clearly seen by the things that are made But among the in- 

visible things of God are the eternal exemplars Therefore the eternal 
exemplars are known through creatures, and not the converse 

Dfi; 3 Further, the eternal exemplars are nothing else but ideas, for 
Augustine says that ideas are permanent exemplars existing in the divine 
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nuad "* If therefore we say that the intellectual soul knows all things in the 
eternal exemplars, we come back to the opinion of Plato who said that all 
knowledge is derived from them 

On the contrary, Augustine says. If we both sec that what you say ts true, 
and if we both see that what I say ts true, where do we see this, 1 pray? 

either do / See it in you, nor do you see it in me, hut we both see it in the 
unchangeable truth which ts above our minds''’* Now the unchangeable 
truth IS contained in the eternal exemplars Therefore the intellectual soul 
knows all truths in the eternal exemplars 

I answer that, As Augustine says I] those who are called philosophers 
said by chance anything that was true and consistent with our faith, we must 
claim it from them as from unjust possessors For some of the doctrines of 
the pagans are spurious imitations or superstitious inventions, which we 
must be careful to avoid when we renounce the society of the pagans ““ 
Consequently whenever Augustine, who was imbued with the doctrines 
of the Platonists, found in then teaching anything consistent with faith, 
he adopted it, and those things which he found contrary to faith he 
amended Now Plato held, as we have said above, that the forms of things 
subsist of themselves apart from matter These he called Ideas, and he said 
that our intellect knows all things by participation in them, sr that just as 
corporeal matter, by participating in the Idea of a stone, becomes a stone, 
so our intellect, by participating in the same Idea, has knowledge of a stone. 
But it seems contrary to faith that the forms of things should subsist of 
themselves without matter outside the things themselves, as the Platonists 
held, asserting that life-in-itsclj and wisdom-in-itselj are certain creative 
substances, as Dionysius relates ''' Therefore, in the place of the Ideas de- 
fended by Plato, Augustine said lhat the exemplars of all creatures existed 
in the divine mind It is according to these that all things are formed, as 
well as that the human soul knows all things *“ 

When, therefore, the question is asked Does the human soul know all 
things in the eternal exemplars? we must reply that one thing is said to be 
known in another in two ways FirsI, as in an object itself known, as one 
may see in a mirror the images of the things reflected therein In this way the 
soul, in the present state of life, cannot see all things in the eternal exem- 
plars, but thus the blessed, who see God and all things in Him, know all 
things m the eternal exemplars Secondly, one thing is said to be known in 
another as in a principle of knowledge, and thus we might Say that we see 
in the sun what we see by the sun And thus we must needs say that the 
human soul knows all things in the eternal exemplars, since by participation 
in these exemplars we know all things For the intellectual light itself, 
which is in us, is nothing else than a participated likeness of the uncreated 
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light, in which are contained the eternal exemplars Whence it is written 
(fj IV 6 , 7 ), Many say who showetk us good things? which question the 
Psalmist answers, The light oj Thy countenance, 0 Lord, is signed upon us, 
as though to say By the seal of the divine light in us, all things are made 
known to us 

But since besides the intellectual light which is in us, intelligible species, 
which are derived from things, are required in order that we may have 
knowledge of material things, therefore this knowledge is not due merely to 
a participation of the eternal exemplars, as the Platomsts held, maintaining 
that the mere participation in the Ideas sufficed tor knowledge There- 
fore Augustine says Although the philosophers prove by convincing argu- 
ments that all things occur in time according to the eternal exemplars, were 
they able to see in the eternal exemplars, or to find out from them, how many 
kinds of animals there are and the origin oj each? Did they not seek for this 
information from the story oj times and plates?'^* 

Now that Augustine did not understand all things to be known in their 
eternal exemplars or in the unchangeable truth, as though the eternal ex- 
emplars themselves were seen, is clear from what he says, viz , that not 
each and every rational soul can be stud to be worthy oj that vision, namely, 
of the eternal exemplars, but only those that are holy and pure,*^ such as 
the souls of the blessed 

From what has been said the objections are easily solved 


Sixth Article 

WHETHEK INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE IS DERIVED FROM 
SENSIBLE THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — • 

Objection i It would seem that intellectual knowledge is not derived 
from sensible things For Augustine says that we cannot expect to acquire 
the pure truth from the senses of the body '''■ This he proves in two ways 
First, because, whatever the bodily senses reach is continually being 
changed, and what is never the same cannot be perceived Secondly, be- 
cause, whatever we perceive by the body, even when not present to the 
senses, may be present in their images, as when we are asleep or angry, yet 
we cannot discern by the senses whether what we perceive be the sensible 
things themselves, or their deceptive images Now nothing can be perceived 
which cannot be distinguished from its counterfeit And so he concludes that 
we cannot expect to learn the truth from the senses But intellectual knowl- 
edge apprehends the truth Therefore intellectual knowledge cannot be con- 
veyed by the senses 
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Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says We must not think that the body can 
make any impression on the spirit, as though the spirit were to subject itself 
like matter to the body’s action, for that which acts is in every way more 
excellent than that which it acts on Whence he concludes that the body 
does not cause its image in the spirit, but the spirit itself causes it in itself 
Therefore intellectual knowledge is not derived from sensible things 

Ohj 3 Further, an effect dues not surpass the power of its cause But 
intellectual knowledge extends beyond sensible things, for we understand 
some things which cannot be perceived by the senses Therefore intellectual 
knowledge is not derived from sensible things 

On the contrary. The Philosopher proves that the origin of knowledge is 
from the senses 

I answer that. On this point the philosophers held three opinions For 
Democritus held that all knowledge is caused by images issuing from the 
bodies we think of and entering into our souls, as Augustine says in his letter 
to Dioscorus ““ And Aristotle says that Democritus held that knowledge is 
caused by a discharge of images And the reason lor this opinion was that 
bath Democritus and the other early philosophers did not distinguish be- 
tween intellect and sense, as Aristotle relates"' Consequently, since the 
sense is immuted by the sensible, they thought that all our knowledge is 
caused merely by an immutalinn from sensible things This immutation 
Democritus held to be caused by a discharge of images 

Plato, on the other hand, held that the intellect differs from sense, and 
that it is an immaterial power not making use of a corporeal organ for its 
action’’^ And since the incorporeal cannot be affected by the corporeal, he 
held that intellectual knowledge is not brought about by sensible things 
immuting the intellect, but by the participation in separate intelligible 
forms by the intellect, as we have said above Moreover he held that sense 
IS a power operating through itself Consequently not even the sense itself, 
since it IS a spiritual power, is affected by sensible things , but the sensible or- 
gans are affected by the sensible, with the result that the soul is in a way 
roused to form within itself the species of the sensible Augustine seems to 
touch on this opinion where he says that the body feels not, but the soul 
through the body, which it makes use of as a kind of messenger, for repro- 
ducing within itself what is announced from without Thus according to 
Plato, neither does intellectual knowledge proceed from sensible knowledge, 
nor does sensible knowledge itself come entirely from sensible things, but 
these rouse the sensible soul to sensation, and the senses likewise rouse the 
intellect to the act of understanding 

Aristotle chase a middle course For with Plato he agreed that intellect 
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and sense are different But he held that the sense has not its proper 
□peration without the cooperatinn of the body, so that to sense ts not an act 
0} the soul alone, but of the compostte ’’’ And he held the same in regard to 
all the operations of the sensitive part Since, therefore, it is not incongruous 
that the sensible things which are outside the soul should produce some effect 
in the composite, Aristotle agreed with Democritus in this, that the opera- 
tions of the sensitive part are caused by the impression of the sensible on 
the sense, not indeed by a discharge, as Democritus said, but by some kind 
of operation Democritus, it must be remembered, maintained that every 
action IS by way of a discharge of atoms, as we gather from De Gener 1 
But Aristotle held that the intellect has an operation in which the body does 
not share Now nothing corporeal can male an impression on the incorpo- 
real And therefore, in order to cause the intellectual operation, according 
to Aristotle, the impression caused by sensible bodies does not suffice, but 
something more noble is required, for the agent ts mure noble than the 
patient, as he says Not, be it observed, in the sense that the intellectual 
operation is effected in us by the mere impression of some superior beings, 
as Plato held but that the higher and more noble agent which he calls the 
agent intellect, of which we have spoken above,’® causes the phantasms re- 
ceived from thesenses to be actually intelligible, by a process of abstraction 

According to this opinion, then, on the part of the phantasms, intellectual 
knowledge is caused by the senses But since the phantasms cannot of them- 
selves immute the possible intellect, but require to be made actually intel- 
ligible by the agent intellect, it cannot be said that sensible knowledge is the 
total and perfect cause of intellectual knowledge, but rather is in a way the 
matter of the cause 

Reply Ob) i These words of Augustine mean that truth is not entirely 
from the senses For the light of the agent intellect is needed, through which 
we know the truth of changeable things unchangeably, and discern things 
themselves from their likenesses 

Reply Ob) 2 In this passage Augustine speaks not of intellectual but of 
imaginary knowledge And since, according to the opinion of Plato, the 
imagination has an operation which belongs to the soul only, Augustine, in 
order to show that corporeal images are impressed on the imagination, not 
by bodies hut by the soul, uses the same argument as Aristotle does in prov- 
ing that the agent intellect must be separate, namely, because the agent is 
more noble than the patient And without doubt, according to the above 
opinion, in the imagination there must needs be not only a passive but also 
an active power But if we hold, according to the opinion of Aristotle,®’ that 
the action of the imaginative power is an action of the composite, there is no 
difficulty, because the sensible body is more noble than the organ of the 
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animal, in so far as 1 1 is compared to it as a being in act to a being in poten- 
tiality, even as the object actually colored is compared to the pupil which is 
potentially colored Now, although the first immutation of the imagination 
IS through the agency of the sensible, since the phantasm is a ’movement pro- 
duced m accordanae Tinth sensalton,^^ nevertheless, it may be said that there 
IS in man an operation which by division and composition forms images of 
various things, even of things not perceived by the senses And Augustine’s 
words may be taken in this sense 

Reply Ob] j Sensitive knowledge is not the entire cause of intellectual 
knowledge And therefore it is not strange that intellectual knowledge should 
extend beyond sensitive knowledge 


Spvcnlh Article 

WHETHEH THF INTtLLrtT CAN UNULRSTAND ACTUALLY 

THROUGH THE I N TELI I LIBLF SIM CIES OF WHICH IT IS 
POSSESSED, WITH OUT TURNING TO THE PHANTASMS? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh ArUde — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellect can understand actually 
through the intelligible species of which it is possessed, without turning to 
the phantasms For the intellect is niaile actual by the intelligible species 
by which it is informed But if the intellect is in act, it understands There- 
fore the intelligible species suffices fur the intellect to understand actually, 
without turning to the phantasms 

Obj 2 Further, the imagination is more dependent on the senses than the 
intellect on the imagination But the imagination can actually imagine in the 
absence of the sensible Therefore much more can the intellect understand 
without turning to the phantasms 

06; 3 There are no phantasms of incorporeal things, for the imagination 
does not transcend time and spare If, therefore, our intellect cannot under- 
stand anything actually without tuiiiing to the phantasms, it follows that it 
cannot understand anything incorporeal Which is clearly false, for we 
understand truth, and God, and the angels 

Dn the contrary, The Philosopher says that the soul understands nothing 
without a phantasm 

I answer that, In the state of the present life, in which the soul is united to 
a corruptible body, it is impossible for our intellect to understand anything 
actually, except by turning to phantasms And of this there are two indica- 
tions First of all because the intellect, being a power that does not make use 
of a corporeal organ, would in no way be hindered in its act through the 
lesion of a corporeal organ, if there were not required for its act the act of 
some power that does make use of a corporeal organ Now sense, imagination 
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and the other powers belonging to the sensitive part make use of a corporeal 
organ Therelore it is clear that for the intellect to understand actually, not 
only when it acquires new knowledge, but also when it uses knowledge al- 
ready acquired, there is need for the act of the imagination and of the other 
powers For when the act of the imagination is hindered by a lesion of the 
corporeal organ, for instance, in a case of frenzy, or when the act of the 
memory is hindered, as in the case of lethargy, we see that a man is hindered 
from understanding actually even those things of which he had a previous 
knowledge Secondly, anyone can eaperience this of himself, that when 
he tries to understand something, he forms certain phantasms to serve him 
by way of examples, in which as it were he examines what he is desirous of 
understanding For this reason it is that when we wish to help someone to 
understand something, we lay examples before him, from which he can form 
phantasms for the purpose of understanding 

Now the reason for this is that the power of knowledge is proportioned to 
the thing known Therefore the proper object of the angelic intellect, which 
IS entirely separate from a body, is an intelligible substance separate from 
a body Whereas the proper object of the human intellect, which is united to 
a body, IS the quiddity or nature existing in corporeal matter, and it is 
through these natures of visible things that it rises to a certain knowledge of 
things invisible Now it belongs to such a nature to exist in some individual, 
and this cannot be apart from corporeal matter, for instance, it belongs to 
the nature of a stone to be in an individual stone, and to the nature of a 
horse to be in an individual horse, and so forth Therefore the nature of a 
stone or any material thing cannot be known completely and truly, except 
in as much as it is known as existing in the individual Now we apprehend 
the individual through the sense and the imagination And, therefore, for 
the intellect to understand actually its proper object, it must of necessity 
turn to the phantasms in order to perceive the universal nature existing m 
the individual But if the proper object of our intellect were a separate form, 
□r if, as the Platonists say, the natures of sensible things subsisted apart from 
the individual, there would be no need for the intellect to turn to the phan- 
tasms whenever it understands 

Reply Oh] i The species preserved in the possible intellect exist there 
habitually when it does not understand them actually, as we have said 
above Therefore for us to understand actually, the fact that the species 
are preserved does not suffice, we need further to make use of them in a 
majiner befitting the things of which they are the species, which things are 
natures existing in individuals 

Reply Obj 2 Even the phantasm is the likeness of an individual thing, 
and so the imagination does not need any further likeness of the individual, 
whereas the intellect does 
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Reply D6; 3 Incorporeal beings, of which there are no phantasms, are 
known to us by comparison with sensible bodies of which there are phan- 
tasms Thus we understand truth by considering a thing in which we see the 
truth, and God, as Dionysius says,®’' we know as cause, by way of excess and 
by way of remotion Other incorporeal substances we know, in the state of 
the present life, only by way of remotion or by some comparison to corporeal 
things Hence, when we understand something about these beings, we need 
to turn to the phantasms of bodies, although there are no phantasms of these 
beings themselves 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THE JUDOMKNT OF THE INTFLIECT IS 
HINDERED THROUGH SUSPFNSION OF THE 
SCNSIl IVF P OWl RS ? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article - — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the judgment of the intellect is not hin- 
dered by suspension of the sensitive powers For the superior does not depend 
on the inferior But the judgment of the intellect is higher than the senses 
Therefore the judgment of the intellect is not hindered through suspension 
of the senses 

Obj 2 Further, to syllogize is an act of the intellect But during sleep the 
senses are suspended, as is said in De Somno ct Figi/ia,*"' and yet it sometimes 
happens to us to syllogize while asleep Therefore the judgment of the intel- 
lect IS not hindered through suspension of the senses 

On the contrary, What a man does while asleep, against the moral law, is 
not imputed to him as a sin, .is Augustine says But this would not be the 
case if man, while asleep, had free use of his reason and intellect Therefore 
the judgment of the intellect is hindered by suspension of the senses 

/ ansuter that, As we have said above, our intellect’s proper and propor- 
tionate object IS the nature of a sensible thing Now a perfect judgment con- 
cerning anything cannot be formed, unless all that pertains to that thing be 
known, especially if that be ignored which is the term and end of judgment 
For the Philosopher says that as the end of practical science is a work, so the 
end of the science of nature is that which is perceived principally through 
the senses For the smith does not seek the knowledge of a knife except for 
the purpose of producing this individual knife, and in like manner the 
natural philosopher does not seek to know the nature of a stone and of a 
horse, save for the purpose of knowing the essential properties of those things 
which he perceives with his senses Now it is clear that a smith cannot judge 
perfectly of a knife unless he knows what making this particular knife 
means, and in like manner the natural philosopher cannot judge perfectly 
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of natural things, unless he knows sensible things But in the present state □( 
life, whatever we understand we know by comparison with natural sensible 
things Consequently it is not possible for our intellect to form a perfect 
judgment while the senses are suspended, through which sensible things are 
known to us 

Reply Obj r Although the intellect is superior to the senses, nevertheless 
in a manner it receives from the senses, and its first and principal objects are 
founded in sensible things Hence, suspension of the senses necessarily in- 
volves a hindrance to the judgment of the intellect 

Reply Ob] 2 The senses are suspended in the sleeper through certain 
evaporations and the escape of certain exhalations, as we read in De Somno 
et Vtgilta ““ And, therefore, according to the disposition of such evaporation, 
the senses are more or less suspended For when the movement of the vapors 
IS very agitated, not only are the senses suspended, but also the imagination, 
so that there are no phantasms, as happens especially when a man falls 
asleep after much eating and drinking If, however, the movement of the 
vapors be somewhat less violent, phantasms appear, but distorted and with- 
out sequence, as happens in a case of fever And if the movement be still 
more attenuated, the phantasms will have a certain sequence, as happens 
especially towards the end of sleep, and in sober men and those who are 
gifted with a strong imagination If the movement be very slight, not only 
does the imagination retain its freedom, but even the common sense is partly 
freed, so that sometimes while asleep a man may judge that what he sees is 
a dream, discerning, as it were, between things and their images Neverthe- 
less, the common sense remains partly suspended, and therefore, although 
it discriminates some images from reality, yet it is always deceived in some 
particular Therefore, while a man is asleep, according as sense and imagina- 
tion are free, so is the judgment of his intellect unfettered, though not en- 
tirely Consequently, if a man syllogizes while asleep, when he wakes up he 
invariably recognizes a flaw in some respect. 
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Question LXXXV 


THE MODE AND ORDER OF UNDERSTANDING 
(/« Eight Articles) 

We come now to consider Lhe mode and order of understanding Under this 
head there are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether our intellect under- 
stands by abstracting species from the phantasms? (2) Whether the intel- 
ligihle species abstracted from the phantasms are what our intellect under- 
stands, or that whereby it understands? (3) Whether our intellect naturally 
first understands the more universal? (4) Whether our intellect can know 
many things at the same time? (s) Whether our intellect understands hy 
composition and division? (S) Whether the intellect can err? (7) Whether 
one intellect can understand the same thing better than another? (§) 
Whether our intellect understands the indivisible before the divisible? 

First Article 

•WHETHER OUR INTELLECT UNDERSTANDS CORPOREAL AND 

MATERIAL THINGS BY ABSTRACTION FROM PHANTASMS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

■Objection 1 It would seem that our intellect does not understand corporeal 
and material things by abstraction from the phantasms For the intellect is 
false if It understands a thing otherwise than as it is Now the forms of 
material things do not emst in abstraction from the particular things repre- 
sented by the phantasms Therefore, if we understand material things by the 
abstraction of species from phantasms, there will be error in the intellect 

Obj 1 Further, material things are those natural things which include 
matter in their definition But nothing can be understood apart from that 
which enters into its definition Therefore material things cannot he under- 
stood apart from matter Now matter is the principle of individuation 
Therefore material things cannol be understood by the abstraction of the 
universal from the particular, and this is to abstract intelligible species from 
the phantasm 

Ob) 3 Further, the Philosopher says that the phantasm is to the intel- 
lectual soul what color is to the sight ? But seeing is not causeo by abstraction 
uf species from color, but by color impressing itself on the sight Therefore 
neither does the act of understanding take place by the abstraction of some- 
thing from the phantasms, but by the phantasms impressing themselves un 
the intellect 
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Obj ^ Further, the Philnsopher says that there are two things m the intel- 
lectual soul — the possible intellect and the agent intellect ^ But it does not 
belong to the possible intellect to abstract the intelligible species from the 
phantasm, but to receive them already abstracted Neither does it seem to 
be the function of the agent intellect, which is related to phantasms as light 
IS to colors, since light does not abstract anything from colors, hut rather 
acts on them Therefore in no way do we understand by abstraction from 
phantasms 

Obj 5 Further, the Philosopher says that nifelfecf Mndcrstandr lAe 
species in the phantasms , * and not, therefore, by abstraction 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says that things are intelligible in pro- 
portion as they are separable from matter^ Therefore material things must 
needs be understood according as they are abstracted from matter and from 
material images, namely, phantasms 

I answer that, As stated above, the object of knowledge is proportionate to 
the power of knowledge ’’ Now there are three grades of the cognitive powers 
For one cognitive power, namely, the sense, is the act of a corporeal organ 
And therefore the object of every sensitive power is a form as existing in 
corporeal matter, and since such matter is the principle of individuation, 
therefore every power of the sensitive part can have knowledge only of 
particulars There is another grade of cognitive power which is neither the 
act of a corporeal organ, nor in any way connected with corporeal matter 
Such IS the angelic intellect, the object of whose cognitive power is therefore 
a form existing apart from matter, for though angels know material things, 
yet they do not know them save in something immaterial, namely, either in 
themselves or in God But the human intellect holds a middle place, for it is 
not the act of an organ, and yet it is a power of the soul, which is the form of 
the body, as is clear from what we have said above “ And therefore it is proper 
to It to know a form existing individually in corporeal matter, but not as 
existing in this individual matter But to know” what is in individual matter, 
yet not as existing in such matter, is to abstract the form from individual mat- 
ter which IS represented by thephantasms Therefore we mustneeds say that 
our intellect understands material things by abstracting from phantasms, 
and that through material things thus considered we acquire some knowledge 
of immaterial things, just as, on the contrary, angels know material things 
through the immaterial 

But Plato, considering only the immateriality of the human intellect, and 
not that it IS somehow united to the body, held that the objects of the intel- 
lect are separate Ideas, and that we understand, not by abstraction, but 
rather by participating in abstractions, as was stated above 

Reply Ob] i Abstraction may occur in two ways First, by way of com- 
position and division, and thus we may understand that one thing does not 
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exist in SDme other, or that it is separate from it Secondly, by way of a simple 
and absolute consideration, and thus we understand one thing without con- 
sidering another Thus, Jar the intellect to abstract one from another things 
which are not really abstract from one another, doei, in the first mode of 
abstraction, imply falsehood But, in the second mode of abstraction, for the 
intellect to abstract things which are not really abstract from one another, 
does not involve falsehood, as clearly appears in the case of the senses For 
if we said that color is not in a colored body, ni that it is separate from it, 
there would be error in what we thought nr said But if we consider color and 
Its properties, without reference to the apple which is colored, or if we express 
in word what we thus understand, there is no error in such an opinion or as- 
sertion, for an apple is not essential lo color, and therefore color can be 
understood independently of the apple In the same way, the things which 
belong tn the species of a material thing, such as a stone, or a man, or ahorse, 
can be thought without the individual principles which do not belong to the 
notion of the species This is what we mean by abstracting the universal 
from the particular, or the intelligible species from the phantasm, in other 
words, this is to consider the nature of the species apart from its individual 
principles represented by the phantasms If, therefore, the intellect is said to 
be false when it understands a thing otherwise than as it is, that is so, if the 
word nihcrwtse refers to the thing understood, for the intellect is false when 
it understands a thing to b“ otherwise than as it is Hence, the intellect 
would lie false if it abstracted the species of a stone from its matter in such 
a way as to think that the species did not exist in matter, as Plato held ® 
But It is not so, if the word otherwise be taken as referring to the one who 
understands For it is quite true that the mode of understanding, in one who 
understands, is not the same as the mode of a thing in being, since the thing 
understood is immaterially in the one who understands, according to the 
mode of the intellect, and not materially, according to the mode of a material 
thing 

Reply Ob] 2 Some have thought that the species of a natural thing is a 
form only, and that matter is not part of the species “ If that were so, matter 
would not enter into the definition of natural things Therefore we must dis- 
agree and say that matter is twofold, common and signate, or individual 
common, such as flesh and bone, individual, such as this flesh and these 
bones The intellect therefore abstracts the species of a natural thing from 
the individual sensible matter, but not from the common sensible matter 
For example, it abstracts the species of man from this flesh and these bones, 
which do not belong to the species as such, but to the individual,"’ and need 
not be considered in the species But the species of man cannot be abstracted 
by the intellect from flesh and bones 
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Mathematical species, however, can be abstracted by the intellect nnt 
only from individual sensible matter, but also from common sensible matter. 
But they cannot he abstracted from common intelligible matter, but only 
from individual intelligihle matter For sensible matter is corporeal matter 
as subject to sensible qualities, such as being cold or hot, hard or soft, and 
the like, while intelligible matter is substance as subject to quantity Now 
It is manifest that quantity is m substance before sensible qualities are 
Hence quantities, such as number, dimension, and figures, which are the 
terminations of quantity, can be considered apart from sensible qualities, 
and this is to abstract them from sensible matter But they cannot be con- 
sidered without understanding the substance which is subject to the quan- 
tity, for that would be to abstract them from common intelligible matter Yet 
they can be considered apart from this or that substance, and this is to ab- 
stract them from individual intelligible matter 

But some things can be abstracted even from common intelligible matter, 
such as being, unity, potency, act, and the like, all of which can exist without 
matter, as can be verified in the case of immaterial substances And because 
Plato failed to consider the twofold kind of abstraction, as above explained, 
he held that all those things which we have stated to be abstracted by the in- 
tellect, are abstract in reality 

Reply Oh] 3 Colors, as being in individual corporeal matter, have the 
same mode of being as the power of sight, and therefore they can impress 
their own image on the eye But phantasms, since they are images of indi- 
viduals, and exist in corporeal organs, have not the same mode of being as 
the human intellect, as is clear from what we have said, and therefore they 
have not the power of themselves to make an impression on the possible in- 
tellect But through the power of the agent intellect, there results in the pos- 
sible intellect a certain likeness produced by the turning of the agent intellect 
toward the phantasms This likeness represents what is in the phantasms, but 
includes only the nature of the species It is thus that the intelligible species is 
said to be abstracted from the phantasm, not that the identical form which 
previously was in the phantasm is subsequently in the possible intellect, as a 
body transferred from one place to another 

Reply Ob] 4 Not only does the agent intellect illumine phantasms, it 
does more, by its power intelligible species are abstracted from phantasms 
It illumines phantasms because, just as the sensitive part acquires a greater 
power by its conjunction with the intellectual part, so through the power of 
the agent intellect phantasms are made more fit for the abstraction of intel- 
ligible intentions from them Now the agent intellect abstracts intelligible 
species from phantasms inasmuch as by its power we are able to take into 
□ur consideration the natures of spenes without individual conditions It is 
in accord with their likenesses that the possible intellect is informed 
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Reply Ob] 5 Our intellect both abstracts the intelligible species from 
phantasms, inasmuch as it considers the natures of things universally, and 
yet understands these natures in the phantasms, since it cannot understand 
the things, of which it abstracts the species, without turning to phantasms, as 
we have said above 


Second Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLIGIBLE SPECIES ABSTRACTED FROM 
PHANTASMS ARE RELATED TO OUR INTELLECT AS THAT 
WHICH IS UNDIHSTOOD^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Articli — 

Objection i It would seem that the intelligible species abstracted from 
phantasms are related to our intellect as that which is understood For the 
understood in act is in the one who understands since the understood in act 
IS the intellect itself in act But nothing of what is understood is in the actu- 
ally understanding intellect save the abstracted intelligible species There- 
fore this species is what is actually understood 

Ob] 2 Further, what IS actually understood must be in something, or else 
it would be nothing But it is not in something outside the soul, for, since 
what IS outside the soul is material, nothing therein can be actually under- 
stood Therefore what is actually understood is in the intellect Consequently 
it can be nothing else than the aforesaid intelligible species 

Ob] 3 Further, the Philosopher sa\ s that wordi arc sign^ oj the passions 
in the soul^’' But words signify the things understood, for we express by 
word what we understand Therefore these passions of the soul, viz , the in- 
telligible species, are what is actually understood 

On the contrary, The intelligible species is to the intellect what the sen- 
sible species is to the sense But the sensible species is not -what is perceived, 
but rather that by which the sense perceives Therefore the intelligible 
species is not what is actually understood, but that by which the intellect 
understands 

/ answer that, Some'^ have asserted that our intellectual powers know 
only the impressions made on them, as, fur example, that sense is cognizant 
only of the impression made on its own organ According to this theory, the 
intellect understands only its own impressions, namely, the intelligible 
species which ithas received 

This IS, however, manifestly false for two reasons First, because the things 
we understand are also the objects of science Therefore, if what we under- 
stand IS merely the inlelligihle species in the soul, it would follow that every 
science would be concerned, not with things outside the soul, but only with 
the intelligible species within the soul, just as, according to the teaching of 
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the Flatonists, all the sciences are about Ideas, which they held to be that 
which IS actually understood Secondly, it is untrue, because it would 
lead to the opinion of the ancients who maintained that whatever seems, ts 
true}^ and that consequently contradictories are true simultaneously For if 
a power knows only its own impressions, it can judge only of them Now a 
thing seems according to the impression made on the cognitive power Conse- 
quently the cognitive power will always judge of its own impression as such, 
and so every judgment will be true For instance, if taste perceived only its 
own impression, when anyone with a healthy taste perceives that honey is 
sweet, he would judge truly, and if anyone with a corrupt taste perceives that 
honey is bitter, this would be equally true, for each would judge according 
to the impression on his taste Thus every opinion, in fact, every sort of ap- 
prehension, would be equally true 

Therefore it must be said that the intelligible species is related to the in- 
tellect as that by which it understands Which IS proved thus Now action is 
twofold, as it IS said in Mctapk ix one which remains in the agent (for 
instance, to see and to understand), and another which passes into an ex- 
ternal object (for instance, to heat and to cut) Each of these actions pro- 
ceeds in virtue of some form And just as the form from which proceeds an 
act tending to something external is the likeness of the object of the action, 
as heat in the heater is a likeness of the thing heated, so the form from which 
proceeds an action remaining m the agent is a likeness of the object Hence 
that by which the sight sees is the likeness of the visible thing, and the like- 
ness of the thing understood, that is, the intelligible species, is the form by 
which the intellect understands But since the intellect reflects upon itself, 
by such reflection it understands both its own act of understanding, and the 
species by which it understands Thus the intelligible species is secondarily 
that which is understood, but that which is primarily understood is the thing, 
of which the species is the likeness 

This also appears from the opinion of the ancient philosophers, who said 
that like IS known by like For they said that the soul knows the earth out- 
side itself by the earth within itself, and so of the rest If, therefore, we take 
the species of the earth instead of the earth, m accord with Aristotle who says 
that a stone is not in the soul, hut only the likeness oj the stone , it follows 
that by means of its intelligible species the soul knows the things which are 
outside it 

Reply Ob] i The thing understood is in the knower by its own likeness 
It IS in this sense that we say that the thing actually understood is the intel- 
lect in act, because the likeness of the thing understood is the form of the 
intellect, just as the likeness of a sensible thing is the form of the sense in act 
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Henoe it does not follow that the abstracted intelhgible species is what is 
actually understood, but rather that it is the likeness thereof 

Reply Ob; 2 In these words fAe thing actually understood there is a 
double meaning — the thing which is understood, and the fact that it is 
understood In like manner, the words abstract universal mean two things, 
the nature of a thing and its abstraction or universality Therefore the nature 
itself which suffers the act of being understood, or the act of being abstracted, 
or the intention of universality, emsts only in individuals, but that it is un- 
derstood, abstracted or considered as universal is in the intellect We see 
something similar to this in the senses For the sight sees the color of the 
apple apart from its smell If therefore it he asked where is the color which is 
seen apart from the smell, it is quite clear that the color which is seen is only 
in the apple, but that it be perceived apart from the smell, this is owing to 
the sight, inasmuch as sight receives the likeness of color and not of smell 
In like manner, the humanity which is understood exists only in this or that 
man, but that humanity be apprehended without the conditions of individu- 
ality, that IS, that it be abstracted and consequently considered as universal, 
befalls humanity inasmuch as it is perceived by the intellect, m which there 
is a likeness of the specific nature, but not oi the individual principles 

Reply Ob) 3 There are two operations in thesensitive part One is limited 
to immutation, and thus the operation of the senses takes place when the 
senses are impressed by the sensible The other is formation, inasmuch as the 
imagination forms for itself an image of an absent thing, or even of some- 
thing never seen Both of these operations are found in the intellect lor in 
the first place there is the passion of the possible intellect as informed by the 
intelligible species, and then the possible intellect, as thus informed, then 
forms a definition, or a division, or a composition, which is expressed by lan- 
guage And so, the notion signified by a /cm is a definition, and a. proposition 
signifies the intellect’s division or composition Words do not therefore sig- 
nify the intelligible species themselves, but that which the intellect forms 
for itself for the purpose of judging of external things 


Third Article 

whetheh the more universal is first in our 
INTELLECTUAL COGNITION? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the more universal is not first in our intel- 
lectual cognition tor what is first and more known in its own nature is 
secondarily and less known in relation to ourselves Butuniversals come first 
as regards their nature, because that first which does not involve the exist- 
ence of its corrclotive Xherefore universals are secondarily known by our 
intellect 
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Obj 2 FurthEr, ths compositE prECEdes ths simple in relation to us But 
umversals are the more simple Therefore they are known secondarily by us. 

Obj 3 Further, the Philosopher says that the object defined comes in our 
knowledge before the parts of its definition But the more universal is part 
of the definition of the less universal, as antmal is part of the definition of 
man Therefore umversals are secondarily known by us 

Obj 4 Further, we know causes and principles by their effects But uni- 
versals are principles Therefore umversals are secondarily known by us 
On the contrary, We must proceed from the universal to the singular 
I answer that, In our knowledge there are two things to be considered 
First, that intellectual knowledge in some degree arises from sensible knowl- 
edge Now because sense has singular and individual things for its object, and 
intellect has the universal for its object, it follows that our knowledge of the 
former comes before our knowledge of the latter Secondly, we must consider 
that our intellect proceeds from a state of potentiality to astate of actuality, 
and that every power thus proceeding from potentiality to actuality comes 
first to an incomplete act, which is intermediate between potentiality and 
actuality, before accomplishing the perfect act The perfect act of the intel- 
lect is complete knowledge, when the object is distinctly and determinately 
known, whereas the incomplete act is imperfect knowledge, when the ob- 
ject IS known indistinctly, and as it were confusedly A thing thus imperfectly 
known is known partly in act and partly in potentiality Hence the Philos- 
opher says that what is manifest and certain is known to us at first- con- 
fusedly, afterwards we know it by distinguishing its principles and ele- 
ments Now It IS evident that to know something that comprises many 
things, without a proper knowledge of each thing contained in it, is to know 
that thing confusedly In this way we can have knowledge not only of the 
universal whole, which contains parts potentially, but also of the integral 
whole, for each whole can be known confusedly, without its parts being 
known distinctly But to know distinctly what is contained in the universal 
whole is to know the less common, and thus to know animal indistinctly is to 
know it as animal, whereas to know animal distinctly is to know it as rational 
or irrational animal, that is, to know a man or a lion And so our intellect 
knows animal before it knows man, and the same reason holds in comparing 
any more universal concept with the less universal 

Moreover, as sense, like the intellect, proceeds from potentiality to act, the 
same order of knowledge appears in the senses For by sense we judge of the 
more common before the less common, in reference both to place and time. 
In reference to place, when a thing is seen afar off it is seen to be a body 
before it is seen to be an animal, and to be an animal before it is seen to be a 
man, and to be a man before it is seen to be Socrates or Plato The same is 
true as regards time, for a child can distinguish man from not-man before he 
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distinguishes this man from that, and therefore children at first call all men 
fathers, and later on distinguish each one from the others The reason of 
this IS dear he who knows a thing indistinctly is in a state of potentiality as 
regards its principle of distinction, just as he who knows genus is in a state of 
potentiality as regards difference Thus it is evident that indistinct knowl- 
edge is midway between potentiality and act 

We must therefore conclude that knowledge of the singular and individual 
is prior, as regards us, to the knowledge of the universal, just as sensible 
knowledge is prior to intellectual knowledge But in both sense and intellect 
the knowledge of the more common precedes tbe knowledge of the less 
common 

Reply Oh] 1 The universal can be considered in two ways First, the uni- 
versal nature may he considered together with the intention of universality 
And since the intention of universality — viz , the relation of one and the 
Same to many — is due to intellectual abstraction, the universal thus con- 
sidered is subsequent in our knowledge Hence it is said that the universal 
ammal u either nothing or something subsequent But according to Plato, 
who held that universals are subsistent, the universal considered thus would 
be prior to the particular, for the latter, according to him, are mere participa- 
tions in the subsistent universal^ which he called Ideas 

Secondly, the universal can be considered according to the nature itself 
(for instance, animality or humanity) as esisting in the individual And thus 
we must distinguish two orders of nature one, by way of generation and 
time, and thus the imperfect and the potential come first In this way the 
more common comes first in the order of nature This appears clearly in the 
generation of man and animal , lot the animal is generated before man, as the 
Philosopher says The other order is the order of perfection or of the inten- 
tion of nature For instance, act considered absofutely is naturally prior to 
potentiality, and the perfect to the imperfect, and thus the less common 
comes naturally before the more common, as man comes before animal For 
the intention of nature does not slop at the generation of animal, but aims at 
the generation of man 

Reply Ob] 2 The more common universal may be compared to the less 
common as a whole, and as a part As a whole, inasmuch as in the more 
universal there is potentially contained not only the less universal, but also 
other things, as in animal is contained not only man but also horse As a 
part, inasmuch as the less common universal contains in its notion not only 
the more common, but also more, as man contains not only animal but also 
rational Therefore ammal considered in itself is in our knowledge before 
man, but man comes before animal considered as a part of the notion of 
man. 
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Reply Ob) ^ A. part can be known in two ways First, absolutely con- 
sidered m itself, and thus nothing prevents the parts from being known 
before the whole, as stones are known before a house is known Secondly, as 
belonging to a certain whole, and thus we must needs know the whole be- 
fore its parts For we know a house confusedly before we know its different 
parts So, likewise, that which defines is known before the thing defined is 
known, otherwise the thing defined would not be made known by the defini- 
tion But as parts of the definition they are known after For we know man 
confusedly as man before we know how to distinguish all that belongs to 
human nature 

Reply Obj 4 The universal, as understood with the intention of univer- 
sality, IS, in a certain manner, a principle of knowledge, in so far as the in- 
tention of universality results from the mode of understanding, which is by 
way of abstraction But that which is a principle of knowledge is not of 
necessity a principle of being, as Plato thought, since at times we know a 
cause through its effect, and substance through accidents Therefore the 
universal thus considered, according to the opinion of Aristotle, is neither 
a principle of being, nor a substance, as he makes clear But if we consider 
the generic or specific nature itself as emsting in the singular, thus m a way 
It has the character of a formal principle in regard to singulars, for the sin- 
gular IS the result of matter, while the nature of the species is from the form 
But the generic nature is compared to the specific nature rather after the 
fashion of a material principle, because the generic nature is taken from 
that which is material in a thing, while the nature of the species is taken from 
that which is formal Thus the notion of animal is taken from the sensitive 
part, whereas the notion of man is taken from the intellectual part Thus 
it is that the ultimate intention of nature is towards the species and not the 
individual, or the genus, because the form is the end of generation, while 
matter is for the sake of the form Neither is it necessary that the knowledge 
of any cause or principle should be subsequent in relation to us, since through 
sensible causes we sometimes become acquainted with unknown effects, and 
sometimes conversely 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER WE CAN UNDERSTAND MANY THINGS AT THE 
SAME TIME? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that we can understand many things at the 
same time For intellect is above time, whereas the succession of before and 
after belongs to time Therefore the intellect does not understand different 
things in succession, but at the same time 
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Ob] 2 Further, there is nothing to prevent different forms not opposed 
to each other from dctually being in the same subject, as, for instance, color 
and smell are in the apple But intelligible species are not opposed to each 
other Therefore there is nothing to prevent the same intellect from being 
in act as regards different intelligible species Thus it can understand many 
things at the same time 

Ob] 3 Further, the intellect understands a vphole at the same time, such 
as a man or a house But a whole contains many parts Therefore the intel- 
lect understands many things at the samt time 

Ob] 4 Further, we cannot know the difference between two things unless 
we know both at the same time,-’'* and the same is to be said of any other 
comparison But our intellect knows the difference between one thing and 
another Therefore it knows many things at the same time 

On the contrary, It is said that understanding ts oj one thing only, science 
IS of many 

I answer that. The intellect can, indeed, understand many things as one, 
but not as many, that is to say, by one but not by many intelligible species 
For the mode of every action follows the form which is the principle of that 
action Therefore whatever things the intellect can understand under one 
species, It can understand together Hence it is that God sees all things at 
the same time, because He sees all in one, that is, in His essence But what- 
ever things the intellect understands under different species, it does not 
understand at the same time The reason for this is that it is impossible for 
one and the same subject to be perfected at the same time by many forms of 
one genus and diverse species, just as it is impossible for one and the same 
body at the same time to have different colors or different shapes Now all 
intelligible species belong to one genus, because they are the perfections of 
one intellectual power even though the things which the species represent 
belong to different genera Therefore it is impossible for one and the same 
intellect to be perfected at the same time by different intelligible species 
so as actually to understand different things 

Reply Ob] i The intellect is above that time which is the measure of the 
movement of corporeal things But the multitude itself of intelligible species 
causes a certain succession of intelligible operations, according as one opera- 
tion IS prior to another And this succession is called time by Augustine, who 
says that God moves the spiritual creature through time 

Reply Ob] 2 Not only is it impossible for opposite forms to exist at the 
same time in the same subject, but neither can any forms belonging to the 
same genus, although they be not opposed to one another, as is clear from 
the examples of colors and shapes 

Reply Ob] 3 Parts can be understood in two ways First, in a confused 
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way, as existing in the whole, and thus they are known through the one 
form of the whole, and so are known together In another way, they are 
known distinctly, and thus each is known by its speaes, and hence they are 
not understood at the same time 

Reply Ob] 4 If the intellect sees the difference or comparison between one 
thing and another, it knows both in relation to their difference or compari- 
son, just as It knows the parts in the whole, as we said above 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER nun INTELLECT UNDERSTANDS BY 
COMPOSITION AND DIVISION? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that our intellect does not understand by 
composition and division For composition and division are only of many, 
whereas the intellect cannot understand many things at the same time 
Therefore it cannot understand by composition and division 

Ob] 1 Further, every composition and division implies past, present, or 
future time But the intellect abstracts from time, as also from other par- 
ticular conditions Therefore the intellect does not understand by composi- 
tion and division 

Ob] 3 Further, the intellect understands things by an assimilation to 
them But composition and division are not in things, for nothing is in things 
but the thing which is signified by the predicate and the subject, and which 
is one and the same thing, provided that the composition be true, for man 
is truly what animal is Therefore the mtellect does not act by composition 
and division 

On the contrary, Words signify the conceptions of the intellect, as the 
Philosopher says But in words we find composition and division, as ap- 
pears in affirmative and negative propositions Therefore the intellect acts 
by composition and division 

I answer that. The human intellect must of necessity understand by com- 
position and division For since the intellect passes from potentiality to act, 
it has a likeness to generable things, which do not attain to perfection all at 
once but acquire it by degrees In the same way, the human intellect does 
not acquire perfect knowledge of a thing by the first apprehension, but it 
first apprehends something of the thing, such as its quiddity, which is the 
first and proper object of the intellect, and then it understands the proper- 
ties, accidents, and various dispositions affecting the essence Thus it neces- 
sarily relates one thing with another by composition or division, and from 
one composition and division it necessarily proceeds to another, and this is 
reasoning 
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But the angelic and the divine intellects, like all incorruptible beings, 
have their perfection at once from the beginning Hence the angelic and the 
divine intellect have the entire knowledge of a thing at once and perfectly, 
and hence, in knowing the quiddity of a thing, they know at once whatever 
we can know bv composition, division and reasoning Therefore the human 
intellect knows by composition, division and reasoning But the divine and 
the angelic intellects have a knowledge of composition, division, and reason- 
ing, not by the process itself, hut by understanding the simple essence 

Rpplv Oh] I Composition and division of the intellect are made by dif- 
ferentiating and comparing Hence the intellect knows many things by 
composition and division, hy knowing the difference and comparison of 
things 

Reply Ob] 2 Although the intellect abstracts from phantasms, it does not 
understand actually without turning to the phantasms, as we have said 
And in so far as the intellect turns to phantasms, composition and division 
involve time 

Reply Ohi 3 The likeness of a thing is received into the intellect accord- 
ing to the mode of the intellect, not according to the mode of the thing 
Hence, although something on the part of the thing corresponds to the com- 
position and division of the intellect, still, it does not exist in the same way 
in the intellect and in the thing For the proper object of the human intellect 
IS the quiddity of a material thing, which is apprehended by the senses and 
the imagination Now in a material thing there is a twofold composition 
First, there is the composition of form with matter To this corresponds that 
composition of the intellect whereby the universal whole is predicated of its 
part for the genus is derived from common matter, while the difference that 
completes the species is derived from the form, and the particular from in- 
dividual matter The second composition is of accident with subject, and to 
this composition corresponds that composition of the intellect whereby ac- 
cident is predicated of subject, as when we say /Ac mams white Nevertheless, 
the composition of the intellect differs from the composition of things, for 
the components in the thing are diverse, whereas the composition of the in- 
tellect IS a sign of the identity of the components For the above composition 
of the intellect was not such as to assert that man is whiteness, but the asser- 
tion, the man is white, means that the man is something having whiteness 
In other words, man is identical in subject with the being having whiteness 
It is the same with the composition of form and matter For animal signifies 
that which has a sensitive nature, rational, that which has an intellectual 
nature, man, that which has both, and Socrates, that which has all these 
things together with individual matter And so, according to this kind of 
identity our intellect composes one thing with another by means of predica- 
tion 
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Suctb Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLECT CAN BE FALSE? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellect can be false, for the Philos- 
opher says that truth and falsehood are in the mind But the mind and 
intellect are the same, as is shown above ’■* Therefore falsehood may be m 
the intellect 

06; 2 Further, opinion and reasoning belong to the intellect But false- 
hood exists in both Therefore falsehood can be in the intellect 

06; j Further, sin is in the intellectual part But sin involves falsehood, 
for those err that -work evil {Prov xiv 22 ) Therefore falsehood can be in 
the intellect 

On the contrary, Augustine says that everyone who is deceived, does not 
rightly understand that wherein he is deceived And the Philosopher says 
that the intellect is always true 

I answer that. The Philosopher compares the intellect with the sense on 
this point For the sense is not deceived in its proper object (as sight in 
regard to color), save accidentally, through some hindrance to the sensible 
organ For example, the taste of a fever-stricken person judges a sweet thing 
to be bitter, because his tongue is vitiated by ill humors The sense, how- 
ever, may be deceived as regards common sensible objects, as size or figure, 
as when, for example, it judges the sun to be only a foot in diameter, whereas 
in reality it exceeds the earth in size Much more is the sense deceived con- 
cerning accidental sensible objects, as when it judges that vinegar is honey 
because the color is similar The reason of this is evident Every power, as 
such, IS essentially directed to its proper object, and things of this kind are 
always uniform Hence, so long as the power exists, its judgment concern- 
ing its own proper object does not fail Now the proper object of the intellect 
IS the quiddity in a thing Hence, properly speaking, the intellect is not in 
error concerning this quiddity, whereas it may go astray as regards the ac- 
companiments of the essence or quiddity in the thing, either m referring 
one thing to another, in what concerns composition or division, or also in the 
process of reasoning That is why it is also true that the intellect cannot err 
in regard to those propositions which are understood as soon as their terms 
are understood Such is the case with first principles, from which there also 
arises infallible truth in the certitude of science with respect to its cnnclu- 
sions 

The intellect, however, may be accidentally deceived in the quiddity 
of composite things, not by the defect of its organ, for the intellect is a power 
that IS independent of an organ, hut on the part of the composition affecting 
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the definition This may happen, for instance, when the definitiDn of a thin^ 
JS false in reJation to something else, as the definition of a circle predicated 
of a tnangJe, or when a definition is false in itself as involving the composi- 
tion nf things incompatible, as, for instance to describe anything as a ra- 
tional winged animal Hence as regards simple things, in whose definitions 
there is no composition, we cannot be deceived, but if we fail, we fail com- 
pletely in understanding them, as is said in Metaph ix 

Reply Oil] I The Philosopher says that falsehood is in the intellect in re- 
gard to composition and division The same answer applies to the second 
objection concerning opinion and reasoning, as well as to the third objection, 
concerning the error of the sinner, who errs in the practical judgment of the 
appetible object But in the absolute consideration of the quiddity of a thing, 
and of those things which are known thereby, the iiitelleLt is never deceived 
In this sense are to be understood the authorities quoted in proof of the op- 
posite conclusion 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER ONE PERSON CAN UNDiRSTAND ONE AND THE 
SAME THING BETTER THAN ANOTHER CAN? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh irtielr — 

Objection t It would seem that one person cannot understand one and 
the same thing better than another can for Augustine says Whoever un- 
derstands a thing otherwise than as it is, does not undei stand it at all Hence 
It IS clear that there is a perfect understanding than which none other is more 
perfect, and therefore there arc not infinite dtgrics of understanding a thing, 
nor can one person understand a thing better than another can^* 

Ob) 2 Further, the intellectis true in its act of understanding Buttruth, 
being a certain equality between thought and thing, is not subject to more 
or less, for a thing cannot be said to be more or less equal Therefore a thing 
cannot be more or less understood 

□ 6/3 Further, the intellect is that which most pertains to the form in 
man But different forms cause different species Therefore if one man un- 
derstands better than another, it would seem that they do not belong to the 
same species 

On the contrary. Experience shows that some understand more profoundly 
than do others, as one who carries a conclusion to its first principles and 
ultimate causes understands it better than the one who reduces it only to its 
proximate causes 

I answer that. To say that a thing is understood more by one than by an- 
other may be taken in two senses First, so that the word more be taken as 
determining the act of understanding as regards the thing understood, and 
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thus, one cannct understAnd the same thing more than another, because to 
understand tt otherwise than as it is, either better or worse, would be to be 
deceived rather than to understand, as Augustine argues In another sense, 
the word more can be taken as determining the act of understanding on the 
part of the one who understands In this way, one may understand the same 
thing better than someone else, through having a greater power of under- 
standing, just as a man may see a thing better with his bodily sight, whose 
power IS greater, and whose sight is more perfect The same applies to the 
intellect m two ways First, as regards the intellect itself, which is more per- 
fect For it is plain that the better the disposition of a body, the better the 
soul allotted to it, which clearly appears in things of different species The 
reason for this is that act and form are received into matter according to tl i 
capacity of matter, and thus because some men have bodies of better dispo- 
sition, their souls have a greater power of understanding Hence, ;t losaid that 
ihose who have soft flesh arc of apt mmd‘"‘ Secondly, this occurs in regard to 
the lower powers of which the intellect needs its operation, for those in 
whom the imaginative, cogitative and memorative powers are of better 
■disposition, are better disposed to understand 

The reply tn the first objection is clear from the above, and likewise the 
reply to the second, for the truth of the intellect consists in this, that the in- 
tellect understands a thing as it is 

Reply Obj 3 The difference of form which is due only to the different dis- 
position of matter causes, not a specific, but only a numerical, difference for 
different inilividual.s have different forms, diversified according to the diver- 
sity of matter 


Eighth Article 

WHETHEH THE INTELLECT UNDERSTANDS THE INDIVISIBLE 
BEFORE THE DIVISIBLE? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellect understands the indivisible 
before the divisible For the Philosopher says that we understand and know 
from the knowledge of principles and elements But indivisibles are the 
principles and elements of divisible things Therefore the indivisible is known 
to us before the divisible 

Obj 2 Further, the definition of a thing contains what is known ante- 
cedently, for a definition proceeds from the first and more known, as is said 
Topic vi But the indivisible is included in the definition of the divisible, 
as a point comes into the definition of a line, for, as Euclid says, a line is 
length without breadth, the extremities of which are two points*^ So, too, 
unity comes into the definition of number, for number is multitude measured 
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by onCj as is said in Metaph x Therefore our intellect understands the indi- 
visible before the divisible 

Ob] 3 Further, Like is known by like But the indivisible is mare like 
to the intellect than is the divisible, because the intellect is simple There- 
fore our intellect first knows the indivisible 

On the contrary, It is said that the indivisible is made known as a priva- 
tion But privation is known secondarily Therefore so is the indivisible 

/ answer that, The object of our intellect in its present state is the quiddity 
of a material thing, which it abstracts from phantasms, as was stated above 
And since that which is known first and of itself by our cognitive power is its 
proper object, we must consider its relationship to that quiddity in order to 
discover in what order the indivisible is known Now the indivisible is three- 
fold, as IS said in Dt Antma iii First, the continuous is indivisible, since it is 
actually undivided, although potentially divisible This indivisible is known 
to us before its division, which is a division into parts, because confused 
knowledge is prior to distinct knowledge, as wr have said above Secondly, 
there is the indivisible in species, as man’s nature is something indivisible 
This way, also, the indivisible is understood before its division into the parts 
of the nature, as we have said above, and also before the intellect composes 
and divides by affirmation and negation The reason of this priority is that 
both these kinds of indivisible are understood by the intellect of itself as its 
proper object The third kind of indivisible is what is altogether indivisible, 
as a point and unity, which cannot be divided either actually or potentially 
And this indivisible is known secondarily, through the privation of divisibil- 
ity Therefore a point is defined by way of privation as that which has no 
parts, and in like manner the notion of one is that it is indivisible, as is 
stated in Metaph \ And the reason for this posteriority is that this indivis- 
ible has a certain opposition to a corporeal being, the quiddity of which is the 
primary and proper object of the intellect 

But if our intellect undeistood by participation in certain separate indi- 
visibles, as the Platonists maintained,''' it would follow that such an indi- 
visible IS prior in the understanding, lor, according to the Platonists, it is first 
in being participated by things 

Reply Obj i In the acquisition of knowledge, principles and elements are 
not always first, for sometimes from sensible effects we arrive at the knowl- 
edge of principles and intelligible causes But in perfect knowledge, the 
knowledge of effects always depends on the knowledge of principles and ele- 
ments, for, as the Philosopher says in the same passage, Then do we con- 
sider that we know, when we can resolve principles into their causes 
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Reply Obj 2 A point is not induded in the definitiDn of a line in gen- 
eral , for it IS manifest that m a line of indefinite length, and also in a circular 
line, there is no point, save potentially Euclid defines a straight line of 
definite length, and therefore he includes a point in the definition as the 
limit m the definition of that which is limited®^ — Unity, however, is the 
measure of number wherefore it is included in the definition of a measured 
number But it is not included in the definition of the divisible, but rather 
conversely 

Reply Oh] 3 The likeness through which we understand is the species of 
the thing known in the knower Hence, a thing is prior in being known, not 
according to the likeness of its nature to the knowing power, but according to 
Us agreement with the proper object of that power Otherwise, sight would 
perceive hearing rather than color 
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WHAT DUR INTELLECT KNOWS IN MATERIAL THINGS 
\In Four Articles) 

IVe naw have to cDnsider what our intellect knows in material things Under 
this head there are four points of inquiry 1 1 ) Whether it knows singulars? 
(2) Whether it knows infinite things? (3) Whether it knows contingent 
things? (4) Whether it knows future things? 

First Article 

WHETHER OUR INTELLECT KNOWS SINGULARS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that uur intellect knows singulars For who- 
ever knows a composition, knows the terms of composition But our intellect 
knows this coinpositinn Socrates is a man, for the intellect can form apropo- 
sition to this effect Therefore our inlelleit knows this singular, Socrates 
Obj 2 Further, the practical intellect directs to action But action has 
relation to singular things Therefore the intellect knows the singular 
Obj 3 Further, our intellect understands itself But in itself it is a sin- 
gular, or otherwise it would have no action of its own, for actions belong to 
singulars Therefore our intellect knovis singulars 

Obt 4 Further, a superior power can do whatever 15 done by an inferior 
power But sense knows the singular Much more, therefore, can the intel- 
lect know It 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says that the universal is known by rea- 
son, and the singular is known by icnsc ' 

/ answer that, Dur intellect cannot know the singular in material things 
directly and piimardy The reason fur this is that the principle of singularity 
in material things is individual matter, whereas our intellect, as we have 
said above,- understands by abstracting the intelligible species from such 
matter Now what is abstracted from individual matter is universal Hence 
our intelkct knows directly only unn ersals But indirectly, however, and as 
It were by a kind of reflexion, it can know the singular, because, as we have 
said above,' even after abstracting the intelligible species, the intellect, in 
order to understand actually, needs to turn to the phantasms in which it un- 
derstands the species, as is said in Dc Antma in'* Therefore it understands 
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the universal directly through the intelligible species, and indirectly the 
singular represented by the phantasm And thus it forms the proposition, 
Socrates ts a man 

Therefore the reply to the first objection is clear 

Reply Obj 2 The choice of a particular thing to be done is as the conclu- 
sion of a syllogism formed by the practical intellect, as is said in Ethics vu ® 
But a singular proposition cannot be directly concluded from a universal 
proposition, except through the medium of a singular proposition There- 
fore the universal principle of the practical intellect does not move save 
through the medium of the particular apprehension of the sensitive part, as 
is said in De Anima 111 “ 

Reply Ob] j Intelligibility is incompatible with the singular not as such, 
but as material, for nothing can be understood otherwise than immaterially 
Therefore if there he an immaterial singular such as the intellect, there is no 
reason why it should not be intelligible 

Reply Ob] 4 The higher power can do what the lower power can, but in 
a more eminent way And so, what the sense knows materially and con- 
cretely, which IS to know the singular directly, the intellect knows imma- 
terially and in the abstract, which is to know the universal 

Second Article 

WHETHER OUR INTELLECT CAN KNOW INFINITE THINBS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ection 1 It would seem that our intellect can know the infinite For 
God excels all infinite things But our intellect can know God, as we have 
said above ’ Much more, therefore, can our intellect know all other infinite 
things 

Ob] 2 Further, our intellect can naturally know genera and s/ietrier But 
there is an infinity of species in some genera, as in number, proportion and 
figure Therefore our intellect can know the infinite 

Ob] 3 Further, if one body can coexist with another in the same place, 
there is nothing to prevent an infinite number of bodies being m one place 
But one intelligible species can exist with another in the same intellect, for 
many things can be habitually known at the same time Therefore our intel- 
lect can have a habitual knowledge of an infinite number of things 

Ob] 4 Further, since the intellect is not a corporeal power, as we have 
said,® It appears to be an infinite power But an infinite power has a capacity 
for an infinite number of things Therefore our intellect can know the in- 
finite 

On the contrary. It is said that the mfimte, considered as such, ts un- 
known ° 
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/ answer that, Since a power is proportioned to its object, the intellect 
must be related to the infinite in the same way as is its object, wbich is the 
quiddity of a material thing Now in material things the infinite does not 
exist actually, but only potentially, which is to say, successively, as is said in 
Physics 111 ' ' Therefore infinity 15 potentially in our intellect through its con- 
sidering successively one thing after another, because never does our intel- 
lect understand so many things, that it cannot understand more 

Dn the other hand, our intellect cannot understand the infinite either 
actually or habitually Not actually, for our intellect can know actually at 
the same time only what it knows through one species But the infinite is not 
represented by one species, for if it were it would be something whole and 
complete Consequently it cannot be understood except by a successive con- 
sideration of one part after another, as is clear from its definition, for the in- 
finite IS that from which, hawivcr much wc wav tnkc, there always remains 
something to be taken Thus the infinite could not be known actually, un- 
less all its parts were counted, which is impossible 

For the same reason we cannot have habitual knowledge of the infinite 
because our nabitual knowledge results from actual consideration, since by 
understanding we acquire knowledge, as is said in Ethics 11 Hence, it would 
not be possible for us to have a habit of an infinity of things distinctly known, 
unless we had already considered the entire infinity, counting them accord- 
ing to the succession of oui knowledge, which is impossible And so, neither 
actually or habitually can our intellect know the infinite, but only poten- 
tially, as was explained above 

Reply Obj i As we have said above,” F.od is called infinite because He 
IS a form unlimited by matter, whereas in material things, the term infinite 
IS applied to that which is deprived of any formal termination And since 
form IS known in itself, whereas matter cannijl be known without form, 
hence It IS that the material infinite is in itself unknown But the formal 
infinite, God, is of Himself known, but He is unknown to us by reason of our 
feeble intellect, which in its present state has a natural aptitude only for ma- 
terial things Therefore we carnot know God m our present life except 
through material effects In the future life this defect of our intellect will be 
removed by the state of glory, when we shall be able to see the essence of God 
Himself, but without being able to comprehend Him 

Reply Obj 2 The nature of our intellett is to know species abstracted 
from phantasms, and therefore it cannot know actually or habitually species 
of numbers or figures that have not been imagined, except in a general way 
and in universal principles, and this is to know them potentially and con- 
fusedly 

Reply Ob] 3 If two or more bodies were in the same place, there would 
be no need for them to occupy the place successively, m order for the things 
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placed tn be counted according to this succession of occupation On the 
other hand, the intelligible species enter our intellect successively because 
many things cannot he actually understood at the same time, and therefore 
there must be a definite and not an infinite number of species in our in- 
tellect 

Reply Ob; 4 In the way in which our intellect is infinite in power, so does 
it know the infinite For its power is indeed infinite inasmuch as it is not 
terminated by corporeal matter Moreover it can know the universal, which 
is abstracted from individual matter, and which consequently is not limited 
to one individual, but, considered in itself, eutends to an infinite number of 
individuals 


Third Article 

WHETHER OUR INTELLECT CAN KNOW CONTINGENT THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the intellect cannot know contingent 
things because, as the Philosopher says, the objects of understanding, wis- 
dom and science are not contingent, but necessary things 

Ob; 2 Further, as is stated in Physics iv , what sometimes is and some- 
times IS not, IS measured by time Now the intellect abstracts from time, 
and from other material conditions Therefore, as it is proper to a contingent 
thing sometime to be and sometime not to be, it seems that contingent 
things are not known by the intellect 

On the contrary. Every science is in the intellect But some sciences are 
of contingent things, as the moral sciences, which consider human actions 
subject to free choice, and, again, the sciences of nature in as far as they 
consider things generable and corruptible Therefore the intellect knows 
contingent things 

I answer that. Contingent things can be considered in two ways either as 
contingent, or as containing some element of necessity For every contin- 
gent thing has in it something necessary For example, that Socrates runs, is 
in itself contingent, but the relation of running to motion is necessary, for 
it is necessary that Socrates move if he runs Now contingency arises from 
matter, for contingency is a potentiality to be or not to be, and potentiality 
belongs to matter, whereas necessity results from form, because whatever 
IS consequent on form is of necessity in the subject But matter is the prin- 
ciple of individuation, whereas the universal comes from the abstraction of 
the form from particular matter Moreover it was laid down above that the 
intellect of itself and directly has the universal for its object, while the object 
of sense is the singular, which in a certain way is the indirect object of the 
intellect, as we have said above Therefore the contingent, considered as 
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such, M known directly by sense and indirectly by the intellect, while the 
uni versal an d necessary principles of contingent things are known by the in- 
tellect. Hence il we consider knowable things in their universal principles, 
then all science IS of necessary things But if we consider the things them- 
selves, thus some sciences are of necessary things, some of contingent things. 
From which the replies to the objections are clear 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER DUE INTELLECT KNOWS THE FUTUBE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that our intellect knows the future For our 
intellect knows by means of intelligible species which abstract from the here 
and now, and are thus related indifferently tu all time But it can know the 
present Therefore it can know the future 

Obj 2 Further, man, while his senses are in suspension, can know some 
future things, as in sleep, and in frenzy But the intellect is freer and more 
vigorous when removed from sense Therefore the intellect of its own nature 
can know the future 

Obj 3 The intellectual knowledge of man is superior to any knowledge 
in brutes But some animals know the future, and thus crows by their fre- 
quent cawing foretell ram Therefore much more can the intellect know the 
future 

On the contrary, It is written ( Eccles vin 6, 7), There is great affliction 
for man, because he is ignorant of things past, and things to come he cannot 
know by any messenger 

I answer that, We must apply the same distinction to future things as we 
applied above to contingent things For future things considered as subject to 
time are singular, and the human intellect knows them by reflexion only, as 
stated above But the principles of future things may be universal, and thus 
they may enter the domain of the intellect and become the objects of science 

Speaking, however, of the knowledge of the future in a general way, we 
must observe that the future may be known in two ways either in itself, 
or in its cause The future cannot be known in itself save by God alone, to 
Whom even that is present which in the course of events is future, inasmuch 
as from eternity His glance embraces the whole course of time, as we have 
said above when treating of God’s knowledge Butin so far as it exists in its 
Cause, the future can be known also by us Now if the cause be such as to 
have a necessary connection with its future result, then the future is known 
with scientific certitude, j'ust as the astronomer foresees the future eclipse 
If, however, the cause be such as to produce a certain result more frequently 
than not, then the future can be known more or less conjecturally, according 
as its cause is more or less inclined to produce the effect 
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Reply Obj i This argument holds af that knanrledge which is drawn 
from universal causal principles, from these the future may be known, ac- 
cording to the order of the effects to the cause 

Reply Db] 2 As Augustine says, the soul has a certain power of fore- 
casting, so that by its nature it can know the future,'’' and so, when with- 
drawn from corporeal sense, and, as it were, concentrated on itself, it shares 
in the knowledge of the future — Such an opinion as this would be reason- 
able if we were to admit that the soul receives knowledge by participating m 
the Ideas, as the Platonists maintained,'® because in that case the soul by its 
nature would know the universal causes of all effects, and would only be im- 
peded in its knowledge by the body, and hence when withdrawn from the 
corporeal senses it would know the future 

But since it is connatural to our intellect to know things, not thus, but by 
receiving its knowledge from the senses, it is not natural for the soul to know 
the future when withdrawn from the senses Rather does it know the future 
by the impression of superior spiritual and corporeal causes of spiritual 
causes, when by divine power the human intellect is enlightened through the 
ministry of angels, and the phantasms are directed to the knowledge of fu- 
ture events, or, by the influence of demons, when the imagination is moved 
regarding the future known to the demons, as was explained above '® The 
soul is naturally more inclined to receive these impressions of spiritual causes 
when it IS withdrawn from the senses, as it is then nearer to the spiritual 
world, and freer from external distractions — The same may also come from 
superior corporeal causes For it is clear that superior bodies influence in- 
ferior bodies Hence, since sensitive powers are the acts of corporeal or- 
gans, the influence of the heavenly bodies causes the imagination to be 
affected, and so, as the heavenly bodies cause many future events, the 
imagination receives certain signs of some such events These signs are 
perceived more at night and while we sleep than in the daytime and while 
we are awake, because, as is stated in De Somno el Vigilta ii , impressions 
made by day are evanescent The night air is calmer, when silence reigns, and 
hence bodily impressions are made in sleep, when slight internal movements 
are felt mart than in wakejulness , and such movements produce in the imag- 
ination images from which the juture may be foreseen 

Reply Db] 3 Brute animals have no power above the imagination to 
regulate their images, as man has his reason, and therefore their imagination 
follows entirely the influence of the heavenly bodies Thus from such ani- 
mals' movements some future things, such as ram and the like, may be 
known rather than from human movements directed by reason Hence the 
Philosopher says that some who are most imprudent are most far-seeing, for 
their intelligence is not burdened with cares, but is as it were barren and 
bare of all anxiety, moving at the caprice of whatever is brought to bear on 
It 

' Cf De CeuEsi ad Litt , XII, 13 fPL 34, 464) Cf q 84, a 1 and 4, q STi ^ ^ 
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Question LX^fXVII 


HOW THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL KNOWS ITSELF AND 
ALL THAT IS WITHIN ITSELF 
[In Four Articles) 

V^E have now tn consider how the intellectual soul knows itself and all that 
IS within itself Under this head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether 
the soul knows itself by its own essence? (2) Whether it knows its own 
habits? (3) How does the intellect know its own act? (4) How does it know 
the act of the will? 


First Arlicle 

WHETHEK THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL KNOWS ITSELF BY 
ITS ESSFNn’ 

We proceed thu! to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellectual soul knows itself by its 
own essence For Augustine says that the mind knows itselj by itself, because 
It IS incorporeal * 

Obj 2 Further, both angels and human souls belong to the genus of in- 
tellectual substanLe But an angel understands himself by his own essence. 
Therefore so does the human soul 

Obj 3 Further, m things without matter, the intellect and that which is 
understood are the same - But the human mind is without matter, not being 
the act of a body, as was slated above ’’ Therefore the intellect and its object 
are the same in the human mind, and therefore the human mind understands 
itself by its own essence 

On the contrary, It is said that the intellect understands itselj in the same 
way as it understands other things * But it understands other things, not by 
their essence, but by their likenesses Therefore it does not understand itself 
by Its own essence 

/ answer that. Everything is knowable so far as it is in act, and not so 
far as it is in potentiality,'’ for a thing is a being, and is true, and therefore 
knowable, according as it is actual This is quite clear as regards sensible 
things, for the eye does not see what is potentially, but what is actually, 
colored In like manner, it is clear that the intellect, so far as it knows ma- 

^DrTnn,lX,3 (PL42,g6^) " Aristotle, Cp An , III, 4 (4303 3) "Q 761a i 
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tenal things, does not know save what is in act, and hence it does not know 
primary matter except as proportionate to form, as is stated Physics 1 “ Con- 
sequently immaterial substances ace intelligible by their own essence, ac- 
cording as each one is actual by its own essence 

Therefore it is that the essence of God, the pure and perfect act, is abso- 
lutely and perfectly in itself intelligible, and hence God by His own essence 
knows Himself, and all other things also The angelic essence belongs, in- 
deed, to the genus of intelligible things as act, but not as a pure act, nor as 
a complete act, and hence the angel’s act of intelligence is not completed by 
his essence For, although an angel understands himself by his nwn essence, 
still he cannot understand all other things by his own essence, he rather 
knows things other than himself by their likenesses Now the human in- 
tellect is only potential in the genus of intelligible beings, just as primary 
matter is potential in the genus of sensible beings, and hence it is called 
possible ^ Therefore in its essence the human intellect is potentially under- 
standing Hence it has in itself the power to understand, but not to be un- 
derstood, except as it is made actual For even the Platonists asserted that 
an order of intelligible beings existed above the order of intellects, since the 
intellect understands only by participation m the intelligible, ® for that which 
participates is below what it participates 

If, therefore, the human intellect, as the Platonists held, became actual 
by participating in separate intelligible Forms, it would understand itself 
by such a participation m incorporeal beings But as in this life our intellect 
has material and sensible things for its proper object, as was stated above," 
It understands itself according as it is made actual by the species abstracted 
from sensible things, through the light of the agent intellect, w’hich not only 
actualizes the intelligibles themselves, but also, by their instrumentality, 
actualizes the possible intellect Therefore the intellect knows itself, not by 
its essence, but by its act This happens in two ways In the first place, 
singularly, as when Socrates or Plato perceives that he has an intellectual 
soul because he perceives that he understands In the second place, univer- 
sally, as when we consider the nature of the human mind from a knowledge 
of the intellectual act It is true, however, that the judgment and power of 
this knowledge, by which we know the nature of the soul, comes to us ac- 
cording to the derivation of our intellectual light from the divine truth 
which contains the exemplars of all things, as was stated above Hence 
Augustine says We gaze on the inviolable truth whence we can as perfectly 
as possible define, not what each man’s mind is, but what it ought to be in 
the light of the eternal exemplars There is, however, a difference between 
these two kinds of knowledge, and it consists in this that the mere presence 
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of the mind suffices for the first, since the mind itself is the principle of ac- 
tion whereby it perceives itself, and hence it is said to know itself by its 
own presence But as regards the second kind of knowledge, the mere pres- 
ence of the mind does not suffice, but there is further required a careful and 
subtle inquiry Hence many are ignorant of the soul’s nature, and many 
have erred about it So Augustine says concerning such mental inquiry Ltt 
the mtnd strive not to see itself as if it were absent, but to discern itself as 
present^- — t c , to know how it differs from other things, which is to know 
Its essence and nature 

Reply Ob] i The mind knows itself by means of itself, because at length 
It arrives at a knowledge of itself, though led thereto by its own act — be- 
cause it is Itself that it knows, since it loves itself, as Augustine says m the 
same passage Now a thing can be called self-evident in two ways, either 
because we can know it by nothing else except itself, as first principles are 
called self-evident, or because it is not accidentally knowable, as color is 
visible of itself, whereas substance is visible accidentally 

Reply Oh) 2 The essence of an angel is as an act in the genus of intelligi- 
ble beings, and therefore it is both intellect and the thing understood Hence 
an angel apprehends his own essence through himself, not so the human in- 
tellect, which is either altogether in potentiality to intelligible things, — as is 
the possible intellect, — or is the art of the intelligible abstracted from the 
phantasms, — as is the agent intellect 

Reply OA; 3 This saying of thi Philosopher is universally true m every 
kind of intellect For as the sense in act is the sensible in act, by reason of 
the sensible likeness which is the form of sense in act, so likewise the intellect 
in act is the object understood in at I, by reason of the likeness of the thing 
understood, which is the form ol the intellect in act So the human intellect, 
which becomes actual by the species of the thing understood, is itself under- 
stood by the same species as by its own form Now to say that in things 
•without matter the intellett and what is understood are the same, is equal 
to saying that as regards things actually understood the intellect and what 
IS understood are the same Foi a thing is actually understood in that it is 
immaterial But a distinction must be drawn, since the essences of some 
things are immaterial, as the separate substances called angels, each of 
which is understood and understands, whereas there are other things whose 
essences are not without matter but only their abstract likenesses Hence 
the Commentator says that the proposition quoted is true only of separate 
substances,’ ‘ because in a sense it is verified in their regard, and not in re- 
gard to other substances, as was already stated 

“Op nl , X, 9 (PL 4J, gBo) “ /n De An , III, comin 15 (VI ifigr) 
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Second Article 

WHETHER QUR INTELLECT KNOWS THE HABITS OP THE 
SOUL BY THEIR ESSENCE^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It wauld seem that our intellect knows the habits of the soul 
by their essence For Augustine says Faith is not seen in the heart wherein 
it abides in the same way as the soul of a man may be seen by another from 
the movement of the body , but we know most certainly that it is there, and 
conscience proclaims its existence The same applies to the other habits of 
the soul Therefore the habits ol the soul are not known by their acts, but 
by themselves 

Obj 2 Further, material things outside the soul are known because their 
likenesses are present m the soul, and are said therefore to be known by their 
likenesses But the soul’s habits are present by their essence in the soul 
Therefore the habits of the soul are known by their essence 

Obj 3 Further, whatever IS the cause that a thing IS such, IS still more so 
But habits and intelligible species cause things to be known by the soul 
Therefore they are still more known by the soul in themselves 

On the contrary, Habits, like powers, are the principles of acts But, as it 
IS said, acts and operations are logically prior to powers Therefore in the 
same way they are prior to habits, and thus habits, like the powers, are 
known by their acts 

I answer that, A habit is intermediate between mere power and mere 
act Now, it has been said that nothing is known but as it is actual, and 
therefore so far as a habit fails in being a perfect act, it falls short in being of 
itself knowable, and can be known only by its act Thus, for example, any- 
one knows he has a habit from the fact that he can produce the act proper 
to that habit, or he may inquire into the nature and charactei of the habit 
by considering the act The first kind of knowledge of the habit arises from 
its being present, for the very fact of its presence causes the act whereby 
it is known The second kind of knowledge of the habit arises from a careful 
inquiry, as was explained above concerning the mind 

Reply Obj i Although faith is not known by external movements of the 
body. It IS perceived by the subject wherein it resides by the interior act 
of the heart For no one knows that he has faith except because he knows that 
he believes 

Reply Ob) 2 Habits are present m our intellect, not as its object, — 
Since, in the present state of life, our intellect’s object is the nature of a ma- 
terial thing, as was stated above^® — ^but as that by which it understands 

Reply Obj 3 The axiom, whatever is the cause that a thing is such, is still 
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mare so, is true of things that are of the same order, ior instance, of the same 
kind of cause For enample, we may say that health is desirable because 
of life, and therefore that life is more desirable still, But if we take things 
of different orders, the am am is not true, for we may say that health is caused 
by medicine, but it does not follow that medicine is more desirable than 
health, far health belongs to the order of final eauses, whereas medicine be- 
longs to the order of efficient causes So of two things belonging essentially 
to the order of the objects of knowledge, the one which causes the other to 
lie known will be the more known, as principles are more known than con- 
clusions But a habit as such does not belong to the order of objects of knowl- 
edge, nor are things known because of the habit as because of an object 
known, but rather as because of a disposition or form whereby the subject 
knows Therefore the argument docs not hold 


Thirrl Arlicle 

WHETHF* DUR INTEIL], CT KNOWS ITS OWN ACT? 

We prof'ed thus to the Third htulc — 

Objcrtton i It would set m th.it our intellect does not know its own act For 
what IS known is the object of the knowing power But the act differs from 
the object Therefore the inlelk'il does not know its own act 

Obj 2 Further, whatever is known is known by some act If, then, the 
intellect knows its own act, it knows it by some act, and again it knows that 
act by some other act This is to proceed indefinitely, which seems impos- 
sible 

Obj 3 Further, the intellect has the same relation to its act as sense has 
to its act But the proper sense docs not perceive its own act, for this belongs 
to the common sense, as is stated m Dr Anima 111 ” Therefore neither does 
the intellect understand its own act 

On the contrary, Augustine says / understand that I understand 
I answer that, As was stated above, a thing is known according as it is in 
act Now the ultimate perferbon of the intellect Lsnsists in its own opera- 
tion For this IS not an act tending to something else in which lies the perfec- 
tion of the work accomplished, as building is the perfection of the thing 
built, but it remains in the agent as its perfection and act, as is said in 
Metaph IV ' ' Therefore the first thing of the intellect that is understood is 
its own act of understanding This occurs in different ways with different in- 
tellects For there is an intellect, namely, the divine, which is its own act of 
Understanding, so that in God the understanding of His understanding and 
the understanding of His essence are one and the same act, because His es- 
sence is His act of understanding But there is another intellect, the angelic, 
which IS not Its own act of understanding, as we have said above, ““ and 
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yet the first object of that act is the angelic essence Therefore, although 
there is a logical distinction between the act whereby he understands that he 
understands, and that whereby he understands his essence, yet he under- 
stands both by one and fhe same act, because to understand his own essence 
IS the proper perfection of his essence, and by one and the same act is a 
thing, together with its perfection, understood And there is yet another, 
namely, the human intellect, which is not its own act nf understanding, nor 
IS its own essence the first object of its act of understanding, for this object 
IS the nature of a material thing And therefore that which is first known by 
the human intellect 15 an object of this kind, and that which is known sec- 
ondarily IS the act by which that object is known, and through the act the 
intellect itself is known, whose perfection is the act itself of understanding 
For this reason did the Philosopher assert that objects are known before acts, 
and acts before powers 

Reply Ob] i The object of the intellect is something universal, namely, 
being and the true, in which the act of understanding is itself comprised 
Therefore the intellect can understand its own act, but not primarily, since 
the first object of our intellect, in this state of life, is not every being and 
everything true, but being and true as found in material things, as we have 
said above,"’-^ from which it acquires knowledge of all other things 

Reply Ob] 2 The act of the human intellect is not the act and perfection 
of the nature understood, as if the nature of the material thing and the act of 
the intellect could be understood by one act, just as a thing and its perfec- 
tion are understood by one act Hence the act whereby the intellect under- 
stands a stone is distinct from the act whereby it understands that it under- 
stands a stone, and so on Nor is it incongruous for the intellect to be in- 
finite potentially, as was explained above 

Reply Oh] 3 The proper sense perceives by reason of the immutation in 
the material organ caused by the external sensible A material thing, how- 
ever, cannot immute itself, but one is iramuted by another, and therefore 
the act of the proper sense is perceived by the common sense The intellect, 
on the contrary, does not have understanding by the material immutation of 
an organ, and so there is no comparison 


Fuurlh Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLECT UNDERSTANDS THE ACT 
OF IHE WILL? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that the intellect does not understand the act 
of the will For nothing is known by the intellect, unless it be in some way 
present m the intellect But the act of the will is not in the intellect, since the 
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will and the intellect are distinct powers Therefore the act of the will is not 
known by the intellect 

Obj 3, Further, the act IS specified by the object But the object of the will 
IS not the same as the object of the intellect Therefore the act of the will 
also IS specifically distinct from the object of the intellect Therefore the act 
of the will IS not known by the intellect 

06j 3 Augustine says of the soul's affections that thzy are known neither 
by images, as bodies are known, nor by their presence, like the arts, but by 
certain notions-* Now it does not seem that there can be in the soul any 
other notions of things except either the essences of the things known or 
their likenesses Therefore it seems impossible for the intellect to know the 
affections of the soul, which are the acts of the will 

On the contrary, Augustine says I understand that 1 will 
I answer that. As was stated above, the act of the will is nothing but an 
inclination consequent on the form understood , just as natural appetite is 
an inclination consequent on the natural form-” Now the inclination of a 
thing resides in it according to its mode of being, and hence natural inclina- 
tion resides in a natural thing naturally, and the inclination called the sen- 
sible appetite is in the sensible thing sensibly, and likewise the intelligible 
mchnation, which is the act of the will, is in the intelligent being intelhgiblv, 
as in Its principle and proper subject Hence the Philosopher expresses him- 
self thus, that fAe wtllts tn the reason -' Now whatever is intelligibly in an in- 
telligent subject IS understood by that subject Therefore the act of the will is 
understood by the intellect, both inasmuch as one perceives that one wills, 
and inasmuch as one knows the nature of this act, and consequently, the 
nature of the principle which is the habit or power 

Reply Ob) i This argument would hold good if the will and the intellect 
were m different subjects, in addition to being distinct powers, for then 
whatever was in the will would not be in the intellect But as both are rooted 
in the same substance of the soul, and since one is in a way the principle of 
the other, consequently what is m the will is, in away, alsoin the intellect 
Reply Ob) 2 The good and the true, which are the objects of the will and 
of the intellect, differ logically, but one is contained in the other, as we have 
said above, for the true is a particular good and the good is a particular 
true Therefore the objects of the will fall under the intellect, and those of 
the intellect can fall under the will 

Reply Ob) 3 The affections of thesoularein the intellect, not by likeness 
only, as are bodies, nor as being present in their subject, as are the arts , but 
as the thing caused is in its principle, which contains some notion of the thing 
caused And so Augustine says that the soul’s affections are in the memory 
by certain notions 
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Question LXXXVIII 


HOW THE HUMAN SOUL KNOWS WHAT IS ABOVE ITSELF 
[In Three Articles) 

We must now consider how the human soul knows what is above itself, viz , 
immaterial substances Under this head there are three points of inquiry, 

( 1 ) Whether the human soul m the present state of life can understand the 
immaterial substances, called angels, in themselves? (2) Whether it can ar- 
rive at the knowledge thereof by the knowledge of material things? (3) 
Whether God is the first object of our knowledge? 

First Article 

WHETHER THE HUMAN SOUL IN THE PRESENT STATE OF LIFE 
CAN UNDERSTAND IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCES IN THEMSELVES? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the human soul in the present state of life 
can understand immaterial substances in themselves For Augustine says 
As the mind itselj acquires the knowledge oj corporeal things by means oj 
the corporeal senses, so it gains through itself the knowledge of incorporeal 
things * But these are the immaterial substances Therefore the human mind 
understands immaterial substances 

06 / 2 Further, like is known by like But the human mind is more akin 
to immaterial than to material things, since its own nature is immaterial, 
as IS clear from what we have said above ^ Since then our mind understands 
material things, much more is it able to understand immaterial things 

06 / Further, the fact that objects which are in themselves most emi- 
nently sensible are not most perceived by us, comes from the fact that sense 
IS corrupted by their very excellence But the intellect is not subject to such 
a corrupting influence from the excellence of its object, as is stated in Dc 
Antma 111 ^ Therefore things which are in themselves in the highest degree 
of intelligibility are likewise to us most intelligible Since material things, 
however, are intelligible only so far as we make them actually so, by ab- 
stracting them from material conditions, it is clear that those substances are 
more intelligible in themselves whose nature is immaterial Therefore they 
are much more known to us than are material things 

06 / 4 Further, the Commentator says that, nature would be frustrated 
in its end were we unable to understand abstract substances, because it 
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•would have made ■what tn itself is naturally intelligible not to he understood 
at all*' But in nature nothing is idle or purposeless Therefure immaterial 
substances can be understood by us 

Ob] 5 Further, as the sense is to the sensible, so is the intellect to the 
intelligible But our sight can see all things corporeal, whether superior and 
mcorruptihle, nr sublunary and corruptible Therefore our intellect can un- 
derstand all intelligible substances, including the superior and immaterial 

On t/ie rrj«/rary. It IS written \Wts ix i6) The things that are tn heaven 
who shall search out^ But these substances are said to be in heaven, accord- 
ing to Matthew xviii IQ, Their angels tn heaven^ etc Therefore immaterial 
substances cannot be known by human investigation 

1 answer that. In the opinion of Plato, immaterial substances are not only 
understood by us, but are also the obiects we understand first of all For 
Plato taught that immaterial subsisting Forms, which he called Ideas, are 
the proper objects of our intellect, and are thus first and essentially under- 
stood by us “ Furthermore, material things are known by the soul inasmuch 
as imagination and sense are joined to the intellect ^ Hence the purer the in- 
tellect IS, so much the more clearly does it perceive the intelligible reality of 
immaterial things '' 

But in Aristotle’s opinion, which experience corroborates, our intellect m 
Its present state of life has a natural relation to the natures of material 
things," and therefore it can understand only by turning to the phantasms, 
as we have said above ® Thus it clearly appears that immaterial substances, 
which do not fall under sense and imagination, cannot be known by us first 
and essentially, according to the mode of knowledge of which we have ex- 
perience 

Nevertheless Averroes teaches that in this present life man can in the end 
arrive at the knowledge of separate substances by being joined or united to 
some separate substance, which he calls the agent intellect, and which, be- 
ing a separate substance itself, can naturally understand separate sub- 
stances Hence, when it is perfectly united to us, so that through it we are 
able to understand perfectly, we too shall be able to understand separate sub- 
stances, just as in the present life, through the possible intellect united to 
us, we can understand material things 

Now he said that the agent intellect is united to us as follows For since 
we understand by means of both the agent intellect and intelligible objects 
(as, for instance, we understand conclusions by principles understood), the 
agent intellect must be compared to the objects understood, either as the 
principle agent is to the instrument, or as form to matter For an action is 
ascribed to two principles in one of these two ways to a principal agent 
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and to an instrument, as cutting Iq the workman and the saw, to a form and 
Its subject, as heating to heat and fire In both these ways the agent intellect 
can be compared to the intelligible object as perfection is to the perfectible, 
and as act is to potentiality Now a subject is made perfect and receives its 
perfection at one and the same time, as the reception of what is actually 
visible synchronizes with the reception of light in the eye Therefore the 
possible intellect receives the intelligible object and the agent intellect to- 
gether And the more numerous the intelligible objects received, so much 
the nearer do we come to the point of perfect union between ourselves and 
the agent intellect, so much so, that when we shall have understood all the 
intelligible objects, the agent intellect will become perfectly united tons, and 
through It we shall understand all things material and iiiimaterial In this 
he makes the ultimate happiness of man to consist^- Nor, as regards the 
present inquiry, does it matter whether the possible intellect m that state of 
happiness understands separate substances through the agent intellect, as 
he himself maintains, or whether (as he imputes to Alexander) the possible 
intellect can never understand separate substances (because according to 
him It IS corruptible) , but man understands separate substances through the 
agent intellect 

All this, however, is untrue First, because, supposing the agent intellect 
to be a separate substance, we could not formally understand through it, for 
the formal medium of an agent’s action is its form and act, since every agem 
acts according to its actuality, as was said of the possible intellect Sec- 
ondly, this opinion is untrue because the agent intellect, supposing it to be 
a separate substance, would not be joined to us in its substance, but only in 
its light, as participated in what we understood But this would not extend to 
the other acts of the agent intellect so as to enable us to understand imma- 
terial substances, just as when we see colors set off by the sun, we are not 
united to the substance uf the sun so as to act like the sun, but only its light 
IS united to us, that we may see the colors 

Thirdly, this opinion is untrue because, granted that, as was above ex- 
plained, the agent intellect were united to us m substance, still it is not saia 
that it is wholly united to us on the basis of one intelligible object, or two, 
but rather on the basis of all intelligible objects But all such objects together 
do not equal the power of the agent intellect, as it is a much greater thing to 
understand separate substances than to understand all material things 
Hence it clearly follows that the knowledge of all material things would not 
make the agent intellect to be so united to us as to enable us to understand 
separate substances through it 

Fourthly, this opinion is untrue because it is hardly possible for anyone 
in this world to understand all material things, and thus no one, or very 
few, would reach perfect felicity This is against what the Philosopher says, 
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that happineu is a kind of common good, communicable to all capable of 
virtue Further, it is against reason that only the few of any species attain 
to the end iif the species 

Fifthly, the I’hilosapher expressly says that happiness is an operation ac- 
cording to perfect virtue, and after enumerating many virtues in the tenth 
book of the Ethics, he concludes that ultimate happiness, consisting in the 
knowledge of the highest things intelligible, is attained through the virtue of 
wisdom,''’ which in the sixth book he had named as the chief of the specula- 
tive siitnces Hence Aristotle clearly placed the ultimate felicity of man in 
that knowledge of separate substances which is obtainable by speculative 
science , and not in any union with the agent intellect, as some have imagined 

Sixthly, as was shown above,'* the agent intellect is not a separate sub- 
stance, but a power of the soul, extending itself actively to the same objects 
to which the possible intellect extends receptively, because, as Aristotle 
states, the possible intellect is all things potentially, and the agent intellect is 
all things in act Therefore both intellects, according to the present state of 
life, extend only to material things, which are made actually intelligible by 
the agent intellect, and are received m the possible intellect Hence, in the 
present state of lile we cannot understand separate immaterial substances m 
themselves, either by the possible or by the agent intellect 

Reply Obj i Augustine may be taken to mean that the knowledge of in- 
corporeal things in the mind can be gained through the mind itself This is 
so true that philosophers also say that the knowledge concerning the soul is 
a principle for the knowledge of separate substances For by knowing 
itself, the soul attains to some knowledge of incorporeal substances, such as 
IS within Its compass, not that the knowledge of itself gives it a perfect and 
absolute knowledge of them 

Reply Ob] 2 The likeness of nature is not a sufficient principle of knowl- 
edge Otherwise, what Empedocles said would he true — that the soul needs 
to have the nature of all in order to know all -- But knowledge requires that 
the likeness of the thing known be in the knower, as a kind of form in the 
knower Now our possible intellect, in the present state of life, 15 such that 
it can be informed with the likenesses abstracted from phantasms and there- 
fore it knows material things rather than immaterial substances 

Reply Ob] -j There must needs be some proportion between the object 
and the power of knowledge, such as of the acUve to the passive, and of 
perfection to the perfectible Hence that sensible objects of great excellence 
are not grasped by the senses is due not merely to the fact that they corrupt 
the organ, but also to their not being proportionate to the sensitive powers 
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And It IS thus that immaterial substances are nat proportionate to our intel- 
lect, in our present state of life, so that it cannot understand them 

Reply Obj 4 This argument of the Commentator fails in several ways 
First, because if separate substances are not understood by us, it does not 
follow that they are not understood by any intellect, for they are understood 
by themselves, and by one another 

Secondly, to be understood by us is not the end of separate substances 
and only that is vain and purposeless which fails to attain its end It does 
not follow, therefore, that immaterial substances are purposeless, even if 
they are not at all undeistood by us 

Reply Ob] 5 Sense knows bodies, whether superior or inferior, in the 
same way, that is, by the sensible thing acting on the organ But we do not 
understand material and immaterial substances in the same way The former 
we understand by abstraction, which is impossible in the case of the latter, 
for there are no phantasms of what is immaterial 


Second Article 

WHETHER OUH INTELLECT CAN COME TO UNDERSTAND IMMA- 
TERIAL SUBSTANCES THHOUOH ITS KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIAL 

THIN CS ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that our intellect can come to know immaterial 
substances through the knowledge of material things For Dionysius says 
that the human mind cannot be raised up to immaterial contemplation of 
the heavenly hierarchies, unless it uses thereto material guidance according 
to its oivn nature Therefore we can be led by material things to know 
immaterial substances 

Ofi; 2 Further, science resides in the intellect But there are sciences and 
definitions of immaterial substances, for Damascene defines an angel, 
and we find angels discussed both in theology and in philosophy Therefore 
immatenaf substances can be understood by us 

Ob] I, Further, the human soul belongs to the genus of immaterial sub- 
stances But it can be understood by us through its act, by which it under- 
stands material things Therefore other immaterial substances also can be 
understood by us, through their effects in material things 

Ob] 4 Further, the only cause which cannot be comprehended through 
Its effects is that which infinitely transcends them, and this belongs to God 
alone Therefore other created immaterial substances can be understood by 
us through material things 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that mtelhgible things cannot be under- 
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stood through srnsiblc things, nor composite things through simple, nor in- 
corporeal things through corporeal 

I answer that, Averrnes says that a philosopher named Avempace taught 
that by the understanding of material substances we can be led, according 
to true philosophical principles, to the knowledge of immaterial substances 
For since the nature of our intellect is to abstract the quiddity of material 
things from matter, anything material residing in that abstracted quiddity 
can again be made subject to abstraction and as the process of abstraction 
cannot go on forever, it must arrive at length at the understanding of a 
quiddity that is absolutely without matter, and this would be the under- 
standing of immaterial substance 

Now this opinion would be true, were immaterial substances the forms 
and species of these material things as the I’latonists supposed But sup- 
posing, on the contrary, that immaterial substances differ altogether from 
the quiddity of material things it follows that, however much our intellect 
may abstract the quiddity of a material thing from matter, it could never 
arrive at anything like an immaterial substance Therefore we arc not able 
to understand immaterial substances perfcctl> through material substances 

Reply Ob] i From material things we can rise to some sort of knowledge 
□ f immaterial things, but not to a perfect knowledge, for thei e is no proper 
and adequate proportion between material and immaterial things, and the 
hknesses drawn from material things fur the understanding of immaterial 
things are very unlike them, as Dionysius sa>s -t' 

Reply Ob] 2 Science treats of higher things principally by way of re- 
motion Thus Aristotle explains the heavenly bodies by denying to them 
the properties of sublunary bodies-" Hence it follows that much less can 
immaterial substances be known by us in such a W’ay as to make us know 
their quiddity, but we may have a knowledge of them from the sciences by 
way of negation and by their relation to material things 

Reply Ob] j The human soul understands itself through its own act of 
understanding, which is proper to it, showing perfectly its power and nature 
But the power and nature of immaterial substances cannot be perfectly 
known through such an act, nor through any other and material thing, be- 
cause there is no proportion between the latter and the power of the former 

Reply Ob] 4 Created immaterial substances aie not in the same natural 
genus as material substances, for they do not agree in power or in matter, 
but they belong to the same logical genus, because even immaterial sub- 
stances are m the predicament of substance, since their essence is distinct 
from their being But God has no community with material things either in a 
natural genus or in a logical genus, because God is not in a genus at all, as was 
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stated above Hence through the likenesses derived from material things 
we can know something positive concerning the angels, according to some 
common notion, though not according to their specific nature, whereas we 
cannot acquire any such knowledge at all about God 

Third Article 

WHETHER GOD IS THE FIRST OBJECT KNOWN BY THE HUMAN 

MIND ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that God is the first object known by the 
human mind For that object m which all others are known, and by which 
we judge others, is the first thing known to us, as light is to the eye, and 
first principles to the intellect But We know all things in the light of the first 
truth, and thereby judge of all things, as Augustine says Therefore God is 
the first object known to us 

Obj 2 Further, whatever causes a thing to be such is more so But God 
IS the cause of all our knowledge, for He is the true light which mhghleneth 
every man that cometh into this world \Ju 1 9) Therefore God is our first 
and most known object 

Obj 3 Further, what is first known in an image is the exemplar to which 
the image is formed But in our mind is the image oj Cod, as Augustine 
says Therefore God is the first object known to our mind 

Dm the contrary, No man hath seen God at any time {Jo 1 18) 

/ answer that. Since the human intellect in the present state of life can- 
not understand immaterial created substances, much less ran it under- 
stand the essence of the uncreated substance Hence it must be said ab- 
solutely that God IS not the first object of our knowledge Rather do weknow 
God through creatures, according to the Apostle [Rom 1 20) the invisible 
things oj God are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made 
Now the first object of our knowledge in this life is the quiddity oj a material 
thing, which is the proper object of our infellect, as appears above in many 
passages ” 

Rt ply Oh] T We see and judge of all things in the light of the first truth, 
insofar as the light itself of our intellect, whether natural or gratuitous, is 
nothing else than an impression of the first truth upon it, as was stated 
above Hence, since the light itself of our intellect is not that which the in- 
tellect understands, but the medium whereby it understands, much less can it 
be said that God is the first thing known by our intellect 

Reply Ob] 2 The axiom, Whatever causes a thing to be such is more so, 
must be understood of things belonging to one and the same order, as was 
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explained above Other thin^ than God are known because of God, not as 
if He Were the first known object, but because He is the first cause of our 
power of knowledge 

Reply Ob] 3 If there emsted in our souls a perfect image of God, as the 
Son is the perfect image of the Father, our mind would know God at once 
But the image in our mind is imperfect, and hence the argument does not 
hold 

“ Q 87, a 2, ad 3 



Question LXXXIX 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SEPARATED SOUL 
[In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider the knowledge of the separated soul Under this head 
there are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether the soul separated from the 
body can understand? (2) Whether it understands separate substances? 
(3) Whether it understands all natural things? (4) W'hether it understands 
singulars? (s) Whether the habits nf science acquired m this life remain’’ 
(6) Whether the soul can use the habit of science here acquired? (7) 
Whether local distance impedes theseparatedsoul’sknowledge? (B) Whether 
souls separated from the body know what happens here? 

First Article 

WHETHER THE SEPARATED SOUL CAN UNDERSTAND 
ANYTHING? 

We proceed thus to the Fust Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the soul separated from the body can un- 
derstand nothing at all For the Philosopher says that the understanding is 
corrupted together with its interior principle * But by death all human in- 
terior principles are corrupted Therefore understanding itself is corrupted 

Obj 2 Further, the human soul is hindered from understanding when 
the senses are impeded, and by a distracted imagination, as was explained 
above ^ But death destroys the senses and imagination, as we have shown 
above ’ Therefore after death the soul understands nothing 

Oh) j Further, if the separated soul understands, this must be by means 
of some species But it does not understand by means of innate species, be- 
cause It has none such, being at first like a tablet on which nothing u written 
Nor does it understand by species abstracted from things, for it does not 
then possess the organs of sense and imagination which are necessary for 
the abstraction of species, nor yet does it understand by means of species 
formerly abstracted and retained in the soul, for if that were so, a child's 
soul Would have no means of understanding at all, nor finally does it under- 
stand by means of intelligible species divinely infused, for such knowledge 
would not be natural, such as we treat of now, but the effect of grace There- 
fore the soul apart from the body understands nothing 
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On the contrary, The Philosopher says If the soul had no proper opera- 
tion, It could not he separated from the body ■* But the soul is separated from 
the body, and therefore it has a proper operation, and especially that which 
consists in understanding Therefore the soul can understand when it is apart 
from the body 

/ answer that, The difficulty in solving this question arises from the fact 
that the soul united to the body can understand only by turning to the 
phantasms, as experience shows Did this not proceed from the soul’s very 
nature, but accidentally, through its being bound up with the body, as the 
Pldtnnists said,'' the difficulty would \anish fur in that case, when the 
burden of the body was once removed,'' the soul would at once return to 
its own nature, and would understand intelligible things simply, without 
turning to phantasms, as is exemplified in the case of other separate sub- 
stances In that case, however, the union of soul and body would not be for 
the soul’s good, for evidently it would understand worse in the body than 
out of it, but the union would be for the good of the body, which would be 
absurd, since matter exists for the sake of the form, and not the form for 
the sake of the matter But if we hold that the nature of the soul requires 
it to understand by turning to the phantasms, it will seem, since death does 
nut change its nature, that it can Ihen naturally understand nothing, since 
the phantasms are wanting to which it may turn 

To solve this difficulty, we must consider that nothing acts except so far 
as it is actual, and therefore the mode of action in every agent follows 
from the mode of its being Now the soul has one mode of being when in the 
body, and another when apart from it, though its nature remains the same 
But this does not mean that its union with the body is accidental, for, on the 
contrary, such a union belongs to it according to the very character of its 
nature, just as the nature of a light body is not changed when it is in its 
proper place, which is natural to it, and outside its proper place, which is 
beside its nature The soul, therefore, when united to the body, consistently 
with that mode of being, has a mode of understanding by turning to 
corporeal phantasms, which are in corporeal organs, but when it is separated 
from the body, it has a mode of understanding by turning to pure inteT 
ligibles, as is proper to other separate substances Hence it is as natural 
for the soul to understand by tuining In the phantasms, as it is for it 
to he joined to the body But to be separated from the body is not in accord- 
ance with Its nature, and likewise to understand without turning to the 
phantasms is not natural to it That is why it is united to the body m order 
that It may have a mode of being and operation suitable to its nature But 
here again a difficulty arises For since a being is always ordered to what is 
best, and since it is better to understand by turning to pure intelliglbles 
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than by turning to the phantasms, God should have established the soul’s 
nature in such a way that the nobler way of understanding Would have been 
natural to it, and it would not have needed the body for that purpose 

In order to resolve this difficulty, we must consider that while it is 
true that in itself it is nobler to understand by turning to something higher 
than to understand by turning to phantasms, nevertheless such a mode of 
understanding was less perfect if we consider to what extent it lay within 
the power of the soul This will appear if we consider that every intellectual 
substance possesses intellective power by the influence of the divine light 
This light IS one and simple m its first principle, and the farther off intel- 
lectual creatuies are from the first principle so much the more is the light 
divided and diversified, as is the case with lines radiating from the center 
of a circle Hence it is that God by His essence understands all things, while 
the superior intellectual substances understand by means of a number of 
species, which nevertheless are fewer and more universal and bestow a 
deeper comprehension of things, because of the efficaciousness of the intel- 
lectual power of such natures, but inferior intellectual natures possess a 
greater number of species, which are also less universal, and bestow a lower 
degree of comprehension, in proportion as they recede from the intellectual 
power of the higher intellectual substances If, therefore, inferior substances 
received species in the same degree of universality as the superior substances, 
since they are not so strong in understanding, the knowledge which they 
would derive through these species would be imperfect, and of a general 
and confused nature We can see this to a certain extent in men, for those 
who are of weaker intellect lad to acquire perfect knowledge through the 
universal conceptions of those who have a better understanding, unless 
things are explained to them singly and in detail Now it is clear that 
m the order of nature human souls hold the lowest place among intellectual 
substances, for the perfection of the universe required various grades of 
being If, therefore, God had willed human souls to understand in the same 
way as separate substances, it would follow that human knowledge, so far 
from being perfect, would be confused and general Therefore, to make it 
possible for human souls to possess a perfect and proper knowledge of 
things, thev' were so made that their nature required them to be joined 
to bodies, and thus to receive a proper knowledge of sensible things from 
the sensible things themselves So, too, we see in the case of uneducated men 
that they have to be taught by sensible examples 

It is clear then that it was for the soul’s good that it was united to a 
body, and that it understands by turning to the phantasms Nevertheless 
it IS possible for it to exist apart from the body, and also to understand in 
another way 

Reply Obj I The Philosopher’s words, if carefully examined, will show 
that he said this on the basis of a previous supposition, namely, that under- 
standing IS a movement of body and soul as united, just as is sensation, for 
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he had not as yet explained the diJference between intellect and sense 
We may also say that he is referring to the way ei understanding by turning 
to phantasms 

This IS also the meaning of the second objection 

Reply Ob) 3 The separated soul does not understand by innate species, 
nor by species then abstracted, nor only by retained species, as the objection 
proves, but the soul in that state understands by means of participated 
species resulting from the influence of the divine light, shared by the soul as 
by other separate substances, though in a lesser degiee Hence, as soon as it 
ceases to att by turning to the body, the soul turns at once to what ,s above 
It nor IS this way of knowledge unnatural, far find is the author of the 
influx both of the light of grace and ol the light of nature 


Second 4rUclc 

WHETHER THE SCPAEATII) SOUL UNDERSTANDS 
SEPARATE SlUlSTANrES? 

IVe proceed thm to the Second Artitlr — 

Objection i It would seem that the separated soul does not understand 
separate substances For the soul is more perfect when joined to the body 
than when existing apart from it, for it is an essential part of human nature, 
and every part of a whole is more perfect when it exists in that whole But 
the soul in the body does not understand separate substances, as was shown 
above " Therefore much less is it able to do so when apart from the body 
Ob] 2 Further, whatever is known is known either by its presence or by 
its species But separate substances cannot be known to the soul by their 
presence, for God alone can enter into the soul, nor by means of species 
abstracted by the soul from an angel, for an angel is more simple than a soul 
Therefore the separated soul cannot ,ii all understand separate substances 
Oi] 3 Further, some philosophers said that the ultimate happiness of 
man consists m the knowledge of separate substances If, therefore, the 
separated soul can understand separate substances, its happiness would 
be secured by its separation alone, which cannot reasonably be said 

On the contrary. Souls apart from the body know other separated souls, as 
we see m the case of the rich man in hell, who saw Lazarus and Abraham 
[Luke XVI 2 0 Therefore separated souls see the devils and the angels 
/ answer that, as Augustine savs, our mind acquires the knowledge of 
incorporeal things by itself — ic, by knowing itself” Therefore, from the 
knowledge which the separated soul has of itself, we can judge how it knows 
other separate beings Now it was said above thai as long as it is united to 
the body, the soul understands by turning to phantasms Hence, it does not 
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understand itself save through becDinitig actually understanding by means 
of species abstracted from phantasms, for thus it understands itself through 
its own act, as was shown above When, however, it is separated from the 
body, it understands no longer by turning to phantasms, but by turning 
to what IS intelligible through itself, and so in that state it understands itself 
through itself Now, every separate substance understands what ts above 
itself and what is below itself, according to the mode of its substance, 
for a thing is understood according as it is in the one who understands, and 
one thing is in another according to the nature of that in which it is. Now 
the mode of being of a separated soul is inferior to that of an angel, but is the 
same as that of other separated souls Therefore the soul apart from the 
body has perfect knowledge of other separated souls, but it has an imperfect 
and defective knowledge of the angels so far as its natural knowledge is con- 
cerned But the knowledge of glory is otherwise 

Reply Ob) I The separated soul is, to he sure, less perlect, if we con- 
sider the nature in which it communicates with the nature of the body, but 
it has a greater freedom for understanding, since the burden and care of the 
body are a clog upon the clearness of intelligence in the present life 

Rcph' Ob) 2 The separated soul understands the angels by means of 
divinely impressed likenesses, which, however, fad to give a perfect knnwl- 
edge of them, for the nature of the soul is inferior to that of an angel 

Reply Ob) 3 Man's ultimate happiness consists, not in the knowledge 
of any separate substances, but in the knowledge of God, Who is seen only 
through grace The knowledge of other separate substances if perfectly un- 
derstood, gives great happiness — not final and ultimate happiness But the 
separated soul does not understand them perfectly, as was shown above 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE SEPARATED SOUL KNOWS ALL 
NATURAL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Ob)ection i It would seem that the separated soul knows all natural 
things Fur the likenesses of all natural things exist in separate substances 
Therefore, as separated souls know separate substances, they also know 
dll natural things 

Oh) 2 Further, whoever understands the greater intelligible will be 
all the more able to understand the lesser intelligible But the separated soul 
understands immaterial substances, which are most intelligible Therefore 
much more can it understand all natural things, which are in a lower degree 
of intelligibility 

On the contrary, The devils have a greater natural knowledge than the 
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separated soul, yet they da not know all natural things, but have to learn 
many things by long experience, as Isidore says Therefore neither can 
the Separated soul know all natural things 

Further, if the soul, as Soon as it was separated, gained knowledge of all 
natural things, the efforts of men to know would be vain and profitless But 
this IS incongruous Therefore the separated soul does not know all natural 
things 

I anvwpr that, As was stated above, the separated soul, like the angels, 
understands by means of species received from the influence of the divine 
light Nevertheless, as the soul bv nature is inferior to an angel, to whom 
this kind of knowledge is natural the soul apart from the body does not re- 
ceive perfect knowledge through such species, but only a general and con- 
fused hind of knowledge Separated souls, therefore, have the same relation 
to an imperfect and cunfuseri knowledge rif natural things by means of such 
species as the angels have to the perfect knowledge of them Now through 
such species angels know all natural things perfectly, because all that God 
has produced in the respective natures of things has been produced by Him 
in the angelic intelligence, as Augustine says Hence U follows that sepa- 
rated souls know all natural things, not with a certain and proper knowledge, 
but in a general and confused manner 

Reply Oh) i Even an angel does not understand all natural things 
through his substance, but through certain species, as was stated above 
So it does not follow that the soul knows all natural things because it knows 
separate substances 

Reply Ob; 2 As the separated soul does not understand separate sub- 
stances perfectly, so neither does it know all natural things perfectly, but it 
knows them confusedly, as was explained above 

Reply 06 ; 3 Isidore speaks ol the knowledge of the future which neither 
angels, nor demons, nor separated souls, know except so far as future things 
pre-exist in their causes or are known by divine revelation But we are here 
treating of the knowledge of natural things 

Reply Oh; 4 Knowledge acquired here by inquiry is proper and perfect, 
but the knowledge of which we speak is confused Hence it does not follow 
that the search to learn is m vain 

tnurlh Article 

WHETHER THE SEPARATED SOUL KNOWS SINDULAES? 

We ptoceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the separated soul does not know singu- 
lars For no cognitive power besides the intellect remains in the separated 
soul, as IS clear from what has been said above But the intellect does not 
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know singulars, as we have shown Therelnre the separated soul does not 
know singulars 

Obj 2 Further, the knowledge of the singular IS more detenninatE than 
knowledge of the universal But the separated soul has no determinate 
knowledge of the species of natural things, and therefore much less does it 
know singulars 

Obj 3 Further, if it knows singulars, yet not by sense, for the same rea- 
son it would know all singulars But it does not know all singulars There- 
fore it knows none 

On the contrary, The rich man m hell said I have five brethren [Luke 
XVI 28) 

I answer that. Separated souls know some singulars, but not all, and not 
even all present singulars To understand this, we must consider that there 
IS a twofold way of knowing things, one by means of abstraction from phan- 
tasms, and in this way singulars cannot be directly known by the intellect, 
but only indirectly, as was stated above'" The other way of understanding 
IS by the infusion of species by God, and in that way it is possible for the 
intellect to know singulars For just as God knows all things, universal and 
singular, by His essence, as the cause of universal and individual principles,'" 
so likewise separate substances can know singulars by species which are a 
kind of participated likeness of the divine essence There is this difference, 
however, between angels and separated souls, namely, that through these 
species the angels have a perfect and proper knowledge of things, whereas 
separated souls have only a confused knowledge Hence the angels, by 
reason of their perfect intellect, know through these species not only the 
specific natures of things, but also the singulars contained in those species, 
whereas separated souls know by these species only Ihose singulars to which 
they are determined by former knowledge m this life, or by some affection, 
or by natural relation, or by the divine plan, because whatever is received 
into an> thing is determined according to the mode of the recipient 

Reply Obj i The intellect does not know the singular by way of abstrac- 
tion, neither does the separated soul know it thus, but in the way explained 
above 

Reply Obj 2 The knowledge of the separated soul is confined to those 
species or individuals to which the soul has some kind of determinate rela- 
tion, as we h,avB said 

Reply Obj j Ihe separated soul has not the same relation to all singu- 
lars, but one relation to some, and another to others Therefore there is not 
the same reason why it should know all singulars 
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Fifth Article 

■WHETHER THE HABIT OF SCIENCE HERE ACQUIRED 
REMAINS IN THE SEPARATED SDUE? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the habit of sciedcc acquired in this life 
dues not remain in the soul separated from the body, for the Apostle says 
Knowledge shall he destroyed \i Cor xni 8) 

Obj 2 Further, some in this world who are less good enjoy knowledge 
denied to others 'who are better If, therefore, the habit of science remained 
in the soul after death, it would follow that some who are less good would, 
even in the future life, excel some who arc better, which seems unreasonable 
06 j 3 Further, separated souls will possess science by influence of the 
divine light Supposing, therefore, that science here acquired remained in 
the separated soul, it would tollow that two forms of the same species would 
coexist in the same subject, which cannot be 

Obj 4 Further, the I’hilosophLr says that a habit is a quality hard to 
remove yet sometimes science it destroyed by sickness or the like But in 
this life there is no change so thorough as death Therefore it seems that the 
habit of science is destroyed by death 

On the contrary, Jerome says l.rt us learn on earth that kind of science 
■which •h.nll remain with us tn heaven 

I answer that, Some say that the habit of science resides, not in the in- 
tellect itself, but m the sensitive powers, namely, the imaginative, cogitative, 
and memorative and that the intelligible species are not preserved in the 
possible intellect If this were true, it would follow that when the body 
is destroyed by death, the habit of science acquired here would be entirely 
destroyed 

But, since knowledge resides in the intellect, which is the abode of species, 
as the Philosopher says, the habit of science here acquired must be partly 
in the aforesaid sensitive powers, and partly m the intellect^* This can be 
seen by considering the very actions from which the habit of science arises 
For habits are like the actions -whereby they are acquired^^ Now the ac- 
tions of the intellect, by which science is acquired in the present life, are 
performed through the turning of the intellect to the phantasms in the 
aforesaid sensitive powers Hence through such acts the possible intellect 
acquires a certain facility m acting through the species received, and the 
aforesaid sensitive powers acquire a certain aptitude in seconding the ac- 
tion of the intellect when it turns to them to consider the intelligible object 
But just as the intellectual act resides chiefly and formally m the intellect 

" Cot , "Vm tSb 2S) ” Eptsl , LIII tPL 23 , 545) “ Avicenna, De An , V, 6 
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itself, while it resides materially and dispositively in the inferior powers, 
so the same distinction is to be applied to habit 

Science, therefore, acquired in the present life does not remain in the 
separated soul, as regards what belongs to the sensitive powers, but as re- 
gards what belongs to the intellect itself, it must remain For, as the Philoso- 
pher says, a form may he corrupted in two ways first, directly, when cor- 
rupted by its contrary, as heat by cold, secondly, indirectly, when its sub- 
ject IS corrupted ™ Now it is evident that the science which is in the human 
intellect is not corrupted through the corruption of the subject, for the in- 
tellect IS incorruptible, as was stated above-'' Neither can the intelligible 
species in the possible intellect be corrupted by their contrary, for there is 
no contrary to intelligible intentions, above all as regards the simple com- 
prehension of what a thing is But contrariety may exist m the intellect as 
regards composition and division, or also reasoning according as what 
IS false m a proposition or an argument is contrary to truth And thus sci- 
ence is at times corrupted by its contrary when a false argument leads any- 
one away from the knowledge of truth For this reason the Philosopher in 
the above work mentions two ways in which science is corrupted directly 
namely, jorgetfulnes'! on the part of the memorative power, and deception 
on the part of a false argument But these have no place in the separated 
soul Therefore we must conclude that the habit of science, so far as it is in 
the intellect, remains in the separated soul 

Replv Ob) I The Apostle IS not speaking of knowledge as a habit, but as 
to the act of knowing, and hence he says, in proof of the assertion quoted. 
Now,! know tn part (r Cor xiii 12) 

Reply Ob) 2 As a less good man may exceed a better man in bodily 
stature, so the same kind of man may have a habit of science m the future 
life which a better man may not have This, however, cannot be compared 
with the other prerogatives enjoyed by the better man 

Reply Ob) 3 These two kinds of science are not of the same species, so 
there is no impossibility 

Reply Ob) 4 This objection considers the corruption of science on the 
part of the sensitive powers 


Sixth Article 

WHETHER THE ACT OF SCIENCE ACOUIRED HERE 
REMAINS IN THE SEPARATED SOUL? 

We proceed, thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the act of science here acquired does not 
remain in the separated soul For the Philosopher says that when the body 
IS corrupted, the soul neither remembers nor loves But to consider what 

Long et Brev Vitae, II |46^a 23) Q 75, a ij ad 2, g 75, a 6 
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IS previously knuwn is an act of memory Thereiare the separated soul 
cannot retain an act nf scence here acquired 

Obj 2 Further, intelligible species cannot have greater power in the sep- 
arated soul than they have in the soul united to the body But in this life we 
cannot understand by intelligible species without turning to phantasms, as 
Was shown above'”' Therefore the separated soul cannot do so, and thus it 
cannot understand at all by intelligible species acquired in this life 

Ob) 3 Further, the Philosopher sajs that habit "i produce acts sttntlar to 
those ■whereby thiy arc acquired''^ But a habit of science is acquired here 
by acts of the intellect turning to phantasms Therefore it cannot produce 
any other acts These arts, however, are not adapted to the separated soul 
Therefore the soul in the state of separation cannot produce any act of 
science acquired in this life 

On the contrary, It was said to Divis in hell [Lukt xvi 25) Remember 
thou didst recctvt good things tn thy Itjctmc 

I answer that, An act offers two things for our lonsideration, its species 
and Its mode Its species ciimes from the object, to which the knowing 
power IS directed by the species, which is the likeness of the object, whereas 
the mude is gathered from the power nf the agent Thus, that a person sees 
a Slone is due to the sptcies of the stone in his eje hut that he see it clearly, 
is due lu the eye's visual power Therefore, sinti* the inlelhgible species re- 
main in the separated soul, as was slated abnte and since the state of the 
separated soul is not the same as it is in this ble it follows that through the 
intelligible species acquired 111 this life the soul apart from the body can 
understand what it imderslood fornierlj liiit in a different way, that is, not 
by turning to phantasms, but by a mode suited to a soul existing apart from 
the bofjy Thus the act of knowledge hen acquired remains in the separated 
suul, but in a different miale 

Reply Oh) 1 The I’liilosophcr speaks nf remembrance, according as 
memory belongs tn the sensitive part, but not as belonging in a way to the 
intellect, as was explaim rl above '- 

Reply Ob] 2 The diflerenl mode of iindersLaiiding is produced by the 
different stale of the mtelligi-it soul, not by dicersity in the power of the 
species 

Reply Ob] 3 The acts which produce a habit are like the acts caused 
by that habit in species, IniL not in mode tor example, to do just things, 
but not justlv, that is, with enjnvnient, causes the habit of political justice, 
whereby we act with enjoyment 

” Q 84, a 7 hth ,11 i (i lojb ii) “Q7g, afi 
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Seventli ArUde 

WHETHER LOCAL DISTANCE IMPEDES THE KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE SEPARATED SOUL? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would SEcm that local distance impedES the separated 
soul's knowledge For Augustine says that the souls oj the dead ure -where 
they cannot know -what it done here Rut they know what is done among 
themselves Therefore local distance impedes the knowledge in the separated 
soul 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says that the demons’ rapidity of movement 
enables them to tell things unknown to us But agility of movement would 
be useless in that respect unless their knowledge was impeded by local dis- 
tance, which, therefore, is a much greater hindrance to the knowledge of 
the separated soul, whose nature is inferior to the demon’s 

Ob] t Further, as there is distance of place, so is there distance of time 
But distance of time impedes knowledge in the separated soul, for the soul 
IS Ignorant of the future Therefore it seems that distance of place also im- 
pedes its knowledge 

On the contrary, It is written [Luke xvi 23), that Dives, lifting up his 
eyes, whin he was in torment, saw Abraham afar off Therefore local dis- 
tance does not impede knowledge in the separated soul 

I answer that, Some have held that the separated soul knows the singular 
by abstraction from the sensible’’’ If that were so, it might be said that 
local distance would impede its knowledge, for either the sensible would 
need to act upon the separated soul, or the separated soul upon the sensible, 
and in either case a determinate distance would be necessary This is, how- 
ever, impossible, because abstraction of the species from the sensible is done 
through the senses and the other sensible powers, which do not remain ac- 
tually in the sniil apart from the bodv But the soul when separated under- 
stands singulars by species derived from the divine light, which is indifferent 
to what is near or distant Hence knowledge in the separated soul is not 
hindered by local distance 

Reply Oh) i Augustine says that the souls of the departed cannot see 
what is done here, not because they are there, as if impeded by local dis- 
tance, but for some other cause, as we shall explain 

Reply Ob) 2 Augustine speaks there in accordance with the opinion 
that demons have bodies naturally united to them, and so have sensitive 
powers, which require local distance” In the same book he expressly sets 

“-De Cura pro Mori, XIII (PL 40, 6ds) ** Di Divinat Daemon, III fPL 40, 
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down this DpiniDn,’^ thaugh apparently rather by way of narration than of 
assertion, as We may gather from De Civitate Dei xm 

Reply Ob] 3 I’he future, which is distant in time, does not actually exist, 
and Aerefore is nut knnwable in itself, for so far as a thing falls short of 
being, so far docs it tail short of being knowable But what is locally distant 
exists actually, and is in itself knowable Hence we cannot argue from dis- 
tance of time to distance of place 

Eighth Article 

WHETHEB separated SOULS KNOW WHAT TAKES PLACE 
ON EARTH > 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i ft would seem that separated souls know what takes place on 
earth, for otherwise they would have no care for it, as they have, according 
to what Dives said {Luke xvi 27, 28!, I have five brethren he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into the place of torments Therefore 
separated souls know what passes on earth 

Ob] 2 Further, the dead often appear to the living, asleep or awake, and 
tell them of what takes place here as Samuel appeared to Saul (/ Kings, 
XKVui ii) But this could not be unless thev knew what takes place here 
Therefore they know what takes place on earth 

Ob] 3 Further, separated souls know what happens among themselves 
If, therefore, they do not know what takes place among us, it must be by 
reason of local distance, which has been shown to be false 

On the contrary, ft is written [Job mv 21I He will not understand 
whether his childrtn eomt to honor or dishonor 

/ answer that, By natural knowledge, of which we are treating now, the 
souls of the dead do not know what passes on earth This follows from what 
has been laid down, siiuc the separ.iled soul has knowledge of singulars 
by being in a way determined to them, either by some vestige of previous 
knowledge or affection, or bv the divine order Now the departed souls are 
in a state of separation from the Lonipanv of the living, both by divine order 
and by their mode of being and they are joined to the world of incorporeal 
spiritual substances Hence thej aie ignorant of what goes on among us Of 
this Gregory gives the reason thus The diad do not know how the living 
act, for the life of the spirit is jar from the life of the flesh, and so, as cor- 
poreal things differ from iiu orporeal in guius, so they are distinct in knowl- 
edge Augustine seems to say (he same when he asserts that the souls of 
the dead have no i ontern in the affairs of the living 

Gregory and Augustine, however, seem to be divided m opinion as regards 

De Divinal Daemon , HI |PL 40, 584) “ De Civii Dri, XX], 10 (PL 41, 724) 
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the SDuls of the blessed in heaven, for Gregory continues the passage above 
quoted The case oj the holy semis ts different, for since they see the light of 
Almighty God, we cannot believe that external things are unknown to 
them*^ But Augustine expressly says The dead, even the saints, do not 
know what is done by the living or by their own children,*^ according to the 
quotation of the Gloss on the tevt, Abraham hath not known us {/sa Ixiii 
16) He confirms this opinon by saying that he was not visited, nor con- 
soled in sorrow by his mother, as when she was alive, and he could not think 
it possible that she was less kind when in a happier state, ami again by the 
fact that the Lord promised to king Josias that he should die lest he should 
see his people’s dlllictinns {4 Kings, xMi 20) Yet Augustine says this in 
doubt, and premises, Let evciy one take what I say as he pleases Gregory, 
on the other hand, is positive, since he says, We cannot believe His opinion, 
indeed, seems to be the more probable one, — that the souls of the blessed 
who see God do know all that passes here For they are equal to the angels, 
of whom Augustine himself says that they know what happens among those 
living on earth But as the souls of the blessed are most perfectly united 
to divine justice, they do not suffer from siirrow, nor do they interfere in 
mundane affairs, except in accordance with divine justice 

Reply Oh] i The souls of the departed may care for the living, even if 
Ignorant of their state, just as we care for the dead by pouring forth prayer 
on their behalf, though we are ignorant of their state Moreover, the affairs 
of the living can be made known to them, not immediately, but souls who 
pass hence thither, or by angels and demons, or even by the revelation of 
the Holy Ghost, as Augustine says m the same book 

Reply Ob] 2 That the dead appear to the living in any way whatever is 
either by the special dispensation of God, in order that the souls of the dead 
may enter into the affairs of the living fthis is to be accounted as miracu- 
lous) , or else such apparitions ocrur through the instrumentality of bad or 
good angels, without the knowledge of the departed, as may likewise hap- 
pen when the living appear in dreams, without their own knowdedge, to 
others living, as Augustine says in the same book And so it may be said 
□f Samuel that he appeared through a divine revelation, according to 
Ecclus xlvi 23 He slept , and told the king the end of his Ilf e Or, again, this 
apparition was procured by the demons, unless, indeed, the authority of 
Ecclesiasticus be set aside because it is not received by the Jews as part of 
the canonical Scriptures 

Reply Ob] 3 This kind of ignorance does not proceed from the obstacle 
of local distance, but from the cause mentioned above 

“itforot, XII, 21 (PL 7Si ggg) “De Cura pro Mori, XIII (PL 40, 604) 
“Glassainterl (IV, id2v) “ Dc Cura pro Mori , XV (PL 40, 605) “Ibid (PL 
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Question XC 


THE FIRST PRODUCTION! OF MAN'S SOUL 
{In Four \rtidcs] 

Aftfh the fiiregoinK, we must innsider the first proiiuLtion of man, cnncern- 
ing which there are luur subiert.s ol treaLimnt li I the production of man 
himsilf t2) Ihe end iiI this prnduLlinr ' (D the state and condition of the 
ficst man,- I4) the plate nf his abode ' iimternini' the production of man, 
there are three Lhin^s to he runsiilered (1) the production of man’s soul, 
(2) the production of man’s iioiK , ' (3) the production of woman ' 
Under thefirsthead there an four points of inquiry (i) Whether man’s 
soul was sonipthinf' made, or a ptrl of the divine substance^ (2) Whether, if 
made. If was cieated’ I3J VI'hether it was made by angelic instrumentality ? 
(4) Whelher it was made bilore the body’ 


First ArliclE 

WHFTHIR THE SUtlL WAS MADf, OR WAS OF EDD’S 
sunsi AN CF '* 

We proccid thus to th< First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the soul was not made, but was of God’s 
substance For it is written (Cm 11 7) God jormid man of the slime of 
the earth, and hriathul into bis face thi hrialh oj hjt, and man was made 
a living soul Hut he who breathes sends lorth something of himself There- 
fore the soul, whireby niaii h\ i‘s, is a jiarl of the divine substance 

Ohj 2 Further as was e\plained ahme, the soul is a simple form “ But 
a form is an att 1 herpfiirp the soul is a part nf Cud s substance 

Ohj i Further, things that c\ist and do nut differ are the same But God 
and the mind e\ist, and in noway differ, for they could be differentiated only 
by certain diffennces, .md thus would be composite Therefore God and the 
human mind are the same 

On thi contrarv, Augustine mentions certain opinions which he calls ex 
ccedtngly and cvu/eiitlv pirverst, and contrary to the Catholic Faith, among 
which the first is the opinion that God made the soul, not out of nothing, but 
from Himself" 

93 'Q 94 ’Q 102 ‘0 91 'Q 92 'Q 7S, a 5 ' De Ong 
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1 answer that, To say that the soul is of the dmne substance involves a 
manifest improbability F or, as is clear from what has been said,* the human 
soul IS sometimes m a state of potentiality to the act of understanding, — 
acquires knowledge somehow from things, — and has various powers all of 
which are incompatible with the divine nature, which is a pure act, — re- 
ceives nothing from any other, — and admits of no diversity in itself, as we 
have proved “ 

This error seems to have originated from two views of the ancients For 
those who first began to observe the nature of things, being unable to rise 
above their imagination, supposed that nothing but bodies existed There- 
fore they said that God was a body, which they considered to he the prin- 
ciple of other bodies And since they held that the soul was of the same 
nature as that body which they regarded as the first principle, as is stated in 
De Antma i it followed that the soul was of the substance of God Himself 
According to this supposition, the Manichseans also, thinking that God was 
a corporeal light, held that the soul was a part of that light bound to 
the body 

Then a further step m advance was made, and some surmised the ex- 
istence of something incorporeal, not apart from the body, but the form of a 
body In this spirit Varro said, God ts a soul governtn^ the world by move- 
ment and reason, as Augustine relates So some supposed man’s soul to be 
part of that one soul,'* just as man is a part of the whole world, for they 
were unable to go so far as to understand the different degrees of spiritual 
substance, except according to the distinction of bodies 

But, all these theories are impossible, as was proved above ” Hence, it is 
evidently false that the soul is of the substance of God 
Reply Obj i The term breathe is not to be taken in the material sense, 
but as regards the act of God, to breathe {spnare\ is the same as to make 
a spvit Moreover, in the material sense, man by breathing does not Send 
forth anything of his own substance, but an extraneous thing 

Reply Obj 2 Although the soul is a simple form in its essence, yet it is 
not its own being, but is a being by participation, as was explained above 
Therefore it is not a pure act like God 

Reply Ob) 3 That which differs, properly speaking, differs by something, 
wherefore we seek for difference where we also find resemblance For this 
reason, things which differ must in some way be composite, since they differ 
in something, and in something resemble each other In this sense, although 
all that differ are diverse, yet all things that are diverse do not differ, as is 
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said in Metaph x For simple beings are diverse through themselves, and 
do not differ from one another by differences as their components For in- 
stance, a man and an ass differ by the difference of rational and irrational, 
but we cannot say that these again differ by some further difference 

Second article 

WHETHER THE SOUL WAS PRODUCED BY CREATION? 

Wc proceed thus tn the Second Article — 

Objechon i It would seem that the soul was not produced by creation 
For that which has in itself something malerial is produced from matter 
But the soul IS in part material, since it is not a pure act Therefore the soul 
was made of matter, and hence it was not created 

Obj 2 Further, every actuality of matter is educed from the potentiality 
of that matter, for since matter is in potentiality to act, any act pre-exists 
in matter potentially But the soul is the att of corporeal matter, as is ckar 
from its definition Therefore the soul is educed from the potentiality of 
matter 

Ob] 3 Further, the soul is a form Iherefore, if the soul is created, all 
other forms also are creatid Thus no forms would come into existence by 
generation, which is not true 

On the contrary. It is written [Gen i 27) God cicated man to Hts own 
image But man is in the image of God aicording to his soul Therefore the 
soul was created 

I answer that. The rational soul can be made only by creation, which, 
however, is not true of other forms The reason is that, since to be made is 
the way to being, a thing must be made m such a way as is suitable tn its 
mode of being Now that properly exists which itself has being, as it were, 
subsisting in Us own being Therefore, only substances are properly and 
truly called beings, wliereas an accident has not being, but sometliing is 
by it, and so far is U called a being for instance whiteness is called a being 
because by it something IS white Hence it is said in JHela/iA vii that an ac- 
cident should be described as oj something rather than as something 
The same is to be said of all noii-subsistent forms Therefore, properly 
speaking, it does not belong lo anj' non-sribsisliiig form to be made, but 
such are said to be made by the fart that tin innijnisile substances are made 
On the other hand, the rational soul is a subsisLcuL form, as was explained 
above, and so it is competent to be and lo be made And since it can- 
not be made ol pre-existing matter,— whether corporeal, which would render 
U a corporeal being, or spiritual, which would involve the transmutation 
□f one spiritual substance into another, we must conclude that it cannot 
come to be except by creation 

'"Anslotle, lUrla/rli , IV, 5 (miSa 11) " Anstolle, De An, II, 1 1412a 27) 
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Reply Obj i The soul’s simple essence is as the material element, while 
its participated being is its formal element, which participated being neces- 
sarily accompanies the soul’s essence, because being naturally iollnws the 
form The same reason holds if the soul is supposed to be composed of some 
spiritual matter, as some maintain,^” because that sort of matter is not in 
potentiality to another form, as neither is the matter of a celestial body, 
or otherwise the soul would be corruptible Hence, the soul cannot in any 
way be made of pre-existent matter 

Reply Ob] 1 The education of an act from the potentiality of matter is 
nothing else than that something becomes actual that previously was in 
potentiality But since the rational soul does not depend in its being on cor- 
poreal matter, hut is suhsistent, and exceeds the capacity of corporeal 
matter, as we have seen,*^ it is not educed from the potentiality of matter 

Reply Ob] 3 As we have said, there is no comparison between the ra- 
tional soul and other forms 


Third Article 

WHETHER THE RATIONAL SOUL IS PRODUCED BY EOD 
IMMEDIATELY? 

We proceed thus to the Thtrd Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the rational soul is not immediately made 
by God, but by the instrumentality of the angels For spiritual things have 
more order than corporeal things But inferior bodies are produced by 
means of the superior, as Dionysius says?® Therefore the inferior spirits, 
that IS, the rational souls, also are produced by means of the superior spirits, 
the angels 

Db] 2 Further, the end corresponds to the beginning of things, for God 
IS the beginning and end of all things Therefore the coming of things from 
their beginning corresponds to their return to their end But inferior things 
return through the higher, as Dionysius says Therefore the inferior are 
likewise brought into being by the higher, that is, souls by angels 

Ob] i Further, that is perfect which can produce its like, as is stated in 
Meteor iv?? But spiritual substances are much more perfect than the cor- 
poreal Therefore, since bodies produce their like in their own species, much 
more are angels able to produce something specifically inferior to them- 
selves, and such is the rational soul 

□71 the contrary, It is written [Gen 11 7) that God Himself breathed into 
the face of man the breath of life 

I answer that, Some have held that angels, acting by the power of God, 
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produce rational soub But this is quite impossible, and against faith For 
It has been proved that the rational soul cannot be produced except by crea- 
tion Now, God alone can create, for the first agent alone can act without 
presupposing the existence of anything, while a second cause always pre- 
supposes something derived from the first cause, as was above explained^® 
Now every agent that presupposes something to its act acts by producing 
a change Therefore everything else acts by producing a change, whereas 
God alone acts by creation Since, therefore, the rational soul cannot be 
produced by a change in matter, it cannot be produced save immediately 
by God 

Thus the replies to the objections are ilear For that bodies produce their 
like or something inferior to themselves, and that the higher things direct 
the inferior, — all these things are effected through some change 

? north Article 

WHFTHCn THF HUMAN SOUL WAS PHDDUCED BEFORE 
THE 110l)\ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Irliele — 

Objection I It would seem that the human soul was made before the 
body For the work of ireatum prereileil the work of distinction and adorn- 
ment, as was shown above *" But the soul was made by creation, whereas 
the body was made at the ind of the work of adornment, as we have said 
Therefore the soul of man was made before Ihe lindy 

Obj 2 Further, the ralinnal soul has more in common with the angels 
than with brute animals But angels mere createrl before bodies, or at least, 
in the beginning with rnrtioreal matter, whereas the body of man was 
formed on the sixth day, when brute animals also were made Therefore the 
snul of man was createrl before the bndv 

Obj j Furlher, the end is proportioned lo the beginning But in the 
end the soul outlasts the body Therefore in Ihc beginning it was created 
before the body 

On the contrary. The proper act is produced in Us proper potentiality 
Therefore, since the soul is Ihe proper act of the body, the soul was pro- 
duced in the bixly 

I ansTOcr that, Dngen held that iinl only the soul of the first man, but 
also the souls n( all men were created at the same time as the angels, before 
their bodies^- For he Ihought that all spinlual substances, whether souls 
nr angels, are equal in their natural rnnditiiin, anil differ only by merit, so 
that some of them — namely, the souls ol men or of heavenly bodies — are 
united to bodies, while others remain in their different orders entirely free 
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from matter Of this □pinian we have already spoken, and so we need say 
nothing about it here 

Augustine, however, says that the soul of the first man was created at 
the same time as the angels, before the body, for another reason For he 
supposes that the body of man, during the work of the six days, was pro- 
duced, not actually, but only according to some causal principles, which 
cannot be said of the soul, because neither was it made of any pre-existing 
corporeal or spiritual matter, nor could it be produced from any created 
seminal principle Therefore it seems that the soul itself was created to- 
gether with the angels during the work of the six days when all things were 
made, and that afterwards the soul was inclined by its own will to the care 
of the body But he does not say this by way of assertion, as his words prove 
For he says We may believe, if neither Scripture nor reason forbids, that 
man was made on the sitth day, in the sense that the causal principle of his 
body was created in the elements of the world, but that the soul itself was al- 
ready created 

Now this could he upheld by those who hold that the soul has of itself a 
complete species and nature, and that it is not united to the body as its 
form, but as its administrator But if the soul is united to the body as its 
form, and is naturally a part of human nature, the above supposition is quite 
impossible Fur it is clear that God made the first things in their perfect 
natural state, as their species required Now the soul, as a part of human 
nature, has its natural perfection only as united to the body Therefore it 
would have been unfitting for the soul to be created without the body 
Therefore, if we admit the opinion of Augustine about the work of the 
six days,*'" we may say that the human soul preceded in the work of the six 
days according to a certain generic likeness, so far as it has intellectual nature 
in common with the angels, but it was itself created at the same time as the 
body According to other saints, however, both the body and soul of the 
first man were produced in the work of the six days 

Reply Ob] i If the soul by its nature were a complete species, so that it 
might be created by itself, this reason would prove that the soul was created 
by itself in the beginning But as the soul is naturally the form of the body, 
it was necessarily created, not separately, but in the body 

Reply Ob] 2 The same observation applies to the second objection For 
if the soul had of itself a complete species, it would have something still more 
in common with the angels But, as the form of the body, it belongs to the 
genus animal as a formal principle 

Reply Ob] 3 That the soul remains after the body is due to a defect of 
the body, namely, death This defect was not due when the soul was first 
created 

Q 47, 3 2 “ZIe Genesi ad Lilt , VII, 24, 2S (PL 34, 368, 370) '‘Op cit , 
VII, 24 (PL 34,368) “ Cf abnVE, q 76, 3 I '' De Genesi ad Lilt, IV, 26, 33, 
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Quesbon XCI 


THE PRDDUrXION OF THE BODY OF THE FIRST MAN 
{In Four Articles) 

We have now to coniider the production of the body of the first man Under 
this head there are lour points ot inquiry (i) The matter from which it 
was produced (2) The author by whom it was produced (j) The disposi- 
tion it received m its production (4) The mode lUid order of its production 


Fir^t Article 

■WHETHEE THE DCIDV OF THF IIHST MAN WAS MADE OF 
THE SIIMF OF rilE FARTH? 

We proi ced thus to the First Artnlr — 

Objedion i It W'ould seem tliat the body of the first man was not made 
of the slime of the earth I or it is an act of greater power to make something 
out of nothing than out of something, because not being is farther from ac- 
tuality than filing in potentiality But since man is the most noble of God's 
lower creatures, it was fitting that in the production of man’s body the 
power of God should be most clearly shown Therefore it should not have 
been made of the slime of the earth, but out of nothing 

Oft; 2 Further, the heavenly bodies are nobler than earthly bodies But 
the human body has the greatest nobility, since it is perfected by the noblest 
form, which is the rational soul Therefore it should nut be made of an 
earthly body, but of a heavenly liody 

Oft; 3 Further, fire and air are nobler bodies than earth and water, as is 
clear from their fineness Therefore since the human body is most noble, 
it should rather have been made of fire anil air th.in of the slime of the earth 
Oft; 4 Further, the human bodv is composed of the four elements There- 
fore it Hcs not made of the slime of Iheearlh, but of the four elements 
Ok f/ir roMtcBry, It IS written ( Crtn ii 7) God made man oj the slime oj 
the earth 

I answer that, \s God is perfect, m His works He bestowed perfection on 
all according fn llieir capacity God's works an pcrject [Dcut xxxii 4). 
Now He Himself is absolutely perlect by the fact that all things are pre- 
contained in Him not as component parts, hutas united in one simple whole, 
as Dionysius says, ‘ just as various efferts pre-exist in their cause, according 
to its one power This perfection is bestowed on the angels, according as all 
^ De Div Fam, 9 (PG y, S25) 
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things which are produced by God in nature through diverse forms come 
under their knowledge But on man this perfection is bestowed in an inferior 
way For he does not possess a natural knowledge of all natural things, but 
is in a manner composed of all things, since he has in himself a rational soul 
of the genus of spiritual substances, and in likeness to the heavenly bodies 
he IS removed from contraries by an equable temperament As to the ele- 
ments, he has them in their very substance, yet in such a way that the higher 
elements, fire and air, predominate in him by their power, for life is mostly 
found where there is heat, which is from fire, and where there is moisture, 
which IS of the air But the inferior elements abound m man by their sub- 
stance, for otherwise the mingling of elements would not be evenly bal- 
anced, unless the inferior elements, which have the less power, predominated 
in quantity Therefore the body of man is said to have been formed from 
the slime of the earth, because earth and water mingled are called slime 
So, too, man is called a miniature world, ^ because all creatures of the world 
are in a way to be found in him 

Reply Ob] i The power of the divine creator was manifested m man’s 
body in that Us matter was produced by creation But it was fitting that the 
human body should be made of the four elements, that man might have 
something in common with inferior bodies, as being on the boundary 
between spiritual and corporeal substances 

Reply Ob] 2 Although a heavenly body is in itself nobler than an earthly 
body, yet for the operations of the rational soul the heavenly body is less 
adapted For the rational soul receives the knowledge nl reality in a way 
through the senses, whose organs cannot be formed of a heavenly body 
which is impassible Nor is it true that something of the fifth essence enters 
materially into the composition of the human body, as some say, who sup- 
pose that the soul is united to the body by means of some sort of light For, 
first of all, what they say is false — that light is a body Secondly, U is im- 
possible for something to be taken from the fifth essence, or from a heavenly 
body, and to be mingled with the elements, since a heavenly body is im- 
passible, and so it does not enter into the composition of mined bodies, ex- 
cept as Us power produces some effect 

Reply Ob] 3 If fire and air, whose action is of greater power, predom- 
inated also in quantity in the human body, they would entirely draw the 
rest into themselves, and there would be no equality in the mixture, such as 
IS required in the composition of man for the sense of touch, which is the 
foundation of the other senses For the organ of any particular sense must 
not have actually the contraries of which that sense has the perception, but 
only potentially This can take place either in such a way that it is entirely 
without the whole genus of such contraries, — thus, for instance, the pupil of 

” Cf AnstDlle, Phys , VIII, 2 (252b 26), NEme^ius, De Nat Horn, I (PG 40, 533) 
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the eye is without color, so as to be m potentiality to all colors (this is not 
passible in the organ of touch, since it is composed of the elements whose 
qualities are perceived by touch) , or so that the organ is a mean between 
two contraries, as must needs be the case with touch, for the mean is in 
potentiality to the extremes 

Reply Ohj 4 In the slime of the earth are earth, and water joining the 
parts of the earth together Of the other elements Scripture makes no men- 
tion, both because they are less in quantity in the human body, as we have 
said, and bpcaiise in the account of the creation no mention is made of fire 
and air, which are not perceised by senses of backward people such as those 
to whom the Scripture was immediateh addressed 

Spconi] Article 

WHETHER THE HUMAN DODY WAS IMMEDIATELY 
PRIIDLtLI) IIY GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Sfcnnd Irtiilr — 

Objection i It would seem that the human body was not produced by God 
immediately Fur Augustine says that cot portal things arc disposed by Cod 
through the angels ^ but the hum in body was Inrmed from corporeal mat- 
ter, as was stated above Therefore it should have been produced by the 
instrumentality of the angels, and not immeiliatelv by God 

Obj 2 Further, whatever can be made by a created power, is not neces- 
sarily produced immediately by God Hut the human body can be produced 
by the created piiw'er of a heavenly body, fur even cirtain animals are pro- 
duced from putrefaction by the arlive power of a heavenly body, and Al- 
bumazar says that man is not generated where heat and cold are extreme, 
but only in temperate regions Therefore, the human body was not neces- 
sarily produced immediately b}'^ Gnd 

Oh] 3 Further, nothing is made out of coiporeal matter except by some 
materia] change But all rorfiore.d change is caused by a movement of a 
heavenly body, which is the first of movements Iherefore, since the human 
body was produced from corjioreal matter, it seems that a heavenly body 
had part in its production 

Obj 4 Further, Augustine says'' that mans body was made, during the 
work Ilf the six days, according to the causal principles which God inserted 
in the corporeal creation, and that afterwards it was actually formed But 
what pre-exists 111 the corporeal creature acinrding to causal principles can 
be produced through some corporeal power Theiefore the human body was 
produced by some created power, and not immediately by God 

On the contrary, It is written \Erclus xvii i) Cod created man out of 
the earth 

‘De rnn, HI, 4 (PL 41, Byj) ' Cl P DuhEm, Syslcme du Monde (II, 369) 
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I answer that. The first formation of the human body could not he by the 
instrumentality of any created power, but was immediately from God Some, 
indeed, supposed that the forms which are in corporeal matter are derived 
from some immaterial forms, ^ hut the Philosopher refutes this opinion for 
the reason that jormS cannot be made in themselves, but only composites 
can,* as we have explained “ And because the a|;ent must be like its effect 
it IS not fitting that a pure form, not existing in matter, should produce a 
form which is m matter, and which 15 made only by the fact that the com- 
posite IS made So it is a form which is in matter that can be the cause of 
another form that is in matter, according as composite is made by com- 
posite Now God, though He is absolutely immaterial, can alone by Ills own 
power produce matter by creation, and so He alone can produce a form in 
matter, without the aid of any preceding material form For this reason the 
angels cannot transform a body except by making use of certain seminal 
principles, as Augustine says *” Therefore, as no pre-existmg body had been 
formed, through whose power another body of the same species could be 
generated the first human body was of necessity made immediately by God 

Reply Oh] i Although the angels are to some extent the ministers of 
God, as regards what He does in bodies, yet God does something in bodies 
beyond the angels power, as, for instance, raising the dead, or giving sight 
to the blind, and by this power He formed the body of the first man from 
the slime of the earth Nevertheless, the angels could act as ministers in the 
formation 0/ the body of the first man, in the sam? way as they will do at 
the last resurrection, by gathering the dust 

Reply Ob] 2 Perfect animals, produced from seed, cannot be made by 
the sole power of a heavenly body, as Avicenna imagined although the 
power of a heavenly body may assist by co-nperation m the work of natural 
generation, for as the Philosopher says, man and the sun beget man from 
matter''- For this reason, a place of moderate temperature is required for 
the production of man and other perfect animals But the power of the 
heavenly bodies suffices for the production of some imperfect animals from 
properly disposed matter, for it is clear that more conditions are required 
to produce a perfect than an imperfect thing 

Reply Ob] 3 The movement of the heavens causes natural changes, but 
not changes that surpass the order of nature and are caused by the divine 
power alone, as for the dead to be raised to life, or the blind to see, and the 
making of man from the slime of the earth is a work of this sort 

Reply Ob] 4 An effect may be said to pre-exist according to causal prin- 
ciples in creatures in two ways First, both in active and in passive poten- 
tiality, so that not only can it be produced out of pre-existing matter, but 

' Cf abovE, q 45, a B , q 65, a 4 " Melaph , VI, B 11033b 16) " 13 45, a B , 
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also that Some pre-existing creature can produce it Secondly, in passive po- 
tentiality only, that is, that it can be produced out of pre-existing matter by 
God. In this sense, according to Augustine, the human body pre-existed in 
the Works produced in their causal principles 


Third Article 

WHETHtR THE BODY OF MAN WAS GIVEN AN APT 
DISPOSITION ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Arltclr — 

Objection i It would seem that the body of man was not given an apt 
disposition For since man is the noblest of animals, his body ought to be 
the best disposed in what is proper to an animal, that is, in sense and move- 
ment But some animals have sharper senses and quicker movement than 
man, and thus dogs have a keener smell, anil birds a swifter flight There- 
fore man's body was not aptly disposed 

Obj 2 Further, that IS perfect which lacks nothing But the human body 
lacks more than the bodies of other animals, for these are provided with 
covering and natural arms of defense, in which man is lacking Therefore 
the human body is very impencclly disposed 

Obj 3 Further, man is more distant from plants than he is from the 
brutes But plants are erect in stature, while brutes are prone in stature 
Therefore man should not be of erect stature 

On the contrary. It is written (firrhr vii 30) God made man right 
I ansuier that, All natural things were produced by the divine art, and so 
may be called God's works of art Now every artist intends to give to his 
work the best disposition , not absnlutelv the best, but the best as regards the 
proposed end And even if this entails some defect, the artist cares not 
Thus, for instance, when a man makes himself a saw for the purpose of cut- 
ting, he makes it of iron, which 15 suitable for the object in view, and he 
does not prefer to make it of glass, though this be a more beautiful material, 
because this very beauty would be an obstaile to the end he has m view 
Therefore God gave to each natural being the best disposition, not abso- 
lutely so, but in view of its proper end This is what the Philosopher says 
And because it is better so, not abso/utay, hut for each one's substance 
Now the proNimate end of the human body is the rational soul and its 
operations, for matter is for the sake of the form, and instruments are for 
the actions of the agent I say, therefore, that God fashioned the human 
body in that disposition which was best according as it was most suited 
to such a form and to such operaiions If defect exists in the disposition 
of the human body, it is well to observe that such defect arises, as a neces- 
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sary result nf the matter, from the conditions required in the body in order 
to make it suitably proportioned to the soul and its operations 

Reply Obj i The sense of touch, which is the foundation of the other 
senses, is more perfect in man than in any other animal, and for this reason 
man must have the most equable temperament of all animals Moreover, 
man also eacels all other animals in the interior sensitive powers, as is clear 
from what we have said above But by a kind of necessity, man falls short 
nf the other animals in some of the eaterior senses, and thus of all animals 
he has the weakest sense of smell For nf all animals man needs the lar|?est 
brain as compared to the body, and this both for his greater freedom of 
action in the interior powers required for the intellectual operations, as we 
have seen above, and in order that the low temperature of the brain may 
modify the heat of the heart, which has to be considerable in man for him 
to be able to stand up erect So it happens that the size of the brain, by 
reason of its huniiilily, is an impediment to the smell, which requires dry- 
ness In the same wav, we may suggest a reason why some animals have a 
keener sight, and a mure acute hearing than man, namely, because of a 
hindrance to his senses arising necessarily from the perfect equability of 
hts temperament The same reason suffices to explain why some animals are 
more rapid in movement than man, since this excellence of speed is incon- 
sistent with the equability of the human temperament 

Reply Ohj 2 Horns and daws, which are the weapons of some animals, 
and toughness of hide and quantity of hair nr feathers, which are the 
clothing of animals, are signs of an abundance of the earthly element, which 
does not agree with the equability and softness of the human temperament 
Therefore such things do not suit the nature of man Instead nf these, he has 
reason and hands whereby he can make himself arms and clothes, and other 
necessaries of life, of infinite variety And so the hand is called by Aristotle 
Ikf. organ of organs ''' Moreover it was more becoming to a rational nature, 
which IS capable of conceiving an infinite number of things, to have the 
power of devising for itself an infinite number of instruments 

Reply Obj 3 An upright stature was becoming to man for four reasons 
First, because the senses are given to man, not only for the purpose of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life, for which they are bestowed on other animals, 
but also for the purpose of knowledge Hence, whereas the other animals 
take delight in the things of sense only as ordered to food and sex, man 
alone takes pleasure in the beauty of sensible things for its own sake There- 
fore, as the senses are situated chiefly in the face, other animals have the 
face turned to the ground, as it were for the purpose of seeking food and 
procuring a livelihood, whereas man has his face erect, in order that by the 
senses, and chiefly by sight, which is more subtle and reveals many differ- 
ences in things, he may freely survey the sensible things around him, both 
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heavenly and earthly, so as to gather intelligible truth Irom all things 
Secondly, for the greater freedom of the acts of the interior powers, which 
requires that the brain, wherein these actions are, in a way, performed, be 
not low down, but lifted up above other parts of the body Thirdly, because 
if man’s figure were prone to the ground, he would need to use his hands as 
fore-feet, and thus their utility for other purposes would cease Fourthly, 
because if man's figure were prone to the ground, and he used his hands as 
fore-feet, he would be obliged to take hold of his food with his mouth Thus 
he would have a protruding mouth, with thick and hard lips, and also a 
hard tongue, so as to keep it from being hurt by esterior things, as we see 
in other animals Now such a disposition would completely hinder speech, 
which IS the proper work of the reason 

Nevertheless, though of erect stature, man is far above plants For man’s 
superior part, his head, is turned towards the superior part of the world, 
and his mferior part is turned towards the inferior world, and therefore 
he IS perfectly disposed as to the general situation of his body Plants have 
the superior part turned towards the lower world, since their roots corre- 
spond to the mouth, and their inferior part towards the upper world But 
brute animals have a middle disposition, for the superior part of the animal 
is that by which it takes food, and the inferior part that by which it rids 
itself of the surplus 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE PRODUCTION OF THE HUMAN BODY IS 
FITTINGLY DESCRIBED IN SCRIPTURE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the production of the human body is not 
fittingly described in Scripture (Ccn 1 26,11 7) For, as the human body 
was made by God, so also were the other works ol the six days But in the 
other works it is written, God said Let it hr made, and it was made There- 
fore the same should have been said of man 

06 ; 2 Further, the human body was made bv God immediately, as 
was exjilained above Therelore it was not fittingly said, Let us make man 

Obj j Further, Ihe form of the human body is the soul itself which is 
till' breath of life Therefore, having said, God made man ol the slime oj the 
earth, it should not have added And He breathed into him the breath of 
life 

D6j 4 Further, the soul, which is the breath of life, is in the whole body, 
and chiefly m the heart Therefore it was not fittingly said He breathed into 
hts face the breath oj life 

06j S Further, the male and female sex belong to the body, while the 
image of God belongs to the soul But the soul, according to Augustine^ waf 
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made before the body Therefore, having said To Hts image Hs made 
them, It should not have added, male and female He created them 

On the contrary. Is the authority of Scripture 

Reply Ob} i As Augustine observes,*® man does not surpass other 
things in the fact that God Himself made man as though He did not make 
other things, since it is written (Pi ci 26), The work of Thy hands ts the 
heaven, and elsewhere (Pj xciv 5), Hts hands laid down the dry land But 
man surpasses other things in this, that he is made in God’s image Yet In 
describing man’s production. Scripture uses a special way of speaking in 
order to show that other things were made for man's sake For we are ac- 
customed to perform with more deliberation and care what we principally 
intend 

Reply Oh] 2 We must not imagme that when God said Let us make man. 
He spoke to the angels, as some perversely thought *“ But by these words 
IS signified the plurality of the divine Person, Whose image is more clearly 
expressed in man 

Reply Ob] 3 Some have thought that man’s body was formed first in 
priority of time, and that afterwards the soul was infused into the already 
formed body But it is inconsistent with the perfection of the first produc- 
tion of things that God should have made either the body without the soul, 
or the soul without the body, since each is a part of human nature This is 
especially unfitting as regards the body, for the body depends on the soul, 
and not the soul on the body 

To remove the difficulty some** have said that the words, Cod made man, 
must be understood of the production of the body with the soul, and that 
the subsequent words, and He breathed into his face the breath of life, 
should he understood of the Holy Ghost, just as the Lord breathed on His 
Apostles, saying, Peceioe ye fAe /fofy GAojf \Jo xx 22) But this explana- 
tion, as Augustine says, is excluded by the very words of Scripture** For 
we read farther on, And man was made a living soul, which words the 
Apostle (/ Cor XV 45) refers not to spiritual life, but to animal life There- 
fore, by the breath of lift we must understand the soul, so that the words, 
He breathed into his face the breath of life, are a sort of exposition of what 
had gone before, for the soul is the form of the body 

Reply Ob] 4 Since vital operations are more clearly seen in man’s face, 
because of the senses which are there found, therefore Scripture says 
that the breath of life was breathed into man’s face 

Reply Ob] 5 According to Augustine, the works of the six days were 
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holds to have been made with the angels, was 

day, but on the sixth day itself both the soul of the first 

actually, and his body was made in its causal principles “ ° 

hold £1 on the SIX* day both the body and soul of man were made 

actually “■* 
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Question XCII 


THE PRODUCTION OF WOMAN 
\In Four Articles) 

We must next consider the production of the woman Under th'S head there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether woman should have been made in 
that first production of thtngs? (2) Whether woman should have been made 
from man? (3) Whether of man’s rib? (4) Whether woman was made im- 
mediately by Ood? 

First Article 

WHETHER WOMAN SHOULD HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE 
FIRST PRODUCTION OP THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that woman should not have been made in 
the first production of things For the Philosopher says that the female 
IS a misbegotten male ‘ But nothing misbegotten or defective should have 
been in the first production of things Therefore woman should not have 
been made at that first production 

Obj 2 Further, subjection and limitation were a result of sin, for to the 
woman was it said after sin [Gen 111 16) Thou shalt be under the man’s 
power, and Gregory says that, Where there is no sin, thei e is no inequality ^ 
But woman is naturally of less strength and dignity than man, for the agent 
IS always more honorable than the patirnt, as Augustine says ^ Therefore 
woman should not have been made in the first production of things before 
sin 

Ohj 3 Further, occasions of sin should be cut off But God foresaw that 
woman would be an occasion of sin to man Therefore He should not 
have made woman 

On the contrary, It is written [Cen 11 18) It is not good for man to be 
alone, let us make him a helper like to himself 

I answer that, It was necessary for weruan to be made, as the Scripture 
says, as a helper to man, not, indeed, as a helpmate in other works, as some 
say,’* since man can be more efficiently helped by another man in other 
works, but as a helper in the work of generation This can be made clear if 
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we observe the mode of generation earned out m various living things 
Some living things do not possess in themselves the power of generation, 
but are generated by an agent of another species, and such are those plants 
and animals which are generated, without seed, from suitable matter 
through the active power of the heavenly bodies Others possess the active 
and passive generative power together, as we see in plants which are gen- 
erated from seed For the noblest vital function in plants is generation, and 
so we observe that m these the active power of generation invariably ac- 
companies the passive power Among perfect animals, the active power of 
generation belongs to the male sex, and the passive power to the female 
And as among animals there is a vital operation nobler than generation, to 
which their life is principally directed, so it happens that the male sex is not 
found in continual union with the female in perfect animals, but only at the 
time of coition, so that we may consider that by coition the male and 
female are one, as m plants they are always united, even though in some 
cases one of them preponderates, and in some the other But man is further 
ordered to a still nobler work of life, and that is intellectual operation There- 
fore there was greater reason fur the distinction of these two powers in man, 
so that the female should be produced separately from the male, and yet that 
they should be carnally united for generation Therefore directly after the 
formation of woman, it was said And they shall be two in one flesh \Gen 
11 34) 

Reply Obj i As regards the individual nature, woman is defective and 
misbegotten, for the active power in the male seed tends to the production 
of a perfect likeness according to the masculine sex, while the production of 
woman comes from defect m the active power, or from some material in- 
disposition, or even from some external influence, such as that of a south 
wind, which is moist, as the Philosopher observes® Dn the other hand, as 
regards universal human nature, woman is not misbegotten, but is included 
'n nature's intention as directed to the work of generation Now the univer- 
sal intention of nature depends on Dud, Who is the universal Author of 
nature Therefore, in producing nature, Dod formed not only the male but 
also the female 

Reply Ob] 2 Subjection is twofold One is servile, by virtue of which a 
superior makes use of a subject for his own benefit, and this kind of sub- 
jection began after sin There is another kind of subjection, which is called 
economic or civil, whereby the superior makes use of his subjects for their 
own benefit and good, and this kind of subjection existed even before sin 
For the good of order would have been wanting in the human family if some 
were not governed by others wiser than themselves So by such a kind of 
subjection woman is naturally subject to man, because m man the discern- 
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ment of reason preiloiiunateS Nor is inequality among men excluded by the 
state of mnocencej as we shall prnve “ 

Reply Obj 3 If Sod had deprived the world of all those things which 
proved an occasion of s(n, the universe would have been imperfect Nor was 
it fitting for the common good to be destroyed in order that individual evil 
might be avoided, especially as God is so powerful that He can direct any 
evil to a good end. 


Second Article 

WHETHER WOMAN SHOULD HAVE BEEN MADE FROM MAN? 
IVe proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that woman should not have been made from 
man For sex belongs both to man and animals But m the other animals 
the female was not made from the male Therefore neither should it have 
been so with man 

Obj 2 Further, things of the same species are of the same matter But 
male and female are of the same species Therefore, as man was made of the 
slime of the earth, so woman should have been made of the same, and not 
from man 

06 ; 3 Further, woman was made to be a helpmate to man in the work 
of generation But close relationship makes a person unfit for that office, 
and hence near relations are debarred from intermarriage, as is written 
[Lev xviii 6) Therefore woman should not have been made from man 
On the contrary, It is written {Ecclits xvii 5) He created of him, that is, 
out of man, a helpmate like to himself, that is, woman 

/ answer that, When all things were first made, it was more suitable for 
woman to be formed from man than for this to happen in other animals 
First, in order thus to give the first man a certain dignity consisting in this, 
that as God IS the principle of the whole universe, so the first man, in like- 
ness to God, was the principle of the whole human race Hence Paul says 
that God made the whole human race from one [Acts xvii 26) Secondly, 
that man might love woman all the more, and cleave to her more closely, 
knowing her to be fashioned from himself Hence it is written [Gen 11 23, 
24) She was taken out of man, wherefore a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife This was most necessary in the human 
species, in which the male and female live together for life, which is not the 
case with other animals Thirdly, because, as the Philosopher says, the 
human male and female are united, not only for generation, as with other 
animals, but also for the purpose of domestic life, in which each has his 
or her particular duty, and in which the man is the head of the woman '' 
Therefore it was suitable for the woman to be made out of man, as out of 
' tj g6, a 3 ' Eth , VIII, 12 (1162a ig) 
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her principle Fourthly, there is a sacramental reason for this For by this is 
signified that the Church takes her origin from Christ Therefore the Apostle 
says [Ephes v 32) This ts a great sacrament , but I speak in Christ and in 
the Church 

Reply Ob} i is dear from the foregoing 

Reply Ob} 2 Matter is that from which something is made Now created 
nature has a determinate principle, and since it is determined to one thing, 
It has also a determinate mode of proceeding Therefore from determinate 
matter it produces stimething in a determinate species Dn the other hand, 
the divine power, being infinite, can produce things of the same species out 
of any matter, such as a man from the slime of the earth, and a woman from 
a man 

Reply Ob} 3 A certain affinity arises from natural generation, and this 
IS an impediment to matrimony Woman, however, was not produced from 
man by natural generation, but by the divine power alone Hence Eve is 
not called the daughler of Adam And so this argument does not prove 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE WOMAN WAS TITTINfLY MADE FROM THE 
Mil OK MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Third Irtiele — 

Oh]eitton i It would seem that woman should not have been formed 
from the rib of man For the rib was much smaller than the woman’s body 
Now from a smaller thing a larger thing can be made only — either by addi- 
tion (and then the woman ought to have been described as made out of that 
which was added, rather than out of the nb itself) , — or by rarefaction, be- 
cause, as Augustine says A body cannot increase in bulk except by rare- 
jaetton^ But woman's bodv is not more rarefied than man’s — at least, 
not m the proportion of a rib to Eve s body Therefore Eve was not formed 
from a nb of Adam 

Ob) 2 Further, in those things which were first created there was noth- 
ing superfluous Therefore a nb of Adam belonged to the integrity of his 
body So, if a nb was removed, his body remained imperfect, which is un- 
reasonable to suppose 

Ob} 3 Further, a nb cannot be removed from man without pain But 
there was no pain before sin Therefore it was not right for a nb to be taken 
from the man, that Eve might be made from it 

On the contrary, It is written {Gin 11, 22) God built the nb, which He 
took from Adam, into a woman 

I answer that. It was right for woman to be made from a nb of man 
First, to signify the social union ol man and woman, for the woman should 

Cenejl ad Lilt , X, 26 (PL 34, 42S) 
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neither use authority over man, and so she was not made from his head, 
nnr was it right far her ta be subject to man’s contempt as his slave, and 
so she was not made from his feel Secondly, for the sacramental significa- 
tion, for from the side of Christ sleeping on the Cross the Sacraments 
flowed — namely, blood and water — on which the Church was established 

Reply Ob] 1 Some” say that woman's body was formed by a material 
increase, without anything being added, in the same way as our Lord multi- 
plied the five loaves But this is quite impossible For such an increase of 
matter would either he by a change of the very substance ot the matter itself, 
or by a change of its dimensions It was not by a change of the substance of 
the matter, both because matter, considered in itself, is quite unchangeable, 
since it has a potential existence, and has nothing hut the nature of a sub- 
ject, and because multiplication and size are extraneous tu the essence of 
matter itself And so, the multiplication of matter is quite unintelligible 
as long as the matter itself remains the same without anything added to it, 
unless it receives greater dimensions This implies rarefaction, which is for 
the same matter to receive greater dimensions, as the Philosopher says'" 
To say, therefore, that the same matter is enlarged, without being rarefied, 
IS to combine contradictories — viz , the definition with the absence of the 
thing defined 

Therefore, as no rarefaction is apparent in such multiplications of mat- 
ter, we must admit an addition of matter, either by creation or, what is 
more probable, bv canversinn Hence Augustine says that Christ filled fine 
thousand men isiith five loaves, m the same way as irom a few seeds He 
produces the harvest of corn^^ — that is, by transformation of the nourish- 
ment Nevertheless, ive say that the crowds were fed with five loaves, or 
that woman was made from the rib, because an addition was made to the 
already existing matter of the luaves and of the rib 

Reply Ob] 2 The rib belonged to the integral perfection of Adam, not 
as an individual, but as the principle of the human race, just as the semen 
belongs to the perfection of the begetter, and is released by a natural and 
pleasurable operation Much more, therefore, was it possible that by the 
divine power the body of woman should be produced from the man’s 
rib 

From this it is clear how to answer the third objection 

"Hugh ol St Victor, Dc Socram , 1 , pt 6, ch 36 (PL 176, 2B4) , Peter Lombard, 
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Faurth Article 

WHETHFH WOMAN WAS FORMED IMMEDIATELY 
BY GOD? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that woman was not formed immediately by 
God For no individual is produced immediately by God from another in- 
dividual alike in species But woman was made from man, who is of the 
same species Therefore she was not made immediately by God 

Ob) 1 Further, Augustine says that corporeal things are governed by 
God through the angels But woman’s body was formed from corporeal 
matter Therefore it was made through the ministry of the angels, and not 
immediately by God 

Ob] 3 Further, those things which pre-exist m creatures in their causal 
principles are produced by the power of some creature, and not immediately 
by God But woman's body was produced in its causal principles among the 
first created works, as Augustine says Therefore it was not produced im- 
mediately by God 

On the contrary, Augustine says, in the same work God alone, to Whom 
all nature owes its existence, could jorm or fashwn woman from, man’s rtb 
I answer that. As was said above, the natural generation of every species 
is from some determinate matter Now the matter whence man is naturally 
begotten is the human semen of man or woman Therefore an individual of 
the human species cannot be generated naturally from any other matter 
Now God alone, the author of nature, can bring an effect into being out- 
side the ordinary course of nature Therefore God alone could produce either 
man from the slime of the earth, or woman from the rib of man 

Reply Ob] I This argument is good when an individual is begotten, by 
natural generation, from that which is like it in species 

Reply Ob] 2 As Augustine says,'’ we do not know whether the angels 
were employed by God in the formation of woman, but it is certain that, as 
the body of man was not formed by the angels from the slime of the earth, 
so neither was the body of woman formed by them from the man's rib 

Reply Ob] 3 As Augustine savs The first creation of things did not de- 
mand that woman should be made thus, it made it possible for her to be 
thus made Therefore the body of woman pre-existed according to these 
causal principles in the first works of God, not according to an active po- 
tentiality, but according to a passive potentiality ordered to the active power 
of God 
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Question XCllI 


THE END DR TERM OF THE PRODUCTION DF MAN 
[In Nine Articles) 

We now treat of the end or term of man’s production, inasmuch as he is 
said to be made to the image and likeness of God There are under this head 
nine points of inquiry (i) Whether the image of God is in man? (2) 
Whether the image of God is in irrational creatures? (^) Whether the image 
of God IS in the angels more than in man? (4) Whether the image of God 
is In every man? (5) Whether the image of God is in man by comparison 
with the essence, or with all the divine Persons, or with one of them? (6) 
Whether the image of God is m man, as to his mind only? (7) Whether 
the image of God is in man’s powers, or in his habits and acts? (8) Whether 
the image of God is in man by comparison with every object’ (9) Dn the 
difference between image and likeness 

First Article 

WHETHER THE IMAGE DF GOD IS IN MAN? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the image of God is not in man For it 
is written (/jfl xl 18) To whom have you likened God? or what image 
will you make for Him? 

Obj 2 Further, to be the image of God is the property of the First- 
Begottep, of Whom the Apostle says [Col i 15) Who is the image of the 
invisible God, the First-Born of every creature Therefore the image of 
God 15 not to be found in man 

Obj 3 Further, Hilary says that an image is of the same species as that 
which It represents, and he also says that an image is the undivided and 
united likeness of one thing adequately representing another * But there is 
no species common to both God and man, nor can there be a comparison of 
equality between God and man Therefore there can be no image of God 
in man 

On the contrary, It is written [Gen 1 eti) Let Us make man to Our own 
image and likeness 

I answer that. As Augustine says, where an image exists, there forthwith 
IS likeness, but where there is likeness, there is not necessarily an image 
Hence it is clear that likeness is essential to image, and that an image adds 
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SDinething to likeness — namely, that it is copied from something else For 
an image is so called because it is produced as an imitation of something 
else, and so an egg, however much like and equal to another egg, is not 
called an image of the other egg, because it is not copied from it 

But equality does not belong to the essence of an image, for, as Augustine 
says in the same place, •where there ts an image there ts not necessarily 
equality, as we see in a person’s image reflected in a glass Yet equality is 
of the essence of a perfect image, for in a perfect image nothing is wanting 
that IS to be found in that of which it is a copy Now it is manifest that in 
man there is some likeness to God, copied from God as from an exemplar, 
yet this likeness is not one of equality, for such an exemplar infinitely excels 
its copy Therefore there is in man a likeness to God, not, indeed, a perfect 
likeness, hut imperfect And Scripture signifies the same thing when it says 
that man was made to God s likeness, for the preposition to signifies a cer- 
tain approach, as uf something at a distance 

Reply Otj 1 The Prophet speaks of bodily images made by man There- 
fore he says pointedly What image will you make for Him? But God made 
a spiritual image to Himself in man 

Reply Ohj 2 The Firit-Born oj rrealurrs is the perfect Image of God, 
reflecting perfectly that of which He is the Image, and so He is said to be 
the Image, and never to the image But man is said to be both image by 
reason of the likeness, and fti thi imagi bj reason of the imperfect likeness 
And since the perfect likeness to God cannot be except in an identical na- 
ture, the Image of God exists in His first-born Son as the image of the 
king IS in his son, who is of the same nature as himself, whereas it exists in 
man as in an alien nature, as the image uf the king is in a silver coin, as 
Augustine explains in Dr di 1 rm Chordis ' 

Reply Ol>! j As unity means absence of division, a species is said to be 
the sami in so far as it is rmc Now a thing is said to be one not only 
numerically, specifically, or generically, but also according to a ’certain 
analogy or proportion In tins sense a creature is one with God, or like to 
Him, but when Hilary speaks of a thing which adequately represents an 
other, this is to he understood of a perfect image 


Second Arlicic 

WHETHIH THE IMACF OF GOD IS TO BF FOUND IN 
IRRATIONAL CREATUHIS? 

We proceed thus to the 5 i cond Ir/n Ir — 

Objection i It would seem that the image of God is to be found in irra- 
tional creatures For Dionysius says Effects are contingent images oj their 
causes ■* But God is the cause not only of rational, but also of irrational, 
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creatures Therelore the image □! God is tn be found in irrational creatures 
06 ; z Further, the more distinct a likeness is, the nearer it approaches 
to the nature of an image But Dionysius says that the solar ray has a very 
great likeness to the divine goodness ^ Therefore it is made to the image of 
God 

□ 6/3 Further, the more perfect anything is in goodness, the more it is 
like God But the whole universe is more perfect m goodness than man, for 
though each individual thing is good, all things together are called very 
good [Gen 1 31) Therefore the whole universe is to the image of God, and 
not only man 

06 ; 4 Further, Boethius says of God Holding the world in His mind, 
and forming it to His image “ Therefore the whole world is to the image 
of God, and not only the rational creature 

On the contrary, Augustine says Man’s excellence consists in the fact 
that God made him to His own image by giving him an intellectual soul, 
which raises him above the beasts of the field^ Therefore things without 
intellect are not made to God’s image 

I answer that. Not every likeness, not even what is copied from some- 
thing else, is sufficient to make an image For if the likeness be only generic, 
or existing by virtue of some common accident, this does not suffice for one 
thing to be the image of another For instance, a worm, though it may 
originate from man, cannot be called man’s image, merely because of the 
generic likeness, nor, if anything is made white like something else, can we 
say that it is the image of that thing, for whiteness is an accident belonging 
to many species Consequently, the nature of an image requires likeness 
m species (as the image of the king exists in his son), or, at least, m some 
specific accident, and chiefly in the shape (as we speak of a man's image in 
copper) Whence Hilary says pointedly that an image is of the same species ® 
Now it IS manifest that specific likeness follows the ultimate difference 
Hence, some things are like God first and most commonly because they 
exist, secondly, because they live, and thirdly because they know or under- 
stand These last, as Augustine says, approach so near to God m likeniss, 
that among all creatures nothing comes nearer to Him “ It is therefore 
clear that, properly speaking, intellectual creatures alone are made to God's 
image 

Reply Ob) i Everything imperfect is a participation of what is perfect 
Therefore even what falls short of the nature of an image, so far as it 
possesses any sort of likeness to God participates in some degree in the 
nature of an image So Dionysius says that effects are contingent images 
of their causes, that is, as much as they happen [contingit] to be so, but 
not absolutely 
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Reply Ob). 2 Dionysius compares the solar ray to divinE goodness, as 
regards its causality, not as regards its natural dignity, which is required 
lor the nature of an image 

Reply Obj 3 The universe is more perfect in goodness than the intel- 
lectual creature as regards extension and diffusion, but intensively and 
collectively the likeness to the divine goodness is found rather in the in- 
tellectual creature, which has a capacity for the highest good Dr we may 
say that a part is not rightly divided against the whole, but only against 
another part Therefore, when we say that the intellectual nature alone is 
to the image of God, we do not mean that the universe is not to God’s 
image in any of its parts, but that other parts are excluded 

Reply Obj 4 Boethius here uses the word image to express the likeness 
which the product of art bears to the artistic cvemplaj in the mind of the 
artist Thus every crMture is an image of the exemplary likeness it has m 
the divine mind We are not, however, using the word image in this sense, 
but as It implies a likeness in nature, that is, inasmuch as all things, as 
beings, are like to the First Being as living beings, like to the First Life, 
and as intelligent beings, like to the Supreme Wisdom 


Third Arlorlr 

WHETHER THE ANGELS ART MORI TO THE IMAGE OF GOD 
THAN MAN IS? 

We proceed thus to the Third irtiilr — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the angels are not more to the image of 
Grod than man is For Augustine says in a sermon that God granted to no 
other creature besides man to be to His image Therefore it is not true to 
Say that the angels are more than man to the image ol God 

Ob] 2 Further, according to Augustine, man is so much to Gad’s image 
that he is formed 6y God without the interposition of any creature, and 
therefore nothing is more joined to Him " But a creature is called God's 
image so far as it is joined to God Therefore the angels are not more to 
the image of God than man 

Obj 3 Further, a creature is said In be to God s image so far as it is of 
an intellectual nature But mtellpLtual nature does not admit of in- 
tensity or remission, for it is not an accidental thing, since it is a substance 
Therefore the angels are not more to the image of God than man 

On the contrary, Gregory says The angel is called a "seal of resem- 
blance” {Ezech xxviii tz) heiause in him the resemblance of the divine 
image is wrought with greater esepresston 

/ answer that, W e may speak of God s image in two ways First, we may 
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consider in it that in which the notion of image chiefly consists, that 15, 
the intellectual nature From this point of view, the image of God is mure 
perfect in the angels than in man, because their intellectual nature is more 
periect, as is clear from what has been said Secondly, we may consider 
the image of God in man as regards its accidental qualities, and from this 
point of view, we may observe in man a certain imitation of God, consisting 
in the fact that man proceeds from man, as God from God, and also in the 
fact that the whole human soul is in the whole body, and again, in every 
part, as God is in regard to the whole world In these and like things, the 
image of God is more perfect in man than it 15 in the angels But these do 
not of themselves pertain to the nature of the divine image m man, unless 
we presuppose the first likeness, which is in the intellectual nature, or other- 
wise even brute animals would be to God’s image Therefore, as in their 
intellectual nature the angels are more to the image oi God than man is, we 
must grant that, absolutely speaking, the angels are more to the image of 
God than man is, but that man is relatively more like to God 

Reply Ob] i Augustine excludes inferior creatures lacking reason from 
the image of God, but not the angels 

Reply Ob] 2 Just as fire is said to be specifically the most subtle of 
bodies, while, nevertheless, one kind of lire is more subtle than another, 
so we say that nothing is more like to God than the human soul in the genus 
of intellectual nature, because, as Augustine had said previously, things 
■which have knowledge are sa near to Him in likeness that of all creatures 
none are nearer Therefore this does not mean that the angels are not more 
to God's image 

Reply Ob) 3 When we say that substance does rwt admit of more or 
less,^^ we do not mean that one species of substance is not more perfect 
than another, but that one and the same individual does not participate 
in its specific nature at one time more than at another, and we mean that 
the nature of substance is not shared among different individuals in a 
greater or lesser degree 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE IMAGE OF GOD IS FOUND IN EVERY MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the image of God is not found in every 
man For the Apostle says [hat man is the image of God, but woman is the 
image of man (i Cor xi 7) Therefore, as woman is an individual of the 
human species, it is dear that every individual is not an image of God 

Ob] 2 Further, the Apostle says [Rom viii ag) Whom God foreknew. 
He also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of Hts Son 
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But all men are not predestined Therefore all men have not the conformity 
af the image 

Ob] 3 Further, likeness belongs to the nature of the image, as was above 
explained But by sin man becomes unlike God Therefore he loses the 
Image of God 

D» the contrary, it is written (Pr xxxviii 7) Surely man passeth as an 
mage 

I answer that. Since man is said to be to the image of God by reason of 
his intellectual nature, he is the most perfectly like God according as his 
intellectual nature can most imitate God Now the intellectual nature 
imitates God chiefly in this, that God understands and loves Himself 
Therefore the image of God may be considered in man in three ways First, 
inasmuch as man possesses a natural aptitude for understanding and loving 
God, and this aptitude consists 111 the very nature of the mind, which is 
common to all men Secondly, inasmuch as man actually or habitually 
knows and loves God, though imperfectly, and this image consists in the 
conformity of grace Thirdlj , inasmuch as man knows God actually and 
loves Him perfectly, and this image consists in the likeness of glory 
Therefore on the words, The light o! Thy enunttname, 0 Lord, is signed 
upon us (Pj IV 7), the Gloss distinguishes a threefold image, of creation, 
of re-creation, and of tikincss'' The first is found in all men, the second 
only in Ihe just, the third only in the blessed 

Rcplv Obj 1 The image of God, in its principal signification, namely 
the intellectual nature, is found both in mar and in woman Hence after 
the words, To Ihe tmagi oj God II ( in aled him, it is added, Jlf ale and jemale 
He created them [Gen 1 27) Moreover it is said them in the plural, as 
Augustine remarks, lest it should be thought that both sexes were united 
in one individual Bui in a secimilary sense the image of God is found in 
man, and not in woman, for man is the beginning and end of woman, just 
as God is the beginning and end of e\ ery creature So when the Apostle had 
said that man 11 Ihe iinagi and gliirv of Gad, but woman ts the glory of 
man, he adds his reason (or saying this For man is not of woman, but 
woman of man, and man was not created for woman, but woman far man 

Reply Ohjs 2 and j These reasons refer to the image consisting in the 
conformity of grace and glory 


Fi\lh MUclc 

WHETHLR THE IMAGE DF COP IS IN MAN ACCORDING TO THE 
TRINITY DF PERSONS? 

We, proceed thus to the Fifth Arttch — 

Db)ecUon i It would seeih that the image dI God does not exist in 
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as to the Trinity of Persons Far Augustine says One m essence rs the God- 
head oj the Holy Tnmty, and one ts the image to "which man was made 
And Hilary says Afan ts made to the image of that which ts common in the 
Trinity Therefnre the image of God in man is of the divine essence, and 
not of the Trinity of Persons 

Obj 2 Further, it is said that the image of God in man is to be referred 
to eternity Damascene also says that the image of God in man belongs to 
him as an intelligent being endowed with free choice and self-movement "" 
Gregory of Nyssa also asserts that, when Scripture says that man was made 
to the image of God, it means that human nature was made a participator 
of all good, far the Godhead ts the fullness of goodness Now all these 
things belong more to the unity of the essence than to the distinction of the 
Persons Therefore the image of God m man regards, not the Trinity of 
Persons, hut the unity of the essence 

Obj 3 Further, an image leads to the knowledge of that of which it is 
the image Therefore, if there is in man the image of God as to the Tnmty 
of Persons, since man can know himself by his natural reason, it follows 
that by his natural knowledge man could know the Trinity of the divine Per- 
sons, which IS untrue, as was shown above -- 

Obj 4 Further, the name image is not applicable to any of the Three 
Persons, but only to the Son, lor Augustine says that the San alone ts the 
image of the Father-' Therefore, if in man there were an image of God as 
regards the Person, this would not be an image of the Trinity, but only of 
the Son 

On the contrarv, Hilary says The plurality of the divine Persons ts 
proved from the fact that man is said to have been made to the image of 
God-' 

I answer that, as we have seen, the distinction of the divine Persons is 
only according to origin, or, rather, relations of origin Now the mode of 
origin IS not the same in all things, but m each thing is adapted to its na- 
ture For animate things are produced m one way, and inanimate in an- 
other, animals in one way, and plants in another Heme it is manliest that 
the distinction of the divine Persons is suitable to the divine nature There- 
fore, to be to the image of God by imitation of the divine nature does not 
exclude being to the image of God by the representation of the divine Per- 
sons, but rather one follows from the other We must, therefore, say that 
in man there exists the image of God, both as regards the divine nature and 
as regards the Tnmty of Persons, for in God Himself there is one nature 
in Three Persons 

Thus it IS clear how to solve the first two objections 
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Reply Ob) 3 This argument would hold if the image of God in man 
represented God in a perfect manner But, as Augustine says, there is a 
great difference between the trinity within ourselves and the divine Trin- 
ity®* Therefore, as he there says We see, rather than beheve, the trmtty 
uihtch ts in ourselves , whereas we believe rather than see that God is a 
Trinity 

Reply Ob] 4 Some have said that in man there is an image only of the 
Son Augustine rejects this opinion First, because as the Son is like to the 
Father by an equality of essence, it would follow of necessity that if man 
13 made to the likeness of the Son, he is made to the likeness of the Father. 
Secondly, because if man were made only to the image of the Son, the 
Father would not have said. Let Lis make man to Our own image and like- 
ness, but to Thy image When, therefore, it is written, He made him to the 
image of God [Gen i 27), the stnse is not that the Father made man to 
the image of the Son only. Who is God, as some have explained it, but that 
the divine Trinity made man to iLs image, that is, of the whole Trinity 

When It is said that God made man to His image, this can be understood 
in two ways First, so that this preposition to points to the term of the mak- 
ing, and then the sense is. Let f'j mah< man in such a way that Our image 
may be in him Secondly, this preposition to may point to the exemplary 
cause, as when we say, This book is made [Wr] to that one Thus the image 
□f God IS the very tssence ol God, whah is incorrectly called an image, 
according as image signifies the exemplar Or, as some say, the divine 
•sssence IS called an image because thereby one Person imitates another®® 


Sixth Article 

whether THF IMAI,E of roD IS IN MAN AS REGARDS 
THE MIND DNLV? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the image of God is not only in man’s 
mind For the Ajmstle says (i Cor xi 7) that man is the image of 

God But man is not only mind Therefore the image of God is not to be 
observed only in his mind 

Ob) 2 Further, It IS written [Gen 1 27) God created man to Hts own 
image, to the image of God He created him, mail and female He created 
them But the distinition of male and female is in the body Therefore the 
image of God is also in the body, and not only in the mind 

Obj 3, Further, an image seems to apply principally to the shape of a 
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thing But shape belongs to the body Therefore the image of God is to be 
seen also in man’s body, and not only in his mind 

06 ; 4 Further, according to Augustine, there is a threefold vision in US, 
corporeal, spiritual, or iinaginary, and intellectual. Therefore, if in the 
intellectual vision that belongs to the mind there exists in us a trinity by 
reason of which we are made to the image of God, for the like reason there 
must be another trinity m the others 

On /6e row/rary, The Apostle says iv 2^,24) Be rentwed m the 

spirit oj your mind, and put on the new man Whence we are given to 
understand that our renewal, which consists in putting on the new man, 
belongs to the mind Now he says \Col 111 lo) Putting on the new man, 
him who IS renewed unto knowledge of God, according to the image oj 
Him that created him, where the renewal which consists in putting on the 
new man is ascribed to the image of God Therefore to be to the image of 
God belongs only to the mind 

1 answer that, Although in all creatures there is some kind of likeness to 
God, in the rational creature alone do we find a likeness of image, as we 
have explained above, whereas in other creatures we find a likeness by way 
of a trace Now the intellect or mind is that whereby the rational creature 
excels other creatures Hence, this image of God is not found even in the 
rational creature except in the mind In the other parts, however, which the 
rational creature may happen to possess, we find the likeness of a trace, as 
IS the case in the other creatures to which, in reference to such parts, the 
rational creature can be likened We may easily understand the reason for 
this if we consider the ways in which a trace and an mage represent any- 
thing An image represents something according to a likeness in species, as 
we have said, while a trace represents something in the manner of an 
effect, which represents the cause in such a way as not to attain to the 
likeness of species For the imprints which are left by the movements of 
animals are called traces, so also ashes are a trace of fire, and the desola- 
tion of the land a trace of a hostile army 

We may therefore observe such a difference between rational creatures 
and others, both as to the representation of the likeness of the divine 
nature in creatures, and as to the representation in them of the uncreated 
Trinity For as to the likeness of the divme nature, rational creatures seem 
to attain, after a fashion, to the representation of the species, inasmuch as 
they imitate God not only in being and life, but also in understanding, as 
was above explained, whereas other creatures do not understand, although 
we observe in them a certain trace of the intellect that created them, if we 
consider their disposition Likewise, just as the uncreated Trinity is dis- 
tinguished by the procession of the Word from the Speaker, and of Love 
from both of these, as we have seen,®* so we may say that in rational crea- 
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lures, wherein we find a procession of the word in the intellect, and a pro- 
cession □ [ love in the will, there exists an image of the uncreated Trinity 
according to a certain representation of the species In other creatures, 
however, we do not find the principle of the word, the word, and love tut 
we do see in them a certain trace of the existence of these in the cause that 
produced them For the fact that acreature hasa limited and finite substance 
proves that it proceeds from a principle, its species points to the interior 
word of the maker, jost as the structure of a house points to the idea of the 
architect, and order points to the maker’s Inve, by reason of which he 
directs the effect to some good, just as the use of the house points to the 
will of the architect So we find in man a likeness lo God by way of an 
image in his mind, hut in the other parts of his being by way of a trace. 

Reply Ob) I Man 15 called the image of God, not because he is essen- 
tially an image hut because the image of God is impressed on his mind, 

as a coin is an image of Ihe king, as having the image of the king Therefore 

there is no need to consider tht image of God as existing in every part of 
man 

Reply Ob; 2 As Augustine says, some have thought that the image of 

God was not in man individually, Inil severally They held that the man 

represents the Person of the Father, that those barn of man denote the 
person of the Son, and that woman is a third person in likeness to the 
Holy flhost, jinri she so proii eded from man as not to hs his son or daugh- 
ter All of this IS manifestiv ahsortl hirst, because it would follow that the 
Holy Ghost IS the principle nt the Son, just as woman is the principle of 
man’s offspring, secondly, hi cause one man would be to the image of only 
one Persiin thirillv, because in that lasp Scnplure should not have men- 
tioned the image of GikI in nun until after the birth of offspring There- 
fore we must observe that wlieruSrriplure had said, to the image of God He 
created him, it added, maU and Itmali Hi created them, not to imply that 
the image of God came through the distinction of sex, but that the image 
of God belongs to both sexes, since it is in the mind, wherein there is no 
distinction of sexes 'Iherelore the \poslle [Col 111 10), after saying. 
According to the image of Him that criatid him, added. Where there is 
neither male nor female [Vuig , neither Ginlilr nor Jew, cf Gal m 28] 

Reply Ob; ^ Although the image of God in man is not to be found in 
his bodily shape, yet heiause the body of man alone among terrestrial ani- 
mals IS not miltned prene on its stomach, hut is adapted to look upward 
to the heavens, for this reason we may rightly say that it is made to God’s 
Image and likeness, rather than the bodies ol other animals, as Augustine 
remarks^’' But this is not to be understood as though the image of God 
were in man’s body , but in the sense that the very shape of the human body 
represents the image of God in the soul by way of a trace 
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Reply Obj 4 Both in corporeal and m imaginary vision we may 
find a trimty, as Augustine says For in corporeal vision, there is first the 
species of the eaterior body, secondly, the act of vision, which occurs by 
the impression on the sight of a certain likeness of the said species, thirdly, 
the intention of the will applying the sight to see, and to rest fined on what 
IS seen 

Likewise, in imaginary vision we find first the species kept in the 
memory, secondly, the vision itself, which is caused by the sight of the soul, 
that IS, the power of imagination, when it is informed by the species, and 
thirdly, we find the intention of the will joining both together 

But each of these trinities falls short of the divine image For the species 
of the external body is extrinsic to the essence of the soul, while the species 
in the memory, though not extrinsic to the soul, is adventitious to it, and 
thus in both cases the species falls short of representing the connaturality 
and co-eternity nf the divine Persons The corporeal vision, too, does not 
proceed only from the species of the external body, but from this and, at the 
same time, from the sense of the seer, and in like manner, imaginary vision 
IS not from the species only which is preserved m the memory, but also from 
the imagination For these reasons the procession of the Son from the 
Father alone is not suitably represented Lastly, the intention of the will, 
joining the two together, does not proceed from them either in corporeal or 
spiritual vision, and so the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son is not properly represented 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE IMAGE OF COD IS TO BE FOUND IN THE ACTS 
OF THE SOUL? 

Wf proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the image of God is not found in the 
acts of the soul For Augustine says that man was made to God’s image, 
inasmuch as wc are and know that we are, and love this being and know- 
ing^’’ But to be does not signify an act Therefore the image of God is not 
to be found in the soul s arts 

Ob] 2 Purther, Augustine assigns God s image in the soul to these three 
things — mind, knowledge and love^“ But mind does not signify an act, 
but rather the power or even the essence of the intellectual soul Therefore 
the image of God does not extend to the acts of the soul 

Ob] 3 Further, Augustine assigns the image of the Trinity in the suul 
to memory, understanding and wtll^^ But these three are natural power! 
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of the soul, as the Master of the Sentesices says ThereforE the rniage of 
God IS in the powers, and does not extend to the acts of the soul 

Obi 4 Further, the image of the Trinity always remains in the soul But 
an ant does not always remain Therefore the image of God does not extend 
to the acts 

D« the contrary, Augustine assigns a trinity in the lower parts of the soul 
according to actual vision, sensible and imaginative Therefore, the trinity 
in the mind, by reason of which man is like to God’s image, must likewise he 
referred to actual vision 

I answer that, As was above explained, a certain representation of the 
species belongs to the nature of an image Hence, if the image of the divine 
Trinity is to be found in the soul, we must look for it where the soul ap- 
proaches the nearest to a representation of the species of the divine Persons. 
Now the divine Persons are distinct from each other by reason of the pro- 
cession of the Word from the Speaker, and the procession of Love con- 
necting both But m our soul, the inner word cannot exist without actual 
thought, as Augustine says'*” Therefore, first and chiefly, the image of the 
Trinity is to be found in the acts of the soul, that is, inasmuch as, from the 
knowledge which we possess, by actual thought we form an inner word, 
and thence break forth into love But, since the principles of acts are the 
habits and powers, and since everything exists virtually in its principle, 
therefore, secondarily and consequently, the image of the Trinity may be 
considered as existing in the powers, and still more in the habits, inasmuch 
as the acts exist virtually in the habits 

Reply Ob) 1 Our being bears the image of God so far as it is proper to 
us, and excels that of the other animals, and such being belongs to us in 
so far as we are endowed with a mind Therefore, this trinity is the same as 
that which Augustine mentions, and which consists in mind, knowledge 
and love ■** 

RtplvObj 2 Augustine observed this trinity first in the mind But though 
the mind knows itself entirely in a certain way. yet in a way it does not 
know Itself — namely, as being distinct from other things (and thus it also 
seeks Itself, as Augustine subsequently proves'-) For this reason, because 
knowledge does not fully comprehend the mind, Augustine takes three 
things 111 the soul, namely, memory, understanding and will, as belonging 
properK to the mind, since everyone is conscious of possessing them, and he 
assigns the image of the Trinity preeminently to these three, as though the 
first assignation were in a way deficient 

Reply Obj j As Augustine proves, we may be said to understand and will, 
nr love, certain things, both when we actually consider them, and when 
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"WE do not think of thEm"*^ WhEn thEjr afE not undEt our actual considera- 
tion, they are objects of our memoty only, which, in his opinion, is nothing 
else than habitual retention of knowledge and love But since, as he says, 
a word cannot be there without actual thought (for we think everything 
that we say, even if we speak with that interior word belonging to no nation’s 
tongue), this image consists chiefly in these three things, memory, under- 
standing and wiU And by understanding I mean here that whereby we un- 
derstand with actual thought, and by will, love, or dilection I mean that 
which unites this child with its parent** From which it is clear that he 
places the image of the divine Trinity more m actual understanding and 
will, than in these as existing in the habitual retention of the mEinory, al- 
though even thus the image of the Trinity exists m the soul in a certain de- 
gree, as he says in the same place Thus it is clear that memory, understand- 
ing and will are not three powers, as it is stated in the Sentences 

Reply Obj 4 Someone could answer by referring to Augustine's state- 
ment that the mind always remembers itself, always understands itself, al- 
ways loves itself Some take this to mean that the soul always actually un- 
derstands and loves itself But he excludes this interpretation by adding 
that it does not always think of itself as actually distinct from other things *'' 
Thus It IS clear that the soul always understands and loves itself, not ac- 
tually, but habitually, though we might say that by perceiving its own act, 
it understands itself whenever it understands anything But since it is not 
always actually understanding, as in sleep, we must say that these acts, 
although not always actually existing, yet exist always in their principles, 
the habits and powers Therefore, Augustine says If the rational soul is 
made to the image of God in the sense that it can make use of reason and 
intellect to understand and consider God, then the image of God was in the 
soul from the beginning of its existence ■*“ 


Eighth Arlicle 

WHETHER THE IMAGE OF THE DIVINE TRINITY IS IN THE SOUL 
ClNLl BY COMPARISON WITH GOD AS ITS OBJECT? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the image of the divine Trinity is not 
in the soul only by comparison with God as its object For the image of the 
divine Trinity is to he found in the soul, as was shown above, according as 
the word in us proceeds from the speaker, and love from both But this is to 
be found in us as regards any object Therefore the image of the divine 
Trinity is in our mind as regards any object 
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ObJ 2 Further, Augustine says that -when wc seek a tnntty in the sold, 
me seek it in the whole of the soul, without separating the engagement of the 
reason in temporal activities from the contemplation of eternal things 
Therefore the image of the Trinity is to be founi in the soul, even as regards 
temporal objects 

Obj 3 Further, it is by grace that we can know and love God If, there- 
fore, the image of the Trinity is found in the soul by reason of the memory, 
understanding and will or love of God, this image is not in man by nature 
but by grace, and thus is not common to all 

Obj 4 Further, the saints in heaven are most perfectly conformed to 
the image of God by the beatific vision And so it is written (2 Cor 111 18) 
We are transformed into the same image from glory to glory But 

temporal things are known by the beatific vision Therefore the image of 
God exists m us even according to temporal things 

On the contrarv, Augustine says Thi image of God exists in the mind, not 
because it has a remembrance of itself, lovis itself and understands itself; 
but because it can also remember, understand and love God by Whom it 
was made Much less, therefore, is the image of God in the soul m respect 
of other objects 

/ answer that, As was above explained, image means a likeness which m 
some degree, however small, attains to a representation of the species There- 
fore we must seek the image of the divine Trinity in the soul according as 
it represents the divine I’ersuns by a representation of species, so far as this 
IS possible to a creature N'ow the divine I’ersuns, as was stated above, are 
distinguished from each other according to the procession of the word from 
the speaker, and the procession of love from both Moreover the Word of 
God IS born oi God by the knowledge of Himself, and Love proceeds from 
God according as He loves Himself But it is clear that diversity of objects 
diversifies the species of word and love for in the human mind the species 
of a stone is specifically different from that of a horse, and the love regard- 
ing each of them is also specifirallv different Hence we refer the divine 
image in man to the verbal concept born of the knowledge of God, and to 
the love derived therefrom Thus the image of GikI is found in the soul ac- 
cording as the soul turns to God, or possesses a nature that enables it to 
turn to God Now the mind may turn towards a thing in two ways directly 
and immediately, or indirectly and mediately as, for instance, when any- 
one sees a man reflected in a looking-glass he may be said to be turned 
towards that man And so Augustine says that the mind remembers itselj, 
understands itself and loves itself If we perieive this, we perceive a trinity, 
not, indeed, God, but, nevertheless, what is already the image of God But 
this is true, not because the mind turns to itself absolutely, but because 
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thereby it can further turn to God, as appears from the authority quoted 
above ““ 

Reply Oh) i For the notion of an image it is not enough that something 
proceed from another, it is also necessary to observe what it is that proceeds 
from another, namely, that it is the Word of God that proceeds from the 
knowledge of God 

Reply Ob) 2 In all the soul we may see a kind of trinity, not, however, as 
though besides engagement in temporal things and the contemplation of 
eternal things, any third thing should he required to make up the trinity, as 
he adds in the same passage Rather, in that part of the reason which is 
concerned with temporal things, although a trinity may be found, yet the 
image of God is not to be seen there, as he says farther on, for this knowl- 
edge of temporal things is adventitious to the soul Moreover, even the 
habits whereby temporal things are known are not always present, but 
sometimes they are actually present, and sometimes present only in mem- 
ory even after they begin to exist in the soul Such is clearly the case with 
faith, which comes to us temporally for this present life, while in the future 
life faith will no longer exist, but only the remembrance of failh 

Reply Ohj 3 The meritorious knowledge and love of God can be in us 
only by grace Yet there is a certain natural knowledge and love, as we have 
seen above So, too, it is natural that the mind can make use of reason in 
order to understand God In this sense we have already said that the image 
of God always abides in Ihe mind, whether this image of Cod be so obsolete, 
as it were clouded, as almost to amount to nothing (as m those who have 
not the use ol reason), or obscured and disfigured (as m sinners), or clear 
and beautiful (as in the just), as Augustine says 

Reply Ob] 4 By the vision of glory temporal things will be seen in God 
Himself, and so such a vision of temporal things will belong to the image 
of God This IS what Augustine means when he says that in that nature to 
•which the mind will blissfully adhere, whati ver it sees it will see as unchange- 
able For in the uncreated Word are the likenesses of all creatures 


Ninth Article 

■WHETHER LIKENESS Is PROPERLY DISTINGUISHED FROM 

IMAGE ? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that likeness is not properly distinguished 
from image For genus is not properly distinguished from species Now 
likeness is to image as genus to species, because, where there is image, iorth- 
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with there t! hkrness, but not conversely, as Augustine says ThErefore 
likeness :s not properly distinguished from image 

Dhj i Further, the nature of the image consists not only in the represen- 
tation of the divine Persons, but also in the representation of the divine es- 
sence, to which representation belong immortality and indivisibility So it is 
not true to say that the likeness ts tn the essence because it is immortal and 
indivisible , whereas the image ts in other things 

Obj 3 Further, the image of God in man is threefold, — the image of 
nature, of grace and of glory, as was above explained But innocence and 
justice belong to grace Therefore it is incorrectly said that the image is taken 
from memory, understanding and will, while the likeness ts from innocence 
and justice 

D6j 4 Further, knowledge of truth belongs to the intellect, and love of 
virtue to the will, which two things are parts of the image Therefore it is 
incorrect to say that the image consists tn the knowledge of truth, and the 
likeness tn the love oj virtue 

On the contrary, Augustine says Some consider that these two were men- 
tioned not without reason, namely ‘image’ and ‘likeness,’ since, tj they meant 
the same, one would have sufficed 

I answer that, Likeness is a kind of unity, for oneness in quality causes 
likeness, as the Philosopher says Now, since d«p is a transcendental, it is 
both common to all, and adapted to each single thing, just as the good and 
the true Hence, just as the good can be compared to some individual thing 
both as prior and as subsequent tn it as signifying some perfection in it, so 
also in the same way there exists a kind of comparison between likeness and 
image For the good is prior to man, inasmuch as man is some particular 
good, and, again, the good is subsequent to man, inasmuch as we may say 
of a certain man that he is good by reason of his perfect virtue In like man- 
ner, likeness may be considered as prior to image, inasmuch as it is some- 
thing more common than image, as we have said above, and, again, it may 
be considered as subsequent to image, inasmuch as it signifies a certain per- 
fection of the image For we say that an image is like or unlike what it repre- 
sents, according as the representation is perlect nr imperfect 

Thus likeness may be distinguished from image in two ways First, as 
prior to it, and as existing in more things, and in this sense likeness regards 
things which are more common than the properties of an intellectual nature, 
wherein the image is properly lo be seen In this sense it is said that the spirit 
(namely, the mind) without doubt was madt to the image oj God But the 
other parts oj man, belonging to the soul s inferior parts, or even to the body, 
arc in the opinion oj some made to God’s fifteniss In this sense Augustine 
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also says that the likeness of God is found in the soul’s incorniptibility , 
for corruptible and incorruptible are differences of being in general But 
likeness may be considered m another way, as signifying the expression and 
perfection of the image In this sense Damascene says that the image signi- 
fies an intelligent being, endowed with free choice and self-movement, 
•whereas likeness signifies a likeness of power, as far as this may be possible 
in man In the same sense, likeness is said to belong to the love of virtue, 
for there is no virtue without love of virtue 

Reply Ob] i Likeness is not distinct from image according to the common 
nature of likeness (for thus it is included in the nature of image) , but so far 
as any likeness falls short of image, or again, as it perfects the image 

Reply Ob] 2 The soul’s essence belongs to the image, as representing the 
divine essence in those things which belong to the intellectual nature, but 
not m those conditions consequent upon being m general, such as simplicity 
and indissolubility 

Reply Ob] 3 Even certain virtues are natural to the soul, at least, m their 
seeds, by reason of which we may say that a natural likeness exists in the 
soul Nor IS it unfitting to use the term image from one point of view, and 
from another the term likeness 

Reply Ob] 4 Love of the word, which is knowledge loved, belongs to the 
nature of image, but love of virtue belongs to likeness, as does virtue 
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Question XCIV 


THE STATE AND CONDITION OF THE FIRST MAN AS 
REGARDS HIS INTELLECT 
[In Four Xrttdes'i 

We next cnnsider the state or eanditinn nf the first man first, as regards his 
souJ, secondly as regards his body’ Concerning the first there are two 
things to be considered (i) The condition of man as to his intellect, (2) 
the condition of man as to his will - 

Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether the 
first man saw the essence nf God? (1) Whether he could see separate 
substances, that is, the angels' (3) Whether he possessed all knowledge? 
(4) Whether he could err or be deceived? 

Fust Arlidc 

whethfb the first man saw r.no through his essence? 

Ws proceed thus to the Ftrst -Irtir/r — 

ObjeLlion I It would seem that the first man saw God through His es- 
sence lor man s happiness ciinsisls in the vision of the divine essence But 
the first man, while cstablnhid in Faradtsi, ltd a hje of happiness in the 
enjoyment oj all things, as IJamasieiie savs \nil \ugustinB Says If man 
was gijtrd with the same affntiiini as now, how happv must hr have been 
in Paradise, that place of irnffabli happiness'^ 'J herefore the first man in 
Paradise saw Gud through His essence 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine savs LhaL the first man lacked nothing which 
his good will might obtain But a gonil mil can Dblain nothing better than 
the vision of the divine essence Therefore man saw God through His es- 
sence 

Ob) 3 Further, the vision of God in His essence is that whereby God is 
seen without a medium or enigma But man in the state of innocence saw 
Cod immt diatcly, as the Master of the Snitcnrcj asserts " He also saw with- 
out an enigma lor an enigma implies obscuntv, as Augustine says’ Now 
obscurity resulted from sin Therefore man in the first slate saw God 
through His essence 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (r Cor xv 40) That was not first 
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•which ij spiritual, but that •which natural But tn see Gad through His 
essence is most spiritual Therefore the first man, in the first state dI 
his natural life, did not see God through His essence 

I answer that, The first man did not see God through His essence if we 
consider the ordinary state of that life, unless, perhaps, it be said that he 
saw God in rapture when God cast a deep sleep upon Adam [Gen 11 zi) 
The reason for this is that, since in the divine essence is beatitude itself, 
the intellect of a man who sees the divine essence has the same relation to 
God as a man has to beatitude Now it is clear that man cannot wdlingly be 
turned away from beatitude, since he desires it naturally and necessarily, 
and shuns unhappiness Therefore no one who sees the essence of God can 
willingly turn away from God, which means to sin Hence all who see God 
through His essence are so firmly established in the love of God, that for 
eternity they can never sin Therefore, as Adam did sm, it is clear that he 
did not see God through His essence 

Nevertheless, he knew God with a more perfect knowledge than we do 
now Thus his knowledge was in a way midway between our knowledge in 
the present state, and the knowledge we shall have in heaven, when we see 
God through His essence To make this clear, we must consider that the 
vision of God through His essence is contradistinguished from the vision of 
God through His creatures Now the higher a creature is, and the more like 
God, the more clearly is God seen in it, just as a man is seen more clearly 
through a mirror in which his image is more clearly expressed Thus God is 
seen in a much more perfect manner through His intelligible effects than 
through those which are sensible or corporeal But in his present state, man 
IS impeded as regards the full and clear consideration of God’s intelligible 
effects, because he is distracted by and occupied with sensible things Now, 
it IS written [Eeclcs vii 30) God made man right And man was made 
right by Gnd in this sense, that m him the lower powers were subjected to 
the higher, and the higher nature was made so as not to be impeded by the 
lower Hence, the first man was not impeded by exterior things from a clear 
and steady contemplation of the intelligible effects which he perceived by the 
radiation of the first truth, whether by a natural or by a gratuitous knowl- 
edge Hence Augustine says that perhaps God used to speak to the first 
human beings as He speaks to the angels, by shedding on their mind a ray of 
the unchangeable truth, yet without bestowing on them the experience of 
which the angels arc capable in the participation oj the divine essence ® 
Therefore, through these intelligible effects of God, man knew God then 
more clearly than we now know Him 

Reply Ob] i Man was happy in Paradise, but not with that perfect hap- 
piness to which he was destined, which consists in the vision of the divine 
essence He was, however, endowed with a lifz oj happiness in a certain 
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measure, os Augustine says," in so far as he was gifted with a certain natural 
integrity and perfection 

Reply Dbj 2 A good will is a well-ordered will But the will of the first 
man would have been ill-ordered had he wished to have, while in the state 
ol ment, what had been promised to him as a reward 

Reply Oh j j A medium is twolold one through which, and, at the same 
time, in which, something is seen, as, for example, a man is seen through a 
mirror, and is seen with the mirror, another kind of medium is that whereby 
WE attain to the knowledge of something unknown, such as the medium in a 
demonstration God was seen without this second kind of medium, but not 
without the first kind For there was no need for the first man to attain to 
the knowledge of God by demonstration drawn from some effect, such as we 
need, since he knew God simullaneouslv m His effects, especially in the in- 
telligible effects, according to his rapacity Again, we must remark that the 
obscurity which is implied in the word enigma may be of two hinds First, 
so far as every creature is something obscure when compared with the im- 
mensity of the divine splendor and thus 4 dam saw God in an enigma, be- 
cause he saw Him in a created effect Secondly, we may take obscurity as an 
effect of sin, so far as man is impeded in the consideration of intelligible 
things by being preorciipied with sensible things, in which sense Adam did 
not see God m an enigma 


Sfconij Arliclf 

whether ADAM IN THF STATE OF INNOCENCE SAW THE 
ANGELS THROUGH THEIR ESSENCE? 

We proceed thus to the iiioHi? Irtnlr — 

Objection I It would seem lh.1l Adam, in the state of innocence, saw the 
angels through their essence Fur Gregory sa>s In Paradise man was ac- 
customed to enjoy the •words of God, and by purity of heart and loftiness of 
vision to have the company of the yoorf angels 

Obj 2 Further, the soul in the present state is impeded from the knowl- 
edge of separate substances liv union with a corruptible body which is a 
load upon the soul, as is written m Wisdom ix 15 Therefore the separated 
soul can see separate iuhstances, as was above explained ” But the body of 
the first man was not a load upon his soul, for it was not corruptible There- 
fore he was able to see separate substances 

Obj 3 Further, one separate substance knows another separate sub- 
stance by knowing itself But the soul of the first man knew itself There- 
fore It knew separate substances 

On the contrary, The soul of Adam was of the same nature as ours But 
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Dur souls cannot now undEistand separate substances Therefore neither 
could Adam’s soul 

I answer that, The state at the human soul may be distmguished in two 
ways First, according to a diversity of the mode of its natural being, and in 
this way the state of the separate soul is distinguished from the state of 
the soul joined to the body Secondly, the state of the soul is distinguished 
according to integrity and corruption, while the state of natural being 
remains the same, and thus the state of innocence is distinguished from 
the state of man after sin For in the state of innocence, man's soul was 
adapted to the work of perfecting and governing the body, even as now 
Hence, the first man is said to have been made into a soui fGen 

11 7) , that is, a soul giving life to the body, — ^namely, animal life But he was 
endowed with integrity as to this life, in that the body was entirely subject 
to the soul, hindering it in no way, as we have said above Now it is clear 
from what has been already said that, since the soul is adapted to perfecting 
and governing the body, as regards animal life, it is fitting that it should 
have that mode of understanding which is by turning to phantasms** 
Therefore this mode of understanding was becoming also to the soul of the 
first man 

Now, in virtue of this mode of understanding, there are three degrees 
of movement in the soul, as Dionysius says ** The first is by the soul 
passing from exterior things to concentrate its powers on itself, the second 
IS by the soul ascending so as to be associated with the united superior pow- 
ers, namely, the angels, the third is when the soul is led on yet further to the 
supreme good, that is, to God 

In virtue of the first movement of the soul from exterior things to itself, 
the soul’s knowledge reaches its perfection This is because the intellectual 
operation of the soul has a natural ordination to external things, as we have 
said above,** and so by the knowledge of these things our intellectual opera- 
tion can be known perfectly, as an act through its object And through the 
intellectual operation itself, the human intellect can be known perfectly, as 
a power through Us proper act But in the second movement we do not find 
perfect knowledge Because, since the angel does not understand by turning 
tu phantasms, but in a far more excellent way, as we have said above,*" the 
above-mentioned mode of knowledge, by which the soul knows itself, is not 
sufficient to lead it to the knowledge of an angel Much less does the third 
movement lead to perfect knowledge, for even the angels themselves, by the 
fact that they know themselves, are not able to arrive at the knowledge of 
the divme substance, by reason of its surpassing excellence 

Therefore the soul of the first man could not see the angels m their essence 
Nevertheless he had a more excellent mode of knowledge regarding the 
angels than we possess, because his knowledge of interior intelligible things 
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within him was more certain and fixed than our knowledge And It is be- 
cause of this excellence of knowledge that Gregory says that hz enjoyed the 
company aj the angeltc sptrtls 

This makes clear the reply to the first objection 

Reply Ob] 2 That the soul of the first man fell short of the knowledge 
of separate substances was not owing to the fact that the body was a load 
upon It, but to the fact that its connatural object fell short of the excellence 
of Separate substances We, in our present state, fall short because of both 
these reasons 

Reply Ob] 3 The soul of the first man was not able to arrive at the 
knowledge of separate substances by means of its self-knowledge, as we have 
shown above, for evhn each separate substance knows others in its own 
measure 


Third \rLiclc 

WHErllEIl THE URST MAN KNEW ALL THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Third irtule — 

Dfijfcfiou I It would seem that the first man did not know all things For 
if he had such knowledge, it would lie either by acquired species, or by con- 
natural species nr by infused species Not, however, by acquired species, for 
this kind of kniiwledge is acquired by experience, as is stated in Metaph 
i and the first man had not then gained experience of all things Nor 
through connatural species, because he was of the same nature as we are, 
and our soul, as Aristotle says, is like a tablet on which nothing tr written 
And if his knowledge came by infused species, it would have been of a dif- 
ferent kind from ours, which we arquire from things themselves 

06 j 2 Further, individuals ol the same species have the same way of 
arriving at perfection Now other men have not, from the beginning, knowl- 
edge of all things, but they acquire it in the course of time according to their 
capacity Therefore neither did \dam know all things when he was first 
created 

D6; 3 Further, the present state of life is given to man m order that his 
soul may advance in knowledge and merit, for the soul seems to be united 
to the body for that purpose Now man would have advanced in merit in 
that state of life, therefore also in knowledge Therefore he was not en- 
dowed with the knowledge of all things 

0 » fke rortfrnry, Man named the animals ( Crn 11 zo) But names should 
be adapted to the nature of things Therefore Adam knew the natures of all 
the animals, and in like manner he was possessed of the knowledge of all 
other things 
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/ answer that, It is natural for the perlecl to came before the imperfect, as 
act comes before potentiality, for whatever is in potentiality 15 made actual 
only by something actual And since God first created things not only for 
their own existence, but also that they might be principles of other things, 
so creatures were produced in their perfect state to be the principles as re- 
gards others Now man can be the principle of another man, not only by 
corporeal generation, but also by instruction and government Hence, just 
as the first man was produced in his perfect bodily state for the work of 
generation, so also was his soul established in a perfect state to instruct and 
govern others 

Now no one can instruct others unless he has knowledge, and so the first 
man was established by God in such a manner as to have the knowledge of 
all those things for which man has a natural aptitude And such are what- 
ever are virtually contained in the first self-evident principles, that is, 
whatever truths man is naturally able to know Moreover, in order to direct 
his own life and that of others, man needs to know not only those things 
which can be naturally known, but also things surpassing natural knowl- 
edge, because the life of man is directed to a supernatural end, just as it is 
necessary for us to know the truths of faith in order to direct our own lives 
Therefore the first man was endowed with such a knowledge of these super- 
natural truths as was necessary for the direction of human life in that state 
But those things which cannot be known by merely human effort, and which 
are not necessary for the direction of human life, were not known by the first 
man e g , the thoughts of men, future contingent events, and some individ- 
ual facts, as for instance the number of pebbles m a stream, and the like 

Reply Ob] i The first man had knowledge of all things by divinely in- 
fused species Yet his knowledge was not different from ours, just as the 
eyes which Christ gave to the man born blind were not different from those 
given by nature 

Reply Obj 2 To Adam, as being the first man, was due a degree of per- 
fection which was not due to other men, as is clear from what was said 
above 

Reply Obj 3 Adam would have advanced m natural knowledge, not m 
the number of things known, but in the manner of knowing, because what 
he knew speculatively he would subsequently have known by experience 
But as regards supernatural knowledge, he would also have advanced 
in the number of things known, by further revelation, just as the angels 
advance by further illuminations Moreover there is no comparison between 
advance in knowledge and advance m merit, since one man cannot be a 
principle of merit to another, although he can be to another a principle of 
knowledge 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHFR ilAN IN HIS FIRST STATE COULD HAVE BEEN 
DECEIVED ? 

Wr proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that man in his first state could have 
been deceived For the Apostle says (i Tim it 14) that the woman being 
seduced was in the transgression 

Obj 2 Further, the Master of the Sentences says that woman was not 
jrightrned at the serpent speaking, because she thought that he had received 
the faculty of speech from God But this was untrue Therefore before sin 
woman was deceived 

Obj j Further, il is natural that the farther off anything is from us, the 
smaller it seems tn be Now, the nature of the eyes is not changed by sin 
Therefore this would have been (he case in the state of innocence There- 
fore man would have been deceived m the size of what he saw, just as he is 
deceived now 

Obj 4 Further, Augustine says that in sleep the soul adheres to the 
images of things as if they were the things themselves But in the state 
of innocence man would have eaten and consequently have slept and 
dreamed Therefore he would have been deceived, adhering to images as to 
realities 

Ob) 5 Further, the first man would have been ignorant of other men’s 
thoughts, and of future contingent events, as was stated above So if anyone 
had told him what was false about these things, he would have been de- 
ceived 

On the contrary, Augustine says To regard what is true as false, is not 
natural to man cs created, but is a punishment of man condemned 

/ answer that. In the opinion of some, deception may mean two things 
It may mean any slight surmise, m which one adheres to what is false, as 
though it were true, but without the assent of belief, or it may mean a firm 
belief Thus, before sin, Adam could nut he deceived in either of these ways 
as regards thc'e things to which his knowledge extended, but as regards 
things to which his knowledge did not extend, he might have been deceived, 
if we take deception in the wide sense of the term for any surmise without 
assent of belief This opinion was held with the idea that it is not harmful to 
man to entertain a false opinion in such matters, and that provided he does 
not assent rashly, he is not to be blamed 

Such an opinion, however, is not in harmony with the mtegnty of the 
first state of life, because, as Augustine says, in that state of life sin was 
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avoided imthaut struggle, and while it remained so, no evil could exist 
Now It IS clear that as truth is the good of the intellect, so falsehood is its 
evil, as the Philosopher says ““ Hence, as long as the state of innocence con- 
tinued, it was impossible for the human intellect to assent to falsehood as 
if it were truth For as some perfections, such as clarity, were lacking in the 
bodily members of the first man, though no evil could be therein, so there 
could be in his intellect the absence of some knowledge, but no false opinion 
This IS clear also from the very rectitude of the first state, by virtue of 
which, while the soul remained subject to God, the lower powers in man were 
subject to the higher, and were no impediment to their action And from 
what has preceded it is clear that as regards its proper object the intellect is 
always truB^“ Hence, it is never deceived of itself, but whatever deception 
occurs IS due to some lower power, such as the imagination or the like Hence 
we see that when the natural power of judgment is free we are not deceived 
by such images, but only when it is not free, as is the case 111 sleep There- 
fore, it IS clear that the rectitude of the first state was incompatible with 
any deception of the intellect 

Reply Ob] i Though woman was deceived before she sinned in deed, still 
It was not till she had already sinned by interior pride For Augustine says 
that woman would not have believed the words oj the serpent, had she not 
already acquiesced in the love of her own power, and in a presumption oj 
self-conceit 

Reply Ob] 2 Woman thought that the serpent had received this fac- 
ulty, not as acting in accordance with nature, but by virtue of some super- 
natural operation We need not, however, follow the Master of the Sentences 
in this point 

Reply Ob] 3 Were anything presented to the imagination or sense of the 
first man, not in accordance with the nature of things, he would not have 
been deceived, for his reason would have enabled him to judge the truth 
Reply Ob] 4 A man is not accountable for what occurs during sleep, as 
he has not then the use of his reason, wherein consists man's proper action 
Reply Ob] 5 If anyone had said something untrue as regards future 
contingencies, or as regards secret thoughts, man in the first state would not 
have believed that it was so, but that such a thing was possible, which 
would not have been to entertain a false opinion 

It might also be said that he would have been divinely guided from above, 
so as not to be deceived in a matter to which his knowledge did not extend 
If any object, as some do,^® that he was not guided when tempted, though 
he was then most in need of guidance, we reply that man had already 
sinned in his heart, and that he failed to have recourse to the divine aid 
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OF THINGS PERTAINING TO THE FIRST MAN’S WILL, 
NAMELY, GRACE AND JUSTICE 
{In Four 4 rltclcs] 

We next consider what belongs to the will of the first man, concerning which 
there are two points for treatment (i) The grace and justice of the first 
man, (2) the use of justice as regards his dominion over other things * 
Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether the 
first man was created in graced I2I Whether in the state of innocence he 
had passions of the soul? (3 ) Whether he had all the virtues? I4) Whether 
what he did would have been as meritorious as now? 


First Article 

WHETHIR IHE FIRST MAN WAS CREATED IN GRACE? 

We proceed thus to the First -irtule — 

Objection I It would seem that the first man was not created in grace For 
the Apostle, distinguishing between Adam and Christ, says (r Cor xv 45) 
The first idam was made into a living soul, the last 4 dam into a quickening 
spirit But the spirit is quickened by grace Therefore Christ alone was made 
in grace 

Obj 2. Further, Augustine says that Adam did not possess the Holy 
Ghost - But whoever possesses grace has the Holy Ghost Therefore Adam 
was not created in grace 

Obj 3 Further, Augustine says that God so ordered the life of angels and 
men, as to show first what they could do bv free choice, then what they could 
do by His grai r, and by the discernment of justice ^ God thus first created 
men and angels in the natural liberty of choice only, and afterwards be- 
stowed grace on them 

Obj 4 Further, the Master of the 5cnfcnrcs says When man was created, 
he was given sufficient help to stand, but not sufficient to advance * But 
whoever has grace can advance by merit Therefore the first man was not 
created in grace 
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Ob] s Further, the reception of grace requires the consent □[ the re- 
cipient, since thereby a kind of spiritual marriage takes place between God 
and the soul But consent tq grace presupposes the prior existence of the one 
consenting Therefore man did not receive grace m the first moment of his 
creation 

D6; 6 Further, nature is more distant from grace than grace is from 
glory, which is but grace consummated But in man grace precedes glory 
Therefore much more did nature precede grace 

On the contrary, Man and angel are alike ordained to grace But the 
angels were created in grace, for Augustine says God at the sam^ time fash- 
ioned their nature and endowed them With graced Therefore man also was 
created in grace 

/ answer that, Some® say that man was not created in grace, hut that 
grace was bestowed on him subsequently before sin Now many authorities 
□f the saints declare that man possessed grace in the state of innocence '' 

But the very rectitude of the first state, with which man was endowed by 
God, seems to require that, as others say,® he was created in grace, according 
to Eccles vii 3 D, God made man right For this rectitude consisted in his 
reason being subject to Cod, the lower powers to reason, and the body to 
the soul Now the first subjection was the cause of both the second and the 
third, since while reason was subject to God, the lower powers remained sub- 
ject to reason, as Augustine says ^ Now it is clear that such a subjection of 
the body to the soul and of the lower powers to reason was not from nature, 
or otherwise it would have remained after sin, for even in the demons the 
natural gifts remained after sin, as Dionysius declares Hence it is clear 
that also the first subjection, by virtue of which reason was subject to God, 
was not a merely natural gift, but a supernatural endowment of grace, for 
it IS nut possible that the effect should be of greater efficacy than the cause 
Hence Augustine says that as soon as they disobeyed the divine command, 
and forfeited divine grace, they were ashamed of their nakedness , for they 
felt the impulse of disobedience m the flesh, as though it were a punishment 
corresponding to their own disobedience '' Hence if the loss of grace dis- 
solved the obedience of the flesh to the soul, we may gather that the inferior 
powers were subjected to the soul through grace existing in the soul 

Reply Ob] i The Apostle in these words means to show that there is a 
spiritual body, if there is an animal body, inasmuch as the life of the spirit- 
ual body began in Christ, who is the firstborn of the dead [Col i i8), as 
the body’s animal life began m Adam From the Apostle's words, therefore, 
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we cannot gather that Adam had no spiritual hie in hia soul, but that he 
had not spiritual life as regards the body 

Reply 06 ; 2 As Augustine says in the same passage, it is not disputed 
that Adam, lihe other just men, was in some degree gifted with the Holy 
Ghost, but Ae dtd not possess the Holy Ghost as the latthful possess Hint 
now,^^ who are admitted to eternal happiness directly after death 

Reply Obj ^ This passage from Augustine does not assert that angels or 
men were created with the natural liberty of choice before they possessed 
grace, but that God shows first what their free choice could do before being 
confirmed in grace, and what they acquired afterwards by being So con- 
firmed 

Reply Ob) 4 The Master here speaks according to the opinion of those 
who held that man was not created in grace, but only in a state of nature 
We may also say that, though man was created in grace, yet it was not by 
virtue of the nature wherein he was created that he could advance by merit, 
bu t by virtue of the grace which was added 

Reply Ob) 5 As the motion of the will is not continuous, there is nothing 
against the first man having consented to grace even in the first moment 
of his creation 

Reply Ob) 6 We merit glory by an act of grace, but we do not merit 
grace by an act of nature Hence the comparison fails 


Second Article 

WHETHER PASSIONS EXISTED IN THE SOUL OF THE 
FIRST MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Second Arttcle — 

Objection i It would seem that the first man’s soul had no passions For 
by the passions of the soul the flesh lusteth against the spirit [Gal v 17) 
But this did not happen in the state of innocence Therefore in the state of 
innocence there were no passions of the soul 

D6; 2 Further, Adam’s soul was nobler than his body But his body was 
impassible Therefore no passions were in his soul 

06 ; j Further, the passions of the soul are restrained by the moral vir- 
tues But in ^dam the moral virtues were perfect Therefore the passions 
Were entirely excluded from him 

Ob the contrary, Augustine says that f« our first parents there was undis- 
turbed love of and other passions of the soul 

/ answer that, The passions of the soul are in the sensual appetite, the ob- 
ject of which 15 good and evil Therefore some passions of the soul are di- 
rected to what is good, as love and joy, others to what is evil, as fear and 
sorrow And since, m the first state, evil was neither present nor imminent, 
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nor was any good wanting which a good will could desire to have then, as 
Augustine says,^"* therefore Adam had no passion with evil as its object, 
such as fear, sorrow, and the like, neither had he passions m respect of good 
not possessed, but to be possessed then, as burning concupiscence But those 
passions which regard present good, as joy and love, or which regard future 
good to be had at the proper time, as desire and hope that casteth not down, 
existed in the state of innocence, otherwise, however, than as they exist in 
ourselves For our sensual appetite, wherein the passions reside, is not en- 
tirely subject to reason, and hence at times our passions forestall and hin- 
der reason’s judgment, and at other times they follow after reason’s judg- 
ment, according as the sensual appetite obeys reason to some extent But 
in the state of innocence, the inferior appetite was wholly subject to reason, 
so that in that state the passions of the soul existed only as consequent upon 
the judgment of reason 

Reply Ob] i The f,esh lusts against the spirit by the rebellion of the pas- 
sions against reason, which could not occur in the state of innocence 

Reply Ob] 2 The human body was impassible in the state of innocence 
as regards the passions which alter the disposition of nature, as will be ex- 
plained later on So, too, the soul was impassible as regards the passions 
which impede the free use of reason 

ReplyOb] 3 The perfection of moral virtue doesnot wholly take away the 
passions, hut regulates them, jor the temperate man desires as he ought to 
desire, and what he ought to desire, as is stated in Ethics 111 

Third Article 

WHETHER ADAM HAD ALL THE VIRTUES? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that Adam had not all the virtues For some 
virtues are directed to curb the excesses of the passions, and thus immoder- 
ate concupiscence is restrained by temperance, and immoderate fear by for- 
titude But in the state of innocence no immoderation existed in the pas- 
sions Therefore neither did these virtues then exist 

Ob] 2 Further, some virtues are concerned with the passions which have 
evil as their object, as meekness with anger, and fortitude with fear But 
these passions did not exist in the state of innocence, as was stated above 
Therefore neither did those virtues exist then 

Ob] 3 Further, penance is a virtue that regards sin already committed 
Mercy, too, is a virtue concerned with unhappiness But in the state of in- 
nocence neither sin nor unhappiness existed Therefore neither did those 
virtues exist 

Ob] 4 Further, perseverance is a virtue But Adam possessed it not, as 

^ Ibid “ Q 97, a 2 Aristotle, Eth , 111 , 12 liiigb 16) 
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13 proved by his subsequent sin Therefore he did not possess every virtue 

Obj 5 Further, faith is a virtue But it did not exist in the state of in- 
nocence, for It implies an obscurity of knowledge which seems to be incom- 
patible with the perfection of the first state 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a homily The prince of sin overcame 
Adam who was made from the shme of the earth to the image of God, 
adorned with modesty, restrained by temperance, refulgent with bright- 
ness 

/ answer that. In the state of innocence man in a certain sense possessed 
all the virtues This can be proved from what precedes For it was shown 
above that such was the rectitude of the first state, that reason was subject 
to God, and the lower powers to reason Now the virtues are nothing but 
those perfections whereby reason is directed to God, and the inferior powers 
regulated according to the dictate of reason, as will be explained in the 
Treatise on the Virtues Therefore the rectitude of the first state required 
that man should m a measure possess every virtue 

It must, however, be noted that some virtues of their very nature do not 
involve imperfection, such as chanty and justice, and these virtues did 
exist in the first state absolutely, both in habit and in act But other virtues 
are of such a nature as to imply imperfection either m their act or on the 
part of the matter Now if this imperfection be consistent with the perfection 
of the first state, then such virtues could exist in that state, as faith, 
which is of things not seen, and hope whith is of things not yet possessed 
For the perfection of that state did not extend to the vision of the divine 
essence and the possession of God with the enjoxment of final beatitude 
Hence faith and hope could exist in the first state, both as to habit and as 
to act But any virtue, which implies imperfection incompatible With the 
perfectiiin of the first state, could exist m that state as a habit, but not as 
to the act for instance, penance, which is sorrow for sin committed, and 
mercy, which is sorrow for others’ unhappiness, because sorrow, guilt and 
unhappiness are incompatible with the perfection of the first state There- 
fore such virtues existed as habits in the first man, but not as to their acts, 
for he was so disposed that he would repent, if there had been a sin for which 
to repent, and had he seen unhappiness in his neighbor, he would have done 
his best to remedy it This is in accordance with what the Philosopher says 
Shami, which regards what is ill done may be found in a virtuous man, but 
only ronditianally, for he is so disposed that he would be ashamed if he did 
wrong 

Reply Ob] i It is accidental to temperance and fortitude to subdue 
superabundant passion, in so far as they are m a subject which happens to 
have superabundant passions, but those virtues are per se competent to 
moderate the passions 

Pseudo- aupusLini Sernt i oulra /uiiaruy, II tPL 42, 1x17) “S F , I-II, q S6, a, 
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Reply Ob] 2 Passions whiiJi have evil for their object are incompatible 
with the perfection of the first state, if that evil be in the one affected by the 
passion Such is the case with fear and sorrow But passions which relate 
to evil in another are not incompatible with the perfection of the first state, 
for in that state man could hate the demons' malice, as he could love God’s 
goodness Thus the virtues which relate to such passions could esist in the 
first state, both in habit and in act Virtues, however, relating to passions 
which regard evil in the same subject, if relating to such passions only, could 
not exist actually in the first state, but only in habit, as we have said above 
of penance and of mercy But there are other virtues which have relation not 
to such passions only, but to others Such are temperance, which relates not 
only to sorrow, but also to joy, and fortitude, which relates not only to fear, 
but also to daring and hope Thus the act of temperance could eiiist in the 
first state, so far as it moderates pleasure, and in like manner fortitude, as 
moderating daring and hope, but not as moderating sorrow and fear 

Reply Ob] 3 appears from what has been said above 

Reply Ob] 4 Perseverance may be taken in two ways in one sense as a 
particular virtue, signifying a habit whereby a man makes a choice of per- 
severing in good In this sense Adam possessed perseverance In another 
sense, it is taken as a circumstance of virtue, signifying a certain uninter- 
rupted continuation of virtue, in which sense Adam did not possess per- 
severance 

Reply 06 ; 5 appears from what has been said above 
Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE WORKS 01 THE FIRST MAN WERE LESS 
MERITORIOUS THAN OURS ARE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ectton 1 It would seem that the works of the first man were less meri- 
torious than ours are For grace is given to us through the mercy of God, 
Who succors most those who are most in need Now we are more in need of 
grace than was man in the state of innocence Therefore grace is more 
copiously poured out upon us, and since grace is the source of merit, our 
works are more meritorious 

06 ; 2 Further, struggle and difficulty are required for merit For it is 
written (a Tim 11 5) He is not crowned except he strive lawfully, 

and the Philosopher says The ob]ect of virtue is the difficult and the goad 
But there is more strife and difficulty now Therefore there is greater ef- 
ficacy for merit 

Ob] 3 Further, the Master says that man would not have merited in re- 
sisting temptation, whereas he does merit now, when he resists ?? Therefore 
our works are more meritorious than in the first state 
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On the contrary, il such were the case, man would be better off after sin- 
ning. 

I answer that, Merit, as regards degree, may be gauged in two ways 
First, in its root, which is grace and chanty Merit thus measured cor- 
responds in degree to the essential reward, which consists in the enjoyment 
of God, for the greater the charity whence nur actions proceed, the more 
perfectly shall we enjoy God Secondly, the degree of merit is measured by 
the degree of the action itself This degree is of two kinds, absolute and 
proportional The widow who put two mites into the treasury performed a 
deed of absolutely less degree than others who put great sums therein But 
in proportionate degree the widow gave more, as Dur Lord said, because she 
gave more in proportion to her means In each of these cases the degree of 
merit corresponds to the accidental reward, which consists in rejoicing m 
a created good 

We conclude therefore that in the stale of innocence man s works were 
more meritorious than after sin was committed, if we consider the degree of 
merit on the part of grace, which would have been more copious as meeting 
with no obstacle in human nature And in like manner, it would have been 
more mentoruius, if we consider the absolute degree of the work done, be- 
cause, as man would have had greater virtue, he would have performed 
greater works But if we ronsider the proportional degree, a greater reason 
for merit emsts aftei sin, because of mans weakness, because a small 
deed is more beyond the capacity of one who works with difficulty than a 
great deed is beyond one who performs it easily 

Reply Obj i After sin man requires grace for more things than before 
sin, but he does not need grace more For even before sin man required grace 
to obtain eternal life, which is the chief reason for the need of grace But 
after sin man required grace also for the remission of sin, and for the sup- 
port of his weakness 

Reply Ob} 2 Difficulty and struggle belong to the degree of merit ac- 
cording to the proportional degree of the work done, as was explained above 
Il IS also a sign of the will’s promptiLude that it strives after what is difficult 
to Itself, for the promptitude of the will is caused by the intensity of charity 
Yet It may happen that a person pierforms an easy deed with as prompt a 
will as another, who is ready to do even what may he difficult to him, per- 
forms an arduous deed But the actual difficulty, by its penal character, en- 
ables the deed to satisfy for sin 

Reply Ob] 3 The first man would not have gamed merit in resisting 
temptation, according to the opinion of those who say that he did not possess 
grace, even as now there is no merit to those who have not grace But in this 
point there is a difference, inasmuch as in the first state there was no interior 
impulse to evil, as in our present state Hence man was more able then than 
now to resist temptation without grace 



Question XCVI 


THE MASTERSHIP BELONGING TO MAN IN THE 
STATE OF INNOCENCE 
{In Four Articles) 

We next cansider the mastership which belonged to man in the state of in- 
nocence Under this head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether 
man in the state of innocence was master over the animals? (2) Whether 
he was master over all creatures? (3) Whether in the state of innocence 
all men were equal? (4) Whether in that state man would have been mas- 
ter over men? 


First Article 

WHETHEH in the state of innocence ADAM HAD 
MASTERSHIP OVER THE ANIMALS’ 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence Adam had no 
mastership over the animals For Augustine says that the animals were 
brought to Adam, under the direction of the angels, to receive their names 
from him ^ But the angels need not have intervened thus, if man himself 
were master over the animals Therefore in the state of innocence man had 
no mastership of the animals 

Obj 2 Further, it is unfitting that beings hostile to one another should 
be brought under the mastership of one But many animals are hostile to 
one another, as the sheep and the wolf Therefore all animals were not 
brought under the mastership of man 

Obj 3 Further, Jerome says God gave man mastership over the ani- 
mals, although before sin he had no need of them, for God foresaw that 
after sin animals would become useful to man ^ Therefore, before sin, it was 
at least unfitting for man to make use of his mastership 

Obj 4 Further, it is proper to a master to command But a command is 
not given rightly save to a rational being Therefore man had no master- 
ship over the irrational animals 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen 1 26) Let him have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, and the birds of the air, and the beasts of the earth 

I answer that, As was above stated, for his disobedience to God, man was 
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punishEd by the disobedience of those creatures which should be subject to 
him “ Therelore in the state of innocence, before man had disobeyed, noth- 
ing disobeyed him that was naturally subject to him Now all animals are 
naturally subject to man This can be proved in three ways First, from the 
order observed by nature For just as in the generation of things we perceive 
a certain order of procession of the perfect from the imperfect (thus mat- 
ter is for the sake of form, and the imperfect form, for the sake of the per- 
fect), so also IS there order in the use of natural things For the imperfect 
are for the use of the perfect plants make use of the earth for their nourish- 
ment, animals make use of plants, and m.an makes use of both plants and 
animals Therefore it is in keeping with the order of nature that man should 
be master over animals Hence the Philosopher says that the hunting of 
wild animals is just and natural, because man thereby exercises a natural 
right ^ Secondly, this is proved from the order of divine providence which 
always governs inferior things by the supprior Therefore, since man, being 
made to the image of God, is above other animals, these are rightly subject 
to his government Thirdly, this is proved from a property of man and of 
other animals For we see ni the latter a certain participation of prudence 
by means of a natural judgment, in regard to certain particular acts, 
whereas man possesses a universal prudence as regards all practical matters 
Now whatever is participated is subject to what is essentially and univer- 
sally so Therefore the subjection of other anim,ils to man is natural 

Reply Oh] i A higher power can do many things that an inferior power 
cannot do to those which are subject to them Now an angel is naturally 
higher than man Therefore certain things in regard to animals could be 
done by angels, which could not he done by man for instance the rapid 
gathering together of all the animals 

Reply Ob] 1 In the opinion of some, those animals which now are fierce 
and kill others would, in that state, have been tame, not only m regard to 
man, but also in regard to other animals But this is quite unreasonable 
For the nature of animals was not changed bv man's sin, as if those whose 
nature now it is to devour the flesh of others, as the lion and falcon, would 
then have lived on herbs Nor does Bede’s Gloss on Gen 1 30 say that 
trees and herbs were given as food to all animals and birds, but to some “ 
Thus there would have been a natural antipathy between some animals 
They would not, however, on this account have been excepted from the 
mastership of man, as neither at present are they for that reason excepted 
from the mastership of God, Whose providence has ordained all this Of 
this providence man would have been the executor, as appears even now in 
regard to domestic animals, since fowls are given by men as food to trained 
falcons 
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Reply Ob} 3 In the state of innocence man would not have had any 
bodily need of animals — neiLher for clothing, since then they were naked 
and not ashamed, for there were no inordinate motions of concupiscence, — 
nor for food, since they fed on the trees of paradise, — nor to carry him about, 
for his body was strong enough for that purpose But m*an needed animals 
in order to have experimental knowledge of their natures This is signified 
by the fact that God led the animals to man, that he might give them 
names expressive of their respective natures 

Reply Ob] 4 All animals have by natural judgment a certain participa- 
tion in prudence and reason, which accounts for the fact that cranes follow 
their leader, and bees obey their queen So all animals would have obeyed 
man of their own accord, as in the present state some domestic animals obey 
him 


Second Article 

WHETHER MAN WOULD HAVE HAD MASTERSHIP OVER ALL OTHER 

CREATURES ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence man would not 
have had mastership over all other creatures For an angel naturally has a 
greater power than man But, as Augustine says, corporeal matter would 
not have oheved even the holy angels’’ Much less therefore would it have 
obeyed man in the state of innocence 

Ob] 2 Further, the only powers of the soul existing in plants are nutri- 
tive, augmentative and generative Now these do not naturally obey reason, 
as we can see in the case of any one man Therefore, since it is by his reason 
that man is competent to have mastership, it seems that in the state of in- 
nocence man had no dominion over plants 

Obj 3 Further, whosoever is master of a thing, can change it But man 
could not have changed the course of the heavenly bodies, for this belongs 
to God alone, as Dionysius says “ Therefore man had no dominion over 
them 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen 1 26) That he may have dominion 
over every creature 

I answer that, Man in a certain sense contains all things, and so according 
as he IS master of what is within himself, in the same way he can have mas- 
tership over other things Now we may consider four things in man his 
reason, which makes him like to the angels, his sensitive powers, whereby 
he IS like the animals, his natural powers, which liken him to the plants, 
and the body itself, wherein he is like to inanimate things Now in man rea- 
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son has the positiDn of a master and not of a subject Therefore man had no 
mastership over the angels in the first state So when we read all creatures, 
we must understand the creatures which are not made to God's image Over 
the sensitive powers, as the irascible and concupisclble, which obey reason 
m some degree, the soul has mastership by commanding So m the state of 
innocence man had mastership over the animals by commanding them But 
□f the natural powers and the body itself man is master, not by commanding, 
but by using them Thus also in the state of innocence man’s mastership 
over plants and inanimate things consisted, not in commanding or in chang- 
ing them, but in making use of them without hindrance 
The answers to the objections appear from the above 


Third Article 

WHETHEB IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE MEN WOULn HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence all would have 
been equal For Gregory says Where there is no sin, there is no inequality ® 
But in the state of innocence there was no sin Therefore all were equal 

Obj 2 Further, likeness and equality are the basis of mutual love, ac- 
cording to Ecclus xiii ip, Every beast loveth its like, so also every man 
him that is nearest to htmsell Now in that state there was among men an 
abundance of love, which is the bond of peace Therefore all would have been 
equal in the state of innocence 

Obj 3 Further, when the cause ceases, the effect also ceases But the 
cause of present inequality among men seems to arise, on the part of God, 
from the fact that He rewards some and punishes others, and on the part 
of nature, from the fact that some, through a defect of nature, are born 
weak and deficient, and others strong and perfect, which would not have 
been the case in the first state 

Dn /*e confrary. It is written am i) The things which are of God 

are well ordered But order consists chiefly in inequality, for Augustine says 
Order disposes things equal and unequal in their proper place Therefore in 
the first state, which would have been most proper and orderly, inequality 
would exist 

I answer that, We must needs admit that in the first state there would 
have been some inequality, at least as regards sex, because generation de- 
pends upon diversity of sex, and likewise as regards age, for some would 
have been born of others, nor would sexual union have been sterile 

McH-eover, as regards the soul, there would have been inequality as to 
justice and knowledge For man worked, not of necessity, but of his 
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□wn free dioice, by virtue of which man can apply hiiDscU, more or less, to 
action, desire nr knowledge Hence some would have made a greater ad- 
vance in justice and knowledge than others 

There could also have been boddy disparity For the human body was not 
entirely exempt from the laws of nature, so as not to receive from exterior 
sources more or less advantage and help, since it was likewise dependent 
on food wherewith to sustain life 

So we may say that, according to the climate, or the movement of the 
stars, some would have been born more robust in body than others, and also 
greater, and more beautiful, and in all ways better disposed, so that, how- 
ever, in those who were thus surpassed, there would have been no defect or 
fault either in soul or body 

Reply Ob] I By those words Gregory means to exclude such inequality 
as exists between virtue and vice, the result of which is that some are placed 
in subjection to others as a penalty 

Reply Ob] 2 Equality is the cause of equality in mutual love Yet be- 
tween those who are unequal there can be a greater love than between 
equals, although there be not an equal response, for a father naturally loves 
his son more than a brother loves his brother, although the son does not 
love his father as much as he is loved by him 

Reply Ob] 3 The cause of inequality could be on the part of God, not 
indeed that He would punish some and reward others, but that He would 
exalt some above others, so that the beauty of order would the more shine 
forth among men Inequality might also arise on the part of nature, as was 
above described, without any defect of nature 

Fourth Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE MAN WOULD HAVE 
BEEN MASTER OVER MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ectton i It would seem that in the state of innocence man would not 
have been master over man For Augustine says God willed that man, who 
was endowed with reason and made to His image, should rule over none but 
irrational creatures , not over men, but over rattle 

Ob] 2 Further, what came into the world as a penalty for sin would not 
have existed in the state of innocence But man was made subject to man 
as a penalty, for after sin it was said to woman (Gen 111 i 5 ) Thou shall 
be under thy husband’s power Therefore in the state of innocence man 
would not have been subject to man 

Ob] 3 Further, subjection 15 opposed to liberty But liberty is one of the 
chief blessings, and would not have been lacking in the state of innocence, 
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where nothing was wanting that man's good wdl could desire, as Augustine 
says TherefarE man would not have been master aver man in the state of 
innocence 

On the contrary. The condition of man m the state of innocence was not 
more eiialted than the condition of the angels But among the angels scnne 
rule over others, and so one order is called that of Dominations Therefore 
it was not beneath the dignity of the state of innocence that one man should 
be subject to another 

I answer that, Alastershlp has a twofold meaning First, it is opposed to 
slavery, in which sense a master means one to whom another is subject as a 
slave In another sense, mastership is referred in a general way to any kind 
of subject, and in this sense even he who has the office of governing and 
directing free men can he called a master In the state of innocence man 
could have been a master of men, not in the former, but in the latter sense 
This distinction is founded on the reason that a slave differs from a free man 
in that the latter has the disposal of hmsdt, as is stated in the beginning of 
the Metaphysics," whereas a slave is ordered to another And so, that man 
is master of another as his slave when he assigns the one, whose master he is, 
to his own — namely, the master’s use ^nd since every man’s proper good 
IS desirable to himself, and consequently it is a grievous matter to anyone to 
yield to another what ought to be one’s own, therefore such dominion im- 
plies of necessity a pam inflicted on Ihe subject, and consequently in the 
state of innocence such a mastership would not have existed between man 
and man 

But a man is the master of a free subiect by directing him either towards 
his proper wellare or to the comniun good Such a mastership would have 
existed in the state of innocence between man and man, for two reasons 
First, because man is naturally a social being, and so in the state of inno- 
cence he would have led a social life Now a social life cannot exist among a 
number of people unless under the governance of one to look after the com- 
mon good, for many, as such, seek many things, whereas one attends only 
to one Hence the Philosopher says, m the beginning of the Politics, that 
wherever many things are directed to one, we shall always find one at the 
head directing them Secondly, if one man surpassed another in knowledge 
and justice, this would not have been fitting unless these gifts con- 
duced to the benefit of others, according to s Pet iv id, As every man hath 
received grace, ministering the same one fri another Therefore Augustine 
says Just men command not by the love of domineering, but by the service 
of counsel, and The natural order of things requires this, and thus did 
God make man ''' 

From this appear the replies to the objections which are founded on the 
first-mentioned mode of mastership 
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Question XCVII 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
FIRST STATE 
\In Four Articles) 

We next consider what belong!S to the bodily state of the first man first, as 
regards the preservation of the individual, secondly, as regards the preser- 
vation of the species ^ 

Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether man 
in the State of innocence was immortal? (2) Whether he was impassible? 
(3) Whether he stood in need of food? (4) Whether he would have obtained 
immortality by the tree of life? 


First Article 

whether in the state of innocence man would have 

BEEN IMMORTAL? 

Wb proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection I It would seem that in the state of innocence man was not 
immortal For the term mortal belongs to the definition of man But if you 
take away the definition, you take away the thing defined Therefore, as 
long as man was man, he could not be immortal 

Obj 2 Further, corruptible and incorruptible are genertcally distinct, 
as the Philosopher says - But there can be no change from one genus to 
another Therefore if the first man was incorruptible, man could nut be cor- 
ruptible in the present state 

Obj 3 Further, if man was immortal in the state of innocence, this would 
have been due either to nature or to grace But not to nature, for since 
nature does not change within the same species, he would have been im- 
mortal also now Likewise, neither would this be owing to grace, for the 
first man recovered grace by repentance, according to Wisdom x 2 He 
brought him out of his sms Hence he would have regained his immortality, 
which IS clearly not the case Therefore man was not immortal in the state 
of innocence 

Obj 4 Further, immortality is promised to man as a reward, according 
to Apoc XXI 4 Death shall be no more But man was not created in the 
state of reward, but that he might deserve the reward Therefore man was 
not immortal m the state of innocence 
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On the contrary, It is written {Rom viz) By stn death came into the 
world. Therefore man was immortal before sin 

/ answer that, A thing may be incorruptible in three ways First, on the 
part of matter — that is to say, either because it possesses no matter, like an 
angel, or because it possesses matter that is in potentiality to one form only, 
like the heavenly bodies Such things as these are incorruptible by their very 
nature Secondly, a thing is incorruptible in its form, inasmuch as, being by 
nature corruptible, it yet has an inherent disposition which preserves it 
wholly from corruption And this is called the incorruptibility of glory, be- 
cause, as Augustine says, God made man’s soul oj such a power jul nature, 
that from its juUncss oj beatitude there redounds to the body a jullness of 
health and the vigor oj incorruption’' Thirdly, a thing may be incorruptible 
on the part of its efficient cause, and if is in this sense that man would have 
been incorruptible and immortal in the state of innocence For, as Augustine 
says, God made man immortal as long as he did not sin, so that he might 
achieve for himself life or death * For man’s body was indissoluble, not by 
reason of any intrinsic vigor of immortality, but by reason of a supernatural 
force given by God to the soul, whereby it was enabled to preserve the body 
from all corruption so long as it itself remained subject to God This entirely 
agrees with reason, for since the rational soul surpasses the capacity of cor- 
poreal matter, as was above esplained,'’ it was most properly endowed in 
the beginning with the power of preserving the body in a manner surpassing 
the capacity of corporeal matter 

Reply 06; I and 2 These objections are founded on natural incorrupt- 
ibility and immortality 

Reply Obj i This power of preserving the body from corruption was 
not natural to the soul, but the gift of grace And though man recovered 
grace for the remission of guilt and the merit of glory, yet he did not re- 
cover grace for the immortality which was lost, for this was reserved for 
Christ to accomplish, by Whom the defect of nature was to be restored into 
something better, as we shall explain further on ® 

Reply Ob] 4 The promised reward of the immortality of glory differs 
from the immortality which was bestowed on man in the state of innocence 

Second Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OE INNOCENCE MAN WOULD HAVE 
BEEN PASSIBLE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection 1 It seems that in the state of innocence man would have been 
passible For sensation is a kind oj passion But in the state of innocence man 
would have been sensitive Therefore he would have been passible 
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Obj 2 Further, sleep is a kind of passion Now, man slept in the state of 
innocence, according to Cen 11 21, God cast a deep sleep upon Adam There- 
fore he would have been passible 

D6j 3 Further, the same passage goes on to say that He took a nb out 
of Adam Therefore he was passible even to the degree of the cutting out of 
part of his body 

Ob] 4 Further, man’s body was soft But a soft body is naturally passible 
as regards a hard body, therefore if a hard body had come in contact with 
the soft body of the first man, the latter would have suffered from the 
impact Therefore the first man was passible 

On the contrary. Had man been passible, he would have been also corrupt- 
ible, because excessive suffering wastes the substance itself. 

/ answer that, Passion may be taken in two senses First, in its proper 
sense, and thus a thing is said to suffer when changed from its natural dis- 
posibon For passion is the effect of action, and in nature contraries are 
mutually active or passive, according as one thing changes another from 
its natural disposition Secondly, passion can be taken in a general sense for 
any kind of change, even if belonging to the perfection of nature Thus 
understanding and sensation are said to be passions ^ In this second sense, 
man was passible in the state of innocence, and was passive both in soul and 
body In the first sense, man was impassible, both in soul and body, as he 
was likewise immortal, for he could curb his passion, as he could avoid 
death, so long as he refrained from sin 

Thus It IS clear how to reply to the first two objections, since sensation 
and sleep do not remove from man his natural disposition, but are ordered 
to his natural welfare 

Reply Ob] 3 As was already explained, the nb was m Adam as the prin- 
ciple of the human race, as the semen in man, who is a principle through 
generation ® Hence as man does not suffer any natural deterioration by 
seminal issue, so neither did he through the separation of the nb 

Reply Ob] 4 In the state of innocence, man’s body could be preserved 
from suffering injury from a hard body, partly by the use of his reason, 
whereby he could avoid what was harmful, and partly also by divine provi- 
dence, which so preserved him, that nothing of a harmlul nature could come 
upon him unawares 


Third Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE MAN HAD 
NEED OP POOD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Ob]ection I It would seem that in the state of innocence man did not re- 
’Aristolle, De i 4 ». III, 4 (429® 13) ' Q 92, a 3, ad J 
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quire lood For fDod is necessary for man tn restore what he has lost But 
Adam’s body suffered no loss, as being incorruptible Therefore he had no 
need of food 

Obj 2 Further, food is needed for nourishment But nourishment in- 
volves passibility Since, then, man’s body was impassible, it does not appear 
how food could be needful to him 

06 ; 3 Further, we need food for the preservation of life But Adam 
could preserve his life otherwise, for had he not sinned, he would not have 
died Therefore he did not recjUire food 

06 ; 4 Further, the consumption of fond involves voiding of the surplus, 
which seems unsuitable to the state of innocence Therefore it seems that 
in the first state man did not take food 

On iAe contrary. It IS written (t 7 cn ii i6) Oj every tree in Paradise ye 
shall eat 

/ anjioer that, In the state of innocence man had an animal life requiring 
food, but after the resurrection he will have a spiritual life needing no 
lood In order to make this clear, we must observe that the rational soul is 
both a soul and a spirit It is called a soul by reason of what it possesses in 
common with other souls — that is, as giving life to the body Hence it is 
written (Gen ii 7) Man was made mtn a living soul, that is, a. sml giving 
life to the body But the soul is called a spirit according to what properly 
belongs to itself, and not to other souls, namely, an immaterial intellectual 
power 

Thus in the first state, the rational soul communicated to the body what 
belonged to itself as a soul, and so the body was called animal [i Cor xv 
44) through having its life from the soul Now the first principle of life in 
these sublunary creatures, as the Philosopher says, is the vegetative soul,” 
whose operatinns are the use of fund, generation and growth Therefore such 
operations befitted man in the slate of innocence But in the final state, after 
the resurrection, the soul will in a way communicate to the body what prop- 
erly belongs to itself as a spirit immortality, for everyone, impassibility, 
glory and power, for the good, whose bodies will be called spiritual (r Cor 
vv 44) do, after the resurrection, man will not require food, whereas he re- 
quired It in the state of innocence 

Reply Ob} i As Augustine says. How could man have an immortal body, 
which Ivor sustained by hod? Since an immortal 6cmg needs neither jood 
nor drink'^ For we have explained that the immortality of the first state 
was based on a supernatural force in the soul, and not on any intrinsic dis- 
position of the body Hence, by the action of heat, the body might lose part 
of its moisture and to prevent the entire consumption of the moisture, man 
was obliged to take food 
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Reply Ob) 2 A certain passinn and alteration attends nutriment, on the 
part of the food changed into the substance of the being nourished So we 
cannot thence conclude that man’s body was passible, but that the food 
taken was passible, although even this kind of passion conduced to the 
perfection of the nature 

Reply Ob] 3 If man had not taken food he would have sinned, as he also 
sinned by taking the forbidden fruit For he was told, at the same time, to 
abstain from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and to eat of every 
other tree of Paradise 

Reply Ob] 4 Some say that in the state cl innocence man would not 
have taken more than necessary food, so that there would have been noth- 
ing superfluous'^ This, however, is unreasonable to suppose, as implying 
that there would have been no fecal matter Therefore there was need for 
voiding the surplus, yet so disposed by God as not to be unbefitting 


Fourth ArUcle 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE MAN WOULD HAVE 
ACQUIRED IMMOHTALITV BY THE THEE OF LIFE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the tree of life could not be the cause ol 
immortality For nothing can act beyond its own species, since an effect 
does not exceed its cause But the tree of life was corruptible, or otherwise 
It could not be taken as food , since food is changed into the substance of the 
being nourished Therefore the tree of life could not give incorruptibility or 
immortality 

Ob) 2 Further, effects caused by the powers of plants and other natural 
agencies are natural If therefore the tree of life caused immortality, this 
would have been natural immortality 

Ob] 3 Further, this would seem to return to the ancient fable that 
the gods, by eating a certain food, became immortal, which the Philosopher 
ridicules 

On the contrary, It is written [Gen 111 22) Lest perhaps he put jorth 
his hand, and take of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever Further, 
Augustine says A taste of the tree of life warded off corruption of the body, 
and even after sin man would have remained immortal, had he been allowed 
ta eat of the tree of life 

I answer that. The tree of life in a certain way was the cause of immor- 
tality, but not absolutely To understand this, we must observe that in the 
first state man possessed, for the preservation of life, two remedies, 
against two defects One of these defects was the loss of moisture by the 
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action of natural heat, which acts as the soul’s instnimeDt As a remedy 
against such loss man was provided with food, taken from the other treis 
□f paradise, as now we are provided with the food, which we take for the 
same purpose The second defect, as the Philosopher says, arises from the 
fact that the moisture which is caused from extraneous sources lessens the 
specific active power when it is added to what was already moist, just as 
water added to wine takes at first the taste of wine, but then, as more water is 
added, the strength of the wine is diminished, till the wine becomes watery 
In like manner, we may observe that at first the active power of the species- 
IS so strong that it is able to transform so much of the food as is required to 
replace the lost tissue, and also what suffices for growth Later on, however, 
the assimilated food does not suffice for growth, but only replaces what is 
lost Last of all, m old age, it does not suffice even for this purpose, where- 
upon the body declines, and finally dies from natural causes Against this 
defect man was provided with a remedy in the tree of life, for its effect was 
to strengthen the power of the species against the weakness resulting from 
the admixture of extraneous niitrimenl Therefore Augustine says Man 
had jood to appease hts hunger, dnnk to slake hts thtrst, and the tree of hje 
to bamsh the dtssolutton of old age,''’ and The tree of hje, like a drug, 
warded off all bodily corruption 

Yet It did not absolutely cause immortality, for neither was the soul’s in- 
trinsic flower of preserving the body due to the tree of life, nor was it of such 
efficacy as to give the body a disposition to immortality, whereby it might 
become indissoluble, which is clear from the fact that every bodily power 
is finite So the power of the tree of lile could not go so far as to give the 
body the prerogative of living for an infinite time, bui only for a definite 
time For it is manifest that the greater a power is, the more durable is its 
effect Therefore, since the power of the tree of life was finite, man’s life 
was to be preserved for a definite lime by partaking of it once, and when 
that time had elapsed, man was to be either transferred to a spiritual life, 
or had need to eat once more of the tree of life 

From this the replies to the objections clearly appear For the first proves 
that the tree of life did not absolutely cause immortality, while the others 
show that it caused incorruption by waiding off corruption, according to the 
explanation above given 
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QUEStion XCVIII 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE SPECIES 
[In Two Articles) 

We next consider what belongs to the preserviUon of the species, and, first, 
oi generation, secondly, of the state of the offspring ^ Under the first head 
there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether in the state of innocence there 
would have been generation? (2) Whether generation would have been 
through coition? 


First Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE QENERATION 
WOULD HAVE existed? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — - 

Objection i It would seem that there would have been no generation in 
the state of innocence For, as is stated in Physics v , corruption is contrary 
to generation - But contraries affect the same subject Now there would have 
been no corruption in the state of innocence Therefore neither would there 
have been generation 

Obj 2 Further, the object of generation is the preservation in the species 
of that which is corruptible in the individual Therefore there is no genera- 
tion in those individuals which last forever But in the state of innocence 
man would have lived forever Therefore in the state of innocence there 
would have been no generation 

Ob) 3 Further, by generation man is multiplied But the multiplication 
of masters requires the division of property, to avoid confusion of master- 
ship Therefore, since man was made master of the animals, it would have 
been necessary to make a division of rights when the human race increased 
by generation This is against the natural law, according to which all things 
are m common as Isidore says ^ Therefore there would have been no genera- 
tion in the state of innocence 

On the contrary, It is written [Cen 1 2S) Increase and multiply, and 
fill the earth But this increase could not come about save by generatinn, 
since the original number of mankind was only two Therefore there would 
have been generation in the state of innocence 

I answer that. In the state of innocence there would have been generation 
of offspring for the multiplication at the human race Otherwise, man's sin 
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would have been very necessary, lor such a great blessing to be its result 
We must, therefore, observe that by his nature man is established, as it were, 
midway between corruptible and incorruptible creatures, since his soul is 
naturally incorruptible, while his body is naturally corruptible We must 
also observe that nature's purpose appears to be different as regards cor- 
ruptible and incorruptible things For that seems to be the direct purpose 
of nature, which is invariable and perpetual, while what is only for a time 
IS seemingly not the chief purpose of nature, but, as it were, subordinate 
to something else Otherwise, when it ceased to exist, nature’s purpose would 
became void 

Therefore, since in corruptible things none is everlasting and permanent 
except the species, it follows that the chief purpose nf nature is the good of 
the sfiecies, for the preservation of which natural generation is ordained Dn 
the other hand, incorruptible substances survive, not only m the species, 
but also in the individual, and therefore even the individuals are included 
in the chief purpose of nature 

Hence it belongs to man to beget offspring because of his naturally cor- 
ruptible body But on the part nf the soul, which is incorruptible, it is fitting 
that the multitude of individuals should be the direct purpose of nature, or 
rather of the Author of nature, Who alone is the creator of the human soul 
Hence, to provide for the multiplication of the human race, He established 
the begetting of offspring even in the state of innocence 

Reply Oh] i In the state nf innocence, the human body was in itself cor- 
ruptible, but It could be preserved from corruption by the soul Therefore 
since generation belongs to corruptible things, man was not to be deprived 
of it 

Reply Ob] 2 Although generation in the state of innocence might not 
have been required for the preservation of the species, yet it would have been 
required for the multiplication of individuals 

Reply Ob] 3 In our present state, a division of possessions is necessary 
because of the multiplicity of masters, inasmuch as community of possession 
is a source of strife, as the Philosopher says ' In the state of innocence, 
however, the wills of men would have been so ordered that without any 
danger of strife they would have used in common, according to each one's 
need, those things of which they were masters — a state of things to be ob- 
served even now among many good men 

Second Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE THERE WOULD HAVE 
BEEN GENERATION BY COITION? 

Wc procevd thus to the Second Article. — 

Objection i It would seem that generation by coition would not have 
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esistei m the sLate of innocence For, as Damascene says, the first man in 
the terrestrial Paradise was like an angel ® But in the future state ai the 
resurrection, when men will be lihe to the angels, they shall neither marry 
nor be married, as it is written Matt xxii 30 Therefore neither in Para- 
dise would there have been generation by coition 

Ob] 2 Further, our first parents were created at the age of perfect de- 
velopment Therefore, if generation by coition had existed before sin, they 
would have had intercourse even in Paradise, which was not the case, ac- 
cording to Scripture \Gen iv r) 

Obj 3 Further, in carnal intercourse, more than at any other time, man 
becomes like the beasts, because of the vehement delight which he takes 
therein Hence it is that continence is praiseworthy, whereby man refrains 
from such pleasures But man is compared to beasts by reason of sin, ac- 
cording to Psalm xlviii 13 Man, when he was in honor, did not under- 
stand, he IS compared to senseless beasts, and is become like to them There- 
fore, before sin, there would have been no such intercourse of man and 
woman 

Ob] 4 Further, in the state of innocence there would have been no cor- 
ruption But virginal integrity is corrupted by intercourse Therefore there 
would have been no such thing in the state of innocence 

On the contrary, God made man and woman before sm [Gen 1 27 and 11 
22) But nothing is vain in God’s works Therefore, even if man had not 
sinned, there would have been such intercourse, to which the distinction of sex 
IS ordained Moreover, we are told that woman was made to be a help to man 
[Gen 11 18, 20) But she was not fitted to help man except in generation, 
because another man would have proved a more effective help in anything 
else Therefore there would have been such generation also in the state of in- 
nocence 

/ answer that. Some of the earlier doctors, considering the nature of con- 
cupiscence as regards generation m our present slate, concluded that in the 
state of innocence generation would not have been effected in the same way " 
Thus Gregory of Nyssa says that in Paradise the human race would have 
been multiplied by some other means, as the angels were multiplied with- 
out coition by the operation of the divine power’' He adds that God made 
man male and female before sin, because He foreknew the mode of genera- 
tion which would take place after sin, which He foresaw But this is unrea- 
sonable For what is natural to man was neither acquired nor forfeited by 
sin Now it is clear that generation by coition is natural to man by reason 
of his animal life, which he possessed even before sm, as was above ex- 
plained,® just as It IS natural to other perfect animals This is made clear by 
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the corporeal members deputed to this work So we cannot allow that these 
members would not have had a natural use, as other members had, before 
sin 

Thus, as regards generation by coition, there are, m the present state of 
life, two things to be considered One, which comes from nature, is the 
union of man and woman, for in every act of generation there is an active 
and a passive principle Therefore, since wherever there is distinction of 
sex, the active principle is male and the passive is female, the order of 
nature demands that for the purpose of generation there should be concur- 
rence of male and female The second thing to be observed is a certain de- 
formity of excessive concupiscence, which in the state of innocence would 
not have existed, when the lower powers were entirely subject to reason 
Hence Augustine says We must be jar from supposing that offspring could 
not be begotten without concupiscence All the bodily members would have 
been equally moved by the will, without ardent or wanton incentive, with 
calmness oj soul and body “ 

Reply Ob] i In Paradise man would have been like an angel in his 
spirituality of mind, yet with an animal life m his body Alter the resurrec- 
tion, man will be like an angel, spiritualized in soul and body Therefore 
there is no parallel 

Reply Ob] 2 As Augustine says, our first parents did not come together 
in Paradise, for they were ejected from Paradise because of sin shortly after 
the creation of woman, or for the reason that, having received the gen- 
eral divine command relative to generation, they awaited the special com- 
mand relative to the Lime 

Reply Ob] 3 Beasts are without reason In this way man becomes, as it 
were, like them in coition, because he cannot moderate concupiscence In 
the state of innocence nothing ol this kind would have happened that was 
not regulated by reason, not because delight of sense would be less, as some 
say^* (rather indeed would sensible delight have been the greater in propor- 
tion to the greater purity of nature and the greater sensibility of the body), 
but because the force of concupiscence would not have so inordinately thrown 
itself into such pleasure, being curbed bv reason, whose place it is not to les- 
sen sensual pleasure, but to prevent the force of concupiscence from cleav- 
ing to it immoderately By immoderately I mean going beyond the bounds 
□ 1 reason as a sober person does not take less pleasure in food taken in 
moderation than the glutton, but his concupiscence lingers less m such 
pleasures This is what Augustine means by the words quoted,'^ which do 
not exclude intensity of pleasure from the stale of innocence, but the ardor 
of lust and restlessness of the soul Therefore continence would not have 
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been praiseworthy in the state of innocence, whereas it is praiseworthy in 
our present state, not because it removes fecundity, but because it excludes 
inordinate desire In that state fecundity would have been without lust 

Reply Ob} 4 As Augustine says In that state intercourse would have 
been without prejudice to virginal integrity For the semen could enter 
without the impairment of the genital organs, just as now the menstrual flow 
m a virgin does not impair her integrity And just as in giving birth the 
mother was then relieved, not by groans of pain, but by the instigations of 
maturity, so in conceiving, the union was one, not of lustful desire, but of 
deliberate action^‘ 

“Ibid 



Question XCIX 

THE CONDITION OF THE OFFSPRING AS TO THE BODY 
(In Two Articles) 

We must now consider the condition of the offspring — first, as regards the 
body, secondly, as regards virtue,’ thirdly, in knowledge - Under the first 
head there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether in the state of innocence 
children would have had full powers of the body immediately after birth’’ 
(2) Whether all infants would have been of the male sex'” 


First Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCFNCE CHILDREN WOULD 
HAVE HAD PERFECT SIRFNOTII OF liODY AS TO THE USE 
□ F ITS MEMBFRb IMMFDIATFLV AFTER BIRTH? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence children would 
have had perfect strength of the body, as to the use of its members, imme- 
diately after birth Tor Augustine says of children This wiakncss of the 
body befits their weaknru oj mtnd ' But in the stale of innocence there 
would have been no weakness of mind Therefore neither would there have 
been weakness of body in infants 

Ob] 2 Further, some animals at birth have sufficient strength to use their 
members But man is nobler than other animals Therefore much more is it 
natural to man to have strength lo use his members at birth and thus it 
appears to be a punishment of sin that he has nut that strength 

Ob] T, Further, inability to secure a proffered pleasure causes affliction 
But if children had not full strength in the use of their members, they would 
often have been unable to procure something pleasurable offered to them, 
and so they would have been afflicted, which was not possible before sin 
Therefore, in the state of innocence, children would not have been deprived 
of the use of their members 

Ob] 4 Further, the weakness of old age seems to correspond to that of 
infancy But in the state of innocence there would have been no weakness 
of old age Therefore neither would there have been such weakness in in- 
fancy 

On the contrary, Everything generated is first imperfect But m the state 
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□f mnacence children would have been begotten by generation Therefore 
from the first they would have been imperfect in bodily size and power 
I answer that, By faith alone do we hold truths which are above nature, 
and what We believe rests on authority Therefore, in making any assertion, 
we must be guided by the nature of things, except in those things which are 
above nature, and are made known to us by divine authority Now it is clear 
that it is as natural as it is befitting to the principles of human nature that 
children do not have sufficient strength for the use of their members immedi- 
ately after birth Because in proportion to other animals man has naturally 
a larger brain Hence, it is natural, because oi the considerable humidity 
of the brain in children, that the nerves which are instruments of move- 
ment should not he equal to the task nf moving the members Dn the other 
hand, no Catholic doubts it possible for a child to have, by divine power, 
the use of its members immediately after birth 

Now we have it on the authority of Scripture that Cod made man right 
\Ecdes vii 30) , which rightness, as Augustine says, consists in the perfect 
subjection of the body to the soul’' As, therefore, in the first state it was 
impossible to find in the human members anything repugnant to man’s well- 
ordered will, so it was impossible for those members to fad in executing the 
will’s commands Now the human will is well ordered when it tends to acts 
which are befitting to man But the same acts are not befitting to man at 
every season of life We must, therelore, conclude that children would not 
have had sufficient strength for the use of their members for the purpose nf 
performing every kind of act, but only for the acts befitting the state of in- 
fancy, such as suckling, and thg like 

Reply Ob j I Augustine is speaking of the weakness which we observe in 
children even as regards those acts which befit the state of infancy, as is 
clear from his preceding remark that foen whin rinse to the breast, and 
longing for it, they are more apt to cry than to suckle “ 

Reply Ob] 2 The fact that some animals have the use of their members 
immediately after birth is due, not to their superiority, since more perfect 
animals are not so endowed, but to the dryness of the brain, and to the fact 
that the operations proper to such animals are imperfect, so that a small 
amount of strength suffices them 

Reply Ob] 3 IS clear from what we have said above We may add that 
they would have desired nothing except with an ordinate will, and only what 
was befitting to their state of life 

Reply Ob] 4 In the state of innocence man would have been born yet 
not subject to corruption Therefore in that state there could have been cer- 
tain infantile defects which result from birth, but not senile defects leading 
to corruption 
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Second Article 

WHETHER, IN THE FIRST STATE, WOMEN WOULD HAVE 
BEEN BORN? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the first state women would not have 
been born For the Philosopher says that woman is a misbegotten male,^ as 
though she were a product outside the purpose of nature But in that state 
nothing would have been unnatural in human generation Therefore in that 
state women would not have been born 

Obj 2 Further, every agent produces its like, unless prevented by insuf- 
ficient power or ineptness of matter e g , a. small fire cannot burn green 
wood But in generation, the active power is in the male Since, therefore, in 
the state of innocence man's active power would not have been subject to 
defect, nor would there have been any inept matter on the part of woman, 
it seems that males would always have been born 

06; 3 Further, in the state of innocence generation is ordered to the 
multiplication of the human race But the race could have been sufficiently 
multiplied by the first man and woman, from the fact that they would have 
lived forever Therefore, in the state of innocence, there would have been 
no need for women to be born 

On the contrary, nature's process in generation would have been in har- 
mony with the manner in which it was established by God But God estab- 
lished male and female in human nature, as it is written [Gen i 27 and 11 
22) Therefore also in the state of innocence male and female would have 
been born 

/ answer that, Nothing belonging to the completeness of human nature 
would have been lacking in the state of innocence And as different grades 
belong to the perfection of the universe, so also diversity of sex belongs to 
the perfection of human nature Therefore in the state of innocence both 
sexes would have been begotten 

Reply Obj i Woman is said to be a»nfj6Eg(it/rn male, as being a product 
outside the purpose of nature considered in the individual case, but not 
against the purpose of universaf nature, as was above explained ’ 

Reply Obj 2 The generation of woman 15 not occasioned either by a de- 
fect of the active force or by inept matter, as the objection supposes, but 
sometimes by an extrinsic accidental cause Thus the Philosopher says 
The northern wind favors the generation of males, and the southern wind 
that oj females * Sometimes the generation of woman is occasioned also by 
some impression in the soul, which may easily have some effect on the body. 
Especially could this be the case in the state of innocence, when the body was 

' De Gener Arum, II, 3 l737a 27) ’ Q ga, a i, ad i “Hist Aram, VI, ig 
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mare subject to the soul, so that by the mere will of the parent the se* ol 
the offspring might be diversihei 

Reply Ob] 3 The offspring would have been begotten in possession of 
an animal life, to which belong both the use of food and generation Hence 
it was fitting that all should generate, and not only the first parents From 
this it seems to follow that males and females would have been equal in 
number 



Question r 


THE CONDITION OF THE OFFSPRING AS REGARDS 
JUSTICE 
[In Two Articles) 

We now havE to cansidEr the condition ol the offspring as to justice Under 
this head there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether men would have been 
born in a state of justice? (2) Whether they would have been born con- 
firmed in justice? 


First Article 

WHETHER MEN WOULD HAVE BEEN BORN IN A STATE 
OF JUSTirr? 

We proceed thur to the First irttcle — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence men would not 
have been born in a state of justice For Hugh of St Victor says Before sin, 
the first man would have begotten children sinless, but not heirs to their 
father’s justice ' 

Obj 2 Further, justice IS effected by grace, as the Apostle says \Rom v 
16, 21) Now grace is not transfused from one to another, for thus it would 
he natural, but is infused by God alone Therefore children would not have 
been born just 

Obj 3 Further, justice IS in the soul But the soul is not transmitted from 
the parent Therefore neither would justice have been transmitted from 
parents to the children 

On the contrary, Anselm says Aj long as man did not sin, he would have 
begotten children endowed with justice together with the rational soul ^ 

I answer that, Man naturally begets what is specifically like to him- 
self Hence whatever accidental qualities result from the nature of the 
species must be alike in parent and child, unless nature fails in its operation, 
which would not have occurred in the state of innocence But individual 
accidents do not necessarily exist alike in parent and child Now original 
justice, in which the first man was created, was an accident pertaining to the 
nature of the species, not as caused by the principles of the species, but only 
as a gift conferred by God on the entire human nature This is clear from the 
fact that opposites are of the same genus For original sin, which is opposed 
to original justice, is called the sin of nature, and hence is transmitted from 

’Dc Sacram, I, pi 6, ch 24 (PL 176, 278) ’ Dc Concep Vtrg , X (PL 158, 
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the parent to the offspnng, and for this reason, the children would have been 
assimilated to their parents also as regards original justice 

Reply Ob] I These words of Hugh are to be understood as referring, not 

to the habit of justice, hut to the execution of the act thereof 

Reply Ob j 2 Some say that children would have been born, not with the 
justice of grace, which is the principle of merit, hut with original justice ^ But 
the root of original justice, which conferred rectitude on the ftrsl man when 
he was made, consists in the supernatural subjection of the reason to God, 
which subjection results from sanctifying grace, as was above explained For 
this reason we must conclude that if children were born in original justice, 
they would also have been horn in grace, just as we have said above that the 
first man was created in grace “ This grace, however, would not have been 
natural, for it would not have been transfused by virtue of the semen, but it 
would have been conferred on man immediately on his receiving a rational 
soul In the same way, the rational soul, which is not transmitted by the 
parent, is infused by God as soon as the human body is ready to receive it 

From this the reply to the third objection is clear 

Second Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE DF INNOCENCE CHILDREN 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BORN CONFIRMED IN 
JUSTICE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the state of innocence children would 
have been born confirmed in justice For Gregory says on the words of Job 
111 rj (For now I should have been asleep, etc ) If no sinful corruption had 
infected our first parent, he would not have begotten ‘children of helV , no 
children would have been born of him but such as were destined to be saved 
by the Redeemer " Therefore all would have been born confirmed in justice 

Ohj 2 Further, Anselm says If our first parents had so lived as not to 
yield to temptation, they would have been confirmed in grace, so that with 
their offspring they would have been henceforth unable to sin ^ Therefore the 
children would have been born confirmed in justice 

Obj 3 Further, good is stronger than evil But by the sm of the first man 
there resulted, in those born of him, the necessity of sin Therefore, if the 
first man hid persevered in justice, his descendants would have derived from 
him the necessity of preserving justice 

Obj 4 Further, the angels who remained faithful to God, while the others 
sinned, were at once confirmed in grace, so as to be henceforth unable to 
sin In like manner, therefore, man would have been confirmed m grace if 

"Alex of Hales, Sumtna Tkeol , II, I, no 499 | 1 I, 713) , no 500 ( 11 , 714) *Q 95 p 
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he had persevered But he wnuid have begatten children like himself There- 
fore they also would have been born confirmed in justice 

Dk the contrary, Augustine says Happy would have been the whole 
human race tf neither thev — that is, our first parents — had committed any 
evil to be transmitted *0 their descendants, nor anv of their race had com- 
mitted any sin jnr which they would have hern condemned^ From which 
words we gather that even if nur first parents had not sinned, any of their 
descendants might have done evil, and therefore they would not have 
been born confirmed in justice 

/ answer that, It does not seem possible that in the state of innocence 
children would have been born confirmed in justice For it is clear 
that at their birth they would not have had greater perfection than their 
parents at the time of begetting Now the parents, as long as they begot 
children, would not have been confirmed in justice For the rational 
creature is confirmed in justice through the beatitude given by the 
clear vision of God, and when once it has seen God, it cannot but cleave to 
Him Who IS the essence of goodness, wherefrom no one can turn away, 
since nothing is desired or loved but under the aspect of good I say this 
according to the general law, for it may be otherwise m the case of special 
privilege, such as we believe was granted to the Virgin Mother of God 
And as soon as Adam would have attained to that happy state of seeing God 
in His essence, he would have become spiritual in soul and body, and his 
animal life would have ceased, wherein alone there is generation Hence it is 
clear that children would not have been born confirmed in justice 

Reply Ob) i If Adam had not sinned he would not have begotten 
children oj hell in the sense that they would contract from him sin which 
IS the cause of hell, but by sinning of their own free choice they could have 
became children of hell If, however, they did not become children oj hell 
by falling into sin, this would not have been owing to their being confirmed 
in justice, but to divine providenre preserving them free from sm 

Reply Ob) 2 Anselm does not say this by way of assertion but only as an 
opinion, which is clear from his mode of expression as follows It seems 
that tf they had lived, etc 

Riply Oh) 3 This argument is not conclusive, though Anselm seems 
to have been influenced by it, as appears from his words above quoted ” 
For the necessity of sin incurred by the descendants through the sm of the 
first parent would nut have been such that they could not return to jus- 
tice For this is the case only with the damned Therefore neither would 
the parents have transmitted to their descendants the necessity of not 
sinning, which is only in the blessed 

Reply Ob) 4 There is no comparison between man and the angels, for 
man's free choice is changeable, both before and after choice whereas the 
angel’s is not changeable, as we have said above m treating of the angels 

"Dr Civil Del, XI\ , lu (PL 41, 417) " Cur Deus Homo, I, iB (PL 15B, 3S7) 
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QuesUon Cl 


THE CONDITION OF THE OFFSPRING AS REGARDS 
KNOWLEDGE 
[In Two 4rHcles) 

We next consider the condition of the offspring iS to knowledge Under 
this head there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether in the state of 
innocence children would have been born with perfect knowledge? (2) 
Whether they would have had perfect use of reason at the moment of birth? 

First Article 

WHETHER IN THE STATE OF INNOCENCE CHILUREN 
WOULD HAVE BEEN DORN WITH PERFECT 
KNOWLEDGE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article - - 

Objection r It would seem that in the state of innocence children would 
have been born with perfect knowledge For Adam would have begotten 
children like himself But Adam was gifted with perfect knowledge ’ There- 
fore children would have been born of him with perfect knowledge 

Obj 2 Further, Ignorance is a result of sin, as Bede says “ But Ignorance IS 
a privation of knowledge Therefore before sin children would have had 
perfect knowledge as soon as they were born 

Ob; 3 Further, children would have been gifted with justice from birth 
But knowledge is required for justice, since it directs our actions Therefore 
they would also have been gifted with knowledge 

On the contrary. The human soul is naturally like a blank tablet on which 
nothing IS written, as the Philosopher says’ But the nature of the soul is 
the same now as it would have been in the state of innocence Iherelore, the 
souls of children would have been without knowledge at birth 

I answer that, As was above stated, concerning matters which are above 
nature, we rely on authority alone,'* and so, when authority is wanting, 
we must be guided by the ordinary course of nature Now it is natural lor 
man to acquire knowledge through the senses, as was above explained ^ 
And so, the reason why the soul is united to the body is that it needs it for its 
proper operation, and this would not be so if the soul were endowed at 
birth with knowledge not acquired through the sensitive powers We must 
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thErefore concludE that, in the state at inna[:eDce, children would not have 
been bom with perfect knowledge, but in course of tune they would have 
acquired knowledge without difficulty, by discovery or learning 

Reply Ob] i The perfection of knowledge was an individual accident of 
our first parent, so far as he was established as the father and teacher of 
the whole human race Therefore he begot children like himself, not in 
that respect, but only in those accidents which were natural or conferred 
gratuitously on the whole nature 

Reply Obj 2 Ignorance is a privation of knowledge due at some particular 
time This would not have been in children from their birth, for they would 
have possessed the knowledge due to them at that time Hence, no ignorance 
would have been in them, but only nescience in regard to certain matters 
Such nescienLe was even in the holy angels, according to Dionysius “ 

Reply Ob] 3 Children would have had sufficient knowledge to direct them 
to works of justice, in which men are guided by universal principles 
of right, and this knowledge of theirs would have been much more complete 
than what we have now hv nature, as is true also of their knowledge of other 
universal principles 


Second Article 

WHETHlH CHILnHEN WOHLII HAVF HAO PFHFECT USE OF 
RTASON AT BIKTH? 

We proceed thus to the Second Arttcle — 

Ob]iclion I It would seem that children would have had perfect use of 
reason at birth For that ihildren have not perfect use of reason in our pres- 
ent slate arises because the soul is weighed down by the body, which was not 
the case in paradise, because, as it is written, The lorruptibli body is a load 
upon thf uiul \Wis IX 15) Therefore, before sin and the corruption 
which resulted therefrom, children would have had the perfect use of reason 
at birth 

Ob] 2 Further, some animals at birth have the use of their natural 
powers, as the lamb at once flies from the woU Much more, therefore, 
would men in the state of innocence have had perfect use of reason at birth 

On the lonirary, In all things produced by generation, nature proceeds 
from the imperfect to the perfect Therefore children would not have had 
the perfect use of reason from the very outset 

I answer that, As was stated above, the use of reason depends in a certain 
manner on the use of the sensitive powers ’ So it is that when the senses 
are impeded and the interior sensitive powers hampered, man has not 
the perfect use of reason as we see in those who are asleep or delirious Now 
the sensitive powers belong to corporeal organs, and therefore, so long as their 

Carl ffier , \ 7 I, \ (TG 209) Q 84, a 7 
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nrgans are hindered, their own action is of necessity hindered also, and 
likewise, consequently, the use of reason Now children are hindered in the 
use of these powers because of the moisture of the brain, and so they have 
perfect use neither of these powers nor of reason Therefore, in the state 
of innocence, children would not have had the perfect use of reason, which 
they would have enjoyed later on in life Yet they would have had a more 
perfect use than they have now, as to matters pertaining to that particular 
state, as was explained above regarding the use of their members 

Reply Ob] I The corruptible body is a load upon the soul because it 
hinders the use of reason even in those matters which belong to man at all 
ages 

Reply Ob] 2 Even other animals have not at birth such a perfect use 
of their natural powers as they have later on This is clear from the fact 
that birds teach their young to fly and the like may be observed in other 
animals Moreover a special impediment exists in man from the humidity 
of the brain, as we have said above ® 

‘ Q 99, a I " Ibtd 



Question CIl 


DN MAN’S ABODE, WHICH IS PARADISE 
{In Four Arttdes) 

We next consider man's abode, which is paradise Under this head there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether paradise is a corporeal place? 
(2) Whether it is a place apt for human habitation? (3) For what purpose 
was man placed in paradise? (4) Whether he should have been created in 
paradise? 


First Article 

WHETHER rARADISE IS A CORPOREAL PLACE 

We proceed thu^ to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that paradise is not a corporeal place For 
Bede says that paradise reaches to the lunar circle ' But no earthly place 
answers that description, both because it is contrary to the nature of the 
earth to be raised up so high, and because beneath the moon is the region 
of fire, which would consume the earth Therefore paradise is not a corporeal 
place 

Obj 2 Further, Scripture mentions four rivers as rising m paradise 
{Gen 11 10) But the rivers there mentioned have visible sources else- 
where, as IS clear from the Philosopher- Therefore paradise is not a 
corporeal place 

Obj 3 Further, although men have explored the entire habitable world, 
yet none have made mention of the place of paradise ‘ Therefore it is not 
a corporeal place 

Obj 4 Further, the tree of life is described as growing in paradise {Gen 
11 g) But the tree of life is a spiritual thing, for it is written of Wisdom 
that She is a tree oj iije to them that lay hold on her {Prov m 18) There- 
fore paradise also is not a corporeal, but a spiritual, place 

Obj 5 Further, if paradise be a corporeal place, the trees of paradise 
must also be corporeal But it seems they were not, for corporeal trees 
were produced on the third day, while the planting of the trees of paradise 
IS recorded after the work of the six days {Gen 11 8, 5) Therefore paradise 
was not a corporeal place 

On the contrary, Augustine says Three general opinions prevail about 

' Cf C/oua orrfin , super Cm , II S (I, 36 F) ' Afelpor , I, 13 (ajoh iB) " Cf 
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paradise Some understand a place merely corporeal, others a place entirely 
spiritual, while others, whose opinion, I confess, pleases me, hold that para- 
dise was both corporeal and spiritual * 

/ answer that. As AugusLine says Nothing prevents us from holding. 
Within proper limits, a spiritual paradise, so long as we believe in the truth 
of the events narrated as having there occurrid'' For whatever Scripture 
tells us about paradise is set down as a matter of historj , and wherever Scrip- 
ture makes use of this method, we must hold to the historical truth of the 
narrative as a foundation of whatever spiritual eNplanation we may offer 
And so paradise, as Isidore says, is a place situated in the east, its name 
being the Greek for garden “ It was fitting that it should be in the east, 
for it IS to be believed that it was situated in the most excellent part of the 
earth Now the east is the right hand of the heavens, as the Philosopher 
explains,’^ and the right hand is nobler than the left Hence it was fitting 
that God should place the earthly paradise in the east 

Reply Ob] i Bede’s assertion is untrue, if taken in its obvious sense It 
may, however, be explained to mean that paradise reaches to the moon, 
not literally, but figuratively, because, as Isidore says, the atmosphere 
there is of a continually even temperature ® In this respect it is like the 
heavenly bodies, which are devoid of opposing elements Yet mention is 
made of the lunar sphere rather than of the other spheres, because, of all the 
heavenly bodies, it is nearest to us Moreover, of all heavenly bodies the 
moon IS the most akin to the earth, hence it is observed to be overshadowed 
by clouds and thus to approach the state of opaqueness Others say that 
paradise reached to the lunar sphere (r c , to the middle space of the air, where 
rain, and wind, and the like arise), because the moon is said to have influ- 
ence on such changes “ But in this sense it would not be a fit place for human 
dwelling, since it is uneven in temperature, and not attuned to the human 
temperament, as is the lower atmosphere m the neighborhood of the earth 
Reply Obj 2 Augustine says It is probable that man has no idea where 
paradise was, and that the rivers, whose sources are said to be known, 
flowed for some distance unditgiound, and then sprang up elsewhere For 
who IS not aware that such is the case with some other sticamit'" 

Reply Ob] 3 The situation of paradise is shut off from the habitable 
world by mountains, or seas, or some torrid region, which cannot be crossed, 
and so people who have written about topography make no mention of it 
Reply Ob] 4 The tree of life is a material tree, so called because its fruit 
was endowed with a life-preserving power, as was above stated Yet it had 
a spiritual signification, as the rock in the desert was of a material natuie, 
and yet signified Christ ( j Cor x 4) In like manner, the tree of the knnwl- 
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edge oi good and evil was a matenal tree, so called m view of future 
events, because, after eating of it, man was to learn, by experience of the 
consequent punishment, the difference between the good of obedience and 
the evil of rebellion However, as some say, it could spiritually signify free 
choice 

Reply Ob] 5 According to Augustine,'’’ the plants were not produced 
actually on the third day, but in their seminal principles, whereas, after the 
work of the six days, the plants, both of paradise and others, were actually 
produced According to other holy writers, we ought to say that all the 
plants were actually produced on the third day, including the trees of para- 
dise, and what is said of the trees of paradise being planted after the work 
of the SIX days is to be understood, they say, by way of recapitulation ” 
Whence our text reads The Lord God had planted a paradise of pleasure 
from the beginning [Gen 11 8) 


SgloiuI 4rliLle 

WHETHEH PABADtSE WA' A PLACr AnAPTED TO BE THE 
ABODE nt MAN' 

We proceed thus to the Si cond Atlirlc — 

Oi;crf(o« i It would seem that paradise was not a place adapted to be the 
abode of man P'or man and angels are similarly ordered to beatitude But 
the angels from the very beginning of Iheir evistence were made to dwell 
in the abode of the blessed — that is, the empyrean heaven Therefore the 
place of man’s habitation should have been there also 

Oh) 1 Further, if some definite place were required for man’s abode, 
thts would be required on the part cither ii[ the soul or of the body If on the 
part of the soul, the place would be in heaven, which is adapted to the 
nature of the soul, since the desire of heaven is implanted in all Dn the 
part of the body, however, there was no need for any other place than the 
one provided for other animals Therelore paradise was not at all adapted 
to he the abode of man 

Ob) 3 Further, a place which contains nothing is purposeless But after 
sm, paradise was not occupied by man Therefore if it were adapted as a 
dwelling-place for man, it seems that God made paradise to no purpose 

Ob) 4 Further, since man is of an even temperament, a fitting place 
for him should be of even temperature But paradise was not of an even 
temperature, for it is said to have been on the equator'” — a location 
of extreme heat, since twice in the year the sun passes vertically over the 

"St Augustine, Z)e Ciuit Dpi, XllI 21 |PL 41, ^95) "Dp Cenpji oii Litl , V, 4, 
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bezels of Its inhabitants ThereforE paradise was not a fit dwelling-place 
for man 

On the contrary, DamascEne says Paradtse was a dtvindy ordered 
region, and a worthy dwelling of him who -was made to Oo<Ps image ” 

/ answer that, As was stated above, man was incorruptible and immortal, 
not because his body had a disposition to incorruptibility, but because in his 
soul there was a power preserving the body from corruption Now the hu- 
man body may be corrupted from within or from without From within, 
the body IS corrupted by the consumption of moisture and by old age, as 
was explained above,’" and such corruption man was able to ward off by 
means of food Among those things which corrupt the body from without, 
the chief seems to be an atmosphere of unequal temperature, and to such 
corruption a remedy is found in an atmosphere of equable nature In para- 
dise both conditions were found, because, as Damascene says Paradise was 
permeated with the all-pervadtng brightness of a temperate, pure and 
exquisite atmosphere, and decked with ever-flowering plants ” Whence 
it IS clear that paradise was most fit to be a dwelling-place for man, and in 
keeping with his oiiginal state of immortality 

Reply Obj i The empyrean heaven is the highest of corporeal placea, 
and IS outside the region of change By the first of these two conditions, it 
IS a fitting abode for the angelic nature For, as Augustine says, God rules 
corporeal creatures through spiritual creatures Hence it is fitting that the 
spiritual nature should be established above the entire corporeal nature, 
as presiding over it By the second condition, it is a fitting abode for the 
state of beatitude, which is endowed with the highest degree of stability 
Thus the abode of beatitude was suited to the very nature of the angel, 
and therefore he was created there But it is not suited to man’s nature, 
since man is not set as a ruler over the entire corporeal creation, but it is a 
litting abode for man in regard only to his beatitude Therefore he was not 
placed from the beginning in the empyrean heaven, but was destined to be 
transferred thither in the state of his final beatitude 

Reply Ob] 2 It is ridiculous to assert that any particular place is natural 
to the soul or to any spiritual substance, though some particular place 
may have a certain fitness in regard to spiritual substances For the earthly 
paradise was a place adapted to man, as regards both his body and his soul — 
that IS, inasmuch as in his soul was the power which preserved the human 
body from corruption This could not be said of the other animals There- 
fore, as Damascene says No irrational animal inhabits paradise,— 
although, by a certain dispensation, the animals were brought thither liy 
God to Adam, and the serpent was able to trespass therein by the complicity 
of the devil 
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Reply Ob] 3 Paradise did nntbecDmE useless through being unoccupied 
by man after sin, just as a certain immortality was not conferred on man in 
vain, though he was to lose it For thereby we learn God’s benevolence 
towards man, and what man lost by sin On the other hand, some say that 
Enoch and Fdias still dwell in that paradise -* 

Reply Ob] 4 Those who say that paradise was on the equinoctial line 
are of the opinion that such a location is most temperate because of the 
unvarying equality of day and night, that it is never too cold there, because 
the sun is never too far off, and never too hot, because, although the sun 
passes over the heads of the inhabitants, it docs not remain lung in that 
position However, Aristotle distinctly says that such a region is un- 
inhabitable because of the heat This seems to be more probable, 
for even those regions where the sun does not pass vertically over- 
head, are extremely hot because of the mere proximity of the sun But 
whatever be the truth of the matter, ue must hold that paradise was 
situated in a most temperate situation, whether on the equator or elsewhere 


Third Article 

WHrXHFH MAN WAS PIACHI IN PARADISE TO WORK 
AND rVARD IT? 

We proceed thus to the Third Irltclc — 

Objection i It would seem that man was not placed in paradise to work 
and guard iL For what was brought on him as a punishment of sin would 
not have existed in paradise in the stjte iit innocence But the cultivation 
of the soil was a punishment of sin {Gen 111 17) Therefore man was not 
placed in paradise to work and guard it 

Ob] 2 Further, there is no need of a guardian when there is no fear 
of trespass with violence But in paradise there was no fear of trespass 
with violence Therefore there was no need fur man to guard paradise 

06 ; 3 Further, if man was placed in paradise to work and guard it, man 
would apparently have been made for the sake of paradise, and not contrari- 
wise, which seems to be false Therefore man was not placed in paradise 
to work and guard it 

On the contrary, It is written {Gen 11 15) The Lord God took man and 
placed him in the paradise oj pleasure, to drtss and keep it 

I answer that. As Augustine says, these words of Genesis may be under- 
stood m two ways First, in the sense that God placed man in paradise that 
He might Himself woik m man and guard him, by sanctifying him (for if 
this work cease, man at once relapses into darkness, as the air grows dark 
when the light ceases to shine), and by guarding man from all corruption 
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and evil Secondly, it might mean that man might work and guard paradise, 
which working would not have involved labor, as it did after sin, hut it 
would have been joyous because man would have experienced the power of 
nature Nor would man have guarded paradise against a trespasser, but he 
Would have striven to guard paradise for himself lest he should lose it by sin 
All of which was for man's good, and so, paradise was ordered to man's 
benefit, and not conversely 

Whence the Replies to the Objections are made clear 

Fourth Article 

WHETHER MAN WAS CREATED IN PARADISE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that man was created in paradise For the 
angel was created in his dwelling-place — namely, the empyrean heaven But 
before sin paradise was a fitting abode for man Therefore it seems that 
man was created in paradise 

Ob] 2 Further, other animals remain m the place where they are pro- 
duced, as the fish in water, and walking animals on the earth from which 
they were made Now man would have remained m paradise after he was 
created Therefore he was created in paradise 

Ob] 3 Further woman was made m paradise But man is greater than 
woman Therefore much more should man have been made in paradise 
On the contrary. It is written {Gen ii 15) God took man and placed 
him m paiadtse 

1 answer that, Paradise was a fitting abode for man as regards the in- 
corruptibility of the first state Now this incorruptibility was man's, 
not by nature, but by a supernatural gift of God Therefore that this might 
be attributed to the grace of God, and not to human nature, God marie 
man outside of paradise, and afterwards placed him in paradise to live 
during the whole of his animal life, and, having attained to the spiritual 
life, to be transferred thence to heaven 

Reply Obj I The empyrean heaven was a fitting abode for the angels 
as regards their nature, and therefore they were created there 

In the same way I reply to the second objection, for those places befit 
those animals in their nature 

Reply Ob] 3 Woman was made in paradise, not by reason of her own 
dignity, but because of the dignity of the principle from which her body 
was formed For the same reason the children would have been born in 
paradise, where their parents were already 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THINGS IN GENERAL 
{In Eight 'irtides] 

Having considered the creation nf thinf'S and their distinction, we now 
consider in the third place the government thereof, and (i) the govern- 
ment of things m general, (2) m particular the effects of this government ^ 
Under the first head there are eight points of inquiry 1 1 ) Whether the world 
IS governed by someone’ fz) What is the end of this government? (3) 
Whether the world is governed bv one’ (4) On the effects of this govern- 
ment (5) Whether all things are subject to the divine government’ (6) 
Whether all things are immediately governed by God’ (7) Whether the 
divine government is frustrated in anything’ (B) Whether anything is 
contrary to the divine providence ■■ 

First ArlicU 

WHITHER THt WORLD IS l-nVERNED BY ANYONE’ 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the world is not governed by anyone 
For it belongs to those things to be gnvirned which move or work for an 
end But natural things which make up the greater part of the world do 
not move, or work for an end, for they have no knowledge of their end 
Therefore the world is nut governed 

Ob) 2 Further, those things are governed which are moved towards 
some object But the world does not appear to be so directed, but has sta- 
bility in Itself Therefore it 15 not goseriied 

Ob] 3 Further, what is necessarily determined by its own nature to on( 
particular lourse does not require an\ external principle of government 
But the principal parts of the world are by a certain necessity determined 
to something particular in their actions and movements Therefore the world 
does not require to be governed 

On the contrary, It is written (H'n aiv 3) But Thou, 0 Father, govern- 
est all things bv Thy Providence And Boethius says Thou Who governest 
this universe by mandate eternal- 
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I answer that, CErtain ancient philosophers denied the government of the 
world, saying that all things happened by chance ’ But such an opinion can 
be refuted as impossible in two ways First, by the observation of things 
themselves For we observe that in nature things happen always or nearly 
always for the best, which would not be the case unless some sort of 
providence directed nature towards good as an end And this is to govern 
Therefore the unfailing order we observe in things is a sign of their being 
governed For instance, if we were to enter a well-ordered house, we would 
gather from the order manifested in the house the notion of a governor, 
as Cicero says, quoting Aristotle'* Secondly, this is clear from a considera- 
tion of the divine goodness, which, as we ha\e said above, is the cause of 
the production of things in being *■ For as it brlnnf’s to the best to produce 
the best, it is not fitting that the supreme goodness of God should produce 
things without giving them their perfection Now a thing's ultimate per- 
fection consists in the attainment of its end Therefore it belongs to the 
divine goodness, as it brought things into being, so to lead them to their 
end And this is to govern 

Reply 06; I A thing moves or operates for an end in two ways First, m 
moving Itself to the end, as do man and other rational creatures, and such 
beings have a knowledge of their end, and of the means to the end Secondly, 
a thing IS said to move or operate for an end, as though moved nr directed 
thereto by another, as an arrow is directed to the target by the archer, who 
knows the end unknown to the arrow Hence, as the movement of the arrow 
towards a definite end shows clearly that it is directed by someone with 
knowledge, so the unvarying tourse of natural things which are without 
knowledge shows clearly that the world is governed by some reason 

Reply Obj 2 In all created things there is a stable element, even if this 
be only primary matter, and something belonging to movement, if under 
movement we include operation Now things need governing as to both, be- 
cause even that which is stable, since it is created from nothing, would 
return to nothingness were it not sustained by a governing hand, as 
will be explained later " 

Reply Ob] 3 The natural necessity inherent in those beings which are 
determined to a particular course is a kind of impression from God, directing 
them to their end, just as the necessity whereby the arrow is moved so as to 
fly towards a certain point is an impression from the archer, and not 
from the arrow But there is a difference, inasmuch as that which creatures 
receive from God is their nature, while that which natural things receive 
from man in addition to their nature is something violent Therefore, just as 
the violent necessity in the movement of the arrow shows the action of the 
archer, so the natural necessity ol things shows the government of divine 
providence 

" DeniDcritus and Epicurus cf above, q 22, a 2 * De Nat Dear, 11 , 5 IIV, 
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Second Article 

WHETHEK THE END OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WORLD IS SOMETHING OUTSIDE THE WORLD? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the end of the government of the world 
IS not someLhing existing outside the world For the end of the government 
of a thing IS that to which the thing governed is brought But that to which 
a thing IS brought is same good in the thing itself, and thus a sick man is 
brought back to health, which is something good in him Therefore the 
end of the government of things is some good, not outside, but existing 
within the things themselves 

Ob] 2 Further, the Philosopher says Some ends are operations, some 
are works'^ — * e , products of operations But nothing can be produced by the 
whole universe outside itself, and operation exists in the agent Therefore 
nothing extrinsic can be the end of the government of things 

Ofp; 3 Further, the good ot a multitude seems to consist in order and 
peace, which is the tranquillity oj order, as Augustine says " But the world is 
composed of a multitude of things Therefore the end of the government of 
the world is a peaceful order in things themselves Therefore the end of the 
government of the world is not an extrinsic good 

On the contrary, It is written {Prov xvi 4) The Lord hath made all 
things jor Utmsdj But God is outside the entire order of the universe 
Therefore the end of all things i' something extrinsic to them 

I answer that, As the end of a thing corresponds to its beginning, it is not 
possible to be ignorant of the end of things if we know their beginning 
Therefore, since the beginning of all things is something outside the uni- 
verse, namely, God, as is clear from what has been said above," we must con- 
clude that the end of all things is some extrinsic good This can be proved 
by reason For it is clea' that good has the nature of an end And so the 
particular end of anything consists in some particular good, while the uni- 
versal end of all things is a universal good A universal good is good of itself 
by virtue of its essence, which is the very essence of goodness, whereas a 
particular good is good by participation Now it is manifest that in the 
whole created universe there is not a good which is not such by participa- 
tion Therefore that good which is the end of the whole universe must be 
a good outside the universe 

Reply Ob] i We may acquire some good m many ways first, as a form 
existing in us, such as health or knowledge, secondly, as something done by 
us, as a builder attains his end by building a house, thirdly, as something 
good possessed or acquired by us, as the buyer of a field attains his end 
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when he enters into possession Therefore nothing prevents something out- 
side the universe from being the good to which it is directed 

Reply Ob} 2 The Philosopher is speaking of the ends of various arts '* 
For the end of some arts consists in the operation itself, as the end of a 
harpist IS to play the harp, whereas the end of other arts consists in some- 
thing produced, as the end of a builder is not the act of building, but the 
house he builds Now it may happen that something extrinsic is the end not 
only as made, hut also as possessed or acquired, or even as represented, as if 
we were to say that Hercules is the end of Ihe statue made to represent 
him Therefore we may say that some gomi outside the whole universe is 
the end of the government of the universe, ai something possessed and rep- 
resented, for each thing tends to participate in it, and to assimilate itself 
to It, as far as is possible 

Reply Oh} ^ The end of the universe, namely, the order of the universe 
itself, 15 a good existing in it This good, however, is not its ultimate end, but 
IS ordered to an extrinsic good as to an ultimate end , just as the order in an 
army is ordered to the general, as is stated in Mctaph xii’' 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE WORLD IS GOVERNED BY ONE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Ob}ection 1 It would seem that the world is not governed by one For we 
judge the cause hy the effect Now, we see in the government of the universe 
that things are not moved and do not operate uniformly, but some con- 
tingently and some of necessity, and according to other and various differ- 
ences Therefore the world is not governed by one 

Ob] 2 Further, things which are governed by one do not act against each 
other, except by the inexperience, the incapacity or the unskilfiilness of the 
ruler, which cannot apply to God But created things do not harmonize, and 
act against each other, as is evident in the case of contraries fherefore the 
wrrld IS not governed by one 

Ob] 3 F'lirther, m nature we always find what is the better Butitiiiet- 
tcr that two should he together than one {Ecrlei iv 9) Therefore the world 
is not governed by one, but by many 

On the contrary, We conless one God and one Lord, according to the 
words of the ipostle Cor viii 6) To us there is but one God, theFather 
and one Lord, and both ol these pertain to government For to the 
Lord belongs dominion over subjects, and the name God is taken from 
providence, as was stated above Therefore the world is governed by one 

I answer that, We must nf necessity say that the world is governed by 
one For since the end 0/ the government iif the world is that which is es- 
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fentially good, which is the greatest good, the government of the world must 
be the best kind of government Now the best government is government 
by one The reason for this is that government is nothing but the directing 
of the things governed to the end, which consists in some good But unity 
belongs to the notion of goodness, as Boethius proves from this, that, as all 
things desire good, so do they desire unity, without which they would cease 
to exist For a thing so far exists as it is one Whence We observe that 
things resist division, as far as they can, and that the dissolution of a thmg 
arises from some defect in the thing Therefore the intention of a ruler over 
a multitude is unity, or peace Now the proper cause of unity is that which is 
one For it IS clear that several cannot be the cause of unity or concord, ex- 
cept so far as they are united Furthermore, what is one in itself is a more 
apt and a better cause of unity than several things united Therefore a mul- 
titude IS better governed by one than by several From this it follows that 
the government of the world, being the best form of government, must be 
by one This is expressed by the Philosopher Things refuse to be ill gov- 
erned, and multiplicity of authorities is a bad thing Therefore there should 
be one ruler 

Reply Oh] i Movement is the act ol o thing moved, caused by the mover 
Therefore dissimilarity of movements is caused by the diversity of things 
moved, which is essential to the perfection of the universe, and not by a 
diversity of governors 

Reply Oij 2 Although contraries do not agree with each other in their 
proximate entis, nevertheless thi‘\ agiee 111 ihe ultimate end, so far as they 
are incloded 111 the one order of Ihe universe 

Reply Ob] 3 1 ( we consider inili\idual goods, then two are better than 
one But if we consider the essential good, then no addition of good is pos- 
sible 


Fourth ^rliclr 

WHETHER THE rFFECT OF I.IICIHNMFNT IS ONE OH MANY? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Irlicle — 

Objection i It would seem that there is but one effect of the government 
□I the world, and not many For the effect of government is that which is 
caused m the things governed This is one, namely, the good which consists 
in order, as may be seen in the example of an army Therefore the govern- 
ment of the world has but one effect 

Ob] 2 Further, from one there naturally proceeds but one But the world 
IS governed by one, as we have proved Therefore the effect of this govern- 
ment IS but one 
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06 ; 3 Further, if the effect of government is not one by reason of the 
unity of the governor, it must be many by reason of the many things gov- 
erned But these are too numerous to he counted Therefore we cannot as- 
sign any definite number to the effects of government 

On the contrary, Dionysius says God contains all and fills all by His 
provtdtnce and perfect goodness But government belongs to providence 
Therefore there are certain definite effects of the divine government 

/ answer that, The effect of any action may be judged from its end, be- 
cause It IS by action that the attainment of the end is effected Now the 
end of the government of the world is the essenlial good, to the participation 
and similarity of which all things tend Consequently the effect of the gov- 
ernment of the world may be taken in three ways First, on the part of the 
end Itself, and in this way there is but one effect, that is, assimilation to the 
highest good Secondly, the effect of the government of the world may be 
considered on the part of those things by means of which the creature is 
made like to God Thus there are, in general, two effects of government For 
the creature is assimilated to God in two respects First, with regard to this, 
that God IS good, and thus the creature becomes like Him by being good, 
and secondly, with regard to this, that God is the cause of goodness m others, 
and thus the creature becomes like God by moving others to be good There- 
fore there are two effects of government, the preservation of things in their 
goodness, and the moving of things to good Thirdly, we may consider the 
effects of the government of the world in particular instances, and in this 
way they are without number 

Reply Ob] i The order of the universe includes both the preservation of 
the things created by God and their movement For it is in reference to these 
two things that we find order among things, namely, inasmuch as one is 
better than another, and one is moved by another 

From what has been said above, we can gather the replies to the other 
two objections 

Fifth Article 

WHETHER ALL THINGS ARE SUBJECT TO THE DIVINE 
DOVEHNMENT ? 

We proceed thu^ to the Fifth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that not all things are subject to the divine 
government For it is written {Eccles ix ii) I saw that under the sun the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor bread to the wise, 
nor riches to the learned, nor favor to the skilful, but time and chance in 
all But things subject to the divine government are not ruled by chance 
Therefore those things which are under the sun are not subject to the divine 
government 
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Ob] 2 Further, the Apostle says (j Cof IT p) Gad hath no care for oxen. 
But he that governs has care for the things he governs Therefore all things 
are not subject to the divine government 

D6p 3 Further, what can govern itself needs not to be governed by an- 
other But the rational creature can govern itself For it is master of its own 
act, and acts of itself, nor is it made to act liy another, which seems 
proper tn things whiih are governed Therefore all things are not subject to 
the divine government 

On the contrary, Augustine says Not only heaven and earth, not only 
man and angel, but even the bowels of the lowest animal, even the wing of 
the bird, the flower of the plant, the leaf of the tree, hath God endowed with 
every fitting detail of their nature Therefore all things are subject to His 
government 

/ answer that. For the same reason is God the ruler of things as He is their 
cause, because the same cause gives being that gives perfection, and this 
belongs to government Now God is the cause, not of some particular kind 
□f being, but of the whole universal being, as was proved above There- 
fore, as there can be nothing which is not created by God, so there can be 
nothing which is not subject to His government This can also be proved 
from the nafure of the end of government Fur a man's government extends 
over all those things which come under the end of his government Now the 
end of the divine government is the di\ine goodness, as we have shown 
Therefore, as there can be nothing that is not ordered to the divine goodness 
as its end as is clear from what we have said above, it is impossible for 
anything to escape from the divine goeernment 

Foolish therefore was the opinion of those who said that the corruptible 
lower world,-" or individual things,-' or that even human affairs,-^ were 
not subject to the divine government These are represented as saying, God. 
hath abandoned the earth {Ezt eh i\ 9) 

Reply Ob] i Those things are said to be under the sun which are gen- 
erated and corrupted according to the sun's movement In all such things we 
find chance, not that everj thing is h} chance which occurs in such things, 
hut that in each one there is an element of chance And the very fact that an 
element of chance is found in these things proves that they are subject to 
government of some kind Fur unless corruptible things were governed by a 
higher being, they would tend to nothing definite, especially those which 
possess no kind of knowledge So nothing in them would happen uninten- 
tionally, which constitutes the nature of chance Therefore to show how 
things happen by chance and yet according to the ordering of a higher cause, 
he does not say absolutely that he observes chance in all things, but time and 
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chance, that is to say, that defects may be found in these things according to 
some order of time 

Reply Ohj 2 Government implies a certain change eflecledhy the gov- 
ernor in the things governed Now every movement 15 the act oE a movable 
thing, caused by the moving principle, as is laid down in Physics 111 Now 
every act is proportioned to that of which it is an act Consequently, diverse 
movable things must he moved diversely, even as regards movement by one 
and the same mover Thus, by the one art of the divine governor things are 
diversely governed according to their diversity Some, according to their 
nature, act of themselves, having dominion over their actions, and these are 
governed by God, not only in this, that they are moved by God Himself, 
Who works in them interiorly, but also m this that they are induced by 
Him to do good and to fly from evil, by precepts and prohibitions, reward" 
and punishments But irrational creatures, which do not act but are onlv 
acted upon, are not thus governed by God Hence, when the Apostle say» 
that God hath no care for oj:e», he does not wholly wi thdraw them from the 
divine government, but only as regards the way m which rational creatures 
are governed 

Reply Ob] 3 The rational creature governs itself by its mtellect and will, 
both of which require to be governed and perfected by the divine intellect 
and will Therefore, above the government whereby the rational creature 
governs itself as master of its own act, it requires to be governed by God 


Sixth Article 

whetheh all things arl immediately governed 

BY GOD? 

We proteed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that all things are governed by God imme- 
diately For Gregory of Nyssa reproves the opinion of Plato who divides 
providence into three parts The first he ascribes to the supreme god, who 
watches over heavenly things and all universal realities, the second provi- 
dence he attributes tu the secundary deities, who go the roond of the heavens 
to watch over generation and corruption, while he ascribes a third provi- 
dence to certain demons who are guardians on earth of human actions 
Therefore it seems that all things are immediately governed by God 

Ob) 2 Further, it is better that a thing be done by one, if possible, than 
by many, as the Philosopher says-^ But God can by Himself govern all 
things without any intermediary cause Therefore it seems that He governs 
all things immediately 

Ob] 3 Further, m God nothing is defective or imperfect But it seems 
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to be imperfect in a ruler tu guvem by means of others, and thus an earthly 
king, by reason of not being able to do everything himself, and because he 
cannot be everywhere at the same time, requires to govern by means of 
ministers Therefore God governs all things immediately 

On the contrary, Augustine says As the lower and grosser bodies are 
ruled in a certain orderly way by bodies oj greater subtlety and power, so 
all bodies are ruled by the rational spirit of life, and the sinful and unfaith- 
ful spirit IS ruled by the good and just sprit of life, and this spirit by God 
Himself 

I answer that. In government there are two things to be considered the 
nature of government, which is providence itself, and the execution of gov- 
ernment As to the nature of government, God governs all things imme- 
diately, whereas in its execution. He governs some things by means of 
others 

The reason for this is that, since God is the very essence of goodness, 
everything must be attributed to God in its highest degree of goodness Now 
the highest degree of goodness in any pradital order, function or knowledge 
(and such is the nature of go\einnicnt) consists m knowing the individuals 
within whose domain the action takes place Thus, the best physician is not 
the one who gives his attention only to general principles but who can con- 
sider the least details, and so on in other things Therefore we must say 
that God possesses, in its very essence, the government of all things, even of 
the very least 

But since things which are governed should be brought to perfection by 
government, this government will be so much the better in the degree that the 
things governed are brought to perfection Now it is a greater perfection for 
a thing to be good in itself and also the cause of goodness in others, than 
only to be good in itself Therefore God so governs things that He makes 
some of them to be causes of others 111 government, as in the case of a 
teacher, who not only imparts knowledge to his pupils, but also makes some 
of them to be the teachers of others 

Reply Obj 1 Plato’s opinion is to be rejected, because he held that God 
did not govern all things immediately, even as concerns the nature of gov- 
ernment, and this is clear from the fact that he divided providence, which 
IS the nature of government, into three parts 

Reply Ob] 2 If God governed alone, things would be deprived of the per- 
fection of causality Therefore all that is effected by many would not be 
accomplished by one 

Reply Ob] 3 That an earthly king should have ministers to execute his 
laws is a sign not only of his imperfection, but also of his dignity, because 
from the array of ministers the kingly power is brought mto greater evidence 
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SevEnth ArtidE 

WHETHER ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN OUTSIDE THE ORDER OF 
THE DIVINE government? 

We proceed thus to the Seoenth Article — 

Objection i It would seem possible that something may occur outside the 
order of the divine government For Boethius sa>s that God disposes all by 
good Therefore, if nothing happens outside the order of the divine govern- 
ment, it would follow that no evil exists 

Obj 2 Further, nothing that is in accordance with the pre-ordination of 
a ruler occurs by chance Therefore, if nothing occurs outside the order of 
the divine government, it follows that there is nothing fortuitous and by 
chance 

Obj 3 Further, the order of divine providence is certain and unchange- 
able, because it is in accord with an eternal design Therefore, if nothing 
happens outside the order of the divine government, it follows that all things 
happen by necessity, and nothing is contingent, which is false Therefore it 
IS possible for something to occur outside the order of the divine govern- 
ment 

On the contrary, It is written {Esth xm 9) O Lord, Lord, almighty 
King, all things arc in Thy power, and there is none that can resist Thy will 

1 answer that, It is possible for an effect to happen outside the order of 
some particular cause, but not outside the order of the universal cause The 
reason for this is that no effect happens outside the order of a particular 
cause, except through some other and impeding cause, which other cause 
must itself be reduced to the first umveisal cause Thus, indigestion may 
occur outside the order of the nutritive power by some such impediment as 
the coarseness of the food, which again is to be ascribed to some othei cause, 
and so on till we come to the first universal cause Therefore, as God is the 
first universal cause, not of one genus only, but of all being, it is impossible 
for anything to occur outside the order of the divine government, but from 
the very fact that from one point of view something seems to evade the order 
of divine providence considered in regard to one particular cause, it must 
necessarily come back to that order as regards some other cause 

Reply Oi; I There is nothing wholly evil in the world, for evil is always 
founded on good, as was shown above Therefore something is said to be 
evil because it escapes from the order of some particular good If it escaped 
wholly from the order of the divine government, it would wholly cease to 
exist 

Reply Obj 2 Things are said to be by chance as regards some particular 
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Lause from whose order thej escape But as to the order of divine providence, 
nothing in the world happens by chance, as Augustine declares 

Reply Ob] i Certain effects are said to be contingent as compared to 
their proximate causes, which may fail in their effects, and not as though 
anything could happen entirely outside the order of divine government The 
very fact that something occurs outside the order of some proximate cause 
IS owing to some other cause, itself subject to the divine government 


Eighlh Article 

WHETHEB ANYTHING CAN RFSIST THF DBDEIl OF THE DIVINE 
GOVERNMI NT f 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem possible that some resistance can be made 
to the order of the divine government Fur it is written (/ra iii 8 ) Their 
tongue and their d( vices arc against the Lord 

Ob] 2 Further, a king does not justly punish those who do not rebel 
against hts commands Therefore if no one rebelled against God’s com- 
mands, no one would be justly punished by God 

Ob] 3 I'urther, everything is siibiect to the order of the divine govern- 
ment But some things oppose others Therefore some things rebel against 
the order of the divine government 

On the contrary, Boethius says Then is nothing that can desire or is 
able to resist this sovereign good It is this sovereign good thcnjnrc that 
ruletk all mightily and orderrth all sweetly, as is said [Wis viii r) of 
divine wisdom 

/ answer that. We may consider the order of divine providence in two 
ways in general, inasmuch as it proceeds from the governing cause of all 
and in particular, inasmuch as it proceeds from some particular cause which 
executes the order of the divine government 

Considered in the first way, nothing can resist the order of the divine gov- 
ernment This can be proved in two wavs hirst, from the fact that the order 
of the divine government is wholly directed to good, and everything by 
its own operation and effort tends to good only , /or no one acts intending 
evil, as Dionysius say,s Secondly, from the fact that as we have said above, 
every inclination of anything whether natural or voluntary, is nothing but 
a kind of impression from the first mover, just as the inclinatiDn of the ar- 
row towards a fixed point is nothing but an impulse received from the archer 
Hence, bvltv agent, whether natural or voluntary, attains to its divinely ap- 
pointed end, as though of its own accord For this reason God is said to order 
all things sweetly \Wis viii i) 

“Lib Sj Qiiacsl , q 24 (PL 40, 17) Conjol, III, prose 12 (PL 6j, 779) 
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Reply Ob) i Some are said to think, speak or act against God, not be- 
cause they entirely resist the order of the divine government (lor even the 
sinner intends the attainment of a certain good), but because they resist 
some particular good, which belongs to their nature or state Therelnre they 
are justly punished by God 

Reply Ob] 2 is clear from the above 

Reply Ob] 3 From the fact that one thing opposes another, it follows 
that some one thing can resist the order of a particular cause, but not that 
order which depends on the universal cause of all things 



Question CIV 


THE SPECIAL EFFECTS DF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT 
[In Four Articles) 

■We next CDnsider the effects of the divine government in particular, cnn- 
cerning which four points of inquiry arise (i) Whether creatures need to 
be kept m being by God? (2) Whether they are immediately conserved by 
God? t j) Whether God can reduce anything to nothingness f (4) Whether 
anything is reduced to nothingness? 

First Article 

WHETHER CREATURES NFLn TO BF HEFT IN BEING 
B\ COO? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that creatures do not need to be kept in being 
by God For what cannot nnt-be does not need to be kept in being, just as 
that which cannot depart does not need to be kept from departing But 
some creatures by their very nature cannot not-be Therefore not all 
creatures need to be kept in being by Gnd The middle proposition is proved 
thus That which of itself is iiic'uded m the nature of a thing 15 necessarily 
in that thing, and its contrary lannot be in it and thus a multiple of two 
must necessarily be even, and cannot possibly be an odd number Now being 
follows necessarily upon a form, because everything is a being actually in so 
far as it has a form But some creatures are subsistent forms, as we have said 
of the angels * Hence, to be belongs to them of themselves The same reason- 
ing applies to those creatures whose matter is m potentiality to one form 
only, as was explained above of the heavenly bodies “ Hence such creatures 
as these have in their nature to be necessarily, and cannot not-be For there 
can be no potentiality to not-being, either in the form which has being of 
itself, or in matter existing under a form which it cannot lose, since it is not 
in potentiality to any other form 

Obj 2 Further, God is more powerful than any created agent But a 
created agent, even after ceasing to act, can cause its effect to be preserved 
in being Thus, the house continues to stand after the builder has ceased to 
budd, and water remains hot for some time after the fire has ceased to heat 
Much more, therefore, can God cause His creature to be kept m being, after 
He has ceased to create it 

' Q 50, a 2 and 5 * Q 65 , a 2 
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Obj 3 Further, nothing violent can occur, except it have some active 
cause But tendency to not-being is unnatural and violent to any creature, 
since all creatures naturally desire to be Therefore no creature can tend to 
not-being, except through some active cause of corruption Now there are 
creatures of such a nature that nothing can cause them to be corrupted Such 
are spiritual substances and heavenly bodies Thereiore such creatures can- 
not tend to not-being, even if God were to withdraw His action 

Ob; 4 Further, if God keeps creatures in being, this is done by some ac- 
tion Now every action of an agent, if that arliim be efficacious, produces 
something m the effect Therefore the conserving power of God must pro- 
duce something in the creature But this is not so, because this action does 
not give being to the creature, since being is not given to that which already 
is, nor does it add anything new to the creature, because either God would 
not keep the creature in being continually, or He would be continually 
adding something new to the creature, — either of which 15 unreasonable 
Therefore creatures are not kept in being by God 

Dn the contrary, It is written [Heb 1 3) Upholdtnn all things by the 
word of Hts power 

I answer that. Both reason and faith require us to say that creatures are 
kept in being by God To make this clear, we must consider that a thing is 
conserved by another in two ways First, indirectly and accidentally, and 
thus a person is said to conserve anything by removing the cause of its 
corruption, as a man may he said to conserve a child, whom he guards from 
falling into the fire In this way God conserves some things, but not all, for 
there are some things of such a nature that nothing tan corrupt them, so 
that It is not necessary to keep them from corruption Secondly, a thing is 
raid to conserve another essentially and directly, namely, in so far as what is 
conserv'ed depends on the conserver in such a way that it cannot exist with- 
out It In this manner all creatures need to be conserved by God For the 
being of every creature depends on God, so that not for a muincnt could it 
subsist, but would fall into nothingness, were it not kept m being by the 


operation of the divine power, as Gregory says" 

This is made clear as follows Every effect depends on its cause, so far as 
it IS its cause But we must observe that an agent may be the cause of the 
becoming of its effect, but not directly of its being This may be seen both in 
artificial and in natural things For the builder causes the house in its be- 
coming, but he is not the direct cause of its being For it is clear that the 
being of the house is a result of its form, which consists in the putting to 
gether and arrangement of the materials, and which results from the natura 
qualities of certain things Thus a cook prepares the food by applying t f 
natural activity of fire, and in the same way a builder constructs a 
by making use of cement, stones and wood, which are able to be put toget er 


'Moral , XVI, J7 (PL 75, 1143) 
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in a certain order and to conserve it Therefore the being of the house de- 
pends on the nature of these materials, just as its becoming depends on the 
action of the builder The same principle applies to natural things For if 
an agent is not the cause of a form as such, neither will it be directly the 
cause of the being which results from that form, but it will be the cause of 
the effect only in its becoming 

Now it IS clear that of two things in the same species one cannot be es- 
sentially the cause of the other’s form as such, since it would then he the 
cause 0/ its own form, since both forms have the same nature, but it can be 
the cause of this form inasmuch as it is in matter — in other words, it may be 
the cause that this matter receives this jorm And this is to be the cause of 
becoming, as when man begets man, and fire causes fire Thus, whenever 
a natural effect 15 such that it has an aptitude to receive from its active cause 
an impression specifically the same as in (hat active cause, then the becom- 
ing of the effect depends on the agent, hut not its being Sometimes, how- 
ever, the effect has not this aptitude to reteive the impression of its cause 
m the same way as it exists m the agent as may be seen clearly in all agents 
which do not produce an effei L of the same species as themselves Thus, the 
heavenly bodies cause the generation of inferior bodies which differ from 
them m species Such an agent tan be the cause of a form as such, and not 
merely as being joined to tins matter, and consequently it is not merely the 
cause of becoming but also the cause of bung 

Therefore, as the becoming of a thing lannot contnue when the action of 
the agent, which causes the becoming of the effect, ceases, so neither can 
the being of a thing continue after the action of the agent, which is the cause 
Ilf the effect not only in bicoming but also in bring, has ceased This is why 
hot water retains heat after the cessation of the fire’s action, while, on the 
contrary, the air does not continue to be lit up, even for a moment, when the 
sun ceases to act upon it Fur water is a matter susceptive of the fire’s heat 
in the same way as it ensts in the fire Therefore, if it were to be reduced 
to the perfect form of fire, it would retain that form always, whereas if it has 
the form of fire imperfectly and inchoately, the heat will remain for a time 
only, by reason of the imperfect participation in the principle of heat On 
the other hand, air is nut of such a nature as to receive light in the same 
way as it exists m the sun, namely, to receive the form of the sun, which is 
the principle of light Therefore since it has no root in the air, the light 
ceases with the action of the sun 

Now every creature may be compared to God as the air is to the sun which 
illumines it For as the sun possesses light by its nature, and as the air is 
illumined by participating light from the sun, though not participating in the 
sun s nature, so God alone is Being by virtue of His own essence (since His 
essence is His being), whereas every creature has being by participation, so 
that its essence is not its being Therefore, as Augustine says // the ruling 
power oj God were withdrawn from His creatures, their nature would at 
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once cease, and all nature would collapse ^ In the same work he says As 
the atr becomes light by the presence of the sun, so is man Mummed by the 
presence of Cod, and tn His absence returns at once to darkness ’ 

Reply Db; i Being necessanly results from the form of a creature, givep 
the influence of the divine action, just as light results from the diaphanous 
nature of the air, given the action of the sun Hence, the potentiality tn nrit- 
being in spiritual creatures and heavenly bodies is rather something in God, 
Who can withdraw His influence, than in the form or matter of those 
creatures 

Reply Ob] 2 God cannot communicate to a creature that it be conserved 
in being after the cessation of the divine influence, as neither can He make 
it not to have received its being from Himself For the creature needs to be 
conserved by God in so far as the being of an effect depends on the cause 
of Its being Hence, there is no comparison with an agent that is not the cause 
of being, but only of becoming 

Reply Ob] j This argument holds in regard to that conservation which 
consists in the removal of corruption, but all creatures do not need to be 
conserved thus, as was stated above 

Reply Ob] 4 The conservation of things by God is not by a new action, 
but by a continuation of that action whereby He gives being, which action 
IS without either motion or time, so also the conservation of light in the air 
IS by the continual influence of the sun 


Second Article 

WHETHEH ODD CONSERVES EVERY CREATURE IMMEDIATELY? 

fVe proceed thus to the Second Article - — 

Objection i It would seem that Cod conserves every creature imme- 
diately For God creates and conserves things by the same action, as was 
stated above But God created all things immediately Therefore He con- 
serves all things immediately 

Ob] 2 Further, a thing is nearer to itself than to another But it cannot 
be given to a creature to conserve itself Much less therefore can it be given 
to a creature to conserve another Therefore God conserves all things with- 
out any intermediate conserving cause 

Ob] 3 Further, an effect is kept m being by the cause, not only of its 
becoming, but also of its being But all created causes do not seem to cause 
their effects except in their becoming, for they cause only by moving, as was 
stated above '' Therefore they are not causes that keep their effects m 
being 

On the contrary, A thing is kept in being by that which gives it being But 

'De Genen ad LiH , IV, 12 (PL 34, 304) ^ Op at, VIII, 12 |Pk U, jBs) 
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God gives being to things by means nf certain intermediate causes There- 
fore He also heeps things in being by means of certain causes 

I answer that, As was stated above, a thing keeps another in being 
in two ways first, indirectly and accidentally, by removing or hindering the 
action of a corrupting cause, secondly, directly and essentially by the fact 
that on it depends the other's being, as the being of the effect depends on 
the cause And in both ways a created thing keeps another in being For it 
IS clear that even in corporeal things there are many causes which hinder 
the action of corrupting agents, and for that reason are called conserving ; 
just as salt preserves meat from putrefaction, and in like manner with many 
other things It happens also that an effect depends on a creature as to its 
being For when we have many ordered laiises, it necessarily follows that, 
while the effect depends first and principally on the first cause, it also de- 
pends in a secondary way on all the intermediate causes Therefore the first 
cause is the principal cause oJ the conservation of the effect, which is to be 
referred to all the intermediate causes in a secondary way, and all the more 
so, as the intermediate cause is higher and nearer to the first cause • 

For this reason, even in corporeal things, the conservation and endurance 
of things IS ascribed to higher causes Thus, the Philosopher says that the 
first, namely the diurnal, movement is the cause uf the continuation of things 
generated, whereas the second movement, which is according to the zodiac, 
IS the cause of divcrsilv owing 1 0 generation and corruption ’ In like manner, 
astronomers ascribe tu Saturn the highest nf the planets, those things 
which are permanent and fixed So we conclude that Cod keeps certain 
things in being, by means of rprtain causes 

Reply Ob; i God created all Ihings immediately, but in the creation it- 
self He established an order amiiiig things, so that some depend on others, 
by which they are conserved in being, though He remains the principal 
cause of their conservation 

Reply Ob) 2 An effect is conserved by its proper cause, on which it de- 
pends Hence, just as no effect can be its own cause, but can produce another 
effect, so no effect can be endowed with the power of self-conservation, but 
only with the power of conserving another 

Reply Obj 3 No created being can cause another to acquire a new form 
or disposition, except by virtue of some change, for the created being acts 
always on snmething piesuppuscd But after causing the form or disposition 
in the effect, without any fresh change in the effect, the cause conserves that 
form or disposition as in the air, when it is lit up anew, we must allow 
some change to have taken place, while the conservation of the light is with- 
out any further change in the air due to the presence of the source of light. 

' Metaph , XI, 6 (10723 g) " Cf Averroes, In Metaph, XII, comm 44 (VIII, 
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Third Article 

WHETHEK COD CAN ANNIHILATE ANYTHING? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that God cannot annihilate anything For 
Augustine says that God is not the cause oj anything tending to not-betng ^ 
But He would be such a cause if He were to annihilate anything I'herefore 
He cannot annihilate anything 

Obj 2 Further, by His goodness God is the cause why things exist, since, 
as Augustine says, because God is good, uic exist *" But God cannot cease to 
be good Therefore He cannot cause things to cease to exist, which would 
be the case were He to annihilate anything 

Obj 3 Further, if God were to annihilate anything, it would be by His 
action But this cannot he, because the term of every action is some being 
Thus, the action of a corrupting cause has its term in something generated, 
for when one thing is generated another undergoes corruption Therefore 
God cannot annihilate anything 

On the contrary, It is written {Jer \ 24) Correct me, 0 Lord, but yet 
■with judgment, and not in Thy furv, hst Thou bring me to nothing 

I answer that, Some have held that God, in giving being to creatures, 
acted from natural necessity’* Were Ihis true, God could not annihilate 
anything, since His nature cannot change But, as we have said above,*’’ 
such an opinion is entirely false, and absolutely contraiy to the Catholic 
Faith, which confesses that God created things freely, according to Ts 
cxxxiv 6 Whatsoever the Lord pleasid. He hath done Therefore that God 
gives being to a creature depends on His will, nor does He conserve things 
in being otherw'ise than by continually giving being to them, as we have said 
Therefore, just as before things existed, God was free not to give them being, 
and so not to make them, so, after they have been marie. He is free not to 
give them being, and thus they would cease to exist This would be to an- 
nihilate them 

Reply Oh] i Not-being has no essential cause, for nothing is a cause ex- 
cept inasmuch as it is a being, and a being essentially as such is a ^ause of 
being Therefore, God cannot cause a thing to tend to not-being, but a crea- 
ture has this tendency of itself, since it is produced from nothing But in- 
directly God can cause things to be reduced to not-being by withdrawing 
His action from them 

Reply Ob] 2 God’s goodness is the cause of things, not as though by 
natural necessity, because the divine goodness does not depend on creatures, 
but by a free will Therefore, just as without prejudice to His goodness He 
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might not have brought things into being, so, without prejudice to His good- 
ness, He might not conserve things in bemg 

Reply Obj 3 If God were to annihilate anything, this would not imply 
an action on God's part, but a mere cessation of His action 


Fourth Article 

WHETHEK ANYTHING IS ANNIHILATED? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Articli — 

Objection i It would seem that something is annihilated For the end cor- 
responds to the beginning But in the beginning there was nothing but God 
Therefore all things must tend to this end, that there shall be nothing but 
God Therefore creatures will be reduced In nothing 
Obj 2 Further, every creature has a finite power But no finite power 
extends to the infinite Therefore the Philosopher proves that a finite power 
cannot move in infinite time " Therefore a creature cannot last for an in- 
finite duration and so at some time it will be reduced to nothing 

Obj 3 Further, forms and accidents have no matter as part of them- 
selves But at some time they cease to exist Therefore they are reduced to 
nothing 

On the contrary. It is written {Ecclcs 111 14) / have learned that all 
the works that God hath madi continue forever 

/ anrwir that, Some of the things which God does in creatures occur in 
accordance with the natural course of things others happen miraculously, 
and not in accordance with the natural order, as will be explained Now 
whatever God wills Ui do according to the natural order of things may be 
observed from the natures themsehes of things, but those things which 
occur miraculously are ordered to the manifestation of grace, according to 
the Apostle, T o each one it gn'rn the manilcstation of the Spirit, unto profit 
(r Cor XU 7) He goes on to mentinn. among other things the working of 
miracles 

Now the nature of creatures shows that none of them is annihilated For, 
either they are immaterial, and therefore have no potentiality to not-being, 
or they are material, and then they continue to exist, at least in matter, 
which is incorruptible, since it is the subject ol generation and corruption 
Moreover, the annihilation of things does not pertain to the manifestation 
of grace, since the power and goodness of God are rather manifested by 
the conservation of things in bemg Therefore we must conclude by deny- 
ing absolutely that anything at all will be annihilated 

Reply Ob] i That things were brought into being from not-being clearly 
shows the power of Him Who made them, but that they should be reduced 
to nothing would hinder that manifestation, since the power of God is con- 
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spicuQusly shown m His preserving all things in being, amirding tu the 
Apostle Upholding all things by the word oj Hts power [Heb 1 3) 

Reply Ob] 2 A creature's potentiality to being is merely receptive, the 
active power belongs to God Himself, from Whom being is derived There- 
fore, the infinite duration of things is a consequence of the infinity of the 
divine power To some things, however, is given a determinate power of 
duration for a certain time, in that they ma> be hindered from receiving 
the influx of being, which comes from Him, by some contrary agent to which 
a finite power cannot offer resistance for an infinite time, but only for a lim- 
ited time So things which have no contrary, though they have a finite power, 
continue to exist forever 

Reply Ob] 3 Forms and accidents are not complete beings, since they 
do not subsist, but each one of them is something of a bam;, for each is 
called a being, because something is by it Yet according In their mode of 
being, they are not entirely reduced to nothingness, not that any part of 
them survives, but that they remain in the potentiality of the matter, or of 
the subject 



Question CV 


THE MOVEMENT DF GOD IN CREATURES 
[In Eight Mtdes) 

We nnw consider the second effect of the divine government, i e , the mov- 
ing of creatures by God and first whether God moves creatures, secondly, 
the movement of one creature by another ’ 

Under the first head there are eight points of inquiry |i) Whether God 
can move immediately the matter to the form? (2) Whether He can imme- 
diately move a body? (3) Whether He (an move the intellects? (4) Whether 
He can move the will? (5) Whether God works in every agent? (6) Whether 
He can do anything outside the ordei imposed on things? (7) Whether all 
that God thus does is miraculous? (81 Dn the diversity of miracles 

First Article 

WHETHER GOD CAN MOVE THE MATTER IMMEDIATELY TO THE 

FORM ? 

Wt proceed thus to the First irttclc — ■ 

Objection t It would seem that God cannot move the matter imme- 
diately to receive the form For, as the Philosopher proves, nothing can bring 
a form into any particular matter, except that form which is in matter, be- 
cause like begets like - But God is not a form in matter Therefore He can- 
not cause a form in matter 

Obj 2 Further, any agent inclined to several effects will produce none 
of them, unless it is determined to a particular one by some other cause As 
the Philosopher says, a universal judgment does not move except by means 
of some particular apprehension? But the divine power is the universal 
cause of all things Therefore it cannot produce any particular form, except 
by means of a particular agent 

Obj 3 As universal being depends on the first universal cause, so deter- 
minate being depends on determinate particular causes, as we have seen 
above ■* But the determinate being of a particular thing is from its own form. 
Therefore the forms of things are produced by God only by means of par- 
ticular causes 

On the contrary, It is written [Gen 11 7) Ood formed man of the slime 
of the earth 

ib6 'Melaph, VI, 8 (10338 23) 'AristotiB, De An, III, ii (4341 16). 
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I answer that, God can move matter immediately to a farm Far what- 
ever is m passive potentiality can he reduced to act by the active pawer which 
extends over that potentiality Therefore, since the divine power extends 
over matter, as having been produced by God, matter can be reduced to act 
by the divine power, and this is what is meant by matter being moved ta 
a form, for a form is nothing else but the act of matter 

Reply Ob} i An effect is assimilated to the active cause in two ways 
First, according to the same species, as man is generated by man, and fire 
by fire Secondly, by being virtually contained 111 the cause, as the form of 
the effect is virtually contained in its cause Thus animals, produced by 
putrefaction, and plants and minerals are like the sun and stars, by whose 
power they are produced In this way the effect is like its active cause as re- 
gards all that over which the power of that cause extends Now the power 
of God extends to both matter and form, as we have said above ’ Therefore, 
if a composite thing be produced, it is likened to God by way of a virtual in- 
clusion, and It IS likened to the composite generator by a likeness of species 
Therefore, just as the composite generator can move maltur to a form by 
generating a composite thing like itself, so also can God But no other form 
not existing in matter can do this, because the power of no other separate 
substance extends over matter Hence angels and demons act on visible mat- 
ter, not by imprinting forms in matter, but by making use of corporeal 
seminal principles 

Reply Ob] 2 This argument would hold if God acted from natural neces- 
sity But since He acts by His will and intellect, which knows the particular 
and not only the universal natures of all forms, it follows that He can de- 
terminately imprint this or that form on matter 

Reply Ob} The fact that secondary causes are ordered to determinate 
effects IS due to God, and so, since God ordains Other causes to determinate 
effects. He can also produce determinate effects by Himself without any 
other cause 


Second Article 

WHETHER ODD CAN MOVE A BOPY IMMEDIATELY? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that God cannot move a body immediately 
For as the mover and the moved must exist simultaneously , as the Philos- 
opher says,” it follows that there must be some contact between the mover 
and the moved But there can be no contact between God and a bod}, for 
Dionysius says There is no contact with God ’’ Therefore God cannot move 
a body immediately 
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Obj 2 Further, God is an unmoved mover Bui such also is the desirable 
object when apprehended Therefore God moves as the object of desire and 
apprehension But He cannot be apprehended except by the intellect, which 
IS neither a body nor a corporeal power Therefore God cannot move a body 
immediately 

Ofj; 3 Further, the Philosopher proves that an infinite power moves 
mstantaneously " But it is impossible for a body to be moved in one instant, 
for since every movement is between opposites, it would follow that two 
opposites would exist at once in the same subject, which is impossible 
Therefore a body cannot be moved immediately by an infimie power But 
God’s power is infinite, as we have explained above ” Therefore God cannot 
move a body immediately 

On the contrary, God produced the works of the six days immediately, 
among which is included the movement of bodies, as is clear from Gen i g 
Let the waters he gathered together into one place Therefore God can move 
a body immediately 

I answer that, It is erroneous to say that God cannot Himself produce 
all the determinate effects which are produced by any created cause There- 
fore, since bodies are moved immediately by created causes, we cannot pos- 
sibly doubt that God can move immediately any bodies whatever This 
follows from what is stated above For every movement of any body what- 
ever either results from a form, as the movements of things heavy and light 
result from the form which they have from their generating cause, for which 
reason the generator is called the mover, or else it tends to a form, as heating 
tends to the form ol heal Now it belongs to the same cause to imprint a 
form, to dispose to that form, and to give the movement which results from 
that form, for fire not only generates fire, but it also heats and moves things 
upwards Therefore, since God can imprint a form immediately in matter, it 
follows that He can move any body whalever in respect of any movement 
whatever 

Reply Ob] i There are two kinds of contact corporeal contact (when 
two bodies touch each other) and virtual contact (as the cause of sadness is 
said to touch the one made sad) According to the first kind of contact, God, 
as being incorporeal, neither touches, nor is touched But according to vir- 
tual contact, He touches creatures by moving them, but He is not touched, 
because the natural power of no creature can reach up to Him Thus did 
Dionysius understand the words, There is no contact with God, that is, so 
that God Himself be touched 

Reply Ob] 2 God moves as the object of desire and apprehension, hut it 
does not follow that He always moves as being desired and apprehended 
by that which is moved, but rather as being desired and known by Him- 
self, for He does all things because of His own goodness 

VIII, ID (266a ii) " 25, a 2 
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Reply Ob] 3 The Phibsnpher intends to prove that the powei of the first 
mover is not a power in a magnitude This is his argument The power of 
the first mover is infinite (whidi he proves from the fact that the fust mover 
can move m infinite time^^) Now an infinite power, if it were a power in 
any magnitude, would move without time, which is impossible Therefore the 
infinite power of the first mover must he in someihmg which is without 
magnitude Whence it is clear that for a body to be moved without time can 
be the result only of an infinite power The reason is that every powei in a 
magnitude moves in its entirety, since it moves by a necessity of nature But 
an infinite power surpasses out of all proportion any finite power Now the 
greater the power of the mover, the greater is the velocity of the movement 
Therefore, since a finite power moves in a determinate time, it follows that 
an infinite power does not move in any time, fur between one time and any 
other time there is some proportion On the other hand, a power which is 
not in a magnitude is the power of an intelligent being, which oiierates in its 
effects according to what is fitting to them, and therefore, since it cannot 
be fitting for a body to be moved without time, U does not follow that it 
moves without time 

Third Article 

WHETHER GOD MOVES THE CREATED INTELLECT 
IMMEDIATELY’ 

We proceed thus to the Third At tide — 

Objection i It would seem that God does not immediately move the 
created intellect For the action of the intellect is from the being in which it 
resides, since it does not pass into enternal matter, as is stated in Metaph 
ix But the action of what is moved by another does not proceed from that 
wherein it is, but from the mover Therefore the intellect is not moved by an- 
other, and so apparently God cannot move the created intellett 

Ob] 2 lurther, anything which in itself has a sufficient principle of 
movement is not moved by another But the movement of the intellect is its 
act of understanding Thus, we say that to understand or to sense is a kind 
of movement, as the Philosopher says '•* But the intelligible light with which 
the intellect is endowed is a sufficient principle of understanding Therefore 
it is not moved by another 

Ob] 3 Further, as the senses are moved by the sensible, so the intellect 
IS moved by the intelligible But God is nut intelligible to us, but excel ds the 
capacity of our intellect Therefore God cannot move our intellect 

On the contrary, The teacher moves the intellect of the one taught Bu' 
it IS written [Ps xciii id) that Ood teaches man knowledge Therefore God 
moves the human intellect 
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/ answer that, As in corporeal movement that is called the mover which 
gives the form that is the principle of movement, so that is said to move the 
mtellect which is the cause of the form that is the principle of the intellec- 
tual operation called the movement of the intellect Now there is a twofold 
principle of intellectual operation in the intelligent being one is the in- 
tellectual power Itself, which principle exists also in the one who under- 
stands in potentiality, while the other is the principle of actual understand- 
ing, namely, the likeness of the thing understood So a thing is said to move 
the intellect, whether it gives to him who understands the power nf under- 
standing, or impresses on him the likeness of the thing understood 

Now God moves the created mtellect in both ways For He is the first 
and immaterial being, and as intellectuality is a result of immateriality, it 
follows that He is the first intelligent being Therefore, since in each order 
the first IS the cause of all that follows, we must conclude that from Him 
proceeds all intellectual power In like manner, since He is the first being, 
and all other beings pre-exist in Him as m their first cause, it follows that 
they exist intelligibly in Him, after the mode of His own nature For as the 
intelligible exemplars of everything exist first of all in God, and are derived 
from Him by other intellects in order that these may actually understand, 
so also are they derived by creatures that they may subsist Therefore God 
so moves the created intellect that He gives it the power of understanding, 
whether natural, or superadded, and He impresses on the created intellect 
the intelligible species, and maintains and preserves both power and species 
m being 

Reply Obj i The intellectual operation is performed by the intellect in 
which it exists as by a secondary cause, but it proceeds from God as from 
its first cause For by Him the power to understand is given to the one who 
understands 

Reply Ob) 2 The intellectual light together with the likeness of the thing 
understood is a sufficient principle of understanding, but it is a secondary 
principle, and depends upon the first principle 

Reply Obj 3 The intelligible object moves our human intellect in so far as 
it somehow impresses on it its own likeness, by means of which the intellect 
is able to understand it Hut the likenesses which God impresses on the 
created intellect are not sufficient to enable the created intellect to under- 
stand Gnd through His Essence, as we have seen above Hence He moves 
the created intellect, and yet He cannot be intelligible to it, as we have ex- 
plained ''' 

“ Q IJ, a 2, q 55, a s “ Q 12, a 4 
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Fourth Arlidc 

WHETHER DOD CAN MOVE THE CHEATED WILL? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

OhjcLtion I It would seem that God cannot move the created will For 
whatever is moved from without, is forced But the will cannot be forced 
Therefore it is not moved from without Theiefore it cannot be moved by 
God 

Ob] 1 Further, God cannot make two conlradictories to be true at the 
same time But this would follow if He moved tfit will, for to be voluntarily 
moved means to be moved from within, and not by another Therefore God 
cannot move the will 

Ob] 3 Further, movement is attributed to the mover rather than to the 
one moved, and so homicide is not ascribed to the stone, but to the thrower 
Therefore, if God moves the will, it follows that voluntary actions are 
not imputed to man for reward or blame But this is false Therefore God 
does not move the will 

On the contrary, It is written {Phtl ii 13) It is God who workcth m us 
both to will and to accomplish 

/ answer that, Just as the intellect is moved by the object and by the 
giver of the power of understanding, as was stated above, so the will is 
moved by its object, which is the good, and by Him who creates the power 
of willing Now the will can be moved by any good as its object, but by God 
alone is it moved sufficiently and efficaciously For nothing can move a 
movable thing sufficiently unless the active power of the mover surpasses 
or at least equals the potentiality of the movable thing Now the potentiality 
of the will extends to the universal good, for its object is the universal good, 
just as the object of the intellect is universal being But even created good 
IS some particular good, and God alone is the universal good Therefore 
He alone fills the capacity of the will, and moves it sufficiently a'; its ob- 
ject In like manner, the power of willing is caused by God alone Tor to 
will IS nothing but to be inclined towards the object of the will, which is 
the universal good But to incline towards the universal good belongs to the 
first mover, to whom the ultimate end is propoi tioned , just as in human 
affairs to him that presides over the community belongs the directing of his 
subjects to the common weal Therefore in both ways it belongs to God to 
move the will, but especially in the second way by an interior inclination of 
the will 

Reply Ob] i A thing moved by another is forced if it is moved against 
its natural inclination But if it is moved by another which gives to it its natu- 
ral inclination, it is not forced Thus, a heavy body, made to move down- 
ward by that which produced it, is not forced In like manner God, w’hile 
moving the will, does not force it, because He gives the will its own natural 
inclination 
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Reply Vb] 2 To be moved voluntarily is to be moved from within, 
that IS, by an interior principle But this interior principle may be caused 
by an exterior principle, and so to be moved from within is not repugnant 
to being moved by another 

Replv Obj 3 If the will were so moved by another as m no way to be 
moved from within itself, the act of the will would not be imputed for re- 
ward or blame But since its being moved by another does not prevent its 
being moved from within itself, as we have stated, it does not thereby for- 
feit the motive for merit or demerit 

Filth \rticle 

WHETHER COD WORKS IN EVERY AGENT? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that God does not work in every agent For 
we must not attribute any insufficiency to God If therefore God works in 
every agent, He works sufficienllv' in each one Hence it would be super- 
fluous for the created agent to work at all 

Ob] 2 Further, the same work cannot proceed at the same time from 
two sources, just as neither can one and the same movement belong to two 
movable things Therefore if the creature’s operation is from God operating 
in the creature, it cannot at the same time proceed from the creature, and 
so no creature works at all 

Ob] 3 Further, the maker is the cause of the operation of the thing made, 
as giving It the form whereby it operates Therefore, if God is the cause of 
the operation of the things madebv Him, this would be inasmuch as He gives 
them the power of operating But this is in the beginning, when He makes 
them Thus it seems that God does not operate any further in the operating 
creature 

On the contrary, It is written lira ixvi 12) Lord, Thou hast wrought 
all our •works in us 

I ans'wer that, Some have understood God to work in eveiy agent in such 
a way that no created power has any effect in things, but that God alone is 
the immediate cause of everything wrought, for instance, that it is not fire 
that gives heat, but God in the fire, and so forth But this is impossible 
First, because the order of cause and effect would be taken away from 
created things, and this would imply a lack of power in the Creator, for it is 
due to the power of the cause, that it bestows active power on its effect 
Secondly, because the operative powers which are seen to exist in things 
would be bestowed on things to no purpose, if things produced nothing 
through them Indeed, all things created would seem, m a way, to be pur- 
poseless, if they lacked an operation proper to them, since the purpose oi 

“ Cf above, q 45, a a — Cf also Averroes, In Mrtaph , IX, comm 7 (VIII, lugr) 
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everything is its operation For the less perfect is always [or the sake of 
the more perfect Consequently, just as the matter is for the sake of the 
form, so the form which is the first act is for the sake of its operation, which 
IS the second act, and thus operation is the end of the creature We must 
therefore understand that God works in things in such a manner that things 
have also their proper operation 

In order to make this clear, we must observe that of the four causes 
matter is not a principle of action, but the sub|cct that receives the effect 
of action Dn the other hand, the end, the agent and the form are principles 
of action, but in a certain order For the first pirinciple of action is the end 
which moves the agent, the second is the agent, and the third is the form 
of that which the agent applies to action (although the agent also acts 
through its own form) This may be clearly seen in things made by art For 
the craftsman is moved to action by the end, which is the thing wrought, for 
instance a chest or a bed, and he applies to action the axe which cuts because 
It IS sharp 

Thus then does God work in every agent, according to these three things 
First, as an end For since every operation is for the sake of some good, real 
or apparent, and since nothing is good, either really or apparently, except 
in so far as it participates in a likeness to the highest good, which is God, it 
follDw.s that God Himself is the cause of every operation as its end Again, 
It is to be observed that where there are several agents in order the second 
always acts in virtue of the first, for the first agent moves the second to act 
And thus all agents act in virtue of God Himself, and so, He is the cause of 
action in every agent Thirdly, we must observe that God not only moves 
things to operate, as it were applying their forms and powers to operation, 
just as the workman applies the axe to cutting (who nevertheless did not 
himself give the axe its form), but He also gives created agents their forms 
and preserves them in being Therefore He is the cause of action not only 
by giving the form which is the principle of action, as the generator is said 
to be the cause of movement in things heavy and light, but also as con- 
serving the forms and powers of things, just as the sun is said to he the 
cause of the manifestation of colors, inasmuch as it gives and conserves the 
light by which colors are made manifest And since the form of a thing is 
within the thing, and all the more so, as it approaches nearer to the first 
and universal cause, and because in all things God Himself is properly 
the cause of universal being which is innermost in all things — it follows 
that God works intimately in all things For this reason in Holy Scriplure 
the operations of nature are attributed to God as operating in nature, ac- 
cording to Job XII J'hou hast clothed me with skin and flesh Thou hast 
put me together with bones and smews 

Reply Ob] i God works sufficiently in things as a first cause but it does 
not follow from this that the operation of secondary agents is superfluous 

Reply Ob] 2 One action does not proceed from two agents of the same 
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order But nothing hinders the same action from proceeding from a primary 
and a secondary agent 

Reply Obj 3 God not only gives things their forms, but He also Con- 
serves them in being, and applies them to act, and is moreover the end of 
every action, as was explained above 


Binth Article 

WHETHER GOD CAN DO ANYTHING OUTSIDE THE ESTABLISHED 
ORDER DP NATURE? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that God cannot do anything outside the es- 
tablished order of nature For Augustine says God, the Maker and Creator 
of each nature, does nothing against nature But that which is outside the 
natural order seems to be against nature Therefore God can do nothing 
outside the natural order 

□ ft; 2 Further, as the order of justice is from God, so is the order of 
nature But God cannot do anything outside the order of justice, for then 
He would be doing something unjust Therefore He cannot do anything 
outside the order of nature 

06 ; 3 Further, God established the order of nature Therefore, if God 
does anything outside the order of nature, it would seem that He is change- 
able, which cannot be said 

On the contrary, Augustine says God sometimes does things which are 
contrary to the wonted course nl natiiri 

/ answer that, From each cause there results a certain order to its effects, 
since every cause is a principle, and so, according to the multiplicity of 
causes, there results a mulLiplicily of orders, subject one to the other, just as 
cause IS subject to cause Hence, a higher cause is not subject to a cause 
of a lower order, but convetseh An example of this mav be seen in human 
affairs On the father of a famiK depends the order of the household, 
which order is contained in the order of the city, which order again de- 
pends on the ruler of the city, while this last order depends on that of the 
king, by whom the whole kingdom is ordered 

If therefore, we consider the order of things according as it depends on 
the first cause, God cannot do anything against this order, for, if He did 
so, He would act against His foreknowledge, or His will, or His goodness 
But if we consider the order of things according as it depends on any sec- 
ondary cause, thus God can do something outside such order For He is not 
subject to the order of secondary causes, but, on the contrary, this order is 
subject to Him, as proceeding from Him, not by a natural necessity, but 
by the choice ui His own will, for He could have created another order of 
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things TherElorE God can da something outside this order created by Hint, 
when He chaoses, — for instance, by producing the effects of secondary causes 
Without them, or by producing certain effects to which secondary causes du 
not extend So Augustine says God acts against the wonted course oj na- 
ture, but by no means does He act against the supreme law, because He doei 
not act against Himself 

Reply Obj i In natural things something may happen outside this natu- 
ral order, in two ways It may happen by the action of an agent which did 
not give them their natural inclination, as, for example, when a man moves 
a heavy body upwards, which does not owe to him its natural inclmation 
to move downwards Now this would be against nature It may also happen 
by the action of the agent on whom the natural inclination depends, and this 
IS not against nature, as is clear in the ebb and flow of the tide, which is not 
against nature, although it is against the natural movement of water, which 
is moved downward, for it is owing to the influence of a heavenly body, on 
which the natural inclination of lower bodies depends Therefore since the 
order of nature is given to things by God, if He does anything outside this 
order, it is not against nature Hence Augustine says That is natural to 
each thing which is caused by Him from Whom is all limit, number and 
crrder in nature 

Reply Obj 2 The order of justice arises by relation to the first cause, 
which IS the rule of all justice, and that is why God can do nothing against 
such an order 

Reply Ob] 3 God fixed a certain order in things in such a way that at 
the same time He reserved to Himself whatever He intended to do other- 
wise than by a particular cause So when He acts outside this order, He does 
not change 


Seventh Article 

WHETHER WHATEVER GOD DOES OUTSIDE THE NATURAL 
ORDER IS MIRACULOUS? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that not everything which God does outside 
the natural order of things is miraculous bor the creation of the world and 
□f souls, and the justification of the unrighteous, are done by Gad outside 
the natural order, for these effects are not accomplished by the action of any 
natural cause Yet these things are not called miracles Therefore not every- 
thing that God does outside the natural order is a miracle 

Ob] 2 Further, a miracle is something difficult, which seldom occurs, 
surpassing the faculty of nature, and going so far beyond our hopes izi to 
compel our astonishment But some things outside the order of nature are 

^ Ibid ^ Ibid (PL 42, 480) “St Augustine, Dc Uhl Cred , XVI (PL 42, 
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not arduous, for they occur in small things, such as the recovery of some 
precious stone or the healing of the sick Nor are they of rare occurrence, 
since they happen Irequently , as when the sick were placed in the streets, to 
be healed by the shadow of Peter {Acts v 15) Xor do they surpass the 
ability of nature, as when people are cured of a lever Nor are they beyond 
our hopes, since we all hope for the resurrectiim of the dead, which never- 
theless will be outside the course of nature Therefore not all things that 
are outside the course of nature are miraculous 

Obj ^ Further, the term miracle is derived from admiration Now ad- 
miration concerns things manifest to the senses But sometimes things hap- 
pen outside the order of nature which are not manifest to the senses, as 
when the Apostles were endowed with knowledge without studying or being 
taught Therefore not everything that occurs outside the order of nature is 
miraculous 

On the contrary, Augustine says IVArrc God dors anything against that 
order Ilf nature which we know and arc accustomed to observe, we call it 
a miracle 

I answer that, The term miracle is derived from admiration, which arises 
when an effect is manifest, whereas its cause is hidden , as when a man sees 
an eclipse wilhout knowing its cause, as Ihe Philosopher says in the begin- 
ning of his Mrtafihysics Now the cause of a manifest effect may be known 
to one, but unknown Lii others Hence a Ihing is wiiniierful to one man, and 
not at all to others, as an eclipse is to a rustic, but not to an astronomer 
Now a miracle is so called as being full of wonder, in other words, as having 
a cause absolutely hidden from a'l This cause is God Therefore those 
things which fjrod does outside the lauses which we know are called 
miracles 

Reply Obj 1 C'rtalion, and Ihe juslificatinn of the unrighteous, though 
done by God alone, are not, properly speaking, miracles, because they are 
not of a nature to proceed from any other cause, so they do not occur out- 
side the order of nature since they do not belong to the capacity of nature 

Rrph Obj 2 An arduous thing is ca'Ied a miracle, not because of the 
excellence of the thing wherein it is done, but because it surpasses the 
ability of nature So, loo, a thing is railed unusual, not because it does 
not often happen, but because it is outside the usual natural course of 
things Furlherninrc, a thing is said to he above the ability of nature, not 
only bv reason of the substance of the thing done, but also because of 
the manner and order in which it is done \gain, a miracle is said to go 
beyond the hope oj nature, not abo\e the hope oj grace, which hope comes 
from faith, whereby we believe m the fulure resurrection 

Reply Obj ^ The knowledge of the Apostles, although not manifest in 
Itself, yet was made manifest in its effect, from which it was shown to be 
wonderful 
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Eighlh Article 

WHETHER ONE MIRACLE Is CHEATER THAN ANaTHERl“ 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that one miracle is not greater than another 
For Augustine says In miraculous deeds, the whole measure oj the deed is 
the power aj the doer-'' But by the same power of God all miracles are 
done Therefore one miracle is not greater than another 

Obj 2 Further, the power of God is infinite But the infinite exceeds the 
finite heyond all proportion , and therefore no more reason exists [0 wonder 
at one effect thereof than at another Therefore one miracle is not greater 
than another 

On the contrary, The Lord says, speaking of miraculous works [Jo xiv 
12) The works that I do, he also shall do, and greater than these shall he do 

1 answer that. Nothing is called a miracle by comparison with the divine 
power, because no action is of any account compared with the power of 
God, according to Isa xl 15 Behold the Gentiles are as a drop from a 
bucket, and arc counted as the smallest gram oj a balance But a thing is 
called a miracle by comparison with the power nl nature, which it surpasses 
So the more the power of nature is surpassed, the greater is the miracle 
Now the power of nature is surpassed in three ways first, in the substance 
of the deed, for instance, if two bodies occupy the same place, or if the 
sun goes backwards, nr if a human body is glorified Such things nature is 
absolutely unable to do, and these hold the highest rank among miracles. 
Secondly, a thing surpasses the power of nature, not in the deed, but m that 
wherein it is done, as the raising of the dead, and giving sight to the blind, 
and the like For nature can give life, but not to the dead, and it can give 
sight, but not to the blind Such hold the second rank in miracles Thirdly, 
a thing surpasses nature's power in the measure and order m which it is 
done, as when a man is cured of a fever suddenly by God, without treat- 
ment or the usual process of nature, or as when by divine power the air 13 
suddenly condensed into ram, without a natural cause, as occurred at 
the prayers of Samuel and Elias These hold the lowest place m mira- 
cles Moreover, each of these kinds has various degrees, according to the 
different ways in which the power of nature is surpassed 

From this it is clear how to reply to the objections, arguing as they do 
from the power of God 
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HOW ONE CREATURE MOVIES \NDTHER 
{In Pour Articles) 

We next ennsider how one creature moves another This cnnsideralion will 
be threefold (i) How the angels move, who are purely spiritual creatures, 
(z) how bodies move,' (3 I how man moves, who is composed of a spir- 
itual and a corporeal nature " 

Concerning the first point, there are three things to be considered (i) 
how an angel acts on an angel, (2) how an angel acts on a corporeal 
creature," (3) how an angel acts on man ' 

The first of these raises the question of the illumination and speech of 
the angels," and of their mutual co-ordination, both of the good" and of 
the bad angels 

Concerning their illumination, there are four points of inquiry |i) 
Whether one angel moves the intellect of another by illumtnation? (2) 
Whether one angel moves the will of another’ I3) Whether an inferior 
angel can illumine a superior angel’ (4) Whether a superior angel illu- 
mines an inferior angel tn all that he himself knows? 


Fir 1 Arlule 

WHETHFB ONE ANCll IILUMINES ANOTHFB’ 

We proceed thus to the First \rtich -- 

Objection 1 It would seem that one angel docs not illumine another 
For the angels possess now the same beatitude which we hope to obtain 
But one man will not then illumine another, according to Jer xxxi 34 
They shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother 
Therefore neither does an angel illumine another now 

Obj z Further, light in the angels is threefold of nature, of grace, and 
of glory But an angel is illumined with the light of nature by the Creator, 
with the light of grace by the Juslifier, with the light of glory by the 
Beatifier, all of which comes from Cod Therefore one angel does not illu- 
mine another 

Ob] 3 Further light is a form m the mind But the rational mind is 
informed bv God alone, without crcatid intervention, as Augustine says" 
Therefore one angel does not illumine the mind of another 

'Q IIS 'Q I'l ’Q ‘Q id; "Q irf 'IJ lug 
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On the contrary, Dionysius says that the angels of the second hterarchy 
are cleansed, lUurmned and perjected by the angels of the first hierarchy » 

/ answer that. One angel illumines another To make this dear, we must 
observe that intellectual light is nothing else than a manifestation □[ truth, 
according to Ephes v 13 All that is made manifest is light Hente to lUu- 
mme means nothing else than to communicate to others the mamfestation 
of known truth As the Apostle says \Ephes 111 8) To me the least 
of all the saints tj given this grace to enlighten all men, that they may 
jee what IS the dispensation of the mysterv which hath been hidden from 
eternity in God Therefore one angel is said to illumine another b> mani- 
festing the truth which he knows himself Hence Dionysius says Theolo- 
gians plainly show that the orders of the heavenly beings arc taught divine 
science by the highest minds 

Now since two things concur in understanding, as we have said,^' namely, 
the intellectual power, and the likeness of the thing underslnud, in both 
of these one angel can manifest a known truth to another First, by strength- 
ening his intellectual power For ]usL as the power of an imperfect body is 
strengthened by the proximity of a more perfect body, — for instance, the 
less hot is made hotter by the presence of what is hotter, so the intellectual 
power of an inferior angel is strengthened by the turning of a superior angel 
to him For m spiritual beings, for one to turn to another corresponds to 
proximity in corporeal things Secondly, one angel manifests the truth to 
another as regards the likeness of the thing understood For the superior 
angel receives the knowledge of truth by a kind of universal conception, to 
receive which the inferior angel’s intellect is not sufficiently powerful, for it 
is natural to him to receive truth in a more particular manner Therefore 
the superior angel particularizes, m a way, the truth which he conceives 
universally, so that it can be grasped by the inferior angel and thus he 
proposes it to his knowledge Thus it is among men that the teacher, in order 
to adapt himself to others, divides into many points the knowledge which 
he possesses in the universal This is thus expressed by Dionysius Every 
intellectual substance with provident power divides and multiplies the uni- 
form knowledge bestowed on it by one nearer to God, so as to lead its in- 
feriors upwards by analogy 

Reply Ob] i All the angels, both inferior and superior, see the essence 
of God immediate!}', and m this respect one does not teach another It is of 
this truth that the prophet speaks, wherefore he adds They shall teach no 
more every man his brother, saying Know the Lord, for all shall know Mi , 
from the least of them even to the greatest But all the exemplars of the 
divine works, which are known in God as in their cause, God knows in 
Himself, because He comprehends Himself, but of others who see God 
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each one knawa the more exemplars, the more perfectly he sees God Hence 
a superior angel knows more about the exemplars of the divine works than 
an inferior angel, and concerning these the former illumines the latter, and 
as to this Dionysius says that the angels are illumined by the exemplars oj 
existing things ” 

Reply Ob] 2 An angel does not illumine another by giving him the light 
of nature, grace, or glory, but by strengthening his natural light, and by 
manifesting to him truths concerning the state of nature, of grace, and of 
glory, as was explained above 

Riply Ob] 5 The rational mind is formed immediately by God, either 
as the image from the exemplar, inasmuch as it is made to the image of God 
alone or as a subject by the ultimate perfecting form For the created 
mind IS always considered to be unlurmed. except it adhere to the first 
truth, while other kinds of illumination that proceed from man or angel 
are, as it were, dispositions to this ultimate form 


Second Arlirle 

WHETHER ONE ANCEL MOVIS ANOTHER ANEEl’s WILL? 

Wc procicd thus to the Second irlielr — 

Ob]ectinn i It would seem that oni angel can move another angel’s will 
Because, accordiiig to Dionysius quoted aboce, just as one angel illumines 
another, so does he cleanse anil perfeit another’' But cleanstng and per- 
fecting seem to belong to the will for (he former seems to point to the stain 
of sin which pertains to the will, while to be perfected is to obtain an end, 
which is the object of the will 1 herefore an angel can move another angel’s 
will 

Ob] 2 Further, as Dionysius says The names of the angels designate 
their properties ' ' Now the Seraphim are so called because they are aflame 
or abiazi , and this is by love, which belongs to the will Therefore one angel 
moves another angel’s will 

Ob] i Further, the Philosopher says that the higher appetite moves the 
lower'" Hut as the intellect of the superior angel is higher, so also is his 
will It seems, therefore, that the superior angel can change the will of an- 
other angel 

On thi I imirarv, To him it belongs to change the will, to whom it belongs 
to jiistifc It, for justice is the reititude of the will But God alone 
justifies '1 herefore one anuel cannot change another angels will 

I answer that, As was said above, thi will is changed in two ways on the 
part of the obiect, and on the part of the power On the part of the object, 
both the good itself, which is the object of the will, moves the will, as the 
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appetible moves the appetiLe, and he wha points out the object, as, for in- 
stance, one who proves something to be good But as we have said above, 
other goods in a measure inLline the will, yet nothing suffiLienllv moves the 
will save the universal good, and that is God And this good He alone 
shows, that it may he seen by the blessed, Who, when Moses asked 5Aoi« 
me Thy glory, answered I mil show thee all good \Exod wmu iB, ig) 
Therefore an angel does not move the will sufficiently, either as the object 
or as showing the object But he inclines the will as something lovable, and 
as mamfestmg some created good ordered to God s goodness And thus he 
can incline the will to the love of the creature or of God, by way of per- 
suasion 

But on the part of the power, the will cannot be moved at all save by 
God For the operation of the will is a certain inclination of the one who 
wills to the thing willed And He alone can change this inclination. Who 
bestowed on the creature the power to will, just as that agent alone can 
change the natural inclination, that can give the power which the natural 
inclination follows Now God alone gave to the creature the power to will, 
because He alone is the author of the intellectual nature Therefore an angel 
cannot move another angel’s will 

Reply Oh} I Cleansing and perfecting are to be understood as illumina- 
tions And since God illumines by changing the intellect and will. He rleanses 
hy removing defects of intidlcct and will, and perfects unto the end of the 
intellect and will But the illumination caused by an angel concerns the in- 
tellect, as was explained above, and therefore an angel is to he understood 
as cleansing from the defect of nescience in the intellect, and as perfecting 
unto the consummate end of the intellect, which is the known truth Thus 
Dionysius says that m the heavenly hnranhy the chaUcning of the in- 
jtrior essence is an tllumination of things unknown, that leads them to more 
pcrjtct knowledge'’' For instance, we might say that ciiiporeal sight is 
cleansed by the removal of darkness, illumined by the diffusion of light, and 
perfected by being brought to the perception of the colored thing 

Reply 01)} 2 One angel can induce another by persuasion to love God, 
as was explaiiieil above 

Reply Oil} 3 The Philosopher is speaking of the lower sensitive appetite, 
which can be moved by the superior intellectual appetite, because it be- 
longs to the same nature of the soul, and because the inferior appetite is a 
power in a corporeal organ But this does not apply to the angels 
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Third Article 

'WH£THE]il AN INFERIOR AN EEL CAN ILLUMINE A SUPERIOR 

ANGEL? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that an inferior anf'el can illumine a supenor 
angel For the ecclesiastical hierarchy is derived from, and represents, the 
heavenly hierarchy, and hence the heavenly Jerusalem is called our mother 
{Gal IV 26) But in the Church even superiors are illumined and taught 
by their inferiors, as the Apostle says (/ Tor mv 51) You may all prophesy 
one by one, that all may learn and all mav be exhorted Therefore, likewise 
in the heavenly hierarchy, the superiors can be illumined by inferiors 
Obj 2 Further, as the order of corporeal substances depends on the will 
of God, so also docs the order of spiritual substances But, as was said 
above, God sometimes acts oulMde the order of corporeal substances*” 
Therefore he also sometimes acts outside the order of spiritual substances, 
by illuinininE inferiors otheiwise than through their superiors Therefore 
in that way the inferiors illumined by God can illumine superiors 

Ohj 3 Further, one angel illumines the other to whom he turns, as was 
above explained But since this turning to another is voluntary, the highest 
angel can turn to the lowest passing over the others Therefore he can illu- 
mine him immediately, and thus the latter can illumine his superiors 

On the ( antrary, Dionysius says that this ts the divine unalterable law, 
that injirtur things arc led In God hv the superior 

I answer that, The inlerior angels never illumine the superior, but are 
always illumined by them The reason is, because, as was above explained, 
one order is under another, as cause is under cause, and hence as cause is 
ordered to cause, so is order to order Therefore there is no incongruity if 
sometimes anything is done outside the order of the inferior cause, that it 
be ordered to a superior cause, as in human affairs the command of the 
governor is passed over from obedience to the prince So it happens that God 
works miraculously outside the order of corporeal nature, in order that men 
may be ordered to the knowledge of Him But the passing over of the 
order that belongs to spiritual substances in no way belongs to the ordering 
of men to God, since the angelic operations are not made known to us, as 
are the operations of sensible bodies Thus the order which belongs to 
spiritual substances is never passed over bv God, sn that the inferiors are 
always moved by the superior, and not conversely 

Reply Obj i The ecclesiastical hierarchy imitates the heavenly in some 
degree, but not bv a perfect likeness For in the heavenly hierarchy the per- 
fection of the order is in proportion to its nearness to God Hence, those wha 
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are the nearer to God are the more sublime in grade, and more dear in 
knowledge, and nn that account the superiors are never illumined by the 
inferiors But in the ecdesiastical hierarchy, sometimes those who are 
the nearer to God m sanctity are in the lowest grade, and are not conspicu- 
ous for Science, and some also are eminent in one kind of science, and tad 
in another On this account superiors may be taught by inferiors 

Reply Obj 2 As was above explained, there is no similarity between 
what God does outside the order of corporeal nature, and that oi spiritual 
nature Hence the argument does not hold 

Reply Oh] 3 An angel turns voluntarily to illumine another angel, bul 
the angel’s will is always regulated by the divine law which established the 
order in the angels 


Fourlh Article 

WHETHER THE SUPERIOR ANGEL ILLUMINES THE INFERIOR 
AS REGARDS ALL HE HIMSELF KNOWS? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the superior angel does not illumine 
the inferior concerning all he himself knows For Dionysius says that the 
superior angels have a more universal knowledge, and the inferior a more 
particular and individual knowledge^’ But more is contained under a uni- 
versal knowledge than under a particular knowledge Therefore not all that 
the superior angels know is known by the inferior, through the illumina- 
tions of the superior 

Ob] 2 Further, the Master of the Sentences says that the superior 
angels had long known the mystery of the Incarnation, whereas the inferior 
angels did not know it until it was accomplished Thus we find that on 
some of the angels inquiring, as it were, in ignorance Who is this King of 
glory? other angels, who knew, answered The Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of glorv, as Dionysius expounds But this would not apply if the 
superior angels illumined the inferior concerning all they know themselves 
Therefore they do not do so 

Obj 3 Further, if the superior angels illumine the inferior about all they 
know, nothing that the superior angels know would be unknown to the in- 
ferior angels Therefore the superior angels could communicate nothing 
more to the inferior, which appears open to objection Therefore the su- 
perior angels illumine the inferior in all things 

On the contrary, Gregory says In that heavenly country, though there 
are some excellent gifts, yet nothing is held individually And IJicui v-ius 
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says Each heavenly essence commumcates to the tnfertor the gift derived 
from the superior, as was quoted above 

I answer that. Every creature participates in the divine goodness, so as to 
diffuse the good it possesses to others, for it is of the nature of good to 
communicate itself to others Hence corporeal agents also give their like- 
ness to others so far as they can Hence, the more an agent is established in 
the share of the divine goodness, so much the more dues it strive to transmit 
its perfections to others as far as possible Hence the Blessed Peter ad- 
monishes those who tiy grace share in the divine goodness, saying As every 
man hath received grace, ministering the same one to another, as good 
stewards 0] the mamjold grace uj God (/ Pd iv lo) hluch more therefore 
do the holy angels, who enjoy the plenitude of participation of the divine 
goodness, impart the same 'o those below them 
Nevertheless this gift 1 -, not received mi eyiellently by the inferior as by 
the superior angels Therefore the siiperiiir always remain in a higher order, 
and have a more perfect knowledge just as the teacher understands the 
same thing better than the pupil who barns from him 

Reply Ob} 1 The knowledge of the su|ieriiir angels is said to be more 
universal with reference to the more eminent mode of understanding 
Reply Obj 2 The Master’s words are nut to be so understood as if the 
mferiiir angels were entirely ignorant ol the mystery of the Incarnation, but 
that they did not know it as fuliv as the superior angels, and that they 
progressed in the knowledge of it afterwards when the mystery was accom- 
plished 

Reply Obj 3 Till the Judgment l)a\ some new things are always being 
revealed by Ond Lii the highest angels, Lonccrning the course of the world, 
and especially the salvation of the elect Hence there is always something 
for Ihe superior angels to make known to the inferior 
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THE SPEECH OF THE ANGELS 

[In Five Articles) 

We now cnnsider the speech of the angels Here there are five points rit in- 
quiry (i) Whether one angel speaks to another? (2) Whether the inferior 
speaks to the superior^ (3) Whether an angel speaks to God? (4) Whether 
the angelic speech is subject to local distance? (5) Whether all the speech 
of one angel to another is known to all? 

First Article 

WHETHER ONE ANCFL SPEAKS TO ANOTHER? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that one angel does not speak to another For 
Gregory says that, in the state of the resurrection, each one’s body null not 
hid? his mind from his fellows * Much less, therefore, is one angel's mind 
hidden from another But speech manifests to another what lies hidden in 
the mind Therefore it is not necessary that one angel should speak to an- 
other 

Obj 2 Further, speech is twofold interior, whereby one speaks to one- 
self, and e\terior, whereby one speaks to another But exterior speech takes 
place by some sensible sign, as by voice, or gesture, or some bodily member, 
as the tongue, nr the fingers, and this cannot ajiply to the angels Therefore 
one angel does not speak to another 

Ob] 3 Further, the speaker incites the hearer to listen to what he says 
But it does not appear that one angel incites another to listen, for this 
happens among us by some sensible sign Therefore one angel does not 
speak to another 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (j Cor xiii i) If I speak with the 
tongues of nun and of angels 

1 answer that, The angels speak in a certain way But, as Gregory says 
It IS fitting that our mind, rising above the properties of bodily speech, 
should be lifted to the sublime and unknown methods of intirior speeeh- 

To understand how one angel speaks to another, we must consider that, 
as we explained above when treating of the actions and powers of the soul, 
the will moves the intellect to its operation? Now an intelligible object is 
present to the intellect in three ways first, habitually, or in the memory, 
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as Augustine says,* secondly, as actually considered or conceived, thirdly, 
as related to something else Now it is clear that the intelligible object 
passes from the first to the second stage by the command of the will, and 
hence in the definition of habit these words occur, djhtch anyone uses when 
he itnlls ' So, too, the intelligible object passes Irom the second to the third 
stage by the will f or by the will the concept of the mind is ordered to 
something else, as, for instance, either to the performing of an action, nr to 
being made known to another Now when the nund turns to the actual con- 
sideration of what It knows habitually, then a person speaks to himself, 
for the concept of the mind is called the interior word And by the fact that 
the concept of the angelic mind is ordered to be made known to another 
by the will of the angel himself, the concept of one angel is made known to 
another, and in this way one angel speaks to another For to speak to an- 
other means nothing other than to make known the mental concept to 
another 

Reply Ob] i Our mental concept is hidden by a twofold obstacle The 
first IS in the will, which lan retain the rooeept of the intellect within, or 
can direct it externally In this way tind alone can see the mind of another, 
according to / Cor ii ii What man Ininoith the things nl a man, but the 
spirit oj a man that is in him/ The other obstacle whereby the mental con- 
cept is excluded fiiim another oiu s knowledge comes from the body, and 
so it happens that even when the will dnetts the concept of the mind to be 
made known, it is not at onie made known to another, but some sensible 
sign must be used Gregory alludes to 'his f u t when he says T o other ryes 
we seem to stand alooj as thnui’h bfhnid tin wall of the tindv, and when 
we wish to make ourKhes knmtn we go nut as it were by the door oj the 
tongue to show what we really an Hut an angel is under no such obstacle, 
and so he can make his rnneept known to another at once 

Reply Obj 2 External speech, made liy the voice, is a necessity for us 
because of the obstacle of the hnih Hum it does not befit an angel, but 
only interior speech does, which ini hides nut only the interior speech by 
mental concept, but also its being orilerid to another’s knowledge by the 
will So the tongue of an angel ixprtssis metaphorically the angel's power 
bv whiih he manifests his mental 1 iini ept 

Ri pis' Ob] j There is no need to draw the attention of the good angels, 
inasmuch as they always see each other in the Word, for as one always sees 
the other, so he alwavs sees whil is ihrteted tu himself But because even 
in the state of nature they could speak to each other, and because even now 
the had angels speik to each other, we must say that the intellect is moved 
by the intelligible obiect just as sense is affected by the sensible object 
Therefore, as sense is aroused bv the sensible object, so the mind of an 
angel can be aroused to attention by some intelligible power 
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ANGELIC SPEECH 


991 


Second Article 

WHETHEH THE INFEKIDR ANOEL SPEAKS TO THE SUPERIOR? 

R^e proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the inferior angel does not speak to the 
superior For on the text fi Cor xiii i) , If I speak with the tongues of mrn 
and of angels, the Gloss remarks that the speech of the angels is an illu- 
mination by which the superior illumines the inferior ’’ But the inferior never 
illumines the superior, as was above explained ® Therefore neither do the 
inferior speak to the superior 

Obj 2 Further, as was said above," to illumine means merely to acquaint 
one man with what is known to another, and this is to speak Therefore to 
speak and to illumine are the same, so the same conclusion follows 

Ob] 3 Further, Gregory says God speaks to the angels by the very fact 
that He shouis to their hearts His hidden and invisible things But this is 
to illumine them Therefore, whenever God speaks, He illumines In the 
same way every angelic speech is an illumination Therefore an inferior an- 
gel can in no way speak to a superior angel 

On the contrary, According to the exposition of Dionysius,’' the inferior 
angels said to the superior Who is this King of Glory (Fj xxiii id)? 

I answer that. The inferior angels can speak to the superior To make 
this clear, we must consider that all angelic illumination is angelic 
speech On the other hand, not all speech is an illumination, because, as 
we have said, for one angel to speak to another angel means nothing else 
but that by his own will he directs his mental concept in such a way that it 
becomes known to the other Now what the mind conceives may be reduced 
to a twofold principle to God Himself, Who is the primal truth, and to 
the will of the one who understands, whereby we actually consider anything 
But because truth is the light of the intellect, and God Himself is the rule 
of all truth, hence it is that the manifestation of what is conceived by the 
mind, as depending on the primary truth, is both speech and illumination, 
as when one man says to another Heaven was created by God, or, Man is 
an animal The manifestation, however, of what depends on the will of the 
une who understands cannot be called an illummatiun, but is only a 
speech, as when one says to another I wish to learn this, I wish to do this 
or that The reason is that the created will is not a light, nor a rule of truth, 
but participates in light Hence to communicate what comes from the cre- 
ated will IS not, as such, an illumination For to know what you may will, 
■or what you may understand, does not belong to the perfection of my in- 
tellect, but only to know the truth in reality 

Now It IS clear that the angels are called superior or inferior by com- 
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parison with this principle, God, and therefore illuminatian, which depends 
on the principle which is God, is conveyed only by the superior angels to 
the inferior But as regards the will as the principle, he who wills is first 
and supreme, and therefore the manifestation of what belongs to the will is 
conveyed to others by the one who wills In this manner both the superior 
angels speak to the inferior, and the inferior speak to the superior 
From this clearly appear the replies to the first and second objections 
Rpplv Ob) 3 Everj speech of God to the angels is an illumination For, 
since the will of God 15 the rule uf truth, it belongs to the perfection and 
illuminatiQn ul the created mind to know even what God wills But the 
same does not apply tii the will ot the angels, as was enplained above 


Tlnril Arlicli 

WHETHER AN ANCIL SPF'IKS TO ODD? 

Wc proceed thus to thr Third Irlicli — 

Objection 1 It wnuLl seem that an angel does not speak to God For 
speech makes known something in another But an angel cannot make 
known anytliing to God, W ho knows all things Therefore an .angel does not 
speak to Gnd 

Ob) 2 lurlher, tn speak is to direct the mental concept to another, as 
was shown ihnve But an angel always iiiders his menial concept to God 
So if all angel speaks to God, he always speaks to Gnd, which m some ways 
appears to be unreasonable, since an angel sometimes speaks to another 
angel Therefore 11 seems thil an angel nevei speaks to God 

On the contrary It is written 1 i^J The angel 0] the Lord an- 

swered and said 0 Lord of hosts, hod' long wilt Thou not have rarrrv on 
Jerusahmf Iherefoie an angel spcsiks tn liiul 

I answer that, \s was said aboci the angel speaks by ordering his mental 
cuncept 1(1 some olhei being \ow one thing is ordered to another m a two- 
fold manner In one way, for Ihe purpose of giving one thing to another, as 
in natural things the agent is oiilereil to the patient, and tn human speech 
the teacher is ordered In the ilisiiple and m this sense an angel in no wa> 
speaks tn f.ixi eilhcr of what cniiierns Ihe truth, or of whatever depends on 
the created will , because Gixl is the principle and source of all truth and of 
everv will In aniuher waj , one thing is ordered to another tn receive some- 
thing, as in natural things that which is recejitive is ordered to the agent, 
and in human speech the disciple tn thi teacher and in this wav an angel 
speaks to God, either bv consulting the divine will about what ought to be 
done, or by admiring the divine excellence which he can never comprehend 
Thus Gregory says that the angels speak to God when, by contemplating 
uihat above themsclvis, thiy rise to a movement of admiration 
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Reply Oh] i Speech is not always for the purpose of making something 
known to another, but is sometimes ultimately ordered to the purpose of 
having something maniiested to the speaker himself, as when the disciples 
ask instruction from the teacher 

Reply Ob] 1 The angels are always speaking to God m the sense of 
praising and admiring Him and His wniks, but they speak to Him by con- 
sulting Him about what ought to be done whenever they have to perform 
any new work, concerning which they desire illumination 


Fourth Article 

WHETHEH LOCAL DISTANCE INFLUENCES THE ANGELIC 
SPEECH? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that local distance affects the angelic speech 
For as Damascene says An angel works where he u” But speech is an 
angelic operation Therefore, as an angel is in a determinate place, it seems 
that an angel s speech is limited by the bounds of that place 
Ob] 2 Further, a speaker cries out because of the distance of the 
hearer But it is said of the Seraphim that they cried one to another (Da vi 
Therefore in the angelic speech local distance has some effect 
On the contrary, It is said that the rich man in hell spoke to Abraham, 
notwithstanding the local distance (L«^e xvi 24) Much less therefore does 
local distance impede the speech of one angel to another 

I answer that, The angelic speech consists in an intellectual operation, as 
was explained above Now intellectual operation in an angel abstracts from 
the here and now For even our own intellectual operation takes place by 
abstraction from the here and now, except accidentally on the part of the 
phantasms, which do not exist at all in an angel But in that which is ab- 
stracted from here and now, neither difference of time nor local distance has 
any influence whatever Hence in the angelic speech local distance is no 
impediment 

Reply Ob] i The angelic speech, as was above explained, is interior, 
but It IS perceived by another, and therefore it exists in the angel who 
speaks, and consequently where the angel is who speaks But just as local 
distance does not prevent one angel from seeing another, so neither di>es it 
prevent an angel from perceiving what is directed to him on the part of an- 
other, and this is to perceive his speech 

Reply Ob] 2 The cry mentioned IS not a bodily voice raised by reason of 
the local distance, but is taken to signify the magnitude of what is said, or 
the intensity of the affection, according to what Gregory says The leu one 
desires, the less one cries out 
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FifLh Article 

WHETHES ALL THE ANGELS KNOW WHAT DNE SPEAKS TO 
AN OTHEH ? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article — 

Objection i It wauld seem that all the angels knnw what one speaks to 
another For unequal local distance is the reason why all men do not know 
what one man says to another But in the angelic speech local distance has 
no effect, as was explained above Therefore all the angels know what one 
speaks to another 

Ob] 2 Further, all the angels have intellectual power in common 
So if the mental concept of one ordered to another is known by one, it is 
for the same reason known by all 

Obj 3 Further, illumination IS a kind of speech But the illumination of 
one angel by another extends to all the angels because, as Dionysius says 
Each one oj the heavenly hemgs (oinmuntcates what he learns to the 
others Therefore the speech of one angel to another extends to all 

On the contrary, One man can speak to another alone Much more can 
this be the case among the angels 

I answer that. As was explained above, the mental concept of one angel 
can be perceived by another when the angel who possesses the concept re- 
fers It by his will tn another Now a thing can be ordered through some 
cause to one thing and not to another fonsequently, the concept of one 
angel may be known by one and not bv another, and therefore an angel 
can perceive the speech of one angel lii another, while others do not, not 
through the obstacle of local distance, but because of such an ordination 
on the part of the will, as was explained above 

From this appear the replies to the first and second objections 

Reply Obj 3 IlluminaLicm is of those truths that emanate from the 
first rule of truth, which is the principle common to all the angels, and in 
that way all illumination is cnmniiin to all But speech may be of some- 
thing ordered to the principle of the created will, and this is proper to each 
angel, and in this way it is not necessary that these speeches should be 
common to all 
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THE ANGELIC DEGREES OF HIERARCHIES AND ORDERS 
{In Eight Articles) 

We next cnnsider the degrEES of ths angsb in thEir hiErarchiES and ordErs, 
far it was said abovE that thE siipenar angsls illuminE the inferior angels, 
and not conversely ^ 

Under this head there are eight points of inquiry (i) Whether all the 
angels belong to one hierarchy? (2) Whether in one hierarchy there is only 
one order? (3) Whether in one order there are many angels? (4) Whether 
the distinction of hierarchies and orders is natural? (5) The names and 
properties of each order ( 5 ) The comparison of the orders to one another 
(7) Whether the orders will outlast the Day of Judgment? (§) Whether 
men are taken up into the angelic orders? 

First Article 

WHETHER ALL THE ANCELS ARE OF ONE HIERARCHY? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that all the angels belong to one hierarchy 
For since the angels are supreme among creatures, it is evident that they are 
ordered for the best But the best ordering of a multitude is for it to be 
governed by one authority, as the Philosopher shows “ Therefore as a 
hierarchy is nothing but a sacred principality, it seems that all the angels 
belong to one hierarchy 

Obj 2 Further, Dionysius says that hierarchy is order, knowledge and 
action^ But all the angels agree in being all ordered to God, Whom they 
know, and by Whom in their actions they are ruled Therefore all the angels 
belong to one hierarchy 

Obj 3 Further, the sacred principality called hierarchy is to be found 
among men and angels But all men are of one hierarchy Therefore like- 
wise all the angels are of one hierarchy 

On the contrary, Dionysius distinguishes three hierarchies of angels * 

I answer that. Hierarchy means a sacred principality, as was above ex- 
plained Now principality includes two things the ruler himself and the 
multitude ordered under the ruler Therefore because there is one God, 
ruler not only of all the angels but also of men and all creatures, so there 
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IS DDE hierarchy, nnt nnly nf all the angels, but also nf all rational creatures, 
whu can be participatnrs of sacred things For as Augustine says There 
art two elites, that ts, two societies, one of the good angels and men, the 
other of the wifkid '' 

But li we consider the principality on the part ol the multitude ordered 
under the ruler, then principality is said to be one according as the multi- 
tude can be subject in ou" way to the government of the prince And those 
that cannot be govirned in the same wa> bv a ruler belong to different prin- 
cipalities And thus, under one king there are different cities, which are 
governed by different laws and administrators Now it is evident that men 
do not receive the divine illuminations m the same way as do the angels, for 
the angels receive them in their intelligible purity whereas men receive them 
under sensible signs, as Dionysius says '■ Therefore there must needs be a 
distinction between the human and the angelic hierarchy 

In the same manner we distinguish three angelic hierarchies For it was 
shown above, in treating of angelic knowledge, that the superior angels 
have a mure universal knowledge of the truth than the inferior angels^ 
This universal knowledge has three grariis among the angels For the ex- 
emplars of things concerning whiih the angels are illumined can be con- 
sidered in a threefold manner Iirst, as proceeding from God as the first 
universal principle This modi' of knowledge belongs to the first hierarchy, 
connected immediately with God, and, ns it wire, placed in the vestibule of 
God, as Diiinvsius saws'* ‘saondlv an in ding as these exemjilars depend 
on universal erected cacKes which in --nme wav are already multiplied, 
and this mode belongs to the second hierarchy Thirdly, according as these 
exemplars are apfdied to partiiular things as depending on their causes, 
and this mode tiehmgs to the lowest hierarchv All this will ippear more 
clearly whm we tipat of e<nh of the orders In this way are the hierarchies 
distinguished on the part nf the multitude of subjects 

Hen ce it IS clear that those err and speak against the opinion nf Dionysius 
who place a hierarchy cn the divine rer-.iins, and call it the superielestial 
hierarchy" For m the divine rcisons there exists indeed, a natural order, 
but there is no hierarchical order, fur as Dionysius says The hierarchical 
ordtr IS JO direitid that some hi ifriciurd, illuminid and pcrjicted, and 
that ol/iirs ilransc, illummi and pirfrit And far be it from us to apply 
to tins the divine reisiinst 

R( p!\' (Mij I This objection considers principality on the part of the 
ruler, masiiuuh as a multitude is best ruled by one ruler, as the Philosopher 
asserts in those passages 
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Reply Oh] 2 As regards knowing God Himself, Whom all see in one 
way — that is, in His Essence — there is no hierarchical distinction among 
the angels, but there is such a distinction as regards the exemplars of 
created things, as was explained above 

Reply Ob] 3 All men are of one species, and have one connatural mode 
□f understanding But this is not the case in the angels, and hence the same 
argument does not apply to both 


Second Article 

WHETHER THERE ARE SEVERAL ORDERS IN ONE 
HIERAHCHY? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that in the one hierarchy there are not several 
orders For when a definition is multiplied, the thing defined is also multi- 
plied But a hierarchy is an order, as Dionysius says Therefore, if there are 
many orders, there H not one hierarchy only, but many 

Ob) 2 Further, different orders are different grades, and grades among 
spirits are constituted by different spiritual gifts But among the angels all 
the spiritual gifts are common to all, for nothing is possessed individually 
Therefore there are not different orders of angels 

Oh] 3 Further, in the ecclesiastical hierarchy the orders are distin- 
guished according to the actions of ilransing, Mumming and perjccting 
For the order of deacons is cleansing, the order of priests is illumining, 
and of bishops perjccting, as Dionysius says ''' But each of the angels 
cleanses, illumines and perfects Therefore there is no distinction of orders 
among the angels 

On the contrary, The Apostle says [Ephes 1 20, zi) that God has set the 
Man Christ above all principality and power, and virtue, and dominion. 
Now these are the various orders of the angels, and some of them belong to 
one hierarchy, as will be explained 

I answer that, As was explained above, one hierarchy is one principality 
— that IS, one multitude ordered in one way under the government of one 
ruler Now such a multitude would not be ordered, but confused, if there 
were not in it different orders So the nature of a hierarchy requires diversity 
of orders This diversity of orders arises from the diversity of offices and 
actions W'e see this in one city where there are different orders according to 
the different actions , for there is one order of those who judge, and another 
of those who fight, and another of those who labor in the fields, and so 
forth 

But although one city thus comprises several orders, all may be reduced to 
three, when we consider that every multitude has a beginning, a middle and 
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an end So in every city, a threefold order of men is to be seen Some nf 
them are supreme, as ihe nobles, others are the last, as the common people, 
while others hold a place between these, as the middle-class [populus ho- 
norabtlts] In the same way, we find in each angelic hierarchy the orders 
distinguished according to their actions and offices, and all this diversity is 
reduced to three — namely, to the summit, the middle and the base, and so 
in every hierarchy Dionysius places three orders 

Reply Ob} i Order is twofold In one way it is taken as the order com- 
prehending in itself different grades, and in that way a hierarchy is called 
an order In another way one grade is called an order, and in that sense the 
several orders of one hierarchy are so called 
Reply Ob] 2 All things are possessed in common by the angelic society, 
some things, however, are held more excellently by some than by others 
Now each gift is more perfectly possessed by the one who can communicate 
it than by the one who cannot communicate it as the hot thing which can 
communicate heat is more pierfect than what is unable to give heat And 
the more perfectly anyone can communicate a gift, the higher grade he 
occupies, as he is in the more perfect grade nf teaching who can teach a 
higher science By this similitude we can reckon the diversity of grades or 
orders among the angels, according to their different offices and actions 
Reply Ob] j The inferinr angel is superior to the highest man of our 
hierarchy, according to the words, Ih that n the lisstr in the kingdom of 
heaven is griater than hi —namely, John the Baptist, than whom there hath 
not risen a greater among tlnm that or. born of vionun [Matt xi n) 
Hence the lesser angel of the heavenlv hierarchy can not only cleanse, but 
also illumine and perfect, and in a higher way than can the orders of our 
hierarchy Thus the heayiiily orriiis are not distinguished by reason of 
these, but by reason of other differentes m their acts 


Third Arlick 

WHETHER THERE ARE “VNCELS IN ONE ORDER? 

We proceed thus to the Third -Irltch — 

Objection i It seems that there are not many angels in one order For 
It was shown above that all the angels are unequal But equals belong to 
one order Therefore there are not many angels in one order 

06; 2 Further, it is superfluinis for a thing to be done by many which 
can be done sufficiently by one But that which belongs to one angelic office 
can be done sufficiently by one angel, and so much more sufficiently than 
the one sun does what belongs to the office of the sun, according as the angel 
IS more perfect than a heavenly body It, therefore, the orders are distin- 
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guished by their affices, as was stated abnve, several angels m one order 
would be superfluous 

06 ; 3 Further, it was said above that all the angels are unequal There- 
fore, if several angels (for instance, three or four) are of one order, the 
lowest one of the superior order will be more akin to the highest □[ the 
inferior order than with the highest of his own order, and thus he does not 
seem to be more of one order with the latter than with the former There- 
fore there are not many angels of one order 

On ths contrary, It is written The Seraphim cried to one another [Isa 
VI 3) Therefore there are many angels in the one order of the Seraphim 
I answer that, Whoever knows anything perfectly is able to distinguish 
its acts, powers, and nature, down to the minutest details, whereas he who 
knows a thing in an imperfect manner can distinguish it only in a geneial 
way, and only as regards a few points Thus, one who knows natural things 
imperfectly can distinguish their orders in a general way, placing the heav- 
enly bodies in one order, inanimate inferior bodies in another, plants in 
another, and animals in another, while he who knows natural things per- 
fectly is able to distinguish different orders in the heavenly bodies them- 
selves, and in each of the other orders 

Now our knowledge of the angels is imperfect, as Dionysius says Hence 
we can distinguish the angelic offices and orders only in a general way, and 
so we place many angels in one order But if we knew the offices and dis- 
tinctions of the angels perfectly, we should know perfectly that each angel 
has his own office and his own order among things, and much more so than 
any star, though this be hidden from us 

Reply Ob] 1 All the angels of one order are in some way equal, namely, 
according to the common likeness according to which they are placed in 
that order, but absolutely speaking they are nut equal Hence Dionysius 
says that in one and the same order of angels there are those who are first, 
middle and last 

Reply Ob] 2 That special distinction of orders and offices, wherein each 
angel has his own office and order, is hidden from us 

Reply Ob] 3 As in a surface which is partly white and partly black, the 
two parts on the borders of white and black are more akin as regards their 
position than any other two white parts, but are less akin in quality, so two 
angels who are on the boundary of two orders are more akin in propmqiiilv 
of nature than one of them is akin to the others of its own order, but less 
akin in their fitness for similar offices, which fitness, indeed, extends to a 
definite limit 
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Fourth Article 

whether the distinction df hierarchies and orders 
COMES from the ANDELIC NATURE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the riistmctinn of hierarchies and of 
orders is not from the nature ol the anijels Fur hierarchy is a sacred 
principality, and Dionysius places in its definition that it approaches a 
resemblance to God, as jar as may be But sanctity and resemblance to 
God IS in the angels by grace, and not by nature Therefore the distinction 
of hierarchies and orders in the angels is by grace, and not by nature 

Obj 2 further, the Seraphim are railed ardent or ablaze, as Diony- 
sius says'" This belongs to charity which comes not from nature but 
from grace, for it is poured forth in our hearts bv the Holy Ghost Who is 
given to Us {Rom v s) This is said not only of holy men, but also of the 
holy angels, as Augustine says ■" Therefore the angelic orders are not from 
nature, but from grace 

Obj 3 Further, the ecclesiastical hierarchv is copied from the heavenly 
But the orders among men tre not from nature, but by the gift of grace, 
for It IS not a natural gift for one to he a bishop, and another a priest, and 
another a deacon Therefore neither in the angels are the orders from nature, 
but from grace only 

On the contrary. The Master says that an angelic order is a multitude of 
heavenly spirits, who an tikmed to ia,h other fiv some gift of grace, just 
as they agree also in the partnipation of natural gifts Therefore the 
distinction of orders among the angels is not only by gifts of grace, but 
also by gifts of nature 

I answer that. The order of governinent, which is the order of a multitude 
under authority, is derived from its end Now the end of the angels may 
be considered in two wars First aiuirdiiig to the aliilitv of their nature to 
know and love God by natural knowh dge and love, and according to 
their relation to this end the orders of the angels are distinguished by 
natural gifts Secondly, the end of the angelic multitude can be taken from 
what IS above their natural powers, which consists in the vision of the 
divine essence, and 111 the chanueless fruition ol His goodness To this 
end they can reach only by grace Hence, as regards this end, the orders 
in the angels are adequately distinguished by the gifts of grace, but dis- 
positively by natural gifts, for to the angels are given giatuitous gifts 
according to the capacity of their natural gifts, which is not the case with 
men, as w'as above explained Hence among men the orders are distin- 
guished according to gratuitous gifts onK and not according to natural gifts 

From the above the replies to the objections are evident 
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IDOI 


Fifth Article 

WHETHER THE QRDERS OF THE ANGELS ARE PROPERLY 

NAMED? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the orders nf the angels are nnt properly 
named For all the heavenly spirits are called 4 ngeh and Virtues and h(av- 
enly Powers,-^ but common names should not be apprnpriaLeil to individ- 
uals Therefore the orders of the Angels and the Virtues are ineptly named 
Obj 2 Further, it belongs to God alone tn be Lord, according to Ihe 
words, Know ye that the Lord He is God (Fj xcix 3 ) Therefore one order 
of the heavenly spirits is not properly called Dominations 

Ob] 3 Further, the name Domination seems to imply government, and 
likewise the names Principalities and Powers Therefore these three names 
do not seem to be properly applied to three orders 

Ob] 4 Further, archangels are as it were angel princes Therefore this 
name ought not to be given to any other order than to the Principalities 
Ob] 5 Further, the name Seraphim is derived from ardor, which per- 
tains to chanty, and the name Cherubim from science But charity and 
science are gifts common to all the angels Therefore they ought not to 
be names of any particular orders 

Ob] 6 Further, Thrones are seats But from the fact that God is known 
and loved by the rational creature He is said to sit within it Therefore 
there ought not to he any order of Thrones besides the Cherubim and 
Seraphim Therefore it appears that the orders of angels are not properly 
named 

On the contrary is the authority of Holy Scripture wherein they aie so 
named For the name Seraphim is found in Isaias vi 2 , the name Cherubim 
in Ezechtcl 1 [cj x 15, 20], Thrones in Colpssians 1 16, Dominations, 
Viitucs, Powirs and Principalities are mentioned in Fphestans 1 21, the 
name irihangds in the canonical epistle of St Jude (g), and the name 
Angels IS found in many places of Scripture 
I answer that. As Dionysius says, in the names of the angelic orders it is 
necessary to observe that the proper name of each order expresses its 
property Now to see what is the property of each order, we must con- 
sider that m ordered things, something may be found in a threefold manner 
by way of property, by way of excess, and by way of participation A thing 
is said to be in another by way of property, if it is adequate and propor- 
tionate to its nature, by excess when an attribute is less than that to 
which it IS attributed, but is possessed thereby in an eminent manner, as 
we have stated concerning all the names which are attributed to God,-’ 
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by particlpatlan, when an attribute is piossessed by samethmg nat fully but 
partially, as holy men are called gods by participation Therefore, if any- 
thing IS to be called by a name designating its property, it ought not to be 
named from what it participates imperfectly, nor from that which it 
possesses in excess, but from that which is equal to it For instance, when 
we wish properly to name a man, we should call him a rational substance, 
but not an intellectual substance, which is the proper name of an angel, 
for simple intelligence belongs to an angel as a property, and to a man by 
participation Nor again do we call him a sensible substance, which is the 
proper name of a brute, for sense is less than the property of a man, and 
belongs to man in a more excellent way than to other animals 

So we must consider that in the angelic orders all spiritual perfections 
are common to all the angels, and that they are all more excellently in the 
superior than in the inferior angels But, as in these perfections there are 
grades, the superior perfection belongs to the superior order as its property, 
whereas it belongs to the inferior by parlicipation, and conversely, the 
inferior perfection belongs to the inferior order as its property, and to the 
superior by way of excess Hence, the superior order is denominated from 
the superior peifection 

So in this way Dionysius explains the names of the orders according as 
they befit the spiritual perfections they signify-'’ Gregory, on the other 
hand, in expounding these names seems In regard more the exterior minis- 
trations, for he says that Angels arc so called as announcing the least 
things, and the Arihangels, the grcal(st, b\ the Virtues miracles are 
wrought, by the Powers hostili powers are repulsed , and the Principalities 
preside over the good spirits themselves -' 

Reply Ob) l Angel means messenger So all the heavenly spirits, so 
far as they make known divine things, are called angels But the superior 
angels enjoy a certain excellence, as regards this manifestation, from which 
the superior orders are denominated The lowest order of angels possess no 
excellence above the common manifestation, and therefore it is denominated 
from manifestation alone, and thus the common name remains as it were 
proper to the lowest order, as Dionysius says Dr we may say that the 
lowest order can he specially called the order of angels, inasmuch as they 
announce things to us immediately 

Virtue can be taken in two ways First, commonly, considered as the 
medium between the essence and the operation, and in that sense all the 
hea\ enly' spirits are called heavenly virtues, as also heavenly essences 
Secondly, as meaning a certain excellence ol strength, and thus it is the 
proper name of an angelic order Hence Dionysius says’" that the name 
‘virtues’ signifies a certain virile and immovable strength, first, in regard 
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to those divine operations which befit them, secondly, in regard to re- 
ceiving divine gifts Thus it signifies that they undertake fearlessly the 
divine behests appointed to them, and this seems to imply strength o[ mind 

Reply Oh; 2 As Dionysius says Domtnatwn is attributed to God 1)1 
a special manner, by way oj excess but the divine Scripture gives the mnn 
illustrious heavenly princes the name oj Lord bv j aitnipation, through 
whom the inferior angels receive the divine gijts ” Hence Dionysius also 
states that the name Domination means first a certain libirty, free jroin 
servile condition and common subjection, such as that of plebeians, anil 
from tyrannical oppression, endured sometimes even by the great Secrmilly, 
It signifies a certain rigid and inflexible supremacy which does not hind to 
any servile act, or to the act of those who arc subject to or oppresud Av 
tyrants Thirdly, it signifies the desire and participation oj the true domin- 
ion which belongs to Gad'- In the same way, the name of each order signi- 
fies the participation of what belongs to God, as the name Virtues signi- 
fies the participation of the divine virtue, and the same principle applies 
to the rest 

Reply Obj 3 The names Domination, Power and Principality belong 
to government in different ways The place of a lord is only to prescribe 
what la to be done So Gregory says that some companies of the angels, be- 
cautc others aic subject in obrdunce to them, are called Dominations ” The 
name Power points out a kind of order, according to what the Apostle says. 
He that resisteth the power, resistith the ordination of God \Rom xiii 2) 
And so Dionysius says that the name Power signifies a kind of ordination 
both as regards the reception of divine things, and as regards the divine 
actions performed by superiors towards inferiors, by leading them up- 
ward " Therefore, to the order of Powers it belongs to regulate what is to 
be done by those who are subject to them To preside \principari], as 
Gregory says, is to he fust among others?' as being first m carrying nul 
what IS ordered to be done And so Dionysius says that the name of Pnnn- 
palitics signifies one who leads in a sacred older For those who lead 
others, being first among them, are properly called print is, according to 
the words, Princes went before joined with singers [Ps Ivvii 26) 

Reply Obj 4 The Archangels, according to Dionysius, are between 
the Principalities and the Angels A mean compared to one extreme 
seems like the other, as participating in the nature of both extremes, anil 
thus tepid seems cold compared to hot, and hot compared to cold “'O the 
irchangcls are called the angel princes, since they are princes as regards 
the \ngcls, and angels as regards the Principalities But according to 
Gregory, they are called Archangels, because they preside over the one 
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order of the Angels, as announcing great things, and the Prtncipalittes are 
so called as presiding over all the heavenly Virtues who fulfill the divine 
commands 

Reply Ob] 5 The name Seraphim does not come from charity only, 
but from the excess of charity, expressed hy the term ardor or fire Hence 
Dionysius expounds the name Seraphim according to the properties of 
fire containing an excess of heat™ Now in fire we may consider three 
things First, the movement which is upwards and continuous This signi- 
fies that they are home inflexibly towards God Secondly, the active force 
which IS heat, which is not found in fire bj' itself, but exists with a certain 
sharpness, as being of most penetrating action, and reaching even to the 
smallest things, and as it were, with superabundant fervor Thus is signified 
the action of the Seraphim exercised powerfully upon those who are sub- 
ject to them, rousing them to a like fervor, and cleansing them wholly by 
their heat Thirdly, we consider in fire its brightness, which signifies that 
these angels have in themselves an inextinguishable light, and that they also 
perfectly illumine others 

In the same way, the name Cherubim comes from a certain excess of 
science, and hence it is interpreted fullness of science This Dionysius 
expounds in regard to four things the perfect vision of God, the full re- 
ception of the divine light, their tontemplation in God of the beauty of 
the divine order, and in regard to the fact that, possessing this science 
fully, they pour it forth copioush' upon others 

Reply Ob] 6 The order of the Thronis excels the inferior orders as 
having an immediate knowledge of the exemplars of the divine works, 
whereas the Cherubim have the excellence of science and the Seraphim 
the excellence of ardor And although these two excellent attributes include 
the third, yet the gift belonging to the Thrones does not include the other 
two, and so the order of the Thrones is distinguished from the orders of 
the Cherubim and the Seraphim lor it is a common rule in all things that 
the excellence of the inferior is contained in the superior, but not conversely 
However, Dionysius explains the mnie Thrones by its likeness to material 
seats,'" in which we may consider four things First, the site, because seats 
are raised above the earth, and so the angels who are called Thrones are 
raised up to the immediate knowledge of the exemplars of things in God 
Secondlv, because in material seats is displayed strength, since a person 
sits firmly on them But here the reverse is the case for the angels them- 
selves are made firm by God Thirdly, because the seat receives him who 
sits thereon, and he can be carried thereupon, and so the angels receive 
God in themselves, and in a certain way bear Him to the inferior creatures 
Fourthly, because in its shape a seat is open on one side to receive the one 
sitting, and thus the angels are promptly open to receive God and to 
serve Him 
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Sixth Article 

whether the grades dp the orders are properlv 
ASSIGNED ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection i It would SBem that the grades of the ardErs are not properly 
assigned For the order of prelates is the highest But the names of 
Dominations, Principalities and Powers of themselves imply prelacy 
Therefore these orders ought to be supreme 

06; 2 Further, the nearer an order is to God, the higher it is But the 
order of Thrones is the nearest to God, for nothing is nearer to the one 
sitting than the seat Therefore the order of the Thrones is the highest 

06/ 3 Further, knowledge comes before love, and intellect is higher 
than will Therefore the order of Cherubim seems to be higher than the 
Seraphim 

Ob] 4 Further, Gregory places the Principalities above the Powers*^ 
These therefore are not placed immediately above the archangels, as Diony- 
sius says 

On the contrary, Dionysius places in the highest hierarchy the Seraphim 
as the first, the Cherubim as the middle, the Thrones as the last, m the 
middle hierarchy he places the Dominations, as the first, the Virtues in the 
middle, the Powers last, in the lowest hierarchy the Principalities first, 
then the Archangels, and lastly the Angels** 

I answer that, The grades of the angelic orders are assigned by Gregory 
and Dionysius, who agree as regards all except the Principalities and 
Virtues For Dionysius places the Virtues beneath the Dominations, and 
above the Powers, and the Principalities beneath the Powers and above the 
Archangels Gregory, however, places the Principalities between the 
Dominations and the Powers, and the Virtues between the Powers and the 
Archangels*'^ Both of these distributions may claim authority from the 
words of the Apostle, who enumerates \Ephes 1 zo, 21) the middle orders, 
beginning from the lowest, saying that God set him, i e , Christ, on His right 
hand in the heavenly places above all Principality and Power, and Virtue, 
and Dominion Here he places Virtues between Powers and Dominations, 
according to the placing of Dionysius Writing however to the Colossians 
|i iS), numbering the same orders from the highest, he says Whether 
Thrones, or Dominations, or Principalities , or Powers, all things were 
created by Him and in Him Here he places the Principalities between 
Dominations and Powers, as does also Gregory 

Let us then first examine the reason for the ordering of Dionysius Here we 
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must absEFve that, as we said above, the highest hierarchy contemplates the 
exemplars of things in Gad Himself, the second in the universal causes, 
and the third in their application to particular effects And because God 
IS the end not only of the angelic ministrations, but alsd of the whole 
creation, it belongs to the first hierarchy to consider the end, to the middle 
one belongs the universal disposition of what is to be done, and to the 
last belongs the application of this disposition to the effect, which is the 
carrying out of the work For it is clear that these three tnings exist in 
every kind of operation So Dionysius, considering the properties of the 
orders as derived from their names, placed in the first hierarchy those 
orders whose names are taken from their relation to God, namely, the 
Seraphim, Cherubim and Thrones, he placed in the middle hierarchy 
those orders whose names denote a certain kind of common government or 
disposition, the Dominations, \trlui r, and Towers, and he placed in the 
third hierarchy the orders whose names denote the execution of the work, 
namely, the Principalities, Angels and Archangels 

As regards the end, three things may be considered For firstly we con- 
sider the end, then we acquire perfect knowledge of the end, and thirdly we 
fix our intention on the end, of which the second is by addition to the first, 
and the third by addition to both And because God is the end of creatures, 
as the leader is the end of an armv, as the Philosopher says,'** so a some- 
what similar order may be seen in human affairs For there are some who 
enjoy the dignity of being able with familiarity to approach the king or 
leader, others in addition are privileged to know his secrets, and others 
above these always abide with him, in a close union According to this 
similitude, we can understand the ilisposilion in the orders of the first 
hierarchy for the Thrones are raised up so as to be the familiar recipients 
of God 111 themselves, in the sense of knowing immediately the exemplars 
of things m Himself, and this is proper to the whole of the first hierarchy 
The Cherubim know the divine secrets supereminently But the Seraphim 
excel in what is the supreme excellence of all, in being united to God 
Himself, so that they may be called Thrones, from the common attribute 
of the whole hierarchy, just as, from what is common to all the heavenly 
spirits together, they are all called Angels 

As regards government, three things are comprised therein, of which the 
first IS to appoint those things which are to be done, and this belongs to 
the Dominations, the second is to give the power of carrying out what is 
to be done, which belongs to the Vtrtui t, the third is to order how what has 
been commanded or decided can be earned out by others, which belongs 
to the Powers 

The execution ol the angelic ministrations consists in announcing divine 
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things Now in the execution of any action there are beginners and leaders, 
as in singing, the precentors, and in war, generals and officers This office 
belongs to the Principalities There are others who simply execute what is 
to be done, and these are the Angels Others hold a middle place, and these 
are the Archangels, as was above explained 

This explanation of the orders is quite a reasonable one For the highest 
in an inferior order always has affinity to the lowest in the higher order, 
as the lowest animals are near to the plants Now the first order is that of 
the divine Persons, v/hich terminates in the Holy Ghost, Who is Love 
proceeding, with Whom the highest order ol ffie first hierarchy has affinity, 
denominated as it is from the fire of love The lowest order of the first 
hierarchy is that of the Thrones, who, according to their name, are akin to 
the Dominations, for the Thrones, according to Gregory, are so called bc- 
cavse through them God accomplishes His judgmtnts,'^^ since they are 
illumined by Him in a manner adapted to the immediate illumination of 
the second hierarchy, to which belongs the disposition of the divine ministra- 
tions The order of the Powers is akin to the order of the Principalities , 
for as It belongs to the Powers to impose order on those subject to them, 
this ordering is plainly shown at once in the name Piinupabties, who, 
as presiding over the government of peoples and kingdoms (which occupies 
the first and principal place in the divine ministrations), are the first in 
the execution thereof For the good of a nation is more divine than the good 
of one man, and hence it is written, The prince of the kingdom of the 
Persians resisted me [Dan x 13) 

The disposition uf the orders which is mentioned by Gregory is also 
reasonable For since the Dominations appoint and order what belongs to 
the divine ministrations, the orders subject to them are airanged according 
to the disposition of those things in which the divine miiiistrations are 
effected Now, as Augustine says, bodies arc ruled in a certain order tin 
inferior by the superior, and all of them by the spiritual ciratiirc, and the 
bad spirit by tht good spirit So the first order after Ihc Dominations is 
called that of Principalities, who rule even over good spirits Then come the 
Powers, who coerce the evil spirits, even as evil-doers are coerced by earthly 
powers, as it is written [Rom xiii 3, 4) \fter these come the Virtues, 
who have power over corporeal nature in the working of miracles After 
these are the ingels and the Archangels, who announce to men either great 
things above reason, or small things within the purview of reason 

Reply Obj i The angels’ subjection to God is greater than their pre- 
siding over inferior things, and the latter is derived from the former Thus 
the orders which derive their name from presiding are not the first and high- 
est, but rather the orders deriving their name from their nearness and 
relation to God 
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Reply Ob] 2 The nearness to God, designated by the name of the 
ThraneSj belongs also to the Cherubim and Seraphim, and in a more ex- 
cellent way, as was above explained 

Reply Ob] 3 As was above explained, knowledge takes place accord- 
ing as the thing known is in the knower, but love, as the lover is united to 
the thing loved Now higher things are in a nobler way in themselves 
than in lower things, whereas lower things are in higher things in a 
nobler way than they are in themselves Therefore to know lower things 
is better than to love them, and to love the higher things, God above all, 
IS better than to know them 

Reply Obj 4 A careful comparison will show that little or no difference 
exists in reality between tbe dispositions of the orders according to Diony- 
sius and Gregory For Gregory expounds the name Principalities from their 
presiding over good spirits,^'- which befits the Virtues according as this 
name expresses a certain strength, giving efficacy to the inferior spirits in 
the execution of the divine ministrations Again, according to Gregory, the 
Virtues seem tq be the same as the Principalities of Dionysius For to work 
mfracles holds the first place in the divine ministrations, since thereby the 
way IS prepared for the announcements of the archangels and the angels 

Seventh Article 

WHETHER THE ORDERS WILL OUTLAST THE DAY OF 
JUDGMI NT? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh \rtirtr 

Objection i It would seem that ihe orders of angels will not outlast the 
Day ol Judgment For the Apostle says (j Cor xv 24) that Christ will 
bring to naught all prmnpahtv and power, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God and the Fathir This will be in the final consum- 
mation Therefore, for the same reason, all other orders will be abolished 
in that state 

Ob) 2 Further, to the office of the angelic orders it belongs to cleanse 
Illumine and perfect But after the Da\ of Judgment one angel will not 
cleanse, illumine, or perfect another, because they will not advance any 
more m knowledge Therefore the angelic orders would remain for no 
purpose 

Ob] 3 Further, the Apostle says Ilf the angels {Heb 1 14), that <Aey 

are all ministering spirits, sent to minister to them who shall receive the 
inheritance oj salvation Whence il appears that the angelic offices are 
directed to the purpose of leading men to saUation But all the elect are 
in pursuit of salvation until the Day of Judgment Therefore the angelic 
□fficBs and orders will not outlast the Day of Judgment 
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On the contrary. It is written \Judg v lo) Stars remaining in thetr 
order and courses, which is applied to the angels Therelore the angels 
will always remain in their arders 

/ answer that, In the angelic orders we may consider twn things, the 
distinction at grades, and the execution of their offices The distinction of 
grades among the angels takes place according to the difference of grace 
and nature, as was above explained These differences will always remain in 
the angels, for the differences of natures could not be taken from them 
unless they themselves were to be corrupted and the difference of glory 
will also always remain in them according to the difference of preceding 
merit As to the execution of the angelic offices, it will to a certain degree 
remain after the Day of Judgment, and to a certain degree will cease 
It will cease according as their offices are directed towards leading others 
to their end, but it will remain according as it agrees with the attainment 
of the end Thus also the various ranks of soldiers have different duties to 
perform in battle and in triumph 

Reply Ob] i The principalities and powers will come to an end in that 
final consummation as regards their office of leading others to their end, 
because, when the end is attained, it is no longer necessary to tend towards 
the end This is clear from the words of the Apostle, When He shall have 
delivered up the kingdom oj God and the Father, t e , when He shall have 
led the faithful to the enjoyment of God Himself 

Reply Ob] 2 The actions of angels over the other angels are to be 
considered according to a likeness to our own intellectual actions In our- 
selves we find many intellectual actions which are ordered according to the 
order of cause and effect, as when we gradually arrive at one conclusion by 
many middle terms Now it is manifest that the knowledge of this loii- 
clusion depends on all the preceding middle terms not only m the new ac- 
quisition of science, but also as regards the preserving of the science 
acquired A proof of this is that when anyone forgets any of the preceding 
middle terms, he can have opinion or belief about the conclusion, but not 
science, since he is ignorant of the order of causes So, too, since the 
inferior angels know the nature of the divine works by the light of the 
superior angels, their knowledge depends on the light of the superior angels 
not only as regards the acquisition of science, but also as regards the 
preserving of the knowledge possessed Hence, although after the Judgment 
the inferior angels will not progress in the knowledge of some things, still 
this will not prevent their being illumined by the superior angels 

Reply Ob] 3 Although after the Day of Judgment men will not be led 
any more to salvation by the ministry of the angels, still those who are 
already saved will be illumined through the angelic ministry 
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Eighth ArLicI[ 

WHETHER MEN ARE TAKEN UP INTO THE ANGELIC ORDERS? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article — 

Objection ■ It would seem that men are not taken Up into the orders of 
the angels For the human hierarchy is stationed beneath the lowest 
heavenly hierarchy, as the lowest under the middle hierarchy, and the 
middle beneath the first But the angels of the lowest hierarchy are never 
transferred into the middle, or the first Therefore neither are men trans- 
ferred to the angelic orders 

Ob] 2 Further, certain offices belong to the orders of the angels, as to 
guard, to work miracles, to coerce the demons, and the like, which do not 
appear to belong to the souls of the saints Therefore they are not transferred 
to the angelic orders 

Ob] 3 Further, as the good angels lead to good, so do the demons 
to what IS evil But it is erroneous to say that the souls of bad men are 
changed into demons, for Chrysostom rejects this'' Therefore it does not 
seem that the souls of the saints yiill he Iraiislerred to the orders of angels 

On the contrary, The laird says of the saints that they will be as the 
angels of God {l\fatt xxii 30) 

/ answer that As was above txplainid the otders of the angels are dis- 
tinguished according to the conditions of nature and according to the gifts 
of grace Fonsidered only as regards the grade of nature, men can in no 
way be assumed into the angelic orders for the distinction of natures will 
always remain In view of this dislinilion some have asserted that men 
can in no way be transferred to an eijiiahly with the angels But this is 
erroneous 1 ontradiiling as it dues the promise of Christ saying that the 
children of the resurrection will be equal to the angels in heaven [Luke xx 
36) For whatever belongs to nature is as matter in the notion of an order, 
while that which perfects ts from grace, whith depends on the liberality of 
God, and not on the order ol nature Fherefore by the gift of grace men 
can merit glory in such a degree as lo be equal to the angels, in each of the 
angelic grades, and this implies that men are taken up into the orders of 
the angels Some, however, sav that not all who are saved are assumed 
into the angelic orders, but only virgins or the perfect, and that the others 
will constitute their own order, as it were corresponding to the whole 
society of the angels"'” But this is against Augustine, who says that there 
will not bi two socicitis of men and of angels, but only one, because the 
beatitude of all 15 to cleave to God alone 
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Reply Obj i Grace is given to the angels in proporLian lo their natural 
gifts This, however, does not apply to men, as was above explained Sn, 
as the inferior angels cannot be transferred to the natural grade of the 
superior, neither can they be transferred to the superior grade of grace 
whereas men can ascend to the grade of grace, but not of nature 

Reply Obj 1 The angels, according to the order of nature, are between 
us and God, and therefore according to universal law not onK human 
affairs are administered by them, hut also all corporeal matters But holy 
men even after this life are of the same nature with ourselves, and hence 
according to universal law they do not administer Jiiinian affairs, nor do 
they interfere in the things of the living, as Augustine says 

Still, by a certain special dispensation it is sometimes granted to some 
of the saints, whether living or dead, to exercise these offices, by working 
miracles, by coercing the demons, or by doing something of that kind, 
as Augustine says in the same work 

Reply Ob] ^ It is not erroneous to say that men are transferred to 
the penalty of demons, but some erroneously stated that the demons are 
nothing but the souls of the dead, and it is this that Chrysostom rejects 

“A 4, q 62, a 6 " De Cura pro Mart , XHI , XVI (PL 40, 604 , 60]) ”01 
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THE ORDERING DF THE BAD ANGELS 
\In Four Articles) 

We now consider the orderinf; of the had angels, concerning which there 
are four points of inquiry (i) Whether there are orders among the de- 
mons^ (2) Whether among them there is precedence? (3) Whether one 
illumines another? (4) Whether they are subject to the precedence of 
the good angels? 


First ArUcIc 

WHETHER THERE ARE ORDFBS AMONG THE DEMONS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there are no orders among the demons 
For order belongs to good, as also mode anil species, as Augustine says,* 
and on the contrary, disorder belongs to evil But there is nothing dis- 
orderly in the good angels Therefore in the bad angels there are no orders 

Ob] 2 Further, the angelic orders are contained under a hierarchy 
But the demons are not in a hierarchy, nhich is defined as a holy principal- 
ity, for they are void of all holiness Therefore among the demons there 
are no orders 

06 ; 3 Further, the demons fell from every one of the angelic orders, 
as IS commonly supposed Therefore, if some demons are said to belong 
to an order, because they fell from that order, it would seem necessary to 
give them the names of each of those orders But we never find that they 
are called Straphtm, or Thrones, or Dommalinns Therefore on the same 
ground they are not to be placed in any other order 

On rAe c(i»/rary, The Apostle sa\s (E/iArj VI 12) Our wrestling is 
against principalities and powers, against the rulers 0} the world of this 
darkness 

I answer that. As was explained above,- order in the angels is considered 
both according to the grade of nature, and according to that of grace Now 
grace has a twofold state, the imperfect, which is that of merit, and the 
perfect, which is that of consummate glory 

If therefore we consider the angelic orders m the light of the perfection of 
glory, then the demons are not in the angelic orders, and never were But if 
we consider them in relation to imperfect grace, then the demons were once 
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m the arders of angels, but fell away from them, for we said above that 
all the angels were created m grace * But if we consider them m the light ot 
nature, m that view they are still in those orders, because they have nni 
lost their natural gifts, as Dionysius says'* 

Reply Ob] i Good can exist without evil, whereas evil cannot exist 
without good,” so there is order m the demons, in so far as they possess a 
good nature 

Reply Ob] 2 If we consider the ordering of the demons on the part of 
God Who orders them, it is sacred, for He uses the demons for Himself But 
on the part of the demons' will, it is not a sacred thing, because they abuse 
their nature for evil 

Reply Ob] 3 The name Seraphtm is given from the ardor of charity, 
the name Thrones from the divine indwelling, and the name Dommations 
imports a certain liberty, all of which are opposed to sin Therefore these 
names are not given to the angels who sinned 


Second Article 

WHETHEB AMQNS THE DEMONS THERE IS PHECEDENTE? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that there is no precedence among the de- 
mons For every precedence is according to some order of justice But the 
demons are wholly fallen from justice Therefore there is no precedence 
among them 

Ob] 2 Further, there is no precedence where obedience and subjection 
do not exist But these cannot be without concord, which is not to be found 
among the demons, according to the text, Among the proud there are 
always contentions [Prov xiii 10) Therefore there is no precedence among 
the demons 

Ob] 3 If there be precedence among them, it is either according to 
nature, or according to their sin or punishment But it is nut according to 
their nature, for subjection and service do not come from nature, but from 
subsequent sin, neither is it according to sin nr punishment, because in 
that case the superior demons, who have sinned the most grievously, would 
be subject to the inferior Therefore there is no precedence among the 
demons 

On the contrary, Dn i Cor xv 24, the Gloss says While the world lasts, 
angels will preside over angels, men over men, and demons over demons ” 

/ answer that. Since action follows the nature of a thing, where natures 
are subordinate, actions also must be subordinate to each other Thus it 
is in corporeal things, for since the inferior bodies by natural order are 
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below the heavenly bodies, their aetions and movements are subject to the 
actions and movements of the heavenly bodies Now it is plain from what 
we have said that the demons are by natural order subject to others, and 
hence their actions are subject to the actum of those above them This is 
what we mean by precedence, namelv, that the action of the subject 
should be under the action of the superior So the very natural disposition 
of the demons requires that there should be authority among them This 
agrees, too, with divine wisdom, which leaves nothing inordinate, and which 
reacheth from end to end mightjly, and ordcreth all things sweetly {Wis 

Vlll i) 

Reply Olij I The authority of the demons is not founded on their 
justice, hilt on the justice of God ordering all things 

Reply 06 ; 2 The concord of the demons, whereby some obey others, 
does not arise from mutual friendships, but from their common wicked- 
ness, wherebv thev hate men, and light .igainst God’s justice For it be- 
longs to wicked men to be joined and subject to those whom they see to 
be stronger, in order to carry out their own wickedness 

Reply Oh] 3 The demons arc not equal m nature, and so among 
them there exists a natural precedence which is not the case with men, 
who are naturally equal Thai the inferior are subject to the superior is not 
for the benefit of the superior, but rather to their detriment, because since 
to do evil lielongs m a pre-eminent degree to unhappiness, it follows that 
to preside in evil is to be more uiiliapp}' 


Thiril ^niclc 

WHETHCR TIIFRF IS II LI M I N ITl ON IN THF D EM □ N S ? 

We proceed thus to the Third IrtnU — 

Objection : It would seem that illumination is in the demons For 
illumination means the manifestation of the truth But one demon cap 
manifest truth tn another, because the superior excel in natural knowl- 
edge Therefore the superior demons can illumine the inferior 

Oh] 2 Further, a body abounding in light can illumine a body deficient 
in light, as the sun illumines the moon But the superior demons abound 
in the participation of natural light Therefore it seems that the superior 
demons ran illumine the inferior 

On the contrary. Illumination is not without cleansing and perfecting, as 
was stated above’ But to cleanse does not befit the demons, according to 
the words II hat laii be made clean by the unclean? fEcclus xxxiv 4) 
Therefore neither can they illumine 

/ answer that. There can be no illumination properly speaking among the 
demons For, as was explained above, illumination properly speaking is 
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the manifestatinn of truth in reference to Gad, Who illununet every intel- 
lect " Another kind af manifestatian of truth is speech, as when one angel 
manifests his concept to another Now the demon’s perversity does not lead 
one to order another to God, but rather to lead away from the divine order, 
and so one demon does not illumine another, but one can make known his 
mental concept to another by way of speech 

Reply Obj i Not every kind of manifestation of the truth is illumina- 
tion, but only that which was above described 

Reply Ot] 2 According to what belongs to natural knowledge, there 
IS no necessity for the manifestation of truth e.ther in the angels, or m the 
demons, for, as was above expounded, they know from the first all that 
belongs to their natural knowledge" So the greater fullness of natural light 
in the superior demons does not prove that they illumine others 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER THE GOOD ANGELS HAVE PRECEDENCE OVER THE 
BAD ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob](chan 1 It would seem that the good angels have no precedence over 
the bad angels For the angels’ precedenre is especially connected with illu- 
mination But the bad angels, being darkness, are not illumined by the good 
angels Therefore the good angrls do not rule over the bad 

Ob) 2 Further, superiors are guilty of negligence for the evil deeds of 
their subjects But the demons do much evil Therefore, if they are sub- 
ject to the good angels, it seems that negligence is to be charged to the 
good angels, which cannot be admitted 

Ob) j Further, the angels’ precedence follows upon the order of nature, 
as was explained above But if demons fell from every order, as is commonly 
said, many of the demons are superior to many good angels according to 
nature Therefore the good angels have no precedence over all the bad 
angels 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the treacherous anil iinjul cpirit of 
life IS ruled by the 1 atinnal, pious and just spirit of life, and Gregory says 
that the Powers arc the angels to whose charge are subjected the hostile 
powers ** 

I answer that. The whole order of precedence is first and originally in God, 
and IS shared by creatures according as they are the nearer to God For 
those creatures which are more perfect and nearer to God have the power 
to act on others Now the greatest perfection, and that which brings them 
nearest to God, belongs to the creatures who enjoy God, as the holy angels 
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Of this pcTfection the demons are depnved Thereiore the good aiigds 
have precedence over the bad, who are ruled by them 

Reply Ob] i Many things concerning the divine mysteries are made 
known by the holy angels to the bad angels, whenever the divme justice 
requires the demons to do anything for the punishment of the evil, or for 
the trial of the good, as in human affairs the judge’s assessors make known 
his Sentence to the executioners This revelation, li compared to the angelic 
revealers, can be called an illumination, inasmuch as they direct it to God; 
but it IS not an illumination on the part of the demons, for these do not 
direct It to God, but to the fulhllment of their own wickedness 
Reply Ob] 2 The holy angels are the ministers of the divine wisdom 
Hence, as the divine wisdom permits some evil to be done by bad angels 
or men, for the sake of the good that follows, so also the good angels do not 
entirely restrain the bad from inflicting harm 
Reply Ob] 3 An angel who is inferior in the order of nature presides 
over demons, although these may be naturally superior, because the power 
of divine justice to which the good angels cleave is stronger than the natural 
power of the angels Hence likewise among men, the spiritual man judgetk 
all things (/ for. 11 15) , and the Philosopher says that the virtuous man 
II the rule and measure of all human acts *- 
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HDW ANGELS ACT DN BODIES 
[In Four Articles) 

We now cnnsider how the angels preside over the carporeal creatures Under 
this head there are fnur points of inquiry (i) Whether the corporeal crea- 
ture IS governed by the angels? (2) Whether the corporeal creature obeys 
the mere will of the angels? (3) Whether the angels by their own power 
can immediately move bodies locally? (4) Whether the good or bad angels 
can work miracles? 


First Article 

WHETHEB THE CORPOREAL CREATURE IS GOVERNED BY 
THE ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the corporeal creature is not governed 
by the angels For whatever possesses a determinate mode of action needs 
not to be governed by any superior power, for we require to be governed 
lest we do what we ought not But corporeal things have their actions 
determined by the nature divinely bestowed upon them Therefore they 
do not need the government of angels 

Ob] 1 Further, inferior things are ruled by the superior But some 
corporeal things are inferior, and others are superior Therefore they need 
not he governed by the angels 

06 ; 3 Further, the different orders of the angels are distinguished by 
different offices But if corporeal creatures were ruled by the angels, there 
would be as many angelic offices as there are species of things .So also there 
would be as many orders of angels as there are species of things, vhich is 
against what is laid down above * Therefore the corporeal creature is not 
governed by angels 

On the contrary, Augustine says that all bodies are ruled by the rational 
spirit of life,’’ and Gregory says that m this visible world nothing takes 
place without the agency of the invisible creature '' 

I answer that. It is generally found both m human affairs and in natural 
things that every particular power is governed and ruled by a universal 
power, as, for example, the bailiff’s power is governed by the power of the 
king Among the angels also, as was explained above, the superior angels 
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who preside over the mferinr possess a mare universal knowledge * Now 
It IS manifest that the power of any individual body is more particular than 
the power of any spiritual substance, for every corporeal form is a form 
individuated by matter, and determined to the here and now, whereas im- 
material forms are absolute and intelligible Therefore, just as the inferior 
angels, who have the less universal forms are ruled by the superior, so are 
all corporeal things ruled by the angels This is laid down not only by the 
holy doctors, but also by all philosophers who admit the existence of in- 
corporeal substances 

Reply Dbj i Corporeal things have determinate actions, but they 
exercise such actions only according as they are moved, because it belongs 
to a body not to act unless moved Hence a corporeal creature must be 
moved by a spiritual creature 

Reply Ob} 2 The reason alleged is arcording to the opinion of Aristotle 
who laid down that the heavenly bodies are moved by spiritual substances ’’ 
The number of these substantes he enileaviired to assign according to 
the number of motions apparent in the heavenly bodies But he did not 
say that there were any spiritual substances with immediate rule over the 
inferior bodies, except perhaps human souls, and this was because he did 
not consider that any operations were exerrised m the inferior bodies ex- 
cept the natural ones for which the movement of the heavenly bodies 
sufficed But because we assert that many things are performed in the in- 
ferior bodies besides the natural rnrpiireil actions, for which the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies are not siifruient therefore in our opinion we 
must assert that the angels possess an immediate governance not only ovei 
the heavenly bodies, but also ovei the inferior hndies 

Reply Obj 3 Philosophers h.ive held different opinions about im- 
material substances For Plato hud down that immaterial substances were the 
natures and species of sensible bodies,'' and that some were more universal 
than others,^ and so he held that immaterial substances preside immedi- 
ately over all sensible bodies, and ditlereiiL ones over different bodies “ But 
Aristotle held that immaterial substances are not the species of sensible 
bodies, but something higher and more universal,'* and so he did not attri- 
bute to them any immediate governance over single bodies, but only over 
the universal agents, the heavenly bodies Avicenna followed a middle 
course” For he agreed with Plato in supposing some spiritual substance 
to govern immediately in the sphere of active and passive elements, because, 
as Plato also said, he held that the forms of these sensible things are derived 
from immaterial substances But he diflered from Plato because he supposed 
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only one immaterial substance to govern over all inferior bodies, which he 
called the agent mtelltgence 

The holy doctors held with the Platonists that different spiritual sub- 
stances were placed over corporeal things For Augustine says Every visible 
thing in this •world has an angelic poivcr placed over it So, too, Damascene 
says The devil was one 0} the angelic powers who presided over the terres- 
trial order And on the text, When the ass saw the angel (Vkj» xxii 23), 
□rigen says that the world has need of angels -who preside over beasts, and 
over the birth of animals, and trees, and plants, and over the increase of all 
other things The reason for this, however, is not that an angel is more 
fitted by his nature to preside over animals than over plants For each angel, 
even the least, has a higher and more universal power than any kind of cor- 
poreal thing The reason is to be sought in the order of divine wisdom, 
which places different rulers over different things Nor does it follow that 
there are more than nine orders of angels, because, as was p\|)lainpd above, 
the orders are distinguished by their general offices'® Hence, just as (ac- 
cording to Gregory) all the angels whose proper office it is to preside over 
the demons are of the order of the powers, so to the order-of the virtues do 
those angels seem to belong who preside over purely corporeal creatures, 
for by their ministration miracles are sometimes performed 


Second Article 

WHETHER CORPOREAL MATTER OBEYS IllE MERE WILL OF 

AN AN GI- r f 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that corporeal matter obeys the mere will of 
an angel For (he power of an angel excels the power of the soul But cor- 
poreal matter obeys a conception of the soul, for the body of man is changed 
by a conception of the soul as regards heat and cold, and sometimes even 
as regards health and sickness Therefore much more is corporeal matter 
changed by a conception of an angel 

Obj 2 Further, whatever can be done by an inferior power can be done 
by a superior power Now the power of an angel is superior to corporeal 
power But a body by its power is able to transform corporeal matter, as 
appears when fire begets fire Therefore much more efficaciously can an 
angel by his power transform corporeal matter 

Obj 3 Further, all corporeal nature is under angelic administration, as 
appears above, and thus it appears that bodies are as instruments to the 
angels, for an instrument is essentially a moved mover Now in effects there 
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LS something that is due ta the power of their principal agents, and which 
cannot be due to the power of the instrument, and this it is that takes the 
principal place in the effect For example, digestion is due to the power of 
natural heat, which is the instrument of the nutritive soul, but that living 
flesh is thus generated is due to the power of the soul Again, the cuttmg of 
the wood IS from the saw, hut that it assumes at length the form of a bed is 
from the power of the craftsman Therefore the substantial form, which 
takes the principal place in the corporeal effects, is due to the angelic power. 
Therefore matter obeys the angels in receiving its form 

On the contrary, Augustine says. It ts not to be thought that this visible 
matter obeys the rebel angels, jor it obeys Cod alone 

I answer that. The Platonists asserted that the forms which are in matter 
are caused by immaterial forms, because they said that the material furms 
are participations of immaterial forms Avicenna followed them in this 
opmion to some extent, for he said that all forms which are in matter proceed 
from the conception of the agent intrlligcncc and that corporeal agents act 
only dispositively towards forms The\ seem to have been deceived, on 
this point, through supposing a form to be something made in itself, and 
thus to he the effect of a formal principle But, as the Philosopher proves, 
what IS made, properly speaking is the composite, for this, properly 
speaking, is what subsists But the form is called a being, not as that which 
is, but as that by which something is Ponsequently neither is a form, prop- 
erly speaking, made, for that can be made which can be, since to be made 
IS nothing but the way to being 

Now it IS manifest that what is made is like to the maker, for every agent 
makes its like So whatever makes natural things has a likeness to com- 
posites, and this either because it is itself composite, as when fire begets 
fire, nr because the whole compasilr as to both matter and form is within its 
power, and this belongs to God alone Therefore every informing of matter 
IS either immediately from God, or from some corporeal agent, but not im- 
mediately from an angel 

Reply Obj I Dur soul is united In the body as its form, and so it is not 
surprising for the body to be formally changed by the soul's conception, es- 
pecially as the movement of the sensitive appetite, which is accompanied 
by a certain bodily change, is subject to the command of reason An angel, 
however, has not the same relation with natural bodies, and hence the ar- 
gument does not hold 

Reply Ob] 2 i^hatever an inferior power can do, that a superior power 
can do, not in the same way, but in a more excellent way For example, the 
intellect knows sensible things in a more excellent way than sense knows 
them. So an angel can change corporeal matter in a more excellent way 
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than can corporeal agents, that is, by moving the corporeal agents them- 
selves, as a superior cause 

Reply Ob) 3 There is nothing to prevent some natural effect from taking 
place by angelic power, for which the power of corporeal agents would not 
suffice This, however, is not to obey an angel's will (as neither does matter 
□bey the mere will of a cook, when by regulating the fire according to the 
prescription of his art he produces a dish that the fire could not have pro- 
duced by Itself) , since to reduce matter to the act of the substantial form 
does not exceed the power of a corporeal agent, for it is natural for like to 
make like 


Third Article 

WHETHER nonlES OBEY THE ANBELS AS REGARDS LOCAL 

MOTION? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It would seem that bodies do not obey the angels in local 
motion For the local motion of natural bodies follows on their forms But 
the angels do not cause the forms of natural bodies, as was stated above 
Therefore neither can they cause in them local motion 

Obj 2 Further, the Philosopher proves that local motion is the first of 
all movements But the angels cannot cause other movements by a for- 
mal change of the matter Therefore neither can they cause local motion 

Obj 3 Further, the corporeal members obey the conception of the soul as 
regards local movement, as having in themselves some principle of life In 
natural bodies, however, there is no vital principle Therefore they do not 
obey the angels in local motion 

On the contrary, Augustine says that the angels use corporeal seminal 
principles to produce certain effects “■* But they cannot do this without caus- 
ing local movement Therefore bodies obey them in local mut’on 

/ answer that. As Dionysius says, divine wisdom has joint d the ends of 
the first to the principles of the second Hence it is clear that the inferior 
nature at its highest point is m conjunction with superior nature Now cor- 
poreal nature is below the spiritual nature But among all corporeal move- 
ments the most perfect is local motion, as the Philosopher proves ““ The 
reason for this is that what is moved locally is not as such in potentiality to 
anything intrinsic, but only to something extrinsic — that is, to place There- 
fore corporeal nature has a natural aptitude to be moved immediately by 
the spiritual nature as regards place Hence also the philosophers asserted 
that the highest bodies are moved locally by the spiritual substances 
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Hence we see that the soul moves the body first and chiefly by a local mo- 
tion 

Reply Ob] I There are in bodies other local movements besides those 
which result from the forms For instance, the ebb and flow of the sea does 
not follow from the substantial form of the water, but from the influence of 
the moon Much more, therefore, can local movements result from the power 
of spiritual substances 

Reply Ob] 2 The angels, by causing local motion, as the first motion, 
can thereby cause other movements, that is, by employing corporeal agents 
to produce these effects, as a smith employs fire to soften iron 

Reply Oh) The power of an angel is not as limited as is the power of 
the soul Hence the motive power of the soul is limited to the body united 
to it, which IS vivified by it, and by which it can move other things But an 
angel's power is not limited to any' body, and hence it can move locally 
bodies not joined to it 


Fourth Articli; 

WHETHFR ANC.rUS TAN WnSH MIHACLFS’ 

We prorefd thus In the Fourth irtich — 

Oh]ection I It would seem that the angels can work miracles For Gregory 
says Thnsr spirits are i ailed eirtuis bv whom sii;ns and miracles arc quite 
often done 

Ob] 2 Further, Augustine says that mat;itians woik miracles bv private 
contract, good Christians by puhlir justice, and bad Christians by the signs 
of public justice But magici iiis work miracles because they are heard bv 
the demons, as he says elsewhere in the same work Therefore the demons 
can work miracles 1 herefure much more can the good angels 

Ob] y Further, Augustine says in the same work that it is not absurd to 
beliive that alt the things wr sic happen may be brought about by the lower 
powers that dwell in our atmosphm '' But when an effect of natural causes 
IS produced outside the order of natural cause, we call it a miracle, as, for 
instance, when anyone is cured of a fever without the operation of nature 
Therefore the angels and demons can w'ork miracles 

Ob] 4 Further, a superior power is not subject to the order of an interior 
cause But corporeal nature is inferior to an angel Therefore an angel can 
work outside the order of corporeal agents which is to work miracles 

On the contrary, It is written of God (Fa cxxxv 4) Who alone doth great 
wonders 

I answer that, A miracle properly so called takes place when something 
IS done outside the order of nature But it is not enough for a miracle if 
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something is done outside the order of any particular nature, [nr otherwise 
anyone would perform a miracle by throwing a stone upwards, as such a 
thing IS outside the order of the stone's nature So for a miracle is required 
that it he beyond the order of the whole created nature But God alone can 
do this, because whatever an angel or any other creature does bv its own 
power is according to tbe order of created nature, and thus it is not a 
miracle Hence God alone can work miracles 

Reply Oh) I Some angels are said to work miracles either because God 
works miracles at their request, in the same wav as holy men are said to 
work miracles, or because they exercise a kind of ministry in the miracles 
which take place, as in gathering the dust in the general resurrection, or by 
doing something of that kind 

Reply Ob] 2 Properly speaking, as was said above, miracles are things 
done outside the order of the whole of created nature But as we do not 
know all the power of created nature, it follows that when anything is done 
outside the order of created nature by a power unknown to us, it is called a 
miracle as regards ourselves So when the demons do anything of their own 
natural power, these things are called tnirachs not in an absolute sense, but 
in reference to ourselves In this way the magicians work miracles through 
the demons, and these miracles are said to be done by private cnntrart, be- 
cause every power of the creature, in the universe, may be compared to the 
power of a private person in a city Hence when a magician does anything 
by compact with the devil, this is done as it were by private contract Dn 
the other hand, the divine justice is in the whole universe as the public law 
is in the city Therefore good Christians, so far as they work miracles by 
divine justice, are said to work miracles by public justice, but bad Chris- 
tians by the signs of public justice, fur example, by invoking the name of 
Christ, or by making use of other sacred signs 

Reply Obj ^ Spiritual powers are able to effect whatever happens in this 
visible world, by employing corporeal seminal principles by local move- 
ment 

Reply Obj 4 Although the angels can dn something outside the order of 
corporeal nature yet they cannot do anything outside the whole created 
order, and it is this which is essential to a miracle, as was above explained 



Question CXI 


THE ACTION OF THE ANGELS ON MAN 
(/« Four Articles) 

We now consider the action of the angels on man, and inquire (i) How 
far they can change them by their own natural power, (2) how they are sent 
by God to the ministry of men,’ (3) how they guard and protect men’’ 
Under the first head there are four points of inquiry (i) Whether an angel 
can illumine the human intellect? (2) Whether he can change man's will? 
(3) Whether he can change man's imagination? (4) Whether he can affect 
man's senses? 


First Article 

WHETHF,R AN ANOFL CAN ILLUMINE MAN? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that an angel cannot illumine man For man 
IS illumined by faith, and hence Dionysius attributes illumination to bap- 
tism, as the sacrament oj faith ' But faith is immediately from God, accord- 
ing to E/iAcr 11 8 By groLC you arc saved through faith, and that not oj your- 
selves, for It is the gift of God Therefore man is not illumined by an angel, 
but immediately by God 

Ob] 2 Further, on the words, God hath manifested it to them [Rom 1 
I g) , the Gloss observes that not only natural reason availed for the manifes- 
tation of divine truths to men, hut God also revealed them by His work,* 
that IS, by His creature But both are immediately from God — that is, nat- 
ural reason and the creature Therefore God illumines man immediately 

Obj 3 Further, whoever IS illumined IS conscious of being illumined But 
man is not conscious of being illumined by angels Therefore he is not illu- 
mined by them 

Dti the contrary, Dionysius says that the revelation of divine things 
reaches men through the ministry of the angels’* But such revelation is an 
illumination, as we have stated “ Therefore men are illumined by the angels. 

/ answer that. Since the order of divine providence disposes that lower 
things be subject to the actions of the higher, as was explained above,’ just as 
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the inferior angels are illumined by the superior, so men, who are inferior to 
the angels, are illumined by them 

The modes of each of this illumination are in one way alike and in anqther 
way unlike For, as was shown above, the illumination which consists m mak- 
ing known divine truth has two functions," namely, according as the inferior 
intellect is strengthened by the action of the superior intellect, and accord 
mg as the intelligible species which are in the superior intellect are proposed 
to the inferior so as to he grasped by them This takes place in the angels 
when the superior angel divides his universal concept of the truth according 
to the capacity of the inferior angel, as was eaplained above “ 

The human intellect, however, cannot grasp the universal truth itself un- 
veiled, because its nature requires it to understand by turning to the phan- 
tasms, as was above explained So the angels propose intelligible truth to 
men under the likenesses of sensible things, according to what Dionysius 
says, namely, that tt is impossible for the divine ray to shine an us, otherwise 
than shrouded by the variety of the sacred veils Dn the other hand, the 
human intellect, as the inferior, is strengthened by the action of the angelic 
intellect And in these two ways man is illumined by an angel 

Reply Ob) i Two things concur m the virtue of faith first, the habit of 
the intellect whereby it is disposed to obey the will tending to divine truth 
For the intellect assents to the truth of faith, not as convinced by the reason, 
but as commanded by the will, and so, as Augustine says. No one believes 
except •willingly In this respect faith comes from God alone Secondly, 
faith requires that what is to be believed be proposed to the believer, and 
this IS accomplished by man, according to TJflw x i), Faith cometh by hear- 
ing, but principally by the angels, by whom divine things are revealed to 
men Hence the angels have some part in the illumination of faith However, 
men are illumined by the angels not only concerning what is to be be- 
lieved, but also as regards what is to be done 

Reply Ob) 2 Natural reason, which is immediately from God, can be 
strengthened by an angel, as we have said above Again, the more the human 
intellect is strengthened, so much higher an intelligible truth can be elicited 
from the species derived from creatures Thus man is assisted by an angel 
so that he may obtain from creatures a more perfect knowledge of God 
Reply Ob] t InteHectual operation and illumination can be understood 
in two ways First, on the part of the thing understood, and thus whoever 
understands, or is illumined, knows that he understands or is illumined be- 
cause he knows that the thing is made known to him Secondly, on the part 
□f the principle, and thus it does not follow that whoever understands a 
truth, knows what the intellect is, which is the principle of the intellectual 
operation In like manner, not everyone who is illumined by an angel knows 
that he is illumined by him 
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SECDiid Article 

WHETHER THE ANGELS CAN CHANGE THE WILL GF MAN? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angels can change the will of man 
For, upon the text, Who maketh His angels spirits and His ministers a jlame 
of fire (Heb i 7), the Gloss notes that they are fire, as being spiritually fer- 
vent, and as burning away our vices *■* This could not be, however, unless 
they changed the will Therefore the angels can change the will 

Obj 2 Further, Bede says that the devil docs not send wicked thoughts, 
but kindles them Damascene, however, says that he also sends them, for 
he remarks that every malicious act and unclean passion is contrived by the 
demons and put into men In like manner, the good angels likewise intro- 
du ce and kindle good thoughts But Ihis could be only if they changed the 
will Therelore the will is changed by them 

Ob) 3 Further, the angel as was above explained, illumines the human 
intellect by way of the phantasms But just as the imagination which serves 
the inteltect can be changed by an angel, so can the sensitive appetite which 
serves the will, because it also is a power using a corporeal organ There- 
fore just as the angel illumines the intellect, so can he change the will 

On the contrary, To change the will belongs to God alone, according to 
Prov XXI 1 The heart of the kmg IS in the hand of the Lord, whithersoever 
He will He shall turn it 

I answer that, The will can be changed m two ways First, from within, 
in which way, since the movement of the will is nothing but the inclination 
of the will to the thing willed, God alone can thus change the will, because 
He gives the power of suih an inclination to the intellectual nature For 
just as the natural inclination is from God alone tVho gives the nature, so 
the inclination of the will is from God alone, Who causes the will 

Secondlv, the will is moved from without As regards an angel, this can 
happen only in one way, — by the good apprehended by the intellect Hence 
in as far as anyone may be the reason why anv thing is apprehended as an ap- 
petible good, so far does he move the will In this way also God alone can 
move the will efficaciously, but an angel and man move the will by way of 
persuasion, as was above explained 

In addition to this mode, the human will can be moved from without in 
another way, namely, by the passion residing in the sensitive appetite, and 
thus by concupiscence or anger the will is inclined to will something In this 
manner the angels, as being able to rouse such passions, can move the will, 
not, however, by necessity, for the will always remain free to consent to, or 
to resist, passion 
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Reply Oh] I Those who act as God’s mimsters, either men or angels, are 
said to burn away vices and to incite to virtue by way of persuasion 

Reply Obj 2 The demon cannot put thoughts m our minds by causing 
them from within, since the use of the cogitative power is subject to the will 
Nevertheless, the devil is called the kindler of thoughts, inasmuch as he 
incites to thought, or to the desire of the things thought, by way o[ persua- 
sion or by rousing the passions Damascene calls this kindling a putting in, 
because such a work is accomplished within But good thoughts are at- 
tributed to a higher principle, namely, God, though they may be procured 
by the ministry of the angels 

Reply 06 ; 3 The human intellect in its present state can understand only 
by turning to the phantasms but the human will can will something fol- 
lowing the judgment of reason rather than the passion of the sensitive ap- 
petite Hence the comparison does not hold 


Third Article 

WHETHER AN ANGEL CAN CHANGE MAn’s IMAGINATION? 
We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that an angel cannot change man’s imagina- 
tion P'or the phantasy, as is said in De imma 111 , is a motion caused by the 
sense in act But if this motion were caused by an angel, il would not be 
caused by the sense in act Therefore it is contrary to the nature of the 
phantasy, which is the act of the imaginative power, to be changed bv an 
angel 

Ob) 2 Further, since the forms in the imagination are spiritual, they are 
nobler than the forms existing in sensible matter But an angel cannot im- 
press forms upon sensible matter Therefore he cannot impress forms on 
the imaginalKjn, and hence cannot change it 

06 ; 3 Inirther, Augustine says One spirit by intermingling with another 
can communicate hts knowlt dge to the other spirit by these imagts, so that 
the latter either understands it himsclj, or accepts it as understood 6v the 
other ” But it does not seem that an angel can be mingled with the human 
imagination, nor that the imagination can receive the knowledge of an 
angel Therefore it seems that an angel cannot change the imagination 
06 ; 4 Further, in imaginative vision man cleaves to the likenesses of 
things as to the things themselves But in this there is deception Hence, 
as a good angel cannot be the cause of deception, it seems that he cannot 
cause imaginative vision, by changing the imagination 

0 « the contrary, Those things which are seen in dreams are seen by 
imaginative vision But the angels reveal things in dreams, as appears from 
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Matt i 20, 11 13, ig, in regard to the angel who appeared to Joseph m 
dreams Therefore an ajigel ean move the imagination 

/ anjuier that, Both good and bad angels by their own natural power can 
move the human imagination This may be eaplained as follows For it was 
said above that corporeal nature obeys the angel as regards local movement, 
so that whatever can be caused by the local movement of bodies is subject 
to the natural power of the angels ““ Now it is manifest that imaginative 
apparitions are sometimes caused in us by the local movement of animal 
spirits and humors Hence Aristotle says, when assigning the cause of visions 
in dreams, that when an animal sleeps, the blood descends in abundance to 
the sensitive principle, and movements descend with it These movements 
are the impressions left from the movements of sensible things, which move- 
ments are preserved m the animal spirits, and move the sensitive principle, 
so that a certain appearance ensues, as if the sensitive principle were being 
then changed by the external things themselves Indeed, the commotion of 
the spirits and humors may be so great that such appearances may even 
occur to those who are awake, as is seen in mad people, and the like Hence, 
just as this happens by a natural disturbance of the humors, and sometimes 
also by the will of man who voluntarily imagines what he previously expe- 
rienced, so also the same may be done by the power of a good or a bad angel, 
sometimes with alienation from the bodily senses, sometimes without such 
alienation 

Reply Ob] 1 The first principle of the imagination is from the sense in 
act For we cannot imagine what we have never perceived by the senses, 
either wholl) or partly, as a man born blind cannot imagine color Some- 
times, however, the imagination is informed in such a way that the act of 
the imaginative movement arises from the impressions preserved within 

Reply Ob] 2. An angel changes the imagination, not by the impression 
□f an imaginative form in no way previously received from the senses (for 
he cannot make a m.in born blind to imagine color) but by the local move- 
ment of the spirits and humors as was explained above 

R eply Ob] 3 The commingling of the angelic spin t with the human imag- 
ination IS not a mingling of essences, hut by reason of an effect which he pro- 
duces in the imagination in the wav stated above, so that he shows man 
what he [the angel] knows, but not in the way he knows 

Reply Oh] 4 An angel causing an miagmative vision sometimes illu- 
mines the intellect at the same timt, so that it knows what these images 
Signify , and then there is no deception But sometimes by the angelic opera- 
tion only the likenesses of things appear in the imagination but neither then 
IS deception caused by the angel, but by the defect in the intellect of him 
to whom such things appear Thus neither was Christ a cause of deception 
when He spoke many things to the people in parables, which He did not ex- 
plain to them 
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Fourth Artide 

WHETHEH 4N ANGEL CAN AFFECT THE HUMAN SENSES? 

Ws proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection i It spems that an angel cannot affect the human senses For 
the sensitive operation is a vital operation But such an operation does not 
come from an extrinsic principle Therefore the sensitive operation can- 
not be caused by an angel 

Obj 2 Further, the sensitive operation is nobler than the nutritive But 
the angel cannot affect the nutritive power, nor other natural forms There- 
fore neither can he affect the sensitive power 

Obj 3 Further, the senses are naturally moved by the sensible objects 
But an angel cannot change the order of nature Therelore an angel can- 
not affect the senses, hut these are affected always by the sensible object 

On the contrary. The angels who overturned Sodom struck the people oj 
Sodom noth blindness or aapaata, so that they could not find the door [Gen 
XIX 11) The same is recorded of the Syrians whom Eliseus led into Samaria 
(i# A'ingj VI 18) 

/ answer that, The senses may be affected in a twofold manner from 
without, as when they are affected by the sensible thing, and from within, 
for we see that the senses are affected when the spirits and humors are dis- 
turbed For example, a sick man’s tongue, charged with choleric humor, 
tastes everything as bitter, and the like with the other senses Now an angel, 
by his natural power, can work a change in the senses in both ways For an 
angel can offer the senses a sensible thing from without, formed either by 
nature or by the angel himself, as when he assumes a body, as we have said 
ab ove Likewise he can move the spirits and humors from within, as we 
said above, whereby the senses are affected in various ways 

Replv Obj I The principle of the sensitive operation cannot be without 
the interior principle which is the sensitive power, but this interior principle 
can be moved in many ways by the exterior principle, as was above ex- 
plained 

Replv Obj 2 By the interior movement of the spirits and humors an an- 
gel can do something towards changing the act of the nutritive power, and 
also of the appetitive and sensitive powers, and of any other power using a 
corporeal organ 

Reply 04/3 An angel ran do nothing outside the entire order of crea- 
tures, but he can outside some particular order of nature, since he is not 
subject to that order, and thus in some special way an angel can work a 
change in the senses outside the common mode of nature 
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Question CXll 


THE MISSION' OF THE ANGELS 
{In Four irttcles) 

We nett cnnsider the mission nf the angels L'nder this head arise four points 
of inquiry (il Whether any angels are sent on works of ministry^ (z) 
Whether all are sent? (3) Whether those who are sent, assist? (4) From 
what orders they are sent 


First Article 

WHETHEK THE ANCtLS ARt SENT ON WORKS OF 
MINISTRY ? 

We proceed thus to the First \rttdt — 

Oh}ectinn i It would seem that the angels are not sent on works of min- 
istry For every mission is to some determinate place But intellectual ac- 
tions do not determine a plate, for iniellect abstracts from the here and now 
Since therefore the angelic actions are intelkctual, it appears that the an- 
gels are not sent tn perform thiir own actions 

Ob] 2 Further, the empyrean heaven is the place that beseems the an- 
gelic dignity Iherefore, if they an sent to us in ministry, it seems that 
something of their dignitv' would be Inst, which is unseemly 

Oh] 3 Further, CNternal ociiipatiuii hinders the contemplation of wis- 
dom Hence it IS said He that n It u in nctiun, shall receive wisdom [Ecelus 
xxxviii 25) So if some angels are sent on evternal ministrations, they would 
seem to be hindered from cnnteniplation But the whole of their beatitude 
consists in the contemplation of God So if they were sent, their beatitude 
would be lessened, which is unfitting 

Dfi; 4 Further, to minister is the part of an inferior, and hence it is writ- 
ten [Luke wii 27) Which is thi grru/cr. he that sittcth at tahh, or he that 
scrvethl is not he that sittcth at tablet But the angels are naturally greater 
than we are Therefore they are not sent to admiiiister tons 

On the rontrarv, It is written [kxod win 20) Behold I will send My 
angels who shall go before Ihie 

I answer that, From what has been said above,* it may be shown that 
some angels are sent in ministry by God For, as we have already stated, in 
treating of the mission ol the divine Persons, he is said to be sent who in any 
way proceeds from another so as to begin to be where he was not, or to be in 
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another way, where he already was® Thus the Son or the Holy Ghost is 
said to he sent as proceeding from the Father by origin, and He begins to 
be in a new way, by grace or by the nature assumed, where He was belnre 
by the presence of His Godhead For it belongs to God to be present every- 
where, because since He is the universal cause, His power reaches to all be- 
ing, and hence He exists in all things ^ 

An angel’s power, however, as a particular agent, does not reach to the 
whole Universe, hut reaches to one thing in siith a way as not to reach an- 
other and so he is here in such a manner as not to be there But it is clear 
from what was above stated that the corporeal creature is governed by the 
angels * Hence, whenever an angel has to perform any work concerning a 
corporeal creature, the angel applies himself anew to that body by his power 
and in that way begins to he there anew Now all this takes place by divine 
command Hence it follows that an angel is sent by God 
Yet the action performed by the angel who is sent proceeds from God 
as from its first principle, at Whose nod and by Whose authority the angels 
work, and it is reduced to God as to its last end Now this is what is meant 
by a minister, for a minister is an intelligent instrument, and an instrument 
IS moved by another, and its action is ordered to another Hence actions of 
the angels are called ministries, and for this reason they are said to be sent 
in ministry 

Reply Obj i An operation can be intellectual in two ways In one way, 
as dwelling in the intellect itself, as contemplation Such an operation does 
not demand to occupy a place, indeed, as Augustine savs Even we our- 
selves, as mentally tasting something eternal, arc not in this world'' In an- 
other sense an action is said to be intellectual because it is regulated and 
commanded bj some intellect, and in that sense intellectual operations 
evidently have sometimes a determinate place 

Reply Obj 2 The empyrean heaven belongs to the angelic dignity by 
way of some congruity, for it is congruous that the higher body should be 
set aside for that nature which occupies a rank above all bodies Yet an 
angel does not derive any dignity from the empyrean heaven Hence, when 
he 15 not actually in the empyrean heaven, nothing of his dignity is lost, 
just as neither does a king lessen his dignity when not actually sitting on 
the regal throne which suits his dignity 

Reply Obj 3 ^mong men, the purity of contemplation is obscured by 
exterior occupation, because we give ourselves to action through the sensi- 
tive powers, whose action when intense impedes the action of the intellectual 
powers ^n angel, on the contrary, regulates his exterior actions by intel- 
lectual operation alone Hence it follows that his external occupations in no 
respect impede his contemplation, because, given two actions, one of which 
IS the rule and the reason of the other, one does not hinder but helps the 
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other Therefore Gregory says that the angels do not go abfoa/i tn such a 
manner as to lose the delights oj tnuiatd contemplation “ 

Reply Obj 4 In their external actions, the angels chiefly minister to God, 
and secondanly to us This is not because we are superior to them, absolutely 
speaking, but because, since every man or angel by cleaving to God is made 
one spirit with Gntl, he is thereby superior to every creature Hence the 
Apostle says {Phil 11 3) Esteeming others better than themselves 


Second Article 

WHETHER ALL THE ANGELS ABE SENT IN MINISTRY? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection I It would seem that all the angels are sent in ministry For the 
Apostle says {Heb 1 14) All are ministering spirits, sent to minister 

Obj 2 Further, among the orders, the highest is that of the Seraphim, as 
was stated above '' But a Seraph was sent to purify the lips of the prophet 
(/id \i 6, 7) Therefore much more are the inferior orders sent 

Ob) 3 Further, the divine Persons infinitely excel all the angelic orders 
But the divine Persons are sent Therefore much more are even the highest 
angels sent 

Ob) 4 Further, if the superior angels are not sent to external ministries, 
this can be only because the superior angels execute the divine ministries by 
means of the inferior angels But since all the angels are unequal, as was 
stated above,* each angel has an angel inferior to himself except the last 
one Therefore only the last angel would be sent in ministry, which contra- 
dicts the words, Thousand! oj thousands mmtitered to Him {Dan vii lo) 

On the contrary, Gregory, quoting Dionysius,” says that the higher ranks 
fulfill no exterior service 

I answer that, As appears from what has been said above,^'^ the order of 
divine providence has so disposed not only among the angels, but also in 
the whole universe, that inferior things are administered by the superior 
By the divine dispensation, however, this order is sometimes not observed 
as regards corporeal things, for the sake of a higher order, that is, according 
as it IS suitable for the manifestation of grace And so, that a man born 
blind was given to see,*^ that Lazarus was raised from the dead,’^” was ac- 
complished immediately by God without the action of the heavenly bodies 
So, too, both good and bad angels can work some effect in these bodies in- 
dependently of the heavenly bodies, by the condensation of the clouds into 
rain, and by producing some such effects Nor can anyone doubt that God 
can immediately reveal things to men without the help of the angels, and 
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the superior angels wiLhout the infenor From this standpoint, some have 
said that ordinarily the superior angels are not sent, but only the inferior, 
and yet that sometimes, by divine dispensation, the superior angels also 
are sent 

This, however, does not seem to be reasonable, because order among the 
angels is according to the gifts of grace Now the order of grace has no order 
above itself for the sake of which it should be passed over, as the order ol 
nature is passed over for the sake of grace It must likewise be observed thal 
the order of nature in the working of mirac'es is passed over for the con- 
hrmation of faith, which purpose would receive no additional support if 
the angelic order were passed over, since this could not be perceived by us 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the divine ministries above the capacity 
of the inferior orders Hence Gregory says that those who announce the 
highest things are called archangels For this reason the arihangvl Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary,'^ and yet, as he says further on, this was the 
greatest of all the divine ministries Thus with Dionysius we must say, 
without any qualification, that the superior angels are never sent to the en- 
ternal ministry 

Reply Ob] i As in the missions of the divine Persons there is a visible 
mission, in regard to the corporeal creature, and an invisible mission, in re- 
gard to a spiritual effect, so likewise in the angelic missions, there is an ex- 
ternal mission, in respect of some administration of corporeal things (and 
on such a mission not all the angels are sent), and an interior mission, in re- 
spect of some intellectual effect, according as one angel illumines another 
(and in this way all the angels are sent) 

It may also be said that the Apostle wishes to prove that Christ is greater 
than the angels who were chosen as the messengers of the law, in order that 
He might show the excellence of the new over the old law Hence there is no 
need to apply this to any other angels besides those who were sent to give 
the law 

Reply Ob} 2 According to Dionysius, the angel who was sent to purify 
the prophet's lips was one of the inferior order, but he was called a Seraph, 
that IS, burning iii an equivocal sense, because he came to burn the lips 
of the prophet It may also be said that the superior angels communicate 
their own proper gifts, whereby they are denominated, through the ministry 
of the inferior angels Thus one of the Seraphim is described as purifying 
by fire the prophet’s lips, not as if he did so immediately, but because an 
inferior angel did so by his power, as the Pope is said to absolve a man 
even when he gives absolution by means of someone else 

Reply Ob] 3 The divine Persons are not sent in ministry, but are said to 
be sent in an equivocal sense, as appears from what has been said 
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Reply Obf. 4 A manifold frade exists in the divine ministries Hence 
there is nothing to prevent angels, though unequal, from being sent inaue- 
diately m ministry, in such a manner, however, that the superior are sent 
to the higher ministries, and the lower to the inferior ministries 


Third Article 

WHETHER ALL THE ANOELS WHO ARE SENT, ASSIST? 
We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that the angels who are sent also assist For 
Gregory says 5 o the angels arc sent, and assist, jor, though the angelic 
spirit IS limited, yet the supreme Spiiit, God, is not limited 

Obj 2 Further, the angel was sent to administer to Tobias Yet he said, 
1 am- the angel Raphael, one oj the seven uho stand bejore the Lord {Tob 
Xil 15) Therefore the angels who are sent, assist 

Obj 3 Further, every holy angel is nearer to God than Satan is Yet 
Satan was present to God, according to Job i 6 When the sons oj God 
came to stand bejore the Lord, Satan also was present among them There- 
fore much more do the angels, who are sent to minister, assist 

Obj 4 Further, if the inferior angels do not assist, the reason is because 
they receive the divine illumination, not immediatelj, but through the su- 
perior angels But every angel receives the divine illumination from a supe- 
rior, except the one who is highest of al' Therefore only the highest angel 
Would assist, which is contrary to the text of Dan vii 10 Ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood bejore Him Therefore the angels who are 
sept also assist 

On the contrary, Gregory says, on Job xav 3 (/j there any numbering oj 
Bu soldiers^) Those powers assist, who do not go jorth as messengers to 
Men.*® Theretore those who are sent in ministry do not assist 

I answer that. The angels are spoken of as assisting and administering, 
after the likeness of those who attend upon a king Some of them always wait 
upon him, and hear his commands immediately, while there are others to 
whom the royal commands are conveyed by those who are in attendance — 
for instance, those who are placed at the head of the administration of var- 
ious cities These are said to administer, not to assist 

We must therefore observe that all the angels gaze upon the divine es- 
sence immediately, and in regard In this, all, even those who minister, are 
said to assist Hence Gregory says that those who are sent on the external 
ministry oj our salvation can always assist and see the jacc oj the Father^'^ 
Yet not all the angels can perceive the secrets of the divine mysteries in the 
splendor itself of the divine essence, but only the superior angels who an- 
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nounce them to the inferiDr And in this respect only the superior angeUbe* 
longing to the highest hierar[diy are said to assist, whose special prerogative 
it IS to be immediately illumined by God, as Dionysius says 

From this may be deduced the reply to the first and se[»nd objections, 
whilih are based on the first mode of assisting 

Reply 3 Satan is not described as having assisted, but as present 
among the assistants, for, as Gregory says, though he has lost beatitude, 
sUll he has retained a nature like to the angeL 

Reply Ob] 4 All the assistants see some things immediately in the splen- 
dor of the divine essence Hence it may be said that it is the prerogative of 
the whole of the highest hierarchy to be immediately illumined by God 
But the higher ones among them see more than 15 seen by the inferior, and 
illumine the other on what they see, just as among those who are present to 
the king, one knows more of the king's secrets than another 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER ALL THE ANSEIS OF THE SECOND HIERARCHY ARE 

SENT? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that all the angels of the second hierarchy are 
sent For all the angels either assist or minister, according to Daniel vii id 
But the angels of the second hierarchy do not assist, for they are illumined 
by the angels of the first hierarchy, as Dionysius says Therefore all the 
angels of the second hierarchy are sent in ministry 

Ob] 2 Oiegpty S 3 .ys, iiai there arc more who minister than who 

assist This would not be the case if the angels of the sci'ond hierarchy 
were not sent in ministry Therefore all the angels of the second hierarchy 
are sent to minister 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that the Dominations are above all sub- 
jection But to be sent implies subjection Therefore the Dominations me 
not sent to minister 

/ answer that, \s was above stated, to be sent to external ministry prop- 
erly belongs to an angel according as by divine command he acts in rela- 
tion to any corpfireal creature, which is a part of the execution of the divine 
ministry Now the angelic properties are manifested by their names, as 
Dionysius says,“^ and therefore the angels of those orders are sent to exter- 
nal ministry whose names signify some kind of administration But the name 
Dominations does not signify any such administration, but only disposition 
and command in administering On the other hand, the names of the inferior 
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ard«s imply administraLiDn, fDr the Angels and Archangels are so called 
fram announcing, the Virtues and Powers are sq called in respect af some 
act, and it is right that the Prince, according to what Gregory says, be first 
among the workers Hence it belongs to these five orders ta be sent to ex- 
ternal ministry, hut not to the four superior arders 

Reply Ob) i The Dominations are reckoned among the mmistering an- 
gels, not as exercising, but as disposing and commanding what is to be done 
by others, just as an architect does not put his hands to the production of 
his art, but only disposes and orders what others are to do 

Reply Ob) a A twofold reason may be given in assigning the number 
of [he assisting and ministering angels For Gregory says that those who 
minister are more numerous than those who assist, because he takes the 
words [Dan vii to) thousands of thousands ministered to Him, not in a 
multiple hut in a partitive sense, to mean thousands out of thousands, and 
tlmt the number of those who minister is indefinite, to signify how large it is, 
while the number of assistants is finite as in the words added, and ten thou- 
sand times a hundred thousand assisted Him This explanation rests on the 
[pinion of the Flatonists, who said that the nearer things are to the one 
first principle, the smaller they are in number,-” just as the nearer a num- 
ber IS to unity, the lesser it is than multitude This opinion holds as regards 
the number of orders, as six administer and three assist 

Dionysius, however, declares that the multitude of angels surpasses all 
material multitude,”” so that, just as the superior bodies exceed the inferior 
in magnitude to an immeasurable degree, so the superior incorporeal na- 
tures surpass all corporeal natures in inultitude, because whatever is better 
IS more intended and more multiplied by God Hence, as the assistants are 
superior to the ministers, there will be more assistants than ministers In 
this way, the words thousands of thousands are taken by way of multipli- 
cation, to signify a thousand times a thousand And because ten times a 
hundred is a thousand, if it were said ten times a hundred thousand it would 
mean that there are as many assistants as ministers but since it is written 
ten thousand limes a hundred thousand, we are given to understand that 
the assistants are much more numerous than the ministers Nor is this said 
to signify that this is the precise number of angels, but rather that it is 
much greater, in that it exceeds all material multitude This is signified by 
the multiplication together of the greatest numbers, namely ten, a hundred, 
and a thousand, as Dionysius remarks in the same passage 
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Question CXIII 


THE GU<VRDIANSHIP OF THE GOOD ANGELS 
[In Eight Ariiclcs) 

We next consider the guardianship exercised by the good angels, and their 
warfare against the bad angels ' Under the first head eight points of intjuiry 
arise (i) Whether men are guarded by angels? (2) Whether to each man 
IS assigned a single guardian angel? (3) Whether guardianship belongs 
only to the lowest order of angels? (4) Whether it 15 fitting for each man to 
have an angel guardian? (5) When does an angel's guardianship of a man 
begin? (6) Whether the angel guardians always watch over men? (7) 
Whether the angel grieves over the loss of the one guarded? (8) Whether 
rivalry exists among the angels as regards their guardianship? 

Fust Article 

WHETHER MEN ARE CUARDED BY THE ANGELS? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that men are not guarded by the angels For 
guardians are deputed to some because they either know not how, or are not 
able, to guard themselves, as children and the siik But man is able to guard 
himself by his free choice, and knows how by his natural knowledge of the 
natural law Therefore man is not guarded by an angel 

Obj 2 Further, a strong guard makes a weaker one superfluous But men 
are guarded by God, according to Ps cxx 4 He shall neither slumber nor 
sleep, that keepeth Israel Therefore man does not need to be guarded by an 
angel 

06 ; 3 Further, the loss of the guarded redounds to the negligence of the 
guardian, and hence it was said to a certain one Keep this man, and if he 
shall slip away, thy life shall be for his life (j Kings xx 35) Now many 
perish dally, through falling into sin, whom the angels could help by visible 
appearance, or by miracles, or in some such way The angels would 
therefore be negligent if men are given to their guardianship But that is 
clearly false Therefore the angels are not the guardians of men 

On the contrary, It is written (Fj xc ii) He hath given Hts angels 
charge over thee, to keep in all thy ways 
I answer that. According to the plan of the divine providence, we find that 
in all things the movable and variable are moved and regulated by the im- 
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movable and invariable s g , all corporeal things by immovable spiritual 
substances, and the inlenor bodies by the superior which are invariable m 
substance We ourselves also are regulated as regards conclusions, about 
which we may have various opinions, by the principles which we hold m an 
invariable manner It is moreover manifest that as regards things to be 
done human knowledge and affection can vary and fail from good in many 
ways, and so it was necessary that angels should be deputed to the guard- 
ianship of men, in order to regulate them and move them to good 

Reply 06/1 By free choice man can avoid evil to a certain degree, but 
not m any sufficient degree for he is weak in affection towards good because 
of the manifold passions of the soul So, too, universal knowledge of 
the natural law, which by nature belongs to man, to a certain degree directs 
man to good, but not in a sufficient degree, because in the application of the 
universal principles of law to particular actions man can fail in many ways 
Hence It is written \Wis ix 14) The thoughts oj mortal men are fearful, 
and OUT counsels uncertain Thus man needs to be guarded by the angels 
Reply Ob] 2 Two things are required for good action First, that the af- 
fectum be inclined to good, which is effei ted in us bv the habit of moral vir 
tue Secondly, that reason should discover fitting ways to accomplish the 
good of virtue, and this the Philosopher attributes to prudence^ As regards 
the first, God guards man immediatelv bv infusing into him grace and the 
virtues, as regards the second, God guards man ns his universal teacher. 
Whose precepts reach man by wav of the angels, as was stated above ® 
Reply Ob] 3 Just as men depart from the natural instigation of good by 
reason of a sinful passion so also do they depart from the instigation of the 
good angels, which takes place invisibly when they illumine man that he 
may do what is right Hence that men perish is not to be imputed to the 
negligence of the angels, but to the malice of men That they sometimes ap- 
pear to men v'lsibly outside thr ordinarv course of nature comes from a 
special grace of God as likewise that niirailes occur outside the order of 
nature 


Seennd \rljc|p 

WHETHER EACH MAN IS CrUAHDED l\\ AN ANGEL? 

We proceed thus to the Second Irticlc — 

Objections It would seem that each man is not guarded by an angel For 
an angel is stronger than a man But one man suffices to guard many men 
Therefore much more can one angel guard many men 

Ob] 2. Further, the lower things are brought to God through the medium 
of the higher, as Dionysius says "* But as all the angels are unequal,® there is 
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only DDE angEl between whom and men there is no interuiediate Therefore 
there is only one angel who immediately guards men 

06 j 3 Further, the greater angels are deputed to the greater offices But 
it IS not a greater office to keep one man more than another, since all men 
are ndturally equal Since, therefore, of all the angels one is greater than an- 
other, as Dionysius says," it seems that different men are not guarded by 
different angels 

On tAe contrary, On the text, TAetr angels tnAeavsn, etc fMatt viu id), 
Jerome says Great is tAe dignity oj souls, jor eacA one to Aave an angel 
deputed to guard it from its birtA ^ 

I answer tAat, Each man has an angel guardian appointed to him This 
rests upon the fact that the guardianship of angels belongs to the execution 
of divine providence concerning men But God’s providence acts differently 
as regards men and as regards other corruptible creatures, for they are re- 
lated differently to incorruptibility For men are incorruptible not only in 
the common species, but also in the proper forms of each individual, which 
are the rational souls, and this cannot be said of other and corruptible 
things Now it IS manifest that the providence of God is chiefly exercised to- 
wards what remains forever, whereas as regards things which pass away, 
the providence of God acts so as to order their existence to the things which 
are perpetual Hence, the providence of God is related to each man as it is 
to every genus or species of things corruptible But, according to Gregory," 
the different orders are deputed to the different genera of things, for in- 
stance, the Powers to coerce the demons, the Virtues to work miracles in 
corporeal things, and it is also probable that the different species are pre- 
sided over by different angels of the same order Hence it is likewise reason- 
able to suppose that different angels are appointed to the guardianship of 
different men 

Reply Ob] I A guardian may be assigned to a man for two reasons first 
inasmuch as a man is an individual, and thus to one man one guardian is 
due, and sometimes several are appointed to guard one Secondly, inasmuch 
as a man is part of a community, and thus one man is appointed as guardian 
of a whole community, to whom it belongs to oversee what concerns the in- 
dividual man in his relation to the whole community, namely, external works, 
which are sources of strength or weakness to others But angel guardians are 
given to men also as regards invisible and hidden things, pertaining to the 
salvation of each one in himself Hence individual angels are appointed to 
guard individual men 

Reply Ob] 2 As was stated above, all the angels of the first hierarchy 
are, as to some things, illumined by God directly," but, as to other things, 
only the superior are directly illumined by God, and these reveal them to the 
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inferior And the same also applies to the mienor orders For a lower angel 
IS illumined m some respects by one of the highest, and in other respects by 
the one immediately above him Thus it is possible that some one angel 
illumines a man Immediately, and yet has other angels beneath him whom 
he illumines 

Reply Obj 3 Although men are equal in nature, still inequality exists 
among them according as divine providence orders some to the greater, and 
others to the lesser things, according to Erclus xxxiii ii, 12 With much 
knowledge the Lord hath divided them, and diversified their ways same of 
them hath He blessed and exalted, and some of them hath He cursed and 
brought low Thus it is a greater office to guard one man than another 


Thirii Articb 

whetheh to guard men bfloncs only to the lowest 

ORDER OE ANI.ELS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Irtiile — 

Objection r It would seem that the guardianship of men does not belong 
only to the lowest order of the angels Foi Chrysostom says that the text 
[Matt xviu 10) Their angels in hcavin, etc , is understood, not of any an- 
gels, but of the highest Therefore the highest angels guard men 

Ob] 2 Further, the Apostle says that angels arc sent to minister for 
them who shall receive the inheritance ol salvation [Htb 1 rq) , and thus it 
seems that the mission of the angels is diri'clcd to the guardianship of men 
But five orders arc sent in external nuiiistri " Therefore all the angels of 
the five orders are deputed to the guardianship of men 

Obj 3 Further, for the guardianship of men it seL’ins especially necessary 
to coerce the demons, which belongs most ol all to the Powers, according to 
Gregwy,’' and to work miracles, which belongs to the Virtues Therefore 
these orders are also deputed to the work of guardianship, and not only the 
lowest order 

On the contrary. In a Psalm (\c ti), the guardianship of men is attri- 
buted to the/lngpfj, who belong to thelowest order, according to Dionysius 
1 answer that. As was stated above, man is guarded in two ways In one 
way by particular guardianship, according as tn each man an angel is ap- 
pointed to guard him, and such guardianship belongs to the lowest order 
of the angels, whose place it is, according to Gregory, to announce the lesser 
things “ For it seems to be the least of the angelic offices to procure what 
concerns the salvation of only one man The other kind of guardianship is 
universal, multiplied according to the different orders For the more um- 
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versa] an agent is, the higher it is. Thus, the guardianship oi the human race 
belongs to the order of PrtnctpalUies, or perhaps to the Archangels, whom we 
call the angel princes Hence, Michael, whom we call an archangel, is also 
called one oj the prmces \Dan x 13) Moreover, all corporeal natures are 
guarded by the Virtues, and likewise the demons by the Powers, and the 
good spirits by the Principalities or Dominations, according to Gregory’s 
opinion 

Reply Ob] i Chrysostom can be taken to mean the highest within the 
lowest order of angels, for, as Dionysius says, in each order there are hrst, 
middle, and last It is, however, probable that the greater angels are 
deputed to keep those chosen by God for the higher degree of glory 

Reply Ob] 2 Not all the angels who are sent have guardianship of in- 
dividual men, but some orders have a universal guardianship, greater or 
less, as was explained above 

Reply Oh] 3 Even inferior angels exercise the offices of the superior, 
inasmuch as they share m their gifts, and are executors of the superiors’ 
power, and m this way all the angels of the lowest order can coerce the 
demons, and work miracles 


Fourth Article 

WHETHER ANGELS ARE APPOINTED TO THE GUARDIANSHIP 
OF ALL MEN? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Ob]ectton i It would seem that angels are not appointed to the guardian- 
ship of all men For it is written of Christ \Phil 11 7) that He was made in 
the likeness oj men, and in habit found as a man If therefore angels are ap- 
pointed to the guardianship of all men, Christ also would have had an angel 
guardian But this is unseemly, for Christ is greater than all the angels 
Therefore angels are not appointed to the guardianship of all men 

Ob] 2 Further, Adam was the first of all men But it was not fitting 
that he should have an angel guardian, at least in the state of innocence, for 
then he was not beset by any dangers Therefore angels are not appointed 
to the guardianship of all men 

Oh] 3 Further, angels are appointed to the guardianship of men, that 
they may take them by the hand and guide them to eternal life, encourage 
them to good works, and protect them against the assaults of the demons 
But men who are foreknown to damnation never attain to eternal life 
Unbelievers also, though at times they perform good works, do not perform 
them well, for they have not a right intention, for jatth directs the intention, 
as Augustine says Moreover, the coming of Antichrist will be according 
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to the -worktng oj Satan, as it is written (2 Thess 11 9) Therefore angels 
are not deputed to the guardianship of all men 

On the contrary is the authority of Jerome quoted above, who says that 
each soul has an angel appointed to guard it " 

I answer that, Man while in this state of life, is, as it were, on a road by 
which he should journey towards heaven On this road man is threatened by 
many dangers both from within and from without, according to Ps dxi 4 
In tills way wherein I walked, they have hidden a snare for me And there- 
fore as guardians are appointed for men who have to pass by an unsafe road, 
so an angel guardian is assigned to each man as long as he is a wayfarer 
When, however, he arrives at the end ol life, he no longer has a guardian 
angel, but in the kingdom he will have an angel to reign with him, in hell 
a demon to punish him 

Reply Obj r Christ as man was guided immediately by the Word of 
God, and therefore needed not to he guarded by an angel Again, as regards 
His soul. He was a comprehensor, although in regard to His passible body, 
he was a wayfarer In this latter respect it was right that He should have, 
nut a guardian angel as superior to Him, hut a ministering angel as inferior 
to Him Whence It IS written {Matt iv ii) ihil angels rame and ministered 
to Him 

Riply Ob] 2 In the state of innoctnce, man was not threatened by any 
peril from within, because within him all was well ordered, as we have said 
above ” Hut peril threatened from iMlhout because of the snares of the 
demons, as was proved by the event For this reason he needed a guardian 
angel 

Reply Obj 3 Just as the foreknown the unbelievers, and even Antichrist, 
are not deprived of the interior help of natural reason, so neither are they 
deprived of that exterior help granted by God to the whole human race, — 
namely, the guardianship of the angels \nd although the help which they 
receive therefrom does not result in Iheir deserving eternal life by good 
works, Jt does nevertheless conduce to thiir being protected from certain 
evils which would hurt both themselves and others For even the demons 
are held off by the good angels, lest they hurt as much as they would In 
like manner Antichrist will not do as much harm as he would wish 


Fitih Article 

WHETHER AN ANBEL IS APPOINTfD TO GUARD A MAN FROM 
HIS BIRTH? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth irticle — - 

Objection 1 It would seem that an angel is not appointed to guard a man 
from his birth For angels are sent to minister for them who shall receive 
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iAe mAeriiflwce 0/ j(ziua/ion, as the Apostle says (ffeft 1 14) But men begin 
to receive the inheritance of salvation when they are baptized Therefore an 
angel is appointed to guard a man from the time of his baptism, not of his 
birth 

Ob] 2 Further, men are guarded by angels in as far as angels illumine 
them by teaching But children are not capable of instruction as soon as they 
are born, for they have not the use of reason Therefore angels are not 
appointed to guard children as soon as they are born 

Ob) 3 Further, a child has a rational soul for some time before birth, 
just as well as after But it does not appear that an angel is appointed to 
guard a child before its birth, for they are not then admitted to the sacra- 
ments of the Church Therefore angels are not appointed to guard men 
from the moment of their birth 

On the contrary, Jerome says that each soul has an angel appointed to 
guard it jrom its birth 

I answer that, As Dngen observes, there are two opinions on this matter 
For some have held that the angel guardian is appointed at the time of 
baptism, others, that he is appointed at the time of birth The latter opinion 
Jerome approves, and with reason For those benefits which are conferred 
by God on man as a Christian begin with his baptism, such as receiving the 
Eucharist, and the like But those benefits which are conferred by God on 
man as a rational being are bestowed on him at his birth, for then it is that 
he receives that nature Among the latter benefits we must count the guard- 
ianship of angels, as we have said above Therefore, from the very moment 
of his birth man has an angel guardian appointed to him 

Reply Obj i Angels are sent to minister, and that efficaciously, only for 
those who shall receive the inheritance of salvation, if we consider the ulti- 
mate effect of their guardianship, which is the realizing of that inheritance 
But for all that, the angelic ministrations are not withdrawn from others, 
even though they are not so efficacious as to bring them to salvation Effica- 
cious, nevertheless, they are, inasmuch as they ward off many evils 

Reply Ob] 2 Guardianship is ordained to illumination by instruction, as 
to its ultimate and principal effect Nevertheless, it has many other effects 
consistent with childhood, for instance, to ward off the demons, and to pre- 
vent both bodily and spiritual harm 

Reply Ob] 3 As long as the child is in the mother’s womb, it is not en- 
tirely separate, but by reason of a certain intimate tie is still part of her, 
just as the fruit while hanging on the tree is part of the tree And therefore 
It can be said, with some degree of probability, that the angel who guards 
the mother guards the child while in the womb But when the child becomes 
separate from the mother at birth, an angel guardian is appointed to 
It, as Jerome says 
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Sixth Article 

WHETHER THE ANGEL GUARDIAN EVER FORSAKES A UAN ? 

JVe proceed thus to the Stxlh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the angel guardian sumetimes forsaken 
the man whom he is appointed tu guard For it is said {Jer li 9) in the 
person of the angels We would have cured Babylon, but she is not healed 
let us jorsake her And {Isa v 5) itiswritten I wdl take away the hedge — 
that IS, the guardianship of the angels, according to the Gloss^^ — and it shall 
be wasted 

Ob) 2 Further, God’s guardianship excels that of the angels But God 
forsakes man at tunes, according to Ps xxi z 0 God, my God, look upon 
me why hast Thou forsaken me? Much more therefore does an angel 
guardian forsake man 

Obj 3 Further, according to Damascene, When the angels are here With 
us, they are not m heaven But sometimes they are in heaven Therefore 
sometimes they forsake us 

□fi the contrary, The demons are ever assailing us, according to i Pet 
V B Your adversary the devil as a roaring lion, go<th about, seeking whom 
he may devour All the more therefore do the good angels ever guard us 

I answer that. As appears above, the guardianship of the angels is an 
effect of divine providence in regard to man Now it is evident that neither 
man, nor anything at all, is entirely withdrawn from the providence of God, 
for in as far as a thing participates being, so far is it subject to the provi- 
dence that extends over all being So God is said to forsake man, according to 
the ordering of His providence, only m so far as He allows man to suffer 
some defect of punishment or of fault In like manner, it must be said that 
the angel guardian never forsakes a man entirely, but sometimes he leaves 
him in some particular, for instance, by not preventing him from being sub- 
ject to some trouble, or even from falling into sin, according to the ordering 
of the divine judgments In this sense Babylon and the House of Israel are 
said to have been forsaken by the angels, because their angel guardians did 
not prevent them from being subject to tribulation 

From this the answers are clear to the first and second objections 

Reply Ob] 3 Although an angel may forsake a man sometimes locally, 
he does not for that reason forsake him as to the effect of his guardianship, 
for even when he is in heaven he knows what 15 happening to man, nor does 
he need time for his local motion, for he can be with man in an instant 
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Seventh Article 

WHETHEB ANSEIS BBIEVE EQR THE ILLS OF THOSE WHOM 
THEY GUABD? 

'W^ proceed thus to the Seventh Article — 

Objection i It would seem that angels gneve for the ills of those whom 
they guard For it is wntten (Isa nuun 7) The angels oj peace shall weep 
bitterly But weeping is a sign of grief and sorrow Therefore angels grieve 
for the ills of those whom they guard 

06/2 Further, according to Augustine, sorrow ts for those things that 
happen against our will But the loss of the man whom he has guarded is 
against the guardian angel's will Therefore angels grieve for the loss of men 
06/3 Further, as sorrow IS contrary to joy, so penance is contrary to 
sin But angels rejoice about one sinner doing penance, as we are told in 
Luke XV 7 Therefore they grieve for the just man who falls into sin 

05 / 4 Further, on A^iiwSers xviii 12 [Whatsoever first-fruits they offer, 
etc ) the Cfojj of Drigen says The angels are brought to judgment as to 
whether men have fallen through their negligence or through their own 
fault But it IS reasonable for anyone to grieve for the ills which have 
brought him to judgment Therefore angels grieve for men’s sms 

On the contrary, Where there is grief and sorrow, there is not perfect 
happiness And so it is written Death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor sorrow [Apoc xxi 4) But the angels are perfectly happy 
Therefore they have no cause for grief 

I answer that, Angels do not grieve, either for the sms or for the pains of 
men For grief and sorrow, according to Augustine, are for those things 
which occur against our will But nothing happens in the world contrary 
to the will of the angels and the other blessed, because their will cleaves en- 
tirely to the ordering of divine justice, and nothing happens in the world 
save what is effected or permitted by divine justice Therefore, absolutely 
speaking, nothing occurs m the world against the will of the blessed For as 
the Philosopher says,^® that is called unreservedly voluntary which a man 
wills in a particular case, and at a particular time, having considered all the 
circumstances And yet, universally speaking, such a thing might not have 
been voluntary, and thus the sailor does not will the casting of his cargo 
into the sea, considered universally and absolutely, hut because of the 
threatened danger to his life he wills it Therefore this is voluntary rather 
than involuntary, as is stated in the same passage Therefore, universally and 
absolutely speaking, the angels do not will the sins and the pains of men , but 
they do will the fulfillment of the ordering of divine justice in this matter, 

”I>e Civil Del, XIV, IS (PL 41, 424) * Cf In Hum, horn XI (PC n, 647) 
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in respect of which some are subjected to pains and are allowed to fall into 
sin 

Reply Dbj i These words of Isaias may be understood of the angels, 
r e , the messengers, of Ezechias, who wept heraiise of the words of 
Rabsaces, as related Isa axxvii 2 scqq This would be the literal sense 
According to the allegorical sense, the angels of peace are the apostles and 
preachers who weep for men’s sins If according to the anagogical sense this 
passage be expounded of the blessed angels, then the expression is meta- 
phorical, and signifies that universally speaking the angels will the salvation 
of mankind, for it is only metaphorically that we attribute passions to God 
and the angels 

The reply to the second objection appears from what has been said 

Reply Ob} 3 Both in man’s repentance and in man’s sin there remains 
one reason for the angel’s joy, namely, the fiiirillment of the ordering of the 
divine providence 

Reply Ob] 4 The angels are brought into judgment (or the sins of men, 
not as guilty, but as witnesses to convict man of weakness 


Eighth Article 

WHETHER THERE CAN 111- STRllF OR DISCORD AMONG 
THE AN arts 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Irttcli -- 

Objection 1 It would seem that there can be strife or discord among the 
angels For it is written {Job \\v 2) W ho tnakith pf ace in Ihs high places 
But strife is opposed to peace Therefore among the high angels there is no 
strife 

06 ; 2 Further, where there is perfect chanty and just authority there 
can be no strife But all this exists among the angels Therefore there is 
no strife among the angels 

06 ; 3 Further, if we say that angels strive for those whom they guard, 
one angel must needs take one side, and another angel the opposite side 
But if one side is in the right the other side is m the wrong It will follow, 
therefore, that a good angel is a compounder of wrong, which is unseemly 
Therefore there is no strife among good angels 

On the contrary, It is written in the person of Gabriel [Dan x 13) The 
prince oj the kingdom of the Persians resisted me one and twenty days But 
this prince of the Persians was the angel deputed to the guardianship of the 
kingdom of the Persians Therefore one good angel resists the others, and 
thus there is strife among them 

I answer that. This question is occasioned by tbe above words of 
Daniel Jerome explains it by saying that the prince of the kingdom of the 
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Persians is the angel who opposed the setting free of the people of Israel, 
for whom Daniel was praying, whose prayers were being offered to God by 
Gabriel And this resistance of his may have been caused by some prince 
□ f the demons having led the Jewish captives m Persia into sin, which sin 
was an impediment to the efficacy of the prayer which Daniel put up for 
that same people 

But according to Gregory, the prince of the kingdom of Persia was a good 
angel appointed to the guardianship of that kingdom To see therelore 
how one angel can be said to resist another, we must note that the divine 
judgments in regard to various kingdoms and various men are executed by 
the angels Now in their actions the angels are ruled by the divine judgment 
But it happens at times in various kingdoms or various men that there are 
contrary merits or demerits, so that one of them is subject to or placed over 
another As to what is the ordering of divine wisdom on such matters, the 
angels cannot know it unless God reveal it to them, and so they need to 
consult divine wisdom thereupon Hence, inasmuch as they consult the di- 
vine will concerning various contrary and opposing merits, they are said to 
resist one another This does not mean that their wills are in opposition, 
since they are all of one mind as to the fulfillment of the divine judgment, 
but that the things about which they seek knowledge are in opposition 

From this the answers to the objections are clear 
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THE /ASSAULTS OF THE DEMONS 
[In Five Article s') 

We now consider the assaults of the demons Under this head there are five 
pomLs of inquiry (i) Whether men are assailed by the demons? (2) 
Whether to tempt is proper to the devil? ( ■;) Whither all the sins of men are 
to he set down to the assaults or temptatinns nf Ihe demons^ (4) Whether 
they can work real miracles for the purpose al leading men astray? (s) 
Whether the demons who are overcome by men are hindered from making 
further assaults’ 


hirst Armlc 

WHETHER MEN ARE ASSAILID 1!\ IHE DEMONS? 

We proceed thus to the First lr?;r?r — 

Ob;ectton I It would seem th il men are not assailed by the demons For 
angels are sent by God to guard man But demons are not sent by God, for 
the demons’ intention is the loss of souls, whereas God s is the salvation of 
souls Therefore demons are not deputed lo assail man 

06/ 2 Further, it is not a fair figiit (or the weak to be set against the 
strong, and the ignorant against the astute But men are weak and ignorant, 
whereas the demons are strong and astute It is not therefore to be per- 
mitted by Gotl, the author of all lustice, that men should be assailed by 
demons 

Oij j Further, the assaults nf the lle-,h and the world are enough for 
man’s exercise But God permits His elect to be assailed that they may be 
exercised Therefore there is no need for them In be assailed by the demons 

On the contrary, The \postle sai s (E/iAir vi 12) Our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against Principalities and Powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spnits of wickedness in the 
high places 

I answer that, Two things may be considered in the assault of the demons 
— the assault itself, and its ordering The assault itself is due to the malice 
of the demons, who through envy endeavor to hinder man’s progress, and 
through pride usurp a semblance of divine power, by deputing certain min- 
isters to assail man, even as the angels ol God in their various offices minister 
to man’s salvation But the oidering of Ihe assault is from God, Who knows 
how to make orderly use of evil by ordering it to good On the other hand, 
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u regard ta the angels, both their guardianship and its ordering are to be 
referred to Ood as their first author 

Reply Ob) i The wicked angels assail men in two ways First, by in- 
stigating them to sin, and thus they are not sent by God to assail us, but 
are sometimes permitted to do so according to God’s just judgments But 
sometimes their assault is a punishment to man, and thus they are sent by 
God, as the lying spirit was sent to punish Achab, King of Israel, as is re- 
lated in j Kings (axil zo) For punishment 15 referred to God as its first 
author Nevertheless the demons, who are sent to punish, do so with an 
intention other than that for which they are sent, for they punish from 
hatred or envy, whereas they are sent by God because of His justice 

Reply Ob] 2 In order that the conditions of the fight be not unequal, 
there is for man the promised recompense, to be gained principally through 
the grace of God, secondarily through the guardianship of the angels There- 
fore, Eliseus said to his servant {4 Kings vi iS) Fear not, for there are 
more with us than with them 

Reply Di; 3 The assault of the flesh and the world would suffice for the 
exercise of human weakness, hut it does not suffice for the demon’s malicE, 
which makes use of both the above in assailing men But by the divme 
ordinance this tends to the glory of the elect 

Second Article 

WHETHER TO TEMPT IS PROPER TO THE DEVIL? 
fVe proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that to tempt is not proper to the devil For 
God IS said to tempt, according to Genesis xxii i. Cod tempted Abraham 
Moreover, man is tempted by the flesh and the world Again, man is said 
to tempt God, and to tempt man Therefore it is not proper to the devil to 
tempt 

Ob] 2 Further, to tempt is a sign of ignorance But the demons know 
what happens among men Therefore the demons do not tempt 

Ob] 3 Further, temptation is the road to sin Now sin dwells in the will 
Since therefore the demons cannot change man’s will, as appears from what 
has been said above,* it seems that it is not in their province to tempt 
On the contrary, It is written (/ Thess iii 5) Lest perhaps he that tempt- 
eth should have tempted you, to which the Gfojj adds, that is, the devil, 
whose office it is to tempt ^ 

I answer that. To tempt is, properly speaking, to make trial of some- 
thing Now we make trial of something in order to know something about 
it, and hence the immediate end of every tempter is knowledge But some- 
times another end, either good or bad, is sought to be acquired through 
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that knowledge a good end, when, for instance, one desires to know of 
someone, what sort of a man he is as to knowledge, or virtue, with a view to 
his promotion, a bad end, when that knowledge is sought with the purpose 
of deceiving or ruining him 

From this we can gather how various beings are said to tempt in various 
ways For man is said to tempt, sometimes, merely for the sake of knowing 
something, and for this reason it is a sin to tempt God, since man, being as 
it were uncertain, presumes to make an experiment of God’s power Some- 
times, ton, he tempts in order to help, sometimes in order to hurt The 
devil, however, always tempts in order to hurt by urging man into sin In 
this sense it is said to be his proper office to tempt, for though at times 
man tempts thus, he does this as minister of the devil God is said to tempt 
that He may know, in the same sense as that is said to know which makes 
others to know Hence it is written (Dent \in ^) The Lord your God tmth 
you, that it mav appear whether vou love Him 

The flesh and the world are said to tempt as the instruments or matter of 
temptations, inasmuch as one can know what sort of a man someone is 
according as he follows or resists the desires of the flesh, and according as 
he despises worldly advantages and adversity, of which things the devil 
also makes use in tempting 

Thus the reply to the first objection is clear 

Repiv Ob] 1 The demons know what happens outwardly among men, 
but the inward disposition of man God alone knows, Who is the ■weigher oj 
spirits [Prov xvi 2) It is this disposition that makes man more prone to 
one vice than to another Hence the devil tempts in order to explore this 
inward disposition of man, so that he may tempt him to that vice to which 
he is most prone 

Reply Ob] 3 Although a demon cannot change the will, yet, as was 
stated above,' he can change the inferior powers of man, in a certain degree, 
and by these powers, though the will cannot be forced, it can nevertheless 
be inclined 


Third \rticlc 

■WHETHEH all sins \re due to the timptatidn 

OF THL devil’ 

We proceed thus to the Third Irlicle — 

Objection 1 It would seem that all sms are due to the temptation of the 
devil For Dionysius says that the multitude oj demons is the cause oj all 
evils, both to themselves and to others And Damascene says that all malice 
and all uncleanness have been devised by the devil ' 
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Obj 2 Further, of every sinner can be said what the Lord said of the 
Jews \Jo viii 44) You are 0} yovr father the devil But this was in as far 
as they sinned through the devil’s instigation Therefore every sin is due to 
the devil’s instigation 

Obj 3 Further, as angels are deputed to guard men, so demons are 
deputed to assail men But every good thing we do is due to the suggestion 
of the good angels, because the divine gifts are home to us by the angels 
Therefore all the evil we do is due to the instigation of the devil 

On the contrary, It is written Not all our evil thoughts are stirred up by 
the devil, but sometimes they arise from the movement of our free choice “ 
I answer that. One thing can he the cause of another in two ways, directly 
and indirectly Indirectly, as, when an agent is the cause of a disposition to 
a certain effect, it is said to be the occasional and indirect cause of that 
effect For instance, we might say that he who dries the wood is the cause 
of the wood burning In this way we must admit that the devil is the cause 
of all our sins, because it was he who instigated the first man to sin, from 
whose sin there resulted a proneness to sin in the whole human race And 
in this sense we must take the words of Damascene’ and Dionysius ® 

But a thing is said to be the direct cause of something when its action 
tends directly to it And in this way the devil is not the cause of every sm, 
for not all sins are committed at the devil’s instigation, but some are due to 
free choice and the corruption of the flesh For, as Drigen says,® even if 
there were no devil, men would have the desire for food and sex and such 
pleasures, with regard to which many disorders may arise unless those 
desires be curbed by reason, especially if we presuppose the corruption of 
our natures Now it is in the power of free choice to curb this appetite 
and keep it in order Consequently there is no need for all sms to be due to 
the instigation of the devil But those sms which are due to the devil’s in- 
stigation man perpetrates through being deceived by the same blandish- 
ments as were our first parents, as Isidore says 
Thus the answer to the first objection is dear 

Reply Ob) 2 When man commits sin without being thereto instigated 
by the devil, he nevertheless becomes a child of the devil by it, in so far as 
he imitates him who was the first to sin 

Reply Ob) T, Man can of his own accord fall into sin, but he cannot ad- 
vance towards merit without the divine assistance, which is borne to man 
by the ministry of the angels For this reason the angels take part in all our 
good works, whereas all our sins are not due to the demons’ instigation 
Nevertheless there is no kind of sin which is not sometimes due to the 
demons’ suggestion 
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Fourth Article 

WHETHES demons CAN LEAD MEN ASTRAY BY MEANS 
□F HEAL MIRACLES^ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the demons cannot lead men astray by 
means of real miracles For the activity of the demons will show itself espe- 
cially in the works of Antichrist But as the Apostle says {2 Thess 11 5), 
his coming a according to the working oj Satan, in all power, and signs, and 
lymg wonders Much more therefore at other times do the demons perform 
lying wonders 

Ob] 2 Further, true miracles are wrought by some corporeal change 
But demons are unable to change the nature of a body, for Augustine says 
I cannot believe that the human body can receive the members oj a beast by 
means oj a demon’s art or power Therefore the demons cannot work real 
miracles 

Ob] 3 Further, an argument is useless which may prove both ways If 
therefore real miracles can be wrought by demons to persuade one of what 
IS false, they will he useless to confirm the teaching of faith This is un- 
fitting, for it IS written {Mark nvi 20) The Lord working withal, and 
confirming the word with signs that jollowed 

On the contrary, Augustine says 0 /<r« by means oj the magic art mir- 
acles are wrought like those which arc wrought by the servants oj God^^ 

I answer that. As is clear from what has been said above, if we take a 
miracle in the strict sense, the demons cannot work miracles, nor can any 
creature, but God alone,” for in the strict sense, a miracle is something 
done outside the order of the entire created nature, under which order every 
power of a creature is contained But sometimes miracle may be taken, in a 
wide sense, for whatever exceeds human power and experience And 
thus demons can work miracles, that is, things which rouse man's astonish- 
ment, by reason of their being beyond his power and outside his sphere of 
knowledge For even a man, by doing what is beyond the power and knowl- 
edge of another, leads him to marvel at what he has done, so that m a Way 
he seems to that man to have worked a miracle 

It IS to be noted, however, that although these works of demons which 
appear marvellous to us are not real miracles, they are sometimes neverthe- 
less something real Thus the magicians of Pharaoh by the demons’ power 
produced real serpents and frogs {Exed vii iz, viii 7) And when fire came 
down jrom heaven and at one blow consumed Job's servants and sheep, 
when the storm struck down his house and with it hts children — these were 
the work oj Satan, not phantoms, as Augustine says ’■* 

“Zip Civil Dn, XVm, iS (PL, 41, sys) “ PsEudo-Augustine, Vigtnii umus Sent, 
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Reply Obj 1 As Augustine says, in the same place, the works of Anti- 
christ may be called lying wonders either because he will deceive men’s 
senses by means of phantoms, so that he -mil not really do what he will seem 
to do, or because, if he work real prodigies, they will lead those into jaUe- 
hood who believe in him^^ 

Reply Ob] 2 As we have said above, corporeal matter does not obey 
either good or bad angels at their will, so that demons could by their 
power transmute matter from one form to another, but they can employ 
certain seminal principles that exist in the elements of the world in order to 
produce these effects, as Augustine says*'' Therefore it must be admitted 
that all the transformations of corporeal things which can be produced by 
certain natural powers, to which we must assign the seminal principles above 
mentioned, can be produced by the operation of the demons, by the em- 
ployment of these principles, such as the transformation of certain things 
into serpents or frogs, which can be produced by putrefaction On the con- 
trary, those transformations of bodies which cannot be produced by the 
power of nature, cannot in reality be effected by the operation of the de- 
mons, for instance, that the human body be changed into the body of a 
beast, or that the body of a dead man return to life And if at times some- 
thing of this sort seems to be effected by the operation of demons, it is not 
real but a mere semblance of reality 

Now this may happen in two ways First, from within In this way a 
demon can work on man’s imagination and even on his corporeal senses, so 
that something seems otherwise than it is, as was explained above *" It is 
said indeed that this can be done sometimes by the power of certain bodies 
Secondly, from without For just as from air he can form a body of any 
form and shape, and assume it so as to appear in it visibly, so, in the same 
way he can clothe any corporeal thing with any corporeal form, so as to 
appear therein This is what Augustine says Man’s imagination, which, 
whether thinking or dreaming, takes the forms of an innumerable number 
of things, appears to other men’s senses as it were embodied in the sem- 
blance of some animal *’ This is not to be understood as though the imagi- 
nation itself or the images formed therein were identified with that which 
appears embodied to the senses of another man, but that the demon, who 
forms an image m a man's imagination, can offer the same picture to an- 
other man’s senses 

Reply Ob] 3 As Augustine says When magicians do what holy men do, 
they do it for a different end and by a different law The former do it for 
their own glory, the latter, for the glory of God, the former, by certain pri- 
vate compacts, the latter by the evident assistance and command of God, to 
Whom every creature is sub]eLt^^ 
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Fifth Article 

WHETHEH A DEMnN, WHO IS OVERCOME BY MAN, IS FDR THIS 
REASON HINDERED FROM MAKING FURTHER ASSAULTS? 

IVe proceed thus to the Ftjth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that a demon, who is overcome by a man, is 
not for that reason hindered from any further assault For Christ overcame 
the tempter most effectively Yet afterwards the demon assailed Him by 
instigating the Jews to kill Him Therefore it is not true that the devil when 
conquered ceases his assaults 

Obj 2 Further, to inflict punishment on one who has been worsted in a 
fight is to incite him to a sharper attack But this is not befitting God's 
mercy Therefore the conquered demons are not prevented from further 
assaults 

On the contrary, It is written {Matt iv 11) Then the devil left Him, 
t e , Christ Who overcame him 

/ answer that, Some say that when once a demon has been overcome he 
can no more tempt any man at all, neither to the same nor to any other sin 
And others say that he can tempt others, but not the same man -■ This seems 
more probable as long as we understand it to he so for a certain definite 
time, and so it is written [Luke iv 13I Ul temptation bring ended, the 
devil departed from Him for a time There are two reasons for this One is 
on the part of God's clemency For as Thrysostom says, the devil does not 
tempt man for just as long as he hkis, but >or as long as Cod allows, for 
although He allows him to tempt for a short time. He orders him off be- 
cause of our weakness The other reason is taken from the astuteness 
of the devil As to this, Ambrose says on Luke iv 13 The devil is afraid of 
persisting, because he shrinks from frequent defeat-^ That the devil does 
nevertheless sometimes return to the assault is apparent from Matthew xii 
44 I will return into my house from whenre I came nut 

From what has been said, the objections can easily be solved 

" DriKcn, /n Lit) /riu Aai'r, Imm X\ (Pb 12, go,) - Ciltd anonymouslv bv St. 
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Question CXV 


THE ACTION OF THE CORPOREAL CREATURE 
\In Six Articles) 

We have now to consider the action of the corporeal creature, and fate, 
which IS ascribed to certain bodies * Concerning corporeal actions there are 
SIX points of inquiry (i) Whether a body can be active? (2) Whether there 
exist in bodies certain seminal principles? (3) Whether the heavenly bodies 
are the causes of what is done hereby the inferior bodies? (4) Whether they 
are the cause of human acts? (5) Whether demons are subject to their 
influence? (6) Whether the heavenly bodies impose necessity on those 
things which are subject to their influence? 

First Article 

WHETHER A BODY CAN BE ACTIVE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that no bodies are active For Augustine says 
There are things that are acted upon, but do not act, such are bodies, there 
IS one Who acts but is not acted upon, and this is God, there are things that 
both act and are acted upon, and these are the spiritual substances ^ 

Ob] 2 Further, every agent except the first agent requires in its work a 
subject susceptible of its action But there is no substance below the corpo- 
real substance which can be susceptible of the latter’s action, smce it belongs 
to the lowest degree in beings’^ Therefore corporeal substance is not active 

Ob] 3 Further, every corporeal substance is limited by quantity But 
quantity hinders substance jrom movement and action, because it surrounds 
it and penetrates it, just as a cloud hinders the air from receiving light 
A sign of this IS that the more a body increases in quantity, the heavier it 
IS and the more difficult to move * Therefore no corpioreal substance is 
active 

Ob] 4 Further, the power of action in every agent is according to its 
propinquity to the first active cause But bodies, being mast composite, are 
most remote from the first active cause, which is most simple ® Therefore 
no bodies are active 

Ob] ; Further, if a body is an agent, the term of its action is either a 
substantial, or an accidental, form But it is not a substantial form, for it is 

*Q 116 "De Civil Dei, V, g (PL 41, J51) 'AvjcebrDn, Fans Vilae, II, g 
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not possible to find in a body any principle of action, save an active quality, 
which is an acadent, and an accident cannot be the cause of a substantial 
form, since the cause is always more excellent than the effect Likewise, 
neither is it an accidental form, for an accident does not extend beyond ttx 
subject, as Augustine says " Therefore no bodies are active 

On the contrary, Dionysius says that among other qualities of corporeal 
fire, it shows its greatness in its action and power on that of which it lays 
hold ^ 

/ answer that, It is apparent to the senses that some bodies are active 
But concerning the action of bodies there have been three errors For some 
denied all action to bodies This is the opinion of Avicebron in his book 
The Fount of Life, where, by the arguments mentioned above, he endeavors 
to prove that no bodies act, but that all the actions which seem to be the 
actions of bodies are the actions of some spiritual power that penetrates all 
bodies," so that, according to him, it is not fire that heats, but a spiritual 
power which penetrates, by means of the fire This opinion seems to be 
derived from that of Plato For Plato held that all forms existing in corpo 
real matter are participated and determined and limited to it, while the sep- 
arate Forms are absolute and as it were universal" Therefore he said that 
these separate Forms are the causes of the forms that exist in matter'"' 
Therefore inasmuch as the form which is in corporeal matter is determined 
to this matter individuated by quantity, Avicebron held that the corporeal 
form IS determined and limited by quantity, as the principle of individuation, 
so as to be unable by action to extend to any other matter, and that the 
spiritual and immaterial form alone, which is not limited by quantity, can 
proceed to act upon something else " 

But this does not prove that the corporeal form is not an agent, but that 
It is not a universal agent For in proportion as a thing is participated, so, 
of necessity, must that be participated which is proper to it, and thus in pro- 
portion to the participation of light is the participation of visibility But to 
act, which IS nothing else than to make soinelhing to be in act, is essentially 
proper to an act as such, and so it is that every' agent produces its like So 
to the fact that it is a form not determined by matter subject to quantity, 
a thing owes its being an indeterminate and universal agent, but to the 
fact that it IS determined to this matltr, it owes its being a limited and par- 
ticular agent Therelore, if the form of fire were separate, as the Platonists 
supposed. It would be, m a fashion the cause of every ignition But this 
form of fire, which is in this corporeal matter, is the cause of this ignition 
which passes from this body to that Hence such an action is effected by the 
contact of two bodies 
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But this □piniDU oi Avicebron gora farther than that af Plato For Plato 
held only substantial Forms to be separate,*^ while he reduced accidents to 
the material principles which are the great and Che small, which he consid- 
ered to be the first contraries/® even as others made these contranes to be 
the rare and the dense Consequently both Plato and Avicenna, who fol- 
low him to a certain extent, held that corporeal agents act through their 
accidental forms, by disposing matter for the substantial form, but that the 
ultimate perfection attained by the introduction of the substantial form is 
due to an immaterial principle And this is the second opinion concerning 
the action of bodies (of which we have spoken above when treating of 
creation^®) 

The third opinion is that of Democritus, who held that action takes place 
through the issue of atoms from the corporeal agent, while passion consists 
in the reception of the atoms in the pores of the passive body This opinion 
IS disproved by Aristotle^® For it would follow that a body would not be 
passive as a whole, and that the quantity of the active body would be 
diminished through its action, which things are manifestly untrue 
We must therefore say that a body acts, according as it is in act, on an- 
other body, according as it is in potentiality 
Reply Ob] i This passage of Augustine is to be understood of the whole 
corporeal nature considered as a whole, which thus has no nature inferior 
to It on which it can act, as the spiritual nature acts on the corporeal, and 
the uncreated nature on the created Nevertheless one body is inferior to 
another inasmuch as it is in potentiality to that which the other has in act 
From this follows the solution of the second objection — But it must be 
observed that when Avicebron argues thus. There ts a mover who ts not 
moved, namely, the first maker of all, therefore, on the other hand, there 
exists something moved which ts purely passive}^ this is to be conceded But 
this latter is primary matter, which is a pure potentiality, just as God is 
pure act Now a body is composed of potentiality and act, and therefore 
it IS both active and passive 

Reply Ob] 3 Quantity does not entirely hinder the corporeal form from 
action, as was stated above, but quantity hinders it from being a universal 
agent, inasmuch as a form is individuated by being in matter subject to quan- 
tity The proof taken from the weight of bodies is not to the point First, be- 
cause addition of quantity does not cause weight, as is proved m the De 
Caelo Secondly, because it is false that weight retards movement Dn the 
contrary, the heavier a thing, the more it moves with its own movement 
Thirdly, because action is not effected by local movement, as Democritus 
held, but by the fact that something is reduced from potentiality to act 
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Reply Ob) 4 A body is not that which is most distant from God, for it 
participates something of a likeness to the divine being, inasmuch as it has 
a form That which is most distant from God is primary matter, which is in 
no way active, since it is a pure potentiality 

Reply Ob) s The term of a body’s action is both an accidental form and 
a substantial form For the active quality, such as heat, although itself an 
accident, acts nevertheless by virtue of the substantial form, as its instru- 
ment, and sn its action can terminate in a substantial form, just as natural 
heat, as the instrument of the soul, has an action terminating in the genera- 
tion of flesh But by its own virtue it produces an accident Nor is it against 
the nature of an accident to surpass its subject in acting, but to surpass it in 
being, unless indeed one were to imagine that an accident transfers its 
identical self from the agent to the patient In this way Democritus ex- 
plained action by an issue of atoms 


5 ecnnd Article 

WHETHER there ARE ANY SEMINAL PRINCIPLES 
IN CORPOREAL MATTER? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob)ectton i It would seem that there are no seminal principles in cor- 
poreal matter For principle implies something of a spiritual order But in 
corporeal matter nothing exists spiritually hut only materially, that is, 
according to the mode of that in which it is fherefore there are no seminal 
principles in corporeal matter 

Obj 2 Further, Augustine says that demons produce certain results by 
employing with a hidden movement certain seeds, which they know to 
exist in matter But bodies, not principles, can be employed with local 
movement Therefore it is unreasonable to say that there are seminal prin- 
ciples in corporeal matter 

Ob) 3 Further, seeds are active principles But there are no active 
principles in corporeal matter, since, as we have said above, matter is not 
competent to act Therefore there are no seminal principles in corporeal 
matter 

Ob) 4 Further, there are said to be certain causal principles which seem 
to suffice for the production of things But seminal principles are not 
causal principles, for miracles are outside the scope of seminal principles, 
but not of causal principles Therefore it is unreasonable to say that there 
are seminal principles in corporeal matter 

D» the contrary, Augustine says 0 / all the things which are generated in 
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a corporeal and visible fashion, certain seeds he hidden in the corporeal 
things of this world 

I answer that, It is customary tn name things after what is more perfect, 
as the Philosapher says ““ Now in the whole corporeal nature, living bodies 
are the most perfect, and so even the term nature has been transferred from 
living things to all natural things For the term itself, nature, as the Philoso- 
pher says, was first applied to signify the generation of living things, which 
IS called nativity And because living things are generated from a principle 
united to them, as fruit from a tree, and the offspring from the mother, to 
whom it IS united, consequently the term nature has been applied to every 
principle of movement eaisting in that which is moved Now it is manifest 
that the active and passive principles of the generation of living things are 
the seeds from which living things are generated Xherefore Augustine fit- 
tingly gave the name seminal principles [semtnales rationes^ to all those 
active and passive virtues which are the causes of natural generation and 
movement 

Xhese active and passive principles may be considered in several orders 
For in the first place, as Augustine says, they are principally and originally 
in the Word of God, as in exemplary principles Secondly, they are in the 
elements of the world, where they were produced altogether at the begin- 
ning, as in universal causes Xhirdly, they are in those things which, in the 
succession of time, are produced by universal causes, for instance in this 
plant, and in that animal, as in particular causes Fourthly, they are in the 
seeds produced from animals and plants And these again are compared to 
further particular effects, as the primordial universal causes to the first 
effects produced 

Reply Obj r Xhese active and passive virtues of natural things, though 
not called principles by reason of their being in corporeal matter, can never- 
theless be so called m respect of their origin, for they are derived from the 
divine exemplary principles 

Reply Ob] 2 Xhese active and passive virtues are in certain parts of 
corporeal things, and when they are employed with local movement for the 
production of certain results, we speak of the demons as employing seeds 

Reply DA; 3 Xhe seed of the male is the active principle in the genera- 
tion of an animal But that can be called seed also which the female con- 
tributes as the passive principle And thus the word seed covers both active 
and passive principles 

Reply Obj n From the words of Augustine, when speaking of these sem- 
inal principles, it is easy to gather that they are also causal principles, just as 
a seed is a kind of cause, for he says that as a mother ts pregnant with the 
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vnharn offspring, so « the world itself pregnant with the causes of unborn 
beings^ Nevertheless, the exemplary principles can be called causal, but 
not, strictly speahmg, seminal, because a seed is not a separate principle, 
and because miracles are not wrought outside the scope ol causal principles 
Likewise neither are miracles wrought outside the scope of the passive vir- 
tues so implanted in the creature, that the latter can be used to any purpose 
that God commands But miracles are said to be wrought outside the scope 
of the natural active virtues, and the passive potentialities which are ordered 
to such active virtues, and this is what is meant when we say that they are 
wrought outside the scope of seminal principles 

Third Article 

WHETHER THE HEAVENLY BODIES ARE THE CAUSE DF WHAT 
IS PHonUCED IN BODIES HEBE BELOW? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection I It would seem that the heavenly bodies are not the cause of 
what 13 produced in bodies here below For Damascene says We say that 
they — namely, the heavenly bodies — are not the cause ol generation or 
corruption , they are rather signs of storms and atmospheric changes 

D6; 2 Further, for the production of anything, an agent and matter 
suffice But in things here below there is passive matter, and there are 
contrary agents — heat and cold, and the like Thereiore for the production 
of things here below, there is no need to ascribe causality to the heavenly 
bodies 

Obj 3 Further, an agent produces its like Now it is to be observed that 
everything which is produced here below is produced through the action of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, and other such qualities, which do not 
eaist in the heavenly bodies Therefore the heavenly bodies are not the cause 
of what IS produced here below 

Obj 4 Further, \ugustine says Nothing ts more corporeal than sex^^ 
But sex 15 not caused b> the heavenly bodies A sign of this is that of twins 
born under the same constellation, one may be male, the other female There- 
fore the heavenly bodies are not the cause of things produced in bodies here 
below 

On the contrarv, Augustine says Bodies of a grosser and inferior nature 
are ruled m a certain order by thoie of a more subtle and powerful nature 
And Dionysius says that the light of the sun conduces to the generation of 
sensible bodies, moves them to Itje, and gives them nourishment, growth 
and perfection 

/ answer that. Every multitude proceeds from unity, and what is im- 
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movable is always uniform, whereas what is moved has many ways of be- 
ing For this reason, it must be observed that throughout the whole oS nature, 
all movement proceeds from the immovable Therefore, the more immovable 
certain things are, the more are they the cause oT those things which are 
more movable Now the heavenly bodies are of all bodies the most im- 
movable, for they are not moved save locally Hence, the movements of 
bodies here below, which are various and multiform movements, must be 
referred to the movement of the heavenly bodies as to their cause 

Reply Ob] i These words of Damascene are to be understood as deny- 
ing that the heavenly bodies are the first cause of generation and corruption 
here below, for this was affirmed by those who held that the heavenly bodies 
are gods 

Reply Ob] 2 The active principles of bodies here below are only the 
active qualities of the elements, such as hot and cold and the like If, there- 
fore, the substantial forms of inferior bodies were not diversified save ac- 
cording to such accidents (the principles of which the early natural philoso- 
phers held to be the rare and the dense'*) , there would be no need to suppose 
some principle above these inferior bodies, for they would be of themselves 
sufficient to act But to anyone who considers the matter rightly, it is clear 
that those accidents are merely material dispositions in regard to the sub- 
stantial forms of natural bodies Now matter is not of itself sufficient to 
act, and therefore it is necessary to suppose some active principle above 
these material dispositions 

This is why the Platonists maintained the existence of separate species, 
by participation of which the inferior bodies receive their substantial forms 
But this does not seem enough For the separate species, since they are sup- 
posed to be immovable, would always have the same mode of being, and 
consequently there would be no variety in the generation and corruption of 
inferior bodies, which is clearly false 

Therefore, as the Philosopher says, it is necessary to suppose a movable 
principle, which by reason of its presence or absence causes variety in the 
generation and corruption of inferior bodies Such are the heavenly bodies 
Consequently, whatever generates here below, moves to the production of 
the species as the instrument of a heavenly body Thus the Philosopher says 
that man and the sun generate man 

Reply Ob] 3 The heavenly bodies have not a specific likeness to the 
bodies here below Their likeness consists in this, that by reason of Iheir 
universal power, whatever is generated in inferior bodies is contained in 
them In this way also we say that all things are like God 

Reply Oh] 4 The actions of heavenly bodies are variously received in 
inferior bodies, according to the various dispositions of matter Now it hap- 
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pens at times that the matter in human cnnceptinn is not wholly disposed 
to the male sen, and so it is formed sometimes into a male, sometimes into 
a female Augustine quotes this as an argument against divination by stars, 
because the effects of the stars are varied even in corporeal things, accord- 
ing to the various dispositions of matter 


Fourth Article 

■WHETHEH THE HEAVENLY BODIES ARE THE CAUSE 
OF HUMAN ACTIDNSf 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Arttclp — 

Objection I It would seem that the heavenly bodies are the cause of 
human actions For since the heavenly bodies are moved by spiritual sub- 
stances as was stated above,"** they act as instruments in the power of 
these substances But such spiritual substances are superior to our souls 
Therefore it seems that they can cause impressions on our souls, and thereby 
cause human actions 

Obj 2 Further, everything multiform is reducible to a uniform principle. 
But human actions are various and multiform Therefore it seems that they 
are reducible to the uniform movements of heavenly bodies, as to their 
principles 

Ob) 3 Further, astrologers often foretell the truth concerning the out- 
come of wars, and other human actions, of which the intellect and will are 
the principles But they could not do this bv means of the heavenly bodies 
unless these were the cause of human actions Therefore the heavenly bodies 
are the cause of human actions 

On the contrary, Damascene says that the heavenly bodies are by no 
means the cause of human actions * ' 

I ansuicr that, The heavenly bodies can directly and of themselves act on 
bodies, as was stated above Thev ran act directly indeed on those powers 
□ f the soul which are the acts of corporeal organs, but accidentally, because 
the acts of such powers must needs be hindered by obstacles in the organs 
Thus an eye when disturbed cannot see well Therefore if the intellect and 
will were powers affixed to corporeal organs as some maintained, holding 
that intellect does not differ from sense,"**' it would follow of necessity that 
the heavenly bodies are the cause of human choice and action It would also 
follow that man is led by natural instinct to his actions, ]ust as other ani- 
mals, in which there are no powers other than those which are affixed to 
corporeal organs for whatever is done here below in virtue of the action of 
heavenly bodies is done naturally It would therefore follow that man has 
no free choice, and that he would have determinate actions, like other 
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natural things All of whmh is manifestly false, and contrary to how men 
live 

It must be observed, however, that indirectly and accidentally, the im- 
pressions of heavenly bodies can reach the intellect and will, inasmuch, 
namely, as both intellect and will receive something from the inferior powers 
which are affixed to corporeal organs But in this the intellect and will are 
differently situated For the intellect receives of necessity from the inferior 
apprehensive powers, and so, if the imaginative, cogitative or memarative 
powers be disturbed, the action of the intellect is, of necessity, also dis- 
turbed The will, on the contrary, does not of necessity follow the inclina- 
tion of the inferior appetite, for although the passions in the irascible and 
concupiscihle part have a certain force in inclining the will, nevertheless, 
the will retains the power of following the passions or repressing them 
Therefore the impressions of the heavenly bodies, by virtue of which the 
inferior powers can be changed, have less influence on the wdl, which is the 
proximate cause of human actions, than on the intellBct 

To maintain therefore that heavenly bodies are the cause of human 
actions IS proper to those who hold that intellect does not differ from 
sense And so, some of these said that such ts the null of men, as ts the day 
•which the father of men and of gods brings on^^ Since, therefore, it 15 
manifest that intetlect and will are not acts of corporeal organs, it is im- 
possible that the heavenly bodies should be the cause of human actions 

Reply Ob] I The spiritual substances that move the heavenly bodies 
do indeed act on corporeal things by means of the heavenly bodies, but 
they act immediately on the human intellect hy illumining it On the other 
hand, they cannot compel the wdl, as was stated above ” 

Reply Obj 2 Just as the multiformity of corporeal movements is re- 
ducible to the uniformity of the heavenly movement as to its cause, so the 
multiformity of actions proceeding from the intellect and the will is reduced 
to a uniform principle which is the divine intellect and will 

Reply Obj 3 The majority of men follow their passions, which are 
movements of the sensitive appetite, in which movements heavenly bodies 
can co-operate, but few are wise enough to resist these passions Conse- 
quently astrologers are able to foretell the truth in the majority of cases, 
especially m a general way But not m particular cases, for nothing pre- 
vents a man from resisting his passions by his free choice Hence, the astrol- 
ogers themselves are wont to say that the wise man is stronger than the 
stars,'"' inasmuch as, namely, he conquers his passions 
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Fifth Article 

WHBTHEB HEAVENLY BODIES CAN ACT ON THE DEMONS? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article 

Objection I It would seem that heavenly bodies can act on the de- 
mons For the demons, according to certain phases oi the moon, can harass 
men, who on that account are called lunatics, as appears from Matthew iv 
24 and XVII 14 But this would not be if they were not subject to the 
heavenly bodies Therefore the demons are subject to them 

Ob) 2 Further, necromancers observe certain constellations in order 
to invoke the demons But these would not be invoked through the 
heavenly bodies unless they were subject to them Therefore they are sub- 
ject to them 

Ob] 3 Further, heavenly bodies are more powerful than inferior bodies 
But the demons are confined to certain inferior bodies, namely, herbs, 
jfonej, animals, and to certain sounds and words, forms and figures, as 
Porphyry says, quoted by Augustine ■*" Much more therefore are the demons 
subject to the action of heavenly bodies 

On the contrary, The demons are superior, in the order of nature, to the 
heavenly bodies But the agent is superior to the patient, as Augustine says 
Tbere/oh: the demons are not subject to the action of heavenly bodies 

/ otuVer that. There have been three opinions about the demons In the 
first place the Peripatetics denied the existence of demons, and held that 
what IS ascribed to the demons, according to the necromantic art, is effected 
by the power of the heavenly bodies This is what Augustine relates as 
having been held by Porphyry, namely, that on earth men fabricate certain 
powers useful in producing certain effcits of the stars But this opinion 
IS manifestly false Fur we know by experience that many things are done 
by demons, for which the power of heavenly bixiies would in no way 
suffice for instance, that a man in a state of delirium should speak an un- 
known tongue, recite poetry and authors of whom he has no previous knowl- 
edge, and that necromanceis make statues to speak and move, and other 
Itke things 

For this reason the Platonists were led to hold that demons are animals 
with an aerial body and a passive soul, as Apuleius says, quoted by Augus- 
tine And this is the second of the opinions mentioned above, according 
to which It could be said that demons are subject to heavenly bodies m 
the same way as we have said that man is subject thereto But this opinion is 
proved to be false from what we have said above For we hold that demons 
are spiritual substances not united to bodies ** Hence U is clear that they 
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are subject to the action of heavenly bodies neither essentially nor acciden-’ 
tally, neither directly nor indirectly 

Reply Obj i That demons harass men, accordmg to certain phases of 
the moon, happens in two ways First, they do so in order to dejame 
Cod’] creature, namely, the moon, as Jerome*® and Chrysostom*® say 
Secondly, because as they are unable to effect anything save by means of 
natural forces, as was stated above,*^ they take into account the aptitude of 
bodies for the intended result Now it is manifest that the bratn ts the most 
moist of all the parts of the body, as Anstotle says *® Therefore it is the 
most subject to the action of the moon, the property of which is to move 
what is moist And it is precisely in the brain that animal powers culminate 
Hence the demons, according to certain phases of the moon, disturb man’s 
imagination, when they observe that the brain is thereto dispiosed 

Reply Obj 2 Demons, when summoned through certain constellations, 
come for two reasons First, in order to lead man into the error of be- 
lieving that there is some divine power in the stars Secondly, because they 
consider that under certain constellations corporeal matter 15 better dis- 
posed for the result for which they are summoned 

Reply Ob] 3 As Augustine says,*® the demons are enticed through 
various kinds of stones, herbs, trees, animals, songs, ntes, not as an mtmal 
IS enticed by food, but as a spirit by signs, that is to say, inasmuch as these 
things are offered to them in token of the honor due to God, of which they 
are covetous 


Suth Article 

WHETHEH HEAVENLY BODIES IMPOSE NECESSITY ON 
things subject to THEIR ACTION? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article — 

Objection I It would seem that heavenly bodies impose necessity on 
things subject to their action For given a sufficient cause, the effect follows 
of necessity But heavenly bodies are a sufficient cause of their effects Since 
therefore, heavenly bodies, with their movements and dispositions, are 
necessary beings, it seems that their effects follow of necessity 

Ob] 2 Further, an agent’s effect results of necessity in matter, when the 
power of the agent is such that it can subject the matter to itself entirely 
But the entire matter of inferior bodies is subject to the power of heavenly 
bodies, since this is a higher power than theirs Therefore the effect of the 
heavenly bodies is of necessity received in corporeal matter 

L)bj 3 Further, if the effect of the heavenly body does not follow of 
necessity, this is due to some hindering cause But any corpiorBal cause, that 
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might possibly hmdEr the effect of a heavenly body, must of necessity be 
reducible to some heavenly principle, since the heavenly bodies are the 
causes of all that takes place here below Therefore, since that heavenly 
principle also is necessary, it follows that the effect of the other heavenly 
body IS necessarily hindered Consequently it would follow that all that takes 
place here below happens of necessity 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says It is not incongruous that many 
of the signs observed tn bodies of occurrences in the heavens, suck as ram 
and wind, should not be fulfilled Therefore not all the effects of heavenly 
bodies take place of necessity 

/ answer that. This question is partly solved by what was said above, 
and in part presents some difficulty For it was shown that although the 
action of heavenly bodies produces certain inclinations in corporeal nature, 
the will nevertheless does not of necessity follow these inclinations There- 
fore there is nothing to prevent the effect of heavienly bodies from being 
hindered by the action of the will, not only m man himself, but also in other 
things to which human action extends 

But in natural things there is no such principle, endowed with freedom 
to follow or not to follow the impressions produced by heavenly agents 
Therefure it seems that in such things, at least, everything happens of 
necessity This is in line with the reasoning of some of the ancients who, 
supposing that everything that is has a cause, and that, given the cause, 
the effect follows of necessity, concluded that ,t 11 things happen of ne- 
cessity This opinion is refuted by Aristotle as to this double supposition “- 

For, in the first place, it is not true that, given any cause whatever, the 
effect must follow of necessity For some causes are so ordered to their 
effects as to produce them, not of necessity, but in the majority of cases, 
and in the minority to fail in producing them But that such causes do fail 
in the minority of cases is due to some hindering cause, and consequently the 
ah Dve-men ti nned difficulty seems not to be av'oided, since the cause in 
question is hindered of necessity 

Therefore we must say, in Ihe second place, that everything that is a 
being through itself, has a cause toil what is accidentally, has not a cause, 
because it is not truly a being, since it is not truly one For that which is 
white has a cause, and likewise that which is musical has a cause, but that 
which IS white-musical has not a cause, because it is not truly a being, nor 
truly one Now it is manifest that a cause which hinders the action of a 
cause so ordered to its effect as to produce it m the majority of cases, clashes 
sometimes with this cause by accident and therefore the clashing of these 
two causes, inasmuch as it is accidental, has no cause Consequently what 
results from this clashing of causes is not to be reduced to a further pre- 
eaisting cause, from which it follows of necessity For instance, that a 
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terrestrial body should take fire m the higher regions □[ the air and fall to the 
earth is »used by some heavenly power, and again, that there be on the 
surface of the earth some combustible matter, is reducible to some heavenly 
principle But that the burning body should alight on this matter and set 
it on fire is not caused by a heavenly body, but is accidental Consequently 
not all the effects of heavenly bodies happen of necessity 

Reply Obj i The heavenly bodies are causes of effects that take place 
here below through the means of particular inferior causes, which can fail 
m their effects in the minority of cases 

Reply Ob] 2 ,The power of a heavenly body is not infinite Therefore 
it requires a determinate disposition in matter, both as to local distance and 
as to other conditions, in order to produce its effect Hence, as local 
distance hinders the effect of a heavenly body (for the sun has not the 
same effect in heat in Dacia as in Ethiopia), so the grossness of matter, its 
low or high temperature or other such disposition, can hinder the effect of 
a heavenly body 

Reply Ob] 3 Although the cause that hinders the effect of another 
cause can be reduced to a heavenly body as its cause, nevertheless the 
clashing of two causes, being accidental, is not reduced to the causality of 
a heavenly body, as was stated above 
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DNT FATE 
[In Four Articles) 

We came now tn the cansideralion of fate Under this head there are faur 
points of inquiry ti) Is there such a thing as fate^ (2) Where is it? 
(3) Is It unchangeable? (4) Are all things subject to fate? 


First Article 

WHETHER THERE BF SUCH A THING AS FATE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that late is nothing For Gregory says in a 
homily for the Epiphany Far be it from the hearts of the faithful to think 
that fate ij anything real * 

D6j 2 Further, what happens by fate is not unforeseen, for as Augus- 
tine says, fate is understood to be di rived from the verb 'fart' which means 
to speak, ^ as though things were said to happen by fate, which are 'fore- 
spoken' by one who decrees them to happen Now what is foreseen is neither 
fortuitous nor by chance If therefore things happen by fate, there will be 
neither fortune nor chance in the world 

Dn the contrary, What does not exist cannot be defined But Boethius 
defines fate thus Fate is a disposition inherent in changeable things, by 
which provtdenci 1 onnccts each one with its proper order ^ 

1 anrwtr that, In this world some things seem to happen by fortune or 
chance Now it happens sometimes that something is fortuitous or by 
chance, as compared to inferior causes, which, if compared to some higher 
cause, IS directly intended For instance, if two servants, who do not know 
that they will meel, are sent by their master to the same place, the meeting 
of the two servants if referred to themselves is by chance, but as com- 
pared to the master who had ordered it, it is directly intended 

Now there were some who refused to refer to a higher cause such events 
which by fortune or chance take place here below These denied the existence 
of fate and providence, as Augustine relates of Tully ^ And this is contrary 
to what we have said abov e about providence '* 

On the other hand, some have considered that everything that takes 
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place here below by fortune or by chance, whether in natural things or in 
human affairs, is to be reduced to a superior cause, namely, the heavenly 
bodies “ According to these, fate is nothing else than a dtsposUian of the 
Stan under which each one ts begotten or born ^ But this will not hold First, 
as to human affairs . because we have proved above that human actions are 
not subject to the action of heavenly bodies, save accidentally and indirectly * 
Now the cause of fate, since it has the ordering of things that happen by 
fate, must of necessity be directly and of itself the cause of what takes 
place Secondly, as to all things that happen accidentally for it has been 
said that what is accidental is, properly speaking, neither a being nor a 
unity ® But every action of nature terminates in some one thing Therefore 
it is impossible for that which is accidental to be the proper effect of an 
active natural principle No natural cause can therefore have for its proper 
effect that a man intending to dig a grave should find a treasure Now it 
IS manifest that a heavenly body acts after the manner of a natural prin- 
ciple, and so its effects in this world are natural It is therefore impossible 
that any active power of a heavenly body be the cause of what happens 
hy accident here below, whether by fortune or by chance 

We must therefore say that what happens here by accident, both m 
natural things and in human affairs, is reduced to a pre-ordaining cause, 
which is the divine providence For nothing hinders that which happens by 
accident from being considered as one by an intellect, or otherwise the in- 
tellect could not form this proposition The digger oj a grave jound a 
treasure And just as an intellect can apprehend this, so can it effect it For 
instance, someone who knows of a place where a treasure is hidden might 
instigate a rustic, ignorant of this, to dig a grave there Consequently, 
nothing hinders what happens here by accident, whether by fortune or by 
chance, from being reduced to some ordering cause which acts by the 
intellect, especially the divine intellect For God alone can change the will, 
as was shown above'* Consequently the ordering of human actions, the 
principle of which is the will, must be ascribed to God alone 

Thus, therefore, inasmuch as all that happens here below is subject to the 
divine providence, as being pre-ordained and as it were fore-spoken, we can 
admit the existence of fate, although the holy doctors have avoided the use 
of this term because of those who twisted its application to a certain 
force resulting from the position of the stars Hence Augustine says // any- 
one ascribes human afairs to fate, meaning thereby the will or power oj 
God, let him keep to his opinion, but hold his tongue For this reason 
Gregory denies the existence of fate Therefore the first objection’s solu- 
tion IS manifest 
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Reply Ob). 2 Nothing hinders certain things from happening by for- 
tune or by chan[:£, if compared to their proximate causes, but not if com- 
pared to the divine providence, whereby nothing happens at random tn the 
world, as Augustine says 

Second Article 

WHETHER FATE IS IN CHEATED THINGS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that fate is not in created things For Augus- 
une says that the divine will or power itself is 1 ailed fate But the divine 
will or power is not in creatures, but in God Therefore fate is not in crea- 
tures hut in God 

Obj 2 Further, fate is compared to things that happen by fate, as their 
cause, as the very use of the word proves But the universal cause that of 
itself effects what takes place by accident here below is God alone, as was 
stated above Therefore fate is in God, and not in creatures 

Obj 3 Further, if fate is in creatures, it is either a substance or an 
accident, and whichever it is, it must be multiplied according to the number 
of creatures Since, therefore, fate seems to be only one thing, it seems that 
fate IS not in creatures, but in God 

On the contrary, Boethius says Fiiti is a disposition inherent tn change- 
able things 

/ answer that. As is clear from what has been stated above, divine provi- 
dence produces effects through intermediate causes '"We can therefore con- 
sider the ordering of effects in two na\s First, as being in God Himself, 
and thus the ordering of the effects is called providence But if we consider 
this ordering as being in the intermediate causes assigned by God to the 
production of certain effects, thus it has the nature of fate This is what 
Boethius says Fate is worked out when divine providence is served by ler- 
tain spirits, whether it is by the soul, nr liv all nature itself which obeys Him, 
whether by the heavenly movements nf the stars, whether by the angelic 
power, or by the ingenuity of the demnns, whether by some of these, or by 
all, that the chain of fate is forged ” l)f each of these things we have spoken 
above*® It is therefore manifest that [ate is in the created causes them- 
selves, as assigned by God to the production of their effects 

Reply Ob] I The ordering itself of second causes, which Augustine 
calls the series of caurej,*" has not the nature of fate, except as dependent 
on God Therefore the divine power or will can be called fate, as being the 
cause of fate But essentially fate is the very disposition or senes, t e , order, 
of second causes 
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Reply Obf 2 Fate ha£ the nature of a cause, just as much as the secnnil 
causes themselves, the □rdering af which is called fate 
Reply Obj 3 Fate is called a disposition, not that disposiUon which is 
a sflecies of quality, but in the sense in which it signifies order, which is not 
a substance, but a relation And if this order be considered in relation to its 
principle, it is one, and thus fate is one But if it be considered in relation 
to Its effects, or to the intermediate causes, this fate is multiple In this 
sense the poet wrote Thy fates draw thee 


Third Article 

WHETHEK FATE IS UNCHANGEABLE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objection i It seems that fate is not unchangeable For Boethius says 
As reasoning is to the intellect, as the begotten is to that which is, as time to 
eternity, as the circle to its center, so the fickle chain of fate to the un- 
wavering simplicity of providence 

Ohj 2 Further, the Philosopher says If we be moved, what is in us is 
moved But fate is a disposition inherent in changeable things, as Boethius 
says Therefore fate is changeable 

Obj 3 Further, if fate is unchangeable, what 15 subject to fate happens 
unchangeably and of necessity But things ascribed to fate seem principally 
to be contingencies Therefore there would be no contingencies in the 
world, but all things would happen of necessity 

On the contrary, Boethius says that fate is an unchangeable disposition “ 

/ answer that. The disposition of second causes, which we call fate, can 
be considered in two ways first, in regard to the second causes, which 
are thus disposed or ordered, secondly, in relation to the first principle, 
namely, God, by Whom they are ordered Some, therefore, have held that 
the senes itself or disposition of causes was necessary in itself, so that all 
things would happen of necessity,-^ since each effect has a cause, and given 
a cause the effect must follow of necessity But this is false, as was proved 
above ““ 

Others, on the other hand, held that fate is changeable, even as dependent 
on the divine providence Hence the Egyptians said that fate could he 
changed by certain sacrifices, as Gregory of Nyssa says This too has been 
disproved above for the reason that it is repugnant to the unchangeableness 
of the divine providence 

We must therefore say that fate, considered in regard to second causes, 
IS changeable, but as subject to divine providence, it derives a certain un- 
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cbangeableness, not of absolute but of coniitlonal necessity In this sense 
we say that this conditional proposition is true and necessary If God fore- 
knew that this would happen, it will happen Hence, Boethius, having said 
that the chain of fate is fickle, shortly afterwards adds, — which, since it is 
derived from an unchangeable providence, must also itself be unchange- 
able 

From this the answers to the objections are clear 
Fourth Article 

WHETHEK AIL THINGS ARE SUBJECT TO FATE? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article — 

Objection I It seems that all things are subject to fate For Boethius 
says The chain of fate moves the heaven and the stars, tempers the ele- 
ments to one another, and models them bv a reciprocal transformation By 
fate all things that are born into the world and perish are renewed in a uni- 
form progression of offspring and seed Bv fate the actions and fortunes of 
men are joined in an indissoluble web of causes Nothing therefore seems 
to be excluded from the domain of fate 

Ohj 2 Further, Augustine says that fate is something real, as referred 
to the divine will and power But the divine will is the cause of all things 
that happen, as Augustine says Therefore all things are subject to fate 
Obj 3 Further, Boethius says that fate is a disposition inherent m 
changeable things But all creatures are changeable, and God alone is 
truly unchangeable, as was stated above Therefore fate is in all things 
On the contrary, Boethius savs that some things subject to providence are 
above the ordering of fate 

I answer that. As was stated above, fate is the ordering of second causes 
to effects foreseen by God Whatever, therefore, is subject to second causes, 
is subject also to fate But whatever is done immediately by God, since 
it is not subject to second causes, neither is it subject to fate e g , creation, 
the glorification of spiritual substances, and the like And this is what 
Boethius says, viz, that those things whiih are near God have a state 
of immobility, and exceed the changeable order of fate Hence it is clear 
that the farther a thing is from the First Mirul, the more it is involved in 
the chain of fateff' since so much the more itis bound up with second causes 
Reply Obj i All the things mentioned in this passage are done by 
Gfld by means of second causes, and for this reason they are contained in 
the order of fate But it is not the same with everything else, as was stated 
above 
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Reply Ob; z Fate ls ta be referred to the divine will and power as to 
its first principle Consequently, it does not follow that whatever is subject to 
the divine will or power is subject also to fate, as has already been stated 
Reply Ob; 3 Although all creatures are in some way changeable, yet 
some of them do not proceed from changeable created causes And these, 
therefore, are not subject to fate, as was stated above 
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DF THINGS PERTAINING TO THE ACTION OF MAN 
[In Four Articles) 

We have next to consider those things which pertain to the action of man, 
who is composed of a created corporeal and spiritual nature In the first 
place We shall consider the action of man, and secondly the propagation of 
man from man ^ As to the first, there are four points of inquiry (l) 
Whether one man can teach another, as being the cause of his knowledge? 
<2) Whether man can teach an angel? (j) Whether by the power of his 
soul man can change corporeal matter? (4) Whether the separated soul 
of man can move bodies by local movement? 

First Article 

WHETHER ONE MAN CAN TEACH ANOTHER? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that one man cannot teach another For the 
Lord says [Matt xxiii 8) Be not you called Rabbi on which the Gloss of 
Jerome says, Lest you give to men thi honor due to God^ Therefore to be 
a teacher is properly an honor due to God But it belongs to a teacher to 
teach Therefore man cannot teaih, but this is proper to God 

Obj 2 Further, if one man teachts another, this is only inasmuch as 
he acts through his own knowledge so as to cause knowledge in the other 
But the quality through which anyone acts so as to produce his like, is an 
active quality Therefore it follows that knowledge is an active quality 
just as heat is 

06 ; 3 Further, for knowledge we require intellectual light, and the 
species of the thing understood But a man cannot cause either of these in 
another man Therefore a man cannot by teaching cause knowledge in an- 
other man 

Obj 4 Further, the teacher does nothing in regard to a disciple save 
to propose to him certain signs, so as to signify something by words or 
gestures But it is not possible to teach anyone so as to cause knowledge 
in him, by putting signs before him For these are signs either of things that 
he knows, or of things he does not know If of things that he knows, he to 
whom these signs are proposed is alreadv in the possession of knowledge, 
and does not acquire it from the teacher If they are signs of things that he 
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does not know, he can learn nothing from them For instaniie, if one wwe 
to speak Greek to a man who knows only Latin, he would learn nothing 
thereby Therefore in no way can a man cause knowledge in another by 
teaching him 

On the contrary. The Apostle says |r Ttm ii 7) Whereunto I am 
appointed a preacher and an apostle . a doctor oj the Gentiles in jaith 
and truth 

I answer that, On this question there have been various opinions For 
Averroes, commenting on De antma iii , maintains that all men have one 
possible intellect in common,® as was stated above ^ From this it followed 
that the same intelligible species belong to all men Consequently, he held 
that one man does not cause another to have a knowledge distinct from 
that which he has himself, but that he communicates the identical knowl- 
edge which he has himself, by moving him to order rightly the phantasms 
in his soul, so that they be rightly disposed for intelligible apprehension. 
This opinion is true so far as knowledge is the same in the disciple and the 
teacher, if we consider the identity of the thing known, for the same ob- 
jective truth IS known by both of them But so far as he maintains that all 
men have but one possible intellect, and the same intelligible species, differ- 
ing only according to the diversity of phantasms, his opinion is false, as 
was stated above ® 

Besides this, there is the opinion of the Flatonists, who held that our 
souls are possessed of knowledge from the very beginning, through the 
participation of separate Forms, as was stated above," but that the soul 
is hindered, through its union with the body, from the free consideration 
of those things which it knows According to this, the disciple does not 
acquire fresh knowledge from his teacher, but is roused by him to consider 
what he knows, so that to learn would be nothing else than to remember'' 
In the same way they held that natural agents act only dispositively to- 
wards the reception of forms, which matter acquires by a participation in 
separate species * But against this we have proved above that the possible 
intellect of the human soul is in pure potentiality to intelliglbles,® as Aris- 
totle says *“ 

We must therefore decide the question differently, by saying that the 
teacher causes knowledge in the learner by reducing him from potentiality 
to act, as the Philosopher says In order to make this clear, we must ob- 
serve that of effects proceeding from an exterior principle, some proceed 
from the exterior principfe alone, as the form of a house is caused to be in 
matter by art alone But other effects proceed sometimes from an exterior 
pnnciple, sometimes from an interior principle, and thus health is caused 
m a sick man sometimes by an exterior principle (namely, by the medical 
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art), sometimes by an interior pnnaple |as when a man is healed by the 
power of nature) In these Utter effects two things must be noticed First, 
that art in its work imitates nature, for just as nature heals a man by altera- 
tion, digestion and rejection of the matter that caused the sickness, so does 
art Secondly, we must remark that the exterior principle, art, acts, not as 
principal agent, but as helping the principal agent, which is the interior 
principle, by strengthening it, and by furnishing it with instruments and 
assistance, of which the interior principle makes use m producing the effect 
Thus the physician strengthens nature, and administers food and medicine 
which nature is to use for the intended end 

Now knowledge is acquired in man, both from an interior principle, as 
13 clear in one who procures knowledge by discovery, and from an exterior 
principle, as is clear in one who learns bv instruction For m every man 
there is a certain principle of knowledge, namely the light of the agent 
intellect, through which certain universal principles of all the sciences are 
naturally understood as soon as proposed to the intellect Now when any- 
one applies these universal principles to certain particular things, the 
memory or experience of which he acquires through the senses, then, advanc- 
ing by discovery from the known to the unknown, he obtains knowl- 
edge of what he knew not before Therefore anyone who teaches leads the 
disciple from things known by the disciple to the knowledge of things 
previously unknown to him, for, as the Thilosopher says Ml teaching and 
all learning proceed from previous knowU dge 

Now the teacher leads the disciple in two ways from the preknown to 
knowledge of the unknown First, b\ proposing to him certain helps or 
means of instruction, which his intellect can use for the acquisition of 
science For instance, he may put before him certain less universal propo- 
sitions, of which nevertheless the disciple is able to judge from previous 
knowledge, or he may propose to him some sensible examples, either by 
way of likeness or of opposition, or something of the sort, from which the 
intellect of the learner is led to the knowledge of a truth previously un- 
known Secondly, by strengthening the intellect of the learner, not, indeed, 
by some active power as though of a higher nature (as was explained above 
of the angelic illuminations”), because all human intellects are of one 
grade in the natural order, but inasmuch as he proposes to the disciple the 
order from principles to conclusions, for the disciple may not have sufficient 
power of reasoning to be able to draw the conclusions from the principles 
Hence the Philosopher says that a demonstration is a syllogism that causes 
science In this way a demonstrator causes his hearers to know 

Reply Obj i As was stated above, the teacher only brings exterior 
help, as the physician who heals, but just as the interior nature is the pnnci- 
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pal cause of the healing, sa the interior light of the intellect is the principal 
cause of knowledge But both of these are from God Therefore aS'Of God 
IS it written Who healeth all thy diseases (fj cii 3), so of Him is it 
written He that teacheth man knowledge (Pr xciii lo) , inasmuch as fie 
light of Hts countenance IS Signed upon us (Ps iv 7), through which light 
all things are shown to us 

Reply Ob] 2 The teacher does not, as Averroes argues, cause knowl- 
edge in the disciple after the manner of a natural active cause Hence, 
knowledge need not be an active quality, it is rather the principle by 
which one is directed in teaching, just as art is the principle by which one 
is directed in working 

Reply Ob] 3 The teacher does not cause the intellectual light in the 
disciple, nor does he cause the intelligible species directly, but he moves the 
disciple by teaching, so that the latter, by the power of his own intellect, 
forms intelligible concepts, the signs of which are proposed to him from 
the outside 

Reply Ob] 4 The signs proposed by the teacher to the disciple are of 
things known in a general and confused manner, but not known m the 
particular and distinctly Therefore when anyone acquires knowledge by 
himself, he cannot be called self-taught, or be said to have been his own 
teacher, for perfect knowledge did not precede in him, such as is required 
in a teacher 


SecDnd ArUcle 

WHETHER MAN CAN TEACH THE ANBELS? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Ob]ection i It would seem that men can teach angels For the Apostle 
says (EpAer 111 lo) That the mamj old wisdom of God may be made known 
to the principalities and powers in the heavenly places through the Church 
But the Church is the congregation of all the faithful Therefore some 
things are made known to angels through men 

Ob] 2 Further, the superior angels, who are illumined immediately con- 
cerning divine things by God, can instruct the inferior angels, as was stated 
above But some men are instructed immediately concerning divine 
things by the Word of God, as appears principally of the apostles from 
Heb 11,2 Last oj all, in these days [God] hath spoken to us by His Son. 
Therefore some men have been able to teach the angels 

Ob] 3 Further, the inferior angels are instructed by the superior But 
some men are higher than some angels, since some men are taken up to 
the highest angelic orders, as Gregory says in a homily Therefore some of 
the inferior angels can be instructed by men concerning divine things 
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On the contrary, Dionysius says that every divine illummatiDn is borne 
to men by the ministry of the angels Therefore angels are not instructed 
by men concerning divine things 

I answer that, As was stated above, the inferior angels can indeed speak 
to the superior angels, by making their thoughts known to them, but con- 
cerning divine things superior angels are never illumined by inferior 
angels Now it is manifest that in the same wav as inferior angels are sub- 
ject to the superior, the highest men are subiect even to the lowest angels 
This IS clear from Dur Lord’s words {Matt si ii) There hath not risen 
among them that are born of women a greater than John the Baptist, yet he 
that IS lesser m the kingdom of heaven is griatrr than he Therefore angels 
are never illumined by men concerning divine things But men can by 
means of speech make known to angels the thoughts of their hearts, because 
it belongs to Cod alone to know the heatt s secrets 

Reply Ob}, i Augustine thus enplains this passage of the Apostle, who 
in the preceding verses says To me, tht hast of all the saints, is given this 
grace to enlighten all men, that they mav see what is the dispensation 

of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God \Ephes iii 8) 
— Hidden, yet so that the multiform wisdom of God was made known to 
the principalities and powers in the heavenly places — that is, through the 
Church As though to say This mystery was hidden from men, but not 
from the Church in heaven, which is contained in the Principalities and 
Powers who knew it from all ages, but not before all ages because the 
Church was at first there, where after the resurrection this Church com- 
posed of men will be gathered together 

It can also be explained otherwise that what is hidden, is known by the 
angels, not only in God, but also hen when it takes place and is made 
public, as Augustine says further on Thus when the mysteries of Christ 
and the Church were fulfilled hy the apostles, some things concerning these 
mysteries became apparent to the angels, which were hidden from them 
before In this way we can understand what Jerome says — that from the 
preaching of the apostles the angels learned certain mysteries, that is to 
say, through the preaching nf the apostles, the mysteries were realized in 
the things themselves Thus, by the preaching of Paul, the Gentiles were 
converted, of which mystery the Aposlle is speaking m the passage quoted 
Reply Ob) 2 The apostles were instructed immediately by the Word 
of God, not according to His divinity, but according as He spoke in His 
human nature Hence the argument does not hold 

Reply Ob). 3 Certain men, even in this state of life, are greater than 
certam angels, not actually, but virtually That is, they are greater inas- 
much as they have such great charity, that they can merit a higher degree 
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of beatitude than that possessed by certain angels In the same way we 
might say that the Seed of a great tree is virtually greater than a small tree, 
though actually it is much smaller 

Third Article 

WHETHER MAN BY THE POWER OF HIS SOUL CAN 
CHANGE CORPOREAL MATTER? 

We proceed thus to the Thtrd Article — 

Objection i It would seem that man by the power of his soul can change 
corporeal matter For Gregory says Saints work miracles, sometimes by 
prayer, sometimes by their power, and thus Peter, by prayer, raised the 
dead Tabitha to life, and by his reproof delivered to death the lying Ananias 
and Saphira^^ But in the working of miracles a change is wrought in cor- 
poreal matter Therefore men, by the power of the soul, can change corporeal 
matter 

Obj 2 Further, on these words [Gal 111 1) Who hath bewitched you, 
that you should not obey the truth? the Gloss says that some have blazing 
eyes, who by a single look bewitch others, especially children But this 
would not be unless the power of the soul could change corporeal matter 
Therefore man can change corporeal matter by the power of his soul 

Obj 3 Further, the human body is nobler than other inferior bodies 
But by the apprehension of the human soul the human body is changed 
to heat and cold, as appears when a man is angry or afraid, indeed this 
change sometimes goes so far as to bring on sickness and death Much 
more, then, can the human soul by its power change corporeal matter 

On the contrary, Augustine says Corporeal matter obeys Cod alone at 
will 

I answer that, As was stated above, corporeal matter is not changed save 
either by some agent composed of matter and form, or by God Himself, in 
Whom both matter and form pre-emst virtually, as in the primordial cause 
of both Hence, of the angels also we have slated that they cannot change 
corporeal matter by their natural power, escepL by employing corporeal 
agents for the production of certain effects Much less therefore can the 
soul, by its natural power, change corporeal matter, except by means of 
bodies 

Reply Obj I The saints are said to work miracles by the power of 
grace, not of nature This is clear from what Gregory says in the same place 
Those who are sons of God, in power, as John says, — what wonder is there 
that they should work miracles by that power? 

Reply Obj 2 Avicenna assigns the cause of bewitchment to the fact 
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that corporeal matter has a natural tendency to obey spiritual substance 
rather than natural contrary agents Therefore when the soul is of strong 
imagination, it can change corporeal matter This he says is the cause of 
the ‘evil eye ’ 

But it has been shown above that corporeal matter does not obey spiritual 
substances at will, but the Treator alone Therefore it is better to say that 
by a strong imagination the spirits of the body united to that soul are 
changed This change in the spirits takes place especially in the eyes, towhlch 
the more subtle spirits can reach And the eyes infect the air which is in con- 
tact with them to a certain distance, in the same way as anew and clear mir- 
ror contracts a tarnish from the look of a menstruating woman as Aristotle 
says““ Hence, when a soul is vehemently moved to wickedness, as occurs 
mostly in little old women, according to the above explanation, the counte- 
nance becomes venomous and hurtful, especially to children, who have a 
tender and most impressionable body It is also possible that by God’s per- 
mission, nr from some hidden deed, the spiteful demons co-operate in this, as 
the witches may have some compact with them 

Rtply Obj 3 The soul is united to the body as its form, and the sen- 
sitive appetite, which in a way obeys the reason as was stated above,""' is the 
act of a corporeal organ Therefore at the apprehension of the human soul, 
the sensitive appetite must needs be moved with an accompanying cor- 
poreal operation But the apprehension of the human soul does not suffice 
to work a change in exterior bodies, except by means of a change in the 
body united to it, as was stated above 


Fourth Article 

-WHETIIFR THE SEPARATlD HUMAN SOUL CAN MOVE 
BODIES AT LEAST LOCALLY? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth 4rhclr — 

Objeetton i It seems that the separated human soul can move bodies at 
least locally For a body naturally obeys a spiritual substance as to local 
motion, ds was stated above But the separated soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance Therefore it can move exterior bodies by its command 

Obj 2 Further, in the Itinerary of Clement it is said in the narrative 
of Nicetas to Peter that by sorcery ^imon Magus retained power over the 
soul of a child that he had slain^ and that through this soul he worked 
magical wonders But this could not have been without some corporeal 
change at least as to place Therefore the separated soul has the power to 
move bodies locally 
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On the contrary, the Philosopher says that the soul cannot move any 
other body whatsoever but its own 

I answer that, The separated soul cannot by its natural power move a 
body For It is manifest that, even while the soul is united to the body, it 
does not move the body except it be endowed with life, so that if one of 
the members should become lifeless, it does not obey the soul as to local 
motion Now it is also manifest that no body is quickened by the separated 
soul Therefore, within the limits of its natural power, the separated soul 
cannot command the obedience of a body, though, by the power of God, 
it can exceed these limits 

Reply Obj 1 There are some spiritual substances whose powers ate 
not determined to certain bodies, namely, the angels, who are naturally un- 
fettered by a body Consequently various bodies may obey them as to move- 
ment But if the motive power of a separate substance is naturally deter- 
mined to move a certain body, that substance will not be able to move a 
body of higher degree, hut only one of lower degree, and thus, according 
to philosophers, the mover of the lower heavens could not move the higher 
heavens Therefore, since the soul is by its nature determined to move the 
bodj. of which it is the form, it cannot by its natural power move any other 
body 

Reply Ob) 2 As Augustine^® and Chrysostom’® say, the demons often 
pretend to be the souls of the dead, in order to confirm the error of the 
Gentiles who believed this It is therefore credible that Simon Magus was 
deceived by some demon who pretended to be the soul Of the child whom 
Simon Magus had slam 
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THE PRODUCTION OF MAN FROM MAN AS TO THE SOUL 
[In Three Arttdes) 

We now consider the production of man from man first, as to the soul, 
secondly, as to the body ' 

Under the first head there are three points of inquiry (i) Whether the 
sensitive soul is transmitted with the semen? (2) Whether the intellectual 
soul IS thus transmitted? (3) I^liether all souls Were created at the Same 
time? 


First Article 

WHETHER THE SENSITIVE SOUL IS TRANSMITTED WITH 
THE SEMFN? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the sensitive soul is not transmitted with 
the semen, but created hy God For every perfect substance, not composed 
of matter and form, that begins to exist, acquires existence not by generation, 
but by creation, for nothing is generated save from matter But the sen- 
sitive soul IS a perfect substance, nr otherwise it could not move the body, 
and since it is the form of a body, it is not composed of matter and form 
Therefore it begins to exist not by generation but by creation 

Ob/ 2 Further, in living things the principle of generation is the gen- 
erating power, which, since it is one of the powers of the vegetative soul, 
IS of a lower order than the sensitive soul Now nothing acts beyond its 
species Therefcre the sensitive soul cannot be caused by the animal’s 
generating power 

06; 3 Further, the generator begets its like Hence the form of the 
generator must be actually in the cause of generation But neither the 
sensitive soul itself nor any part of it is actually in the semen, for no part 
of the sensitive soul is elsewhere than in some part of the body, while in 
the semen there is not even a particle of the body, because there is not a 
particle of the body which is not made from the semen and by its power 
Therefore the sensitive soul is not produced through the semen 

06; 4 Further, if there be in the semen any principle productive of 
the sensitive soul, this principle either remains after the animal is begotten, 
or It does not remain Now it cannot remain For either it would be identi- 
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Jied with the sensitive soul of the begottoi animal (which is impossible, 
for thus there would be identity between begetter and begotten, maher and 
made), or it would be distinct from it (and this again is impossible, for it 
has been proved above that in one animal there is but one formal principle, 
which IS the one soul “) If on the other hand, the aforesaid principle does 
not remain, this again seems to be impossible, for thus an agent would act 
to its own destruction, which cannot be Therefore the sensitive soul can- 
not be generated from the semen 

On the contrary, The power m the semen is to the animal semmally 
generated as the power in the elements of the world is to animals pro- 
duced from these elements, — for instance, by putrefaction But in the latter 
animals the soul is produced by the elemental power, according to Genesis 
120 Let the waters bring forth the creeping creatures having life There- 
fore also the souls of animals semmally generated are produced by the 
seminal power 

I answer that, Some have held that the sensitive souls of animals are 
created by God^ This opinion would hold if the sensitive soul were sub- 
sistent, having being and operation through itself For thus, as having 
being and operation through itself, to be made would needs be proper to it 
And since a simple and subsistent being cannot be made eacept by crea- 
tion, it would follow that the sensitive soul would come to be by creation 

But this principle is false, — namely, that being and operation are proper 
to the sensitive soul, as has been made clear above, ^ for in that case it would 
not cease to exist when the body perishes Since, therefore, it is not a sub- 
sistent form, its relation to being is that of the other corporeal forms, to 
which being does not belong as proper to them, but which are said to be in- 
asmuch as the subsistent composites exist through them Therefore to be 
made is proper to composites And since the generator is like the generated. 
It follows of necessity that both the sensitive soul and all other like forms’ 
are naturally brought into being by certain corporeal agents that reduce the 
matter from potentiality to act, through some corporeal power of which they 
are possessed 

Now the more powerful an agent, the greater scope its action has For in- 
stance, the hotter a body, the greater the distance to which its heat carries 
Therefore bodies not endowed with life, which are the lowest in the order of 
nature, generate their like, not through some medium, but by themselves, 
and thus fire by itself generates fire But living bodies, as being more power- 
ful, act so as to generate their like, both without and with a medium With- 
out a medium — in the work of nutrition, in which flesh generates flesh, with 
a medium — in the act of generation, because the semen of the animal or 
plant derives a certain active force from the soul of the generator, just as 
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the instrument derives a certain motive power from the principal agent 
And as it matters not whether we say that something is moved by the in- 
strument or by the principal agent, so neither does it matter whether we 
say that the soul of the generated is caused by the soul of the generator, or 
by some seminal power derived therefrom 

Reply Obj i The sensitive soul is not a perfect self-subsistent sub- 
stance We have said enough on this point,® nor need we repeat it here 

Reply Ob] 2 The generating power begets not only by its own virtue, 
but by that of the whole soul, of which it is a power Therefore the gener- 
ating power of a plant generates a plant, and that of an animal begets an 
animal For the more perfect the soul is, to so much a more perfect effect is 
its generating power ordained 

Reply Ob] 3 This active force which is in the semen, and which is 
derived from the soul of the generator, is, as it were, a certain movement 
of this soul itself, nor is it the soul or a part of the soul, save virtually, just as 
the form of a bed is not in the saw or the axe, but what is there is a certain 
movement towards that form Consequently there is no need for this active 
force to have an actual organ, but it is based on the [vital] spirit in the 
semen which is frothy, as is atlestedby its whiteness In this spirit, moreover, 
there is a certain heat derived from the power of the heavenly bodies, m 
whose power the inferior bodies also act towards the production of the 
species, as was stated above ® \nd since in this spirit the power of the soul 
is concurrent with the power of a heavenly body, it has been said that man 
and the sun generate man ^ Moreover, elemental heat is employed instru- 
mentally by the soul's power, as also by the nutritive power, as Aristotle 
states “ 

Reply Ob] 4 In perfect animals, generated by coition, the active force 
IS in the semen of the male, as the Philosopher says,’ but the fcetal matter 
is provided by the female In this matter the vegetative soul exists from the 
very beginning, not as to the second act, but as to the first act, as the sensi- 
tive soul IS in one who sleeps But as soon as it begins to attract nourish- 
ment, then it already operates m act This matter therefore is transmuted 
by the power which is in the semen of the male, until it is actually informed 
by the sensitive soul This does not mean that the force itself which was in 
the semen becomes the sensitive soul, for thus the generator and generated 
would be identical, and, moreover, this would be more like nourish- 
ment and growth than generaticn, as the Philosopher saj^s And after the 
sensitive soul, by the power of the active principle in the semen, has been 
produced m one of the principal parts of the thing generated, then it is that 
the sensitive soul of the offspnng begins to work towards the perfection of 
its own body, by nourishment and growth As to the active power which was 
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in the semen, it ceases to exist, when the semen is dissnlved and its [vital] 
spirit vanishes Nar is there anything unreasonable in this, because this 
force IS not the principal but the mstrumental agent, and the movement of 
an instrument ceases when once the effect has been produced 


Second Article 

WHETHER THE INTELLECTUAL SOUL IS PRODUCED FROM 
THE SEMEN? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the intellectual soul is produced from 
the semen For it is written [Gen xlvi 2S) All the soids that came out of 
Jacob’s thigh, sixty-six But nothing is produced from the thigh of a man, 
except from the semen Therefore the intellectudl soul is produced from 
the semen 

Ohj 2 Further, as was shown above, the intellectual, sensitive and 
nutritive souls are, in substance, one soul in man But the sensitive soul 
in man is generated from the semen, as in other animals, and therefore 
the Philosopher says that the animal and the man arc not made at the same 
time, but first of all the animal is made having a sensitive soul Therefore 
the intellectual soul is also produced from the semen 

Obj 3 Further, it is one and the same agent whose action is termi- 
nated in the matter and in the form, or else from matter and form there 
would not result something absolutely one But the intellectual soul is the 
form of the human body, which is produced by the power of the semen 
Therefore the intellectual soul also is produced by the power of the semen 

Ob] 4 Further, man begets his like in species But the human species 
IS constituted by the rational soul Therefore the rational soul is from the 
begetter 

Ob] 5 Further, it cannot be said that God concurs in sin But if the 
rational soul be created by God, sometimes God concurs in the sin of 
adultery, since sometimes offspring is begotten of illicit intercourse There- 
fore the rational soul is not created by God 

On the contrary, It is written in De Ecclcs Dogm xiv , that the rational 
soul IS not engendered by coition 

I answer that. It is impossible for an active power existing in matter to 
extend its action to the production of an immaterial effect Now it is mani- 
fest that the intellectual principle in man transcends matter, for it has an 
operation in which the body takes no part whatever It is therefore im- 
possible for the seminal power to produce the intellectual principle 

Again, the seminal power acts by virtue of the soul of the begetter, 
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according as the soul of the begetter is the act nf the body, making use of 
the body in its operation Now the body has nothing whatever to do in 
the operation of the intellect Therefore the power of the intellectual pnn- 
□ple, as intellectual, cannot reach to the semen Hence the Philosopher says 
It follows that the intellect alone comes fromwithout “ 

Again, since the intellectual soul has an operation independent of the 
body, it is subsistent, as was proved above, and so, to be and to be made 
are proper to it Moreover, since it is an immaterial substance it cannot be 
caused through generation, but only through creation by God Therefore 
to hold that the intellectual soul is caused by the begetter is nothing else 
than to hold the soul to be non-subsistent, and consequently to perish with 
the body It is therefore heretical to say that the intellectual soul is trans- 
mitted with the semen 

Reply Obj I In the passage quoted, the part is put instead of the whole, 
the soul for the whole man, by the figure of synecdoche 

Reply Ob] 2 Some say that the vital functions observed in the em- 
bryo are not from its soul, but from the soul of the mother,*" or from the 
formative power of the semen*'* Both of these explanations are false, for 
vital functions, such as feeling, nourishment and growth cannot be from 
an extrinsic principle Consequently, it must be said that the soul is in the 
embryo the nutritive soul from the beginning, then the sensitive, lastly 
the intellectual soul 

Therefore some*® say that in addition to the vegetative soul which existed 
first, another, namely the sensitive, soul supervenes, and in addition to this, 
again another, namely the intellectual soul Thus there would be in man 
three souls of which one would be m potentiality to another This has 
been disproved above *® 

Therefore others^" say that the same soul, which was at first merely 
vegetative, afterwards through the action of the seminal power becomes a 
sensitive soul, and finally this same soul becomes intellectual, not indeed 
through the active seminal power, but by the power of a higher agent, 
namely God, illumining it from without For this reason the Philosopher 
says that the intellect comes from without *“* — But this will not hold First, 
because no substantial form is susceptive of more or less, but the addition 
of greater perfection constitutes another species, just as the addition of 
Unity constitutes another speccs of number Now it is not possible for the 
same identical form to belong to different species Secondly, because it 
would follow that the generaiinn of an animal would be a continuous move- 

“Db Genet Anim , II, 3 (7j6b 27) ” Q 75, a 2 Cf Anstotle, De Genet 
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ment, proceeding gradually from the imperfect to the perfect, as happens in 
alteration. Thirdly, because it would follow that the generation of a man 
or an animal is not generation absolutely, because the subject thereof would 
be a being in act For if the vegetative soul is from the beginning in the mat- 
ter of the offspring, and is subsequently gradually brought to perfection, this 
wdl imply addition of further perfection without corruption of the preceding 
perfection And this is contrary to the nature of generation properly so 
called F ourthly, because either that which is caused by the action of God is 
something subsistent (and thus it must needs be essentially distinct from 
the pre-existing form, which was non-subsistent , and we shall then come 
back to the opinion of those who held the existence of several souls in the 
body), or else it is not subsistent, but a perfection of the pre-existing soul 
(and from this it follows of necessity that the intellectual soul perishes with 
the body, which cannot be admitted) 

There is again another explanation, according to those who held that all 
men have but one intellect in common But this has been disproved above 
We must therefore say that since the generation of one thing is the cor- 
ruption of another, it follows of necessity both in men and m other animals 
that when a more perfect form supervenes the previous form is corrupted, 
yet so that the supervening form contains the perfection of the previous 
form, and something in addition It is m this way that through many gen- 
erations and corruptions we arrive at the ultimate substantial form, both in 
man and other animals This indeed is apparent to the senses in animals 
generated from putrefaction We conclude therefore that the intellectual 
Soul IS created by God at the end of human generation, and this soul is at 
the same time sensitive and nutritive, for the pre-existing forms have been 
corrupted 

Reply 06 ; 3 This argument holds in the case of diverse agents not or- 
dered to one another But where there are many agents ordered to one 
another nothing hinders the power of the higher agent from reaching to 
the ultimate form, while the powers of the inferior agents extend only to 
some disposition of matter Just as in the generation of an animal, the seminal 
power disposes the matter, but the power of the soul gives the form Now it 
IS manifest from what has been said above that the whole of corporeal na- 
ture acts as the instrument of a spiritual power, especially that of God^’ 
Therefore nothing hinders the formation of the body from being due to a cor- 
poreal power, while the intellectual soul is from God alone 

Reply Obj 4 Man begets his like, inasmuch as by his seminal power 
the matter is disposed for the reception of a particular kmd of form 

Reply Ob] 5 In the action of the adulterer, what is of nature is good, 
and in this God concurs But what there is of inordinate lust is evil, and in 
this God does not concur 
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Third Article 

WHETHER HUMAN SOULS WERE CREATED TOGETHER AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE WORLD? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article — 

Objertinn i It would seem that human souls were created together at the 
beginning of the world For it is wntten (Cf« n 2) God rested Him jrom 
all Hts work which He had done This would not be true if He created new 
souls every day Therefore all souls were created at the same time 

Db] 2 Further, spiritual substances before all others belong to the per- 
fection of the universe If therefore souls were created with the bodies, every 
day innunoerahle spiritual substances would be added to the perfection of 
the universe Consequently, at the beginning the universe would have been 
imperfect This is contrary to Genesis 11 2, where it is said that God ended 
all His work 

Ob) i Further, the end of a thing corresponds to its beginning But the 
intellectual soul remains when the body perishes Therefore it began to 
exist before the body 

On the contrary, it is said that the soul is created together with the body 

I answer that, Some have maintained that it is accidental to the intellec- 
tual soul to be united to the body, asserting that the soul is of the same na- 
ture as those spiritual substances which are not united to a body These, 
therefore, stated that the souls of men were created together with the angels 
at the beginning But this opinion is false First, in the very principle on 
which it is based For if it were accidental to the soul to be united to the 
body, it would follow that man who results from this union is a being by 
accident, nr that the soul is a man, which is false, as was proved above 
Moreover, that the human soul is not of the same nature as the angels is 
proved from the different mode of understanding, as was shown above 
For man understands by being informed through the senses, and turning to 
phantasms, as was stated above"'' For this reason the soul needs to be 
united to the body, which is necessary to it for the operation of the sensitive 
part, whereas this cannot be said of an angel 

Secondly, this opinion can be proved to be false in itself For if it is 
natural to the soul to be united to the body, it is unnatural to it to be without 
a body, and as long as it is without a body it is deprived of its natural per- 
fection Now it was not fitting that God should begin His work with things 
imperfect and unnatural, for He did not make man without a hand or a 
foot, which are natural parts of a man Much less, therefore, did He make 
the soul without the body 

Bennadius, De Eccles Dogm , XIV, XVIII (PL JS, 9S4, 985) “Ongen, Pm 
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But if somEDDB were tn say that it is nut natural to the soul to be united 
to the body, then we must seek the reason why it is united to a body And 
the reason must be either because the soul so willed, or for some other reason 
If because the soul willed it, — this seems incongruous First, because it 
would be unreasonable of the soul to wish to be united to the body, il it did 
not need the body, for if it did need it, it would be natural for it to he 
united to it, since nature does not fail m what is necessary Secondly, be- 
cause there would be no reason why, having been created from the beginning 
of the world, the soul should, after such a long time, come to wish to be 
united to the body For a spiritual substance is above time, and superior 
to the heavenly revolutions Thirdly, because it would seem that this body 
was united to this soul by chance, since for this union to take place two 
wills would have to concur, namely, that of the incoming soul, and that of 
the begetter — If, however, this union be neither voluntary nor natural on 
the part of the soul, then it must be the result of some violent cause, and 
would be for the soul something penal and afflicting This is in keeping with 
the opinion of Drigen, who held that souls were embodied m punishment of 
sin Since, therefore, all these opinions are unreasonable, we must abso- 
lutely acknowledge that souls were not created before bodies, but are created 
at the same time as they are infused into them 

Reply Ob] r God is said to have rested on the seventh day not from all 
work, since we read [Jo v 17) My Father workcth unhl now, but from 
the creation of any new genera and species, which did not in some way exist 
m the first works For in this sense, the souls which are created now existed 
already, as to the likeness of the species, in the first works, which mcluded 
the creation bf Adam’s soul 

Reply Ob] 2 Something can be added every day to the perfection of the 
universe, as to the number of individuals, but not as to the number of 
species 

Reply Ob] 3 That the soul remains without the body is due to the cor- 
ruption of the body, which was a result of sm Consequently it was not fit- 
ting that God should make the soul without the body from the beginning, 
for as it is written (Wis 1 t3, 16) Gorf ?nads not death but the 
uncked with works and words have called it to them 
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THE PROPAGATION OF MAN AS TO THE BODY 
[In Two Articles) 

We now consider the propagation of man, as to the body Concerning this 
there are two points of inquiry (i) Whether any part of food is changed 
into true human nature? (2) Whether the semen, which is the principle of 
human generation, is produced from the surplus food? 

First Article 

WHETHER SOME PART OF FOOD IS CHANGED INTO TRUE 
HUMAN NATURE? 

We proceed thus to the First Article — 

Objection 1 It would seem that none of the food is changed into true 
human nature For it is written [Matt xv 17) Whatsoever eniereth into 
the mouth, gaeth into the belly, and ts cast out into the privy But what is 
cast out is not changed into the reality of human nature Therefore none 
of the food IS changed into true human nature 

06 ; 2 Further, the Philosopher distinguishes flesh according to species 
from flesh according to matter, and says that the latter comes and goes ^ 
Now what IS formed from food comes and goes Therefore what, is produced 
from food is flesh according to matter, not to the species But what belongs 
to true human nature belongs to the species Therefore food is not changed 
into true human nature 

06 ; 3 Further, the radicai Aamor seems to belong to the reality of human 
nature, and if it be lost, it cannot be recovered, according to physicians ^ 
But it could be recovered if food were changed into the humor Therefore 
food IS not changed into true human nature 

06 ; 4 Further, if food were changed into true human nature, whatever 
IS lost in man could be restored But man’s death is due only to the loss of 
something Therefore man would be able by taking food to insure himself 
against death in perpetuity 

□ 6; S Further, if food is changed into true human nature, there IS noth- 
ing in man which may not be lost or be repaired for what in a man is gen- 
erated from food can both be lost and repaired If therefore a man lived 
long enough, it would follow that in the end nothing would be left in him 

'ZJe Cener , I, s il^ib 21) "RefeiEncES to Avicenna will be found in the notes of 
the editors of the works of 5 L Bonaventure ( 11 , p 736, notes 2, 3) 
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oi what belonged to him at the begmmng Consequently he would not be nu- 
merically the same man throughout his life, since for a being to be numer- 
ically the same, identity of matter is necessary But this is incongruous 
Therefore food is not changed into true human nature 

On the contrary, Augustine says The bodtly food when corrupted, that is 
having lost Us form, is changed into the texture of the members ® But the 
texture of the members belongs to true human nature Therefore food is 
changed into the reality of human nature 

/ answer that. According to the Philosopher, The relation of a thing to 
truth IS according to its relation to being * Therefore that belongs to the true 
nature of any thing which enters into the constitution of that nature But 
nature can be considered in two ways first, in general according to the 
essence of the species, secondly, as m the individual Now form and com- 
mon matter belong to a thing's true nature considered in general, while des- 
ignated individual matter and the form individuated by that matter belong 
to the true nature as found in this particular individual Thus soul and body 
belong to true human nature in general, but to the true human nature of 
Peter and Martin belong this soul and this body 

Now there are some things whose form can exist only in one individual 
matter, and thus, the form of the sun cannot exist save in the matter in 
which it actually is And in this sense some have said that the human form 
can exist only in a certain designated matter, which, they said, was given 
that form in the beginning in the first man “ This meant that whatever may 
have been added to that which was derived by posterity from the first par- 
ent, does not belong to the true reality of human nature, as not receiving 
in truth the form of human nature 

But (said they) that matter, which in the first man was the subject of the 
human form, was multiplied in itself, and in this way is derived the multi- 
tude of human bodies from the body of the first man According to these 
thinkers, food is not changed into true human nature What they say is that 
we take food in order to help nature to resist the action of natural heat, and 
prevent the consumption of the radical humor, just as lead or tin is mixed 
with silver to prevent its being consumed by fire 

But this IS unreasonable in many ways First, because it comes to one 
and the same thing that a form can be produced m another matter and that 
it can cease to be m its proper matter, and therefore all things that can be 
generated are corruptible, and conversely Now it is manifest that the human 
form can cease to exist in this particular matter which is its subject, or else 
the human body would not be corruptible Consequently it can begm to 
exist m another matter, when something else is changed into true human 
nature — Secondly, because in all beings whose entire matter is contained 
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in one individual there is only one individual in the species, as is clearly the 
case with the sun, maen and the like, Thus there would be only one in- 
dividual of the human species — Thirdly, because the multiplication of mat- 
ter cannot be understood otherwise than either in respect of quantity only, 
as in rarefied things, whose matter increases in dimensions, or in respect of 
the substance itself of the matter But as long as the substance alone of mat- 
ter remains, it cannot be said to be multiplied, for multitude cannot consist 
in the addition of a thing to itself, since of necessity it can result only from 
division Therefore some other substance must be added to matter, either by 
creation, or by the change of something else into it Consequently no matter 
can be multiplied save either by rarefaction (as when air is made from 
water) , or by the change of some other thing (as fire is multiplied by the ad- 
dition of wood) , or lastly by creation Now it is manifest that the multiplica- 
tion of matter in the human body does not occur by rarefaction, for thus 
the body of a mature man would be more imperfect than the body of a child 
Nor does it occur by the creation of fresh matter, for, according to Gregory, 
all things were created together as to the substance oj matter, but not as to 
the specific form “ Consequently the increase of the human body can come 
about only because food is changed into the reality of human nature — 
Fourthly, because, since man does not differ from animals and plants in re- 
gard to the vegetative soul, it would follow that the bodies of animals and 
plants also do not increase through a change of the nourishment into the 
nourished body, but through some kind of multiplication And this multipli- 
cation cannot be natural, since the matter cannot naturally extend beyond 
a certain fixed quantity, nor again does anything increase naturally save 
either by rarefaction or the change of something else into it Consequently 
the whole work of what we call the generative and nutritive powers would 
be miraculous Which is altogether inadmissible 

And so others have said that the human form can indeed begin to exist 
in some other matter, if we consider human nature in general, but not if 
we consider it according as it is in this individual ^ For in the individual, the 
form remains confined to a certain determinate matter, on which it is first 
imprinted at the generation of lhat individual, so that it never leaves that 
matter until the ultimate dissolution of the individual And it is this matter, 
say they, that principally belongs to true human nature But since this mat- 
ter does not suffice for the requisite quantity of the body, some other matter 
must be added, through the charge of food into the substance of the in- 
dividual partaking of it, m such a quantity as suffices for the increase re- 
quired This matter, they state, belongs secondarily to true human nature, 
because it is not required for the first being of the individual, but for the 
quantity due him And if anything further is produced from the food, this 
does not, properly speaking, belong to true human nature 

^ Marat, XXXII, 12 (PL 76, 644) Cl St BonaventurE, In JI Sent, d xxx, a 
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Hnwever, this too is inadmissible — First, because this opinion judges of 
living bodies after the manner of inanimate bodies, in which, though there 
be a power of generating their like in species, there is not the power of gen- 
erating their like in the individual, which power in living bodies is the 
nutritive power Nothing, therefore, would be added to living bodies by their 
nutritive power, if their food were not changed into their true nature — Sec- 
ondly, because the active seminal power is a certain impression derived from 
the soul of the begetter, as was stated above " Hence it cannot have a greater 
power in acting than does the soul from which it is derived If, therefore, by 
the power of the semen a certain matter truly assumes the form of human 
nature, much more can the soul, by the nutritive power, imprint the true 
form of human nature on the food which is assimilated Thirdly, because 
food IS needed not only for growth (or otherwise at the term of growth food 
would no longer be needful), but also to renew that which is lost by the ac- 
tion of natural heat But there would be no renewal, unless what is formed 
from the food took the place of what was lost Therefore, just as that which 
was there previously belonged to true human nature, so also does that which 
IS formed from the food 

Therefore, according to others," it must be said that food is really 
changed into the true reality of human nature by reason of its assuming the 
specific form of flesh, bones and other like parts This is, m fact, what the 
Philosopher says, namely, that food nourishes inasmuch as it is potentially 
flesh 

Reply Ob; i Our Lord does not say that the whole of what enters into 
the mouth, but all, — because something from every kind of food is cast out 
into the privy It may also be said that whatever is generated from food can 
be dissolved by natural heat, and be cast aside through the pores, as Jerome 
expounds the passage '' 

Reply Ob; 2 By flesh according to the species some have understood 
that which first receives the human species, which is derived from the be- 
getter, and this, they say, lasts as long as the individual does By flesh ac- 
cording to the matter they understand what is generated from food, and 
this, they say, does not always remain, but as it comes so it goes But tnis is 
contrary to the mind of Aristotle For he says in that passage that ;ust as tn 
things which have then species %n matter — for instance, wood or stone — so 
tn flesh, there is something according to the species, and something according 
to matter Now it is clear that this distinction has no place in inanimate 
things, which are not generated seminally, or nourished Again, since what 
IS generated from food is united to the nourished body by mixing with it 
(just as water is mixed with wine, as the Philosopher there says by way of 
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Example), “ that which is added, and that In which it is added, cannot be oJ 
different natures, since they are already made one by being truly mixed to-' 
gether Therefore there is na reason for saying that one is destroyed by nat- 
ural heat, while the other remains 

It must therefore be said that this distinction of the Philosopher is not a 
distinction of diverse bodies of flesh, but of the same flesh considered from 
different points of view For if we consider the flesh according to the species, 
that is, according to that which is formal in it, m this sense the flesh always 
remains, because the nature of flesh always remains together with its nat- 
ural disposition But if we consider flesh according to matter, then it does 
not remain, but is gradually destroyed and renewed, just as in the fire of a 
furnace, the form of fire remams, but the matter is gradually consumed, 
and other matter is substituted in its place 

Reply Obj 3 The radical humor is said to comprise whatever the virtue 
of the species is founded on If this be taken away, it cannot be renewed, 
as when a man’s hand or foot is amputated But the nutritive humor 15 that 
which has not yet received perfectly the specific nature, but is on the way to 
it eg, the blood, and the like Therefore if such be taken away, the virtue 
of the species remains in Us root, which is not destroyed 

Reply Ob) 4 Every virtue of a passible body is weakened by continuous 
action, because such agents are themselves subject to action Therefore the 
transforming virtue is at first strong enough to be able to transform not only 
enough for the renewal of what is lost, but also for growth Later on it can 
transform only enough for the renewal of what is lost, and then growth 
ceases At length it cannot do even this, and then begins decline And finally, 
when this virtue fails altogether, the animal dies In the same way, the vir- 
tue of wine that transforms the water added to it is weakened by further 
additions of water, until it becomes at length watery, as the Philosopher says 
by way of example 

Reply Ob) 5 As the Philosopher says, when a certain matter is itself 
transformed into fire, then fire is said to be generated anew, but when mat- 
ter is transformed into a fire already existing, then fire is said to be fed 
Hen CB, if the entire matter together loses the form of fire, and another mat- 
ter is transformed into fire, there will be another distinct fire But if, while 
one piece of wood is burning, other wood is laid on, and so on until the first 
piece is entirely consumed, the same identical fire will remain all the time, 
for that which is added passes into what pre-existed It is the same with liv- 
ing bodies, in which by means of nourishment that is leplenished which 
Was consumed by natural heat 
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Second Article 

WHETHEK THE SEMEN IS PRODUCED FROM SURPXU 5 FOOD? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article — 

Objection i It would seem that the semen is not produced from the sur- 
plus food, but from the substance of the begetter For Damascene says that 
generation is a work of nature, producing, from the substance of the beget- 
ter, that which is begotten But that which 13 generated is produced from 
the Semen Therefore the semen is produced from the substance of the be- 
getter 

Obj 2 Further, the son is like his father, according to that which he re 
cBives from him But if the semen, from which something is generated, i'’. 
produced from the surplus food, a man would receive nothing from his 
grandfather and his ancestors in whom the food never emsted Therefore a 
man would not hear more resemblance to his grandfather or ancestors than 
to any other men 

Obj 3 Further, the food of the generator is sometimes the flesh of cows, 
pigs and the like If, therefore, the semen were produced from surplus food, 
the man begotten of such semen would be more akin to a cow and a pig than 
to his father or other relations 

Obj 4 Further, Augustine says that we were in Adam not only by a 
seminal principle but also in the very substance of the body But this 
would not be, if the semen were produced from surplus food Therefore the 
semen is not produced therefrom 

On the contrary, The Philosopher proves in many ways that the semen is 
surplus food 

/ answer that. This question depends to some extent on what has been 
stated above For if human nature has the power to communicate its form 
to alien matter not only in another, but also in its own subject, it is clear that 
the food which at first is dissimilar becomes at length similar through the 
form communicated to it Now it belongs to natural order that a thing should 
be reduced from potentiality to act gradually, and hence in generated 
things we observe that at hrst each is imperfect and is afterwards perfected 
But it IS clear that the common is to the proper and determinate as the im- 
perfect IS to the perfect, and we see that in the generation of an animal the 
animal is generated before the man or the horse In the same way, food first 
of all receives a certain common virtue in regard to all the parts of the body, 
and IS subsequently determined to this or that part of the body 

Now it IS not possible that the semen be a kind of solution from what is 
already transformed into the substance of the members For if this solution 
does not retain the nature of the member it is taken from, it would no 
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longer be of the nature of the begetter, and would be on the way to corrup- 
tion, and consequently it would not have the power of transforming some- 
thing else into the liheness of that nature But if it retained the nature of 
the member it is taken from, then, since it is limited to a certain part of 
the body, it would not have the power of acting towards [the production 
of] the whole nature, hut only the nature of that part — Unless one were to 
say that the solution is taken from all the parts of the body, and that it re- 
tains the nature of each part Thus the semen would be a small animal in 
act, and then the generation of animal from animal would be a mere division, 
as mud is generated from mud, and as happens among animals which con- 
tinue to live after being cut m two all of which is inadmissible 
It remains to be said, therefore, that the semen is not something sepa- 
rated from what before was the actual whole, rather is it the whole, though 
potentially, having the power, derived from the soul of the begetter, to 
produce the whole body, as was stated above Now that which is m poten- 
tiality to the whole is that which is generated from food, before being 
transformed into the substance of the members Therefore the semen is 
taken from this In this sense, the nutritive power is said to serve the genera- 
tive power, because what is transformed by the nutritive power is employed 
as semen by the generative power A sign of this, according to the Philos- 
opher, “ is that animals of great sue, which require much food, have little 
semen in proportion to the size of their bodies, and generate seldom, and 
in like manner fat men, and for the same reason 
Reply Obj i Generation is from the substance of the begetter in animals 
and plants, inasmuch as the semen owes its power to the form of the beget- 
ter, and inasmuch as it is in potentiality to the substance of the begetter 
Reply Obj 2 The likeness of the begetter to the begotten is not be- 
cause of the matter, but because of the form of the agent that generates 
its like Therefore, in order that a man be like his grandiather, there is 
no need that the corporeal seminal matter should have been m the grand- 
father, but that there be m the semen a power derived from the soul of the 
grandfather through the father In like manner, the third objection is an- 
swered For kinship is not in relation to matter, but rather according to the 
derivation of the form 

Reply Ob} 4 These words of Augustine are not to be understood as 
though the immediate seminal principle, or the corporeal substance from 
which this individual was formed, was actually in Adam Rather, both were 
in Adam as in their principle For even the corporeal matter which is sup- 
plied by the mother, and which he calls corporeal substance, is originally de- 
rived from Adam, and so is the active power in the semen of the father, 
which IS the immediate seminal principle of this man 

But Christ is said to have been in Adam according to corporeal substance, 
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not according to a seminal principle For the ma-tter from which His Body 
was formed, and which was supphed by the Virgin Mother, was derived 
from Adam, whereas the active virtue was not derived from Adam, because 
His Body was not formed by the seminal virtue of a man, but by the □pera'- 
tion of the Holy Ghost For such a birth was becoming to Him, who is 

ABOVE ALL ODD FOREVER BLESSED Amen 


end of volume I 




